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HE relic on which chriſtian dtiirches are built, are fo plain, ſo 
natural and eaſy, and ſo much the ſame with thoſe: which give riſe 
to all the well-formed ſocieties in the world, that one would think 
— ions not be ſuch matter of debate 'and' controyerly gd chriſtians, 
upon theſe ſubjects, as we have unhappily found. 


For beſides the reaſonableneſs of the things that are required for this pur- 
poſe, our bleſſed Saviour himſelf has given us ſo many promiſes in his 
word to favour this practice of holy fellowſhip, and to encourage our hope, 
as give abundant reaſon to our expectations of divine ſucceſs. Has he not 
told us, that © where two or three are met together in his name, there he 
is, or will be in the midſt of them? Matth. xvii. 20. And when St. Peter 
made a glorious confeſſion of his faith in Jesvs the Son of God, the pro- 
miſed Saviour; upon this rock, ſaid he, will I build my church, and the: 
gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it.” 


So that if there is found but ſuch faithfulneſs, ſuch chriſtian virtues of 
meekneſs, patience and forbearance, as may be juſtly expected among chriſ- 
tians, I would hope ſuch ſettlements as 44 might continue without in- 
terruption. And I truſt I have here repreſented theſe things fo faithfully, 
ſo plainly and clearly, that no fingle perſon, in any part of his practice, will 
find his conſcience impoſed upon by any article or canon here mentioned; 
nor will any ſociety find itſelf obliged to do any thing in receiving, continu- 
ing, or excluding any perſons from their church, but what lies natural and 
eaſy before the minds of perſons, who do but exerciſe the common reaſon by- 


which they conduct ves 1 in the affairs of human life. 


Nor is there any thing hive aſſerted, which confines chriftians-to ſo exact 
an uniformity in their principles and practices, but by the exerciſe of their 
reaſon, with a ſmall degree of charity, they may make and allow ſuch: 
alterations, as will affiſt and promote the general peace end edification of 
the churches, under the care and. * of Juave the great ſhepherd. 


xi The PREFACE. 


And upon theſe foundations, if the grace of our Lord Jesvs Cun18T, and 
his Spirit, which is promiſed to aſſiſt the chriſtian church, does but con- 
finue among His ordinances; from time to time; we to find a 
comfortable ſucceſſion and increaſe of members added to the church, and 
built up in faith, love and holineſs, till our Lord Jesvs CarIsT himſelf ſhall 


return to this world, and finiſh the great and important work of judgment. 


1 would only add further, with regard more «ſpecially to the queſtions 
relating to chtiſtian communion, that. if any thing contained in them may 
be effectual on the divine bleſſing, to ſet the terms of chriſtian» 


DS in a light, to ſecure the great and neceflary prinoiples of 
: Chriſtianity, to —_ any cauſes of offence from among the churches, and 
to lead the ſeveral parties of chriſtians, to more moderate and charitable 
ſentiments concerning each, other, I ſhall have abundant reaſon to rejoice in 


my attempt, and give glory to the God of truth and peace. 


THE 
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5 . 1 
deze and revelation agree t require heil religion. | 


I. AN is in inlet and ſociable being; and he owes honor and wor- 
A God his er, in his ſocial as well as his ſingle capacity: He 
aſſiſtance to his fellow- creatures, in the affairs of religion, as W as in 
thoſe. of the natural and ciyil life. Social religion is therefore the duty of every 
man, where he can meet with ſuch fellow-wg rs, as to lay A foundation for 
amicable union in the ſame acts of; worſhip, A for mutual help in een ns 
cerns: And theſe three following reaſons, | 0 him to irt. 
1. As he is bound to expreſs to God in ſecret, and alone, what ſenſe he has ol 
the divine being, attributes, and governmen * he is obliged to join with others, 
and publicly to declare to the world, what att” awful and honourable apprehenſion 
he has of the ſame things: And, this, that he may do honour : to God amongſt 
men, or glorify his name amongſt his fellow - creatures; which ſecret religion cannot 
do. This is the chief end with regard to God, for which man's very nature is 
made ſociable, and for for with be 15 conſtituted by providence in human ſociety, 
This is the firſt ſpri perpetual foundation, of all ſocial and public re- 
nen. * this — J. focial honours — = God ſhall be everlaſting. Thus is prac- 
OL, 


in the world of ſeparate ſpirits, who are deſcribed as a church, or reli 


theſe methods of teaching, men may be inſtructed in ſocial as well as 


* * * 
8 22 ff . 
* * * * * 
* . | S 
» 


,s and revelation negulive ſocial religion. Sec. l. 
\«  tiſed in the ſociety of holy angels, thoſe © ſons of God, who 


ſang together, and 
ſhouted for joy, when the foundations of the earth were laid; and who met tog 


ther at certain ſeaſons, to preſent themſelves before God.“ Job xxxviii. 7. and i. 
6. and ii. 1. This is red in our world of ſinful men; fo it will be, doubtleſa, 
row aſſembly. 
Heb. xii. 13. And ſo in the world of the reſurrection, when the high praiſes of 
God and the lamb ſhall be for ever ou their tongues. X 
2. Man, in his ſingle capacity, is obliged to pou acts of ſecret religion to 
God, becauſe, in that capacity, he wants many favours from God; ſuch as health, 
ſafety, food, taiment, &c. He is always receiving ſome of theſe favours, and al- 


ways waiting for more. And fo alſo every man, in his ſocial capacity, for the ſame 


reaſon, is under obligation to perform acts of public or ſocial religion; viz. prayer 
for public mercies wanted, ſuch as- good governors, peace, plenty, civil and re- 
igious liberty, &c. praiſe for public mercies received, and a profeſſion of his hope 
blic bleſſings, which he expects at the hands of God. If there were no other 
aſons for ſocial religion to be found, yet think the obligation of it would ſtand 
—_ theſe two pillars. But I add, A 
3. It is a neceſſary and moſt effectual means of maintaining religion in this our 
world, Several perſons, with united zeal, counſel, and ftrength, can do much 
toward the encouragement and aſſiſtance of each other: The elder, and more know- 
ing, ma inſtru the ignorant; and all may ſtrengthen each other's hands in the 
things of God and godlineſs. . may defend each other againſt injuries, * 0905-3 
and the ſhame of larity, and join in all proper practices to keep a ſenſe of di- 


vine things lively and warm at their own hearts, and to excite others to the fame 


practices of piety and goodneſs. Thus ſocial religion a with evidence to be 
the duty of mankind. wy | 


II. There are but two ways whereby God teaches us religion; that is, by the 
light of nature, which he has planted in men, and the light of revelation, which, 
in various ways, and in different ages of the world, he has communicated to men. 
And accordingly, religion is diftinguj into natural and revealed. By each of 


rſonal god- 
bed, dad es Eben; On Bene! parts and duties of it, ing to their 
CS. Lack peed ante AS Forodeics 
As eligion in ac ura) religion for it's f on 
fo all the parts of focial, as well as perſonal religion, whether doctrine or duty, 


worſhip or order, fo far as they are revealed and preſcribed in the word of God, are 


Rill founded on principles of natural light and reaſon. Whatſoever therefore reve- 
lation has added, is but ſome poſitive or ſupernatural ſtructure upon that foundation, 


without the oppoſition or contrariety to any parts thereof; for it is God himſelf that 
yt 


teaches us by the light of nature and reaſon; and we can never ſuppoſe that, by re- 


velation, he will give us inſtructions which are contrary to the very principles of rea- 


fon, and to thoſe fundamental leflons of religion which he has written in our na- 

Human reaſon is the firſt ground and ſpring of all human religion. Man is o- 
bliged to religion becauſe he is a reaſonable creature. Reaſon directs and obliges us 
not only to ſearch out and practiſe the will of God, as far as natural conſcience will 
lead us, but alſo to examine, receive, and obey, all the revelations which come 


from God, where we are placcd within the reach of their proper evidences. Wherein- 


ſoever 


- 


" 


» N n N 4 
4 * 


_diſcovery of many rational and mo 
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Sea. I. Reaſon and revelation require focial religion. 3 
ſoever revelation gives us plain and certain rules for our conduct, reaſon itſelf obliges 
us to ſubmit and follow them. Where the rules of duty are more obſcure, we are to 
uſe our reaſon to find them out, as far as we can, 1 rt of revela- 
tion with another, and making juſt and reaſonable inferences e various Cir- 
cumſtances See i In thoſe parts or circumſtances of religion 
where revelation is ſilent, there we are called to betake ourſelves to reaſon again, as 
our beſt guide and conductor. And let it be obſerved, that there are many inſtances 
alſo, wherein we are inſtructed to pay the ſame honours to God, and fulfil the ſame 
duties to men, in the practice of public as well as private religion, both by the light 
of reaſon and the light of revelation : For God, who knows the weakneſs of our in- 
tellectual powers, has been graciou 4 to gen us a ſhorter, plainer, and eaſier 
truths and duties by revelation, which would 
have been tedious and tireſome, as well as much more difficult, for the bulk of 
mankind, to have ever found out and aſcertained by their own reaſonings. 


III. When we have received upon juſt evidence the new teſtament, as a revela · 
tion ſent us from heaven, then our own reaſon and conſcience oblige us to ſearch in 
theſe writings, what new doctrines God has there propoſed to our faith, and what 
new duties to our practice. And here, in our ſearch after the things that relate to 
our perſonal religion, we ſhall find ſeveral ſublime and glorious truths to be believed 
concerning the bleſſed trinity, the Father, the Son and the holy Spirit ; and almoſt 
all the oeconomy of our ſalvation revealed to us, above and what the light of 
reaſon can ever diſcover, or ſo much as ſurmiſe. We ſhall here find alſo the duties of 
faith, in the name, and bloud, and righteouſneſs, of the Son of God, for the par- 
don of our fins, and the juſtification of our perſons; hope in his reſurrection; ſub⸗ 
jection to his government; offering up our addreſſes of prayer and Cy 

C- 


God the Father, in his name; ſeeking the influences. of the bleſſed Spirit, to 


tify our ſouls ; waiting for the return of Chriſt from heaven, and for our own refur- 
rection to eternal life. All theſe, I ſay, we ſhall find revealed and PROD over 
and above the duties diſcovered by reaſon. And beſides theſe, we the inſtitu- 
tion of the two ſacraments, to be ever celebrated by chriſtians, as memorials and 
pledges of ſome of thoſe duties and bleſſings. ? 
And it is not at all to be wondered at, that the goſpel ſhould require vf us the addi- 
tional belief and practice of ſuch doctrines and duties in our perſonal religion, as the 
light of nature knows nothing of; becauſe the very deſign of the goſpel! was to reſ- 
tore ſinful man to the favour and likeneſs of God, which the light of nature, or the 
law of natural religion, could not do: The nations of the earth, and the men of 


the brighteſt” reaſon among them, in long ſucceſfions of ages, had made ſufficient 


a * of the practical inſufficiency of human reaſon for that divine purpoſe. 
ut when we come to enquire'what rules Chrif has laid down for our conduct in 
ſocial religion, diſtinct from theſe evangelical doctrines and perſonal duties, here we 
ſhall find far the greateſt number of the ſame things which are preſcribed to us by the 
holy-ſcripture, or at leaft reprefented as the practices of the apoſtles and primitive 
chriſtians, to be alſo preſcribed by the light of nature; we ſhall find them to be ſuch 
ices, or rules of conduct, as upon the ſuppoſed revelation of the chriſtian doc- 
trine and ſacraments, human reaſon and prudence would, for the moſt part, lead us 

to rm. | k | 
And we may take notice by the way, that the chief peculiarities of the in 
faith and TOO MT Eun CO EO I Wy 
(GA A * 


1 "Reafan und revelation" apres n foctal religion. Seck. II. 

and expreſsly dictated to us in ſcripture, by way of direct and explicit revelation and 
command; whereas the affairs that relate only to ſocial religion, excepting the ſacra 
ments, are, for the moſt part, hinted to us in a way of narrative, and are to be 
drawn out by inferences; wherein much more is left to the exerciſes of our own rea · 
ſoning powers, than in the matters of perſonal faith and practice. erty: 


IV. I would aſk leave to obſerve here, that it is a faſhionable and modiſh thing 
now- a- days, to repreſent the whole religion of Chrift, whether perſonal or ſocial, - as 
little more than the mere religion of nature, reviſed and reformed from the corrup- 
tions of the ſinful and degenerate nations, both jetiſb and gentile; which opinion I 
can never aſſent to, fo far as it regards the peculiar evangelical and-glorious truths 
and duties, which relate more immediately to our perſonal religion, to our ſalvation 
and eternal life in the world thᷣ come: Yet, in matters that relate to the conſtitution 
and government of. chriſtian churches, whoſe chief deſign is to hold forth and main - 
tain our religion publicly and viſibly in this world, I am not afraid to ſay, that there 
is a moſt happy correſpondency and ſimilarity between the dictates of the light of 
nature, and the preſcriptions of the new teſtament almoſt all the waxy;c 
In this affair revelation does not add a great deal of new duty beyond what reaſon 
would teach us, as very proper to maintain natural religion in the public profeſſion 
of it. This will ſufficiently appear in the following particulars. + | ee net 
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Inflances of the agreement of reaſon and revelation in ſocial religion. VE 


I. Hereſoever public and ſocial yeligion is to be maintained, the light of rea- 
VVV fon teaches us, that ſeveral perſons, who profeſs the ſame religion, muſt 
ſometimes meet together, to celebrate the ſplemnities, rites, ,and ordinances thereof, 
and to worſhip God according to the rules of it. n this religion is profeſſed by. 
great multitudes, or by whole nations, it is not poſſible they ſhould all be convened 
together in one place, ſo as to join frequently in the ſame acts of worſhip, to offer. 
their united prayers or praiſes to God, in a regular and rational manner, and with 
conveniency and edification to ſuch a vaſt aſſembly. In ſuch a caſe therefore, it is 
neceſſary, that they ſhould be ſeparated into diſtinct ſocieties, for the ſame purpoſe... 

And does not the new teſtament ſufficiently indicate theſe things to us, as relating 
to the ſocial religion of chriſtians? Do we not find them frequently met together in 
the hiſtory of the As of the apoſtles ; that © with one mind and one mouth they 
may glorify God, even the Father of our Lord: 7eſus, Chriſt ;” as in Row, xv. 6. 
Are not ſuch afſemblies continually mentioned and encouraged in the 5 155 ? And 


bling of themſelves together? Heb. x. 25. Do we not find the chriſtian converts of 
the 


any religious ſervice, they muſt be agreed in the main and moſt 17 


that relate to it. * How can two walk together except they be agreed in 


' : Fe 7-1 
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For otherwiſe perpetual; jarring and confuſion of opinions and practices 
ariſe in the very worſhip itſelf, which would deſtroy all the delight, the harmony, and 
decency of it. A worſhipper of the true God cannot join in natural religion with 
& worſhipper of. idols, „ e 004 2s 5 | 
And yet, it is not every little difference in ſentiment and opinion about the true 
God, or his worſhip, that is ſufficient to exclude perſons from the ſame religious ſo- 
ciety, where their agreement is ſo great, as that the chief ends of public worſhip 
may be happily maintained. Therefore Abrabam and Melchiſedec might join in the 
ſame worſhip of the one true God, though Abrabam was taken into a peculiar cove- 
nant with 7 promiſes, and Melchiſedec practiſed religion upon the ancient prin- 
ciple and diſpenſation of his father Noah. Gen. xiv. 18, 19, 20, 22. So Abrabam 
worſhipped God with Abimilech, the king of the Pbiliſtines, upon the ſame general 
principle, and they made a covenant, and ſware together by the true God. Gen. xxi. 
22— 31. 1 J n , 4 SAC. 
And does not the new teſtament teach us the ſame practice, viz. that where per- 
ſons would be united in chriſtian worſbip and religious ſociety, they muſt agree in 
their religion ſo far at leaſt, as to make a credible profeſſion of their being the ſincere 
diſciples of Chriſt, and muſt make known their agreement in all the neceſſary prin- 
ciples of chriſtianity *.. They muſt profeſs not only the one true God, but faith in 
Jeſus Chriſt, the Lord, in his moſt important characters and offices, together with 
uch repentance of ſin, and ſuch a viſible practice of holineſs, as may give reaſon to 
: hope their profeſſion js ſincere. In the primitive times they © confeſſed their faith, 
and then ſhewed their works, Alls xix. 18. and thereby proved their profeſſion to 
be ſincere, and their faith to be a © true or living faith. James ii. 17, 18. It was 
commanded that the © Jews ſhould bring forth truits meet for repentance, ” in order 
to be admitted to-Jebr's baptiſm. Matth. iii. 8. And furely then it muſt be required 
to the baptiſm, of chriſtianity, or an union with the diſciples of Chrift . They are 
generally deſcribed to be ſuch as worſhip God, through 7e/us Chriſt our Lord, and 
2 75 that faith which worketh by love; which is the ſubſtance of chriſtianity in a 
v ew words. | 7:31 ESR; $2157 
"And though there are, and will be, ſome leſſer differences in ſentiment. among 
chriſtians in all ages, and though they are as great as were between the jewiſh and the 
gentile converts in primitive times; yet the new teſtament teaches, that they may all 
unite in the ſame; chriſtian ſociety, and ** receive one another in the Lord; that is, to 
all the privileges of fellow-chriſtians, and the fellowſhip of goſpel-ordinances, even 
upon as large a foot as Chriſt has received them. Rom. xiv. 3. and xv. 7. Whether 
they are ſtrong or weak in the faith, op are to be thus received, without entang- 
ling their minds with more doubtful and diſputable things; Rom. xiv. 1. that is, 
. herbs or fleſh, or believe ſome days were holy, « every day alike.” 
veries 35: F Y | eee! aw A "C08 | 
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: It; Again, The light of reaſon teacheth, that there muſt be a mutual conſent, 
compact, or agreement, amongſt ſuch perſons as profeſs the ſame religion, to walk 
according to the directions and diftates of it, and to aſſiſt and encourage, to 8 


Here it is not proper to divert ſo far from my ſubject, as to enter into a debate, how many of the 
| e e of Chriſt, ora true chriſtian ; This is an end- 
ing to the different opinions of men. 1 12 3+: $280 
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| 5 
Reaſin and revelation agree in ſocial religion. Bect. II. 
port one another, in the profeſſion and practice of it, as well as to meet and 
ſhip together at certain ſeaſons, and a certain place. This engagement for mu- 
wal aſſiſtance is very neceſſary, for the 1 of any religion in the world; and 
without ſuch an agreement as to time and place, a company of men cannot meet fot 
an ſe whatſoever, either in things civil or religious. nl 5 | 
| Jt there be any preciſe time, and any particular place, appointed for this purpoſe 
by divine revelation, reaſon immediately determines that we muſt meer at that time 
and that place: But where there is not any ſuch divine direction, there the place 
and time muſt be concerted and agreed by who are united in ſuch a ſociety; nor 
has any one perſon power to impoſe his will or humour upon the reft. The acts of 
teligion mult be all free and voluntary. 2 | 
Now what faith the new teſtament in this caſe ? The union, or mutual agreement 
particular chriſtians for this purpoſe, which is the bond of their fociety, is 
expreſſed by St. Paul, or, at leaſt, it is included in that phraſe of receiving one 
another, as Chriſt has received us; Rom. xv. 7. that with one mouth we may glo- 
rify God. It is a mutual receiving one in the Lord. Rom. xvi. 2. 
word is uſed to the ſame purpoſe, 2 1. _ in _ ſcriptures. If this a- 
ment be not expreſſed fo plainly in ſcripture as ſome ns might expect, it is 
— the very nature of things, and the reaſon of —2 makes K mutual con- 
ſent and agreement ſo neceſſary to kerp up any public religion, that it was not need- 
ful for the ſcriptures to be more —— or particular in the appointment of it. 
Ass for the place of worſhip, there is none made ſacred, or divinely appointed, 
under the new teſtament. Jabs iv. 21 — 24. Neither in this mountain, Ge- 
rizim, nor at Jeruſalem, ſhall they worſhip the Father; but the hour cometh, and 
now is at hand, when, without regard to any particular place, they ſhall be ac- 
counted true worſhippers, who worſhip God in ſpirit and truth.” And there- 
. fore, ſome convenient place muſt be agreed upon by the ſociety, ſince the new teſta- 
ment.determines none. 
As to the time, it is confeſſed that we chriſtians have not ſo expreſs and particular 
- preſcriptions of the ſeaſons of worſhip as the Jeus enjoyed, neither as to their weekly 
Fibbat or any other of their feſtivals : but there is ſufficient evidence from ſacred 
hiſtory, that the firſt day of the week was the uſual ſeaſon of public chriſtian worſhip 
in the apoſtles times, and in the following ages; and the day was known am 
chriſtians by the honourable title of the Lord's day, fo far, that — of 
it was the characteriſtic, or diſtinguiſhing mark of a chriſtian. Now ſince it was 
ſo early and ſo univerſally practiſed by the profeſſors of chriſtianity, we have juſt rea- 
ſon to think it was appointed by. the inſpired that chriſtians ſhould come to- 
gether to warſhip God on that day, give r to their riſen Saviour, A ii. 
1,—4. 41. xx. 7. 1 Cm xvi. 1, 2. Rev. i. 10. And that they ſhould agree to 
come * worſhip at. che puns _ — * ſame TS ban from 1 Cor. xi. 20, 
33. and xiv. 23. w church were to ther at one 
Otherwiſe they were to tarry for ane another till the Cit pare? hem — 4 


IV. Since mankind is mortal, and every human afſembly will die away by degrees 
unleſs it. be ſupplied with new members, common reaſon directs — — 
A | , . 438 ; 1 to 


* Where-the magiſtrate takes upon him, vhetker with er without | order from heaven, to appoint 
the forms, times, and paces of world, and the willing conſe t 5, 2nd obey the magitru 
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Se Rrofen and revelatim agree in ftcial religion. 7 
to receive in new upon their appearance to be y qualified, accor 
— —— and the Judgment of that 3 that there may 
be a continuance of this religion in the world. 

And in the ſame manner the light of nature, or reaſon, and common prudener, 
teach us alſo, that if the perſons who have thus profeſſed any particular religion, do 
either renounce it in iple or profeſſion, or maintain, in a public and notorious: 
manner, ſuch a ſet of notions, or ſuch's courſe of converſation, or of worſhip, as 
is inconſiſtent with it, CY will think it proper to caſt ſuch perſons - 
out of their fellowſhip, ere their reli- 
on For whar — has gle with darkneſs a man of vice with the ſons of 
virtue, «ark with # rw, or a pagan with a chriſtian 

pms mb — — 1 | 
new-members on profeſſion chriſtianity ti. 41, 47. They who glad- 

received the word were baptized ; and the ſame day there des wee N 
ut three thouſand ſouls: And Nr fuch as ſhould - 
be ſaved.” And does notthe apoſtle teach the churches to take care that they be 
pure, and free from ſcandal, \ſeparatin g themſelves from evil members, and 
caſting out thoſe that depart n tho ruth, or ae of groſs immoralities ? 
2 Thefſ. iii. 6. Withdraw 7 from every dns walketh diforderly.” 
1 Cor. v. 5, 11, 13. © When ye are gathered together, Jeliver fach a ont Al. | 


Purge out the old eaven, Nen new lump: that is, 
mong yourſelves that wickd perſon. If a man that * 


eator, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, keep no com- 
pany with ſuch a one; no, not to eat.” And thoſe who deny the reſurrection, and 
overthrow the faith of ſome, are delivered to Satan, and caſt out of the church into 
the world, which is his kingdom, © that they may learn not to blaſpheme. ” 1 Tim, 
i. 19, 20. and 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18. | 

-afon and chriſtian — — that, upon the credible evidence of 
a ſincere repen a change of heart and life, ſuch offender ſhould be 
2 —— s ſociety again: So the offending corinthian was forg) ba 


and received and reſtored again to the love and communion of the chriſtian 
there. See 2 Cor. ii. 7-9. 


v. It is evident to common reaſon, when ſuch a voluntary oo qe 17 — 
tuted, the right of receiving or caſting out members, or — 
tance, lies originally in the ſociety itſelf, becauſe the ſociety i n is formed, uh and 
ſubſiſts, by the mutual compact of it's own members; and whatſoever qualifications 
are required of perſons, in order to become members of this body, it is the ſociety 
itſelf that has an original right to judge whether the perſons have theſe quis 
or no. It was upon the mutual acknowledgement of ſuch qualifications, 
or implied, that this ſociety was firſt founded; and as a voluntary ſociety, it muſt 
be maintained on the ſame foot, otherwiſe new members will be likely to _ admitted, 
and impoſed upon them, to the great diſlike and injury of the ſoci 

Indeed they may e beg . te may number, whom = 
13 derrer {killed > to act for the whole ſociety 
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particularly to examine into the qualifications» of and — the 
cauſe, when members are to be received, or to be caſt out · but they ſhould never 
renounce their own original right. They may alſo appoint any particular perſon to 
go before the reſt in this matter, to give them his advice herein, to acquaint them 
what ions are fit to be received, and to pronounce the ſentence of receiving them 
into the ſociety, or excluding them from it, according to the evidence of their qua- 
lifications: And this, I. preſume, will be uſually allowed to be the office of the 
fixed paſtor, or preſident of the aſſembly, where there is ſuch a preſident. 

And does not the new teſtament generally give directions agreeable to this dictate 
of the light of nature? Does not St. Fu e e cum themſelves his apo- 
ſtolic advices about receiving, caſting out, or reſtoring members? See his advice 
to the church at Rome, Rom. i. 7. and xiv. 1. „ Ye ſaints at Rome, receive him that 
is weak in faith.“ Rom. xv. Receive ye one another.” Nom. Xvi. 2. Re- 
ceive ye Pbebe in the Lord a Re Tante. See his advice to the Corinthians, 
1 Cor. v. 4. In the name of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, when ye are gathered together, 
deliver ſuch a wicked man to Satan. verſe 13. Put away from among yourſelves 
gil wicked perſon.” And in 2/Cor. ii. 6. © this is called a puniſhment — by 

And verſes 7. 8, 10. the church was taught and required kalen. 
8 his evident repentance, as confirm their love toms War ro im to the f. 
br „of * the church. 
is. granted indeed, when proper officers are choſen and fixed among them it is 
by their miniſtrations, by their advice and direction, chriſtian churches ſhould 
ulually exerciſe this diſcipline; and ſo the orders of Chriſt. are directed to the angels 
wen churches. Rev. chapters ii. and iii. But the whole work of reformation and 


epline there required, is ſuch as eminently concerns the churches or -people them- 
es, and not the Pon only. 
It is alſo granted, that many times churches do commit the whole care of this 
Een r into che hand of their miniſters, as being uſually fitteſt to judge of the pro- 
; made; but it ought never to be ſo entirely given into their hands, as to re- 
nounce the people s right of judging in theſe affairs. Diotrephes, who loved to have 
the pre · eminence among them, aſſumed to himſelf the right of receiving and caſt- 
ing out members from the church; but he was ſeverely reproved for his pride and 
uſurpation, when he forbid his llow-chriſtian to receive brethren who were worthy.” 
3 John 9, 10. Miniſters may happen to prove ſo injudicious, or ſo negligent of 
. enquiry into the profeſſion and qualifications of perſons to be admitted, ſo ſubject to 
+ x or ſo engaged in a party- quarrel, as to fill the church with ſuch mem- 
+6 as may be very contrary to the ſentiments of the majority of the church; and 
if the people renounce their own right 1 in this affair, they may thank themſelyes for 
ſuch unhappy conſequences: _ - | 
I would add. alſo, that if people entirely give up the right of admiſſion and ex- 
cluon to the miniſter alone, they can never calt the miniſtes himſelf outs 1. he be 
never ſo im 1 and immoral. 
' Having found the conſtitution of a chriſtian church to be 0 bee to the 
dictates of right e let us conſider what are the acts of worſhip which are to be 
paid to. God in public, and in what manner muſt they be performed; and we ſhall 
Ting the 651.98 of reaſon * the new —— l agrecing here alſo. 12 
1067 " 


ads * I; e this text refers to hols, as a traveller at A and Aan to hold 42 
"22 the. chriſtian church there; but the reaſon of things is the ſame, -or 52 wich regard 
tie perſons into a fixed and conſtant communion with any * Thete muſt be full a — 


agreement. 
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VI. The ſeveral acts of worſhip which the light of natute directs us to pay to the 

God, are ſuch as theſe: To adore him with all humility, on the account” of 

is glorious perfections, and his wonderful works of and wiſdom 3. to join 
together in oye to God for ſuch bleſſings as we ſtand in need of; to confeſs our 
ſins, and aſk the forgiveneſs of them; to acknowledge his mercies, and give thanks 
to his'goodneſs ; and to ſing with the voice to his honour and praiſe. The light of 
nature directs us alſo to continually a further acquaintance with the nature and 
will of that God whom we worſhip, in order to practiſe our duty the better, and 
pleaſe our creator; and to provide ſome way for the further inſtruction of thoſe who 
are ignorant of that religion, and come into their aſſemblies to be inſtructed; and 
for the exhortation of the people to fulfil their duty to God and their neighbours, 
And if there are any ſpecial rites or ceremonies, ſuch as belong to ſocial worſhip, 


& 7 * 
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| the light of nature tells us, that here they ought to be 


performed. e * 71 421] 

And does not the new teſtament ſet all theſe matters before us ſo plainly and 
vently, with regard to chriſtianity, that I need not ſtand to cite chapter and 

, where theſe things are practiſed by the apoſtles, and the primitive chriſtians, 

in their aſſemblies ? Here adorations, prayers, and thankſgivings, are offered up to 
God, but in the name of Jeſus, as their only mediator: Here their addrefles are 
made to God with one mind, and with one mouth, to the glory of God, ho is the God 
and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chrift : Here pſalms, and hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs, 
are ſung to the honour of the creator and redeemer : Here the word of God is 
preached for the inſtruction of the _ or unbelievers, who come into the 
chriſtian aſſemblies, that ſinners or in may be converted, and chriſtians edified, 
and exhorted to perſiſt in the faith, and improve in holineſs. 1 Cor. xiv, 23. Here 
the great ordinance of chriſtian communion, the Lord's ſupper, is celebrated, by 
diſtributing and receiving bread and wine, and eating and drinking in remembrance of 
their common Saviour and of his death. 1. _ 2 eee has rene. 
viz. baptiſm, it being not ſo properly an act of public or ſocial religion, I do not 
find it is any —— St be done in — and though it might be rendered 
more extenſively uſeful by that means for ſome purpoſes, yet it may be performed in 
private houſes, or in retired places, as it ſometimes was in the primitive ages. 


VII. Since there ought to be ſuch public miniſtrations performed as I have deſ- 
cribed, our own reaſon and obſervation of mankind ſufficiently informs us, that all 
P of leading theſe public religious ſervices; viz. they are not 
all fit to ſpeak uſefully in the name of men to God, in prayer or praiſe, or to teach 
the things of God to others, in à profitable and becoming manner, nor with de- 
cency and exactneſs to celebrate all. the rights and ceremonies of any religion. Rea- 
ſon itſelf therefore directs us that there ſnould be one or more perſons choſen in 
every religious aſſembly, who ſhould be wiſe and prudent, grave, ſober and faith- 
ful, and better ſkilled in the things of religion than others; and who ſhould be ca- 

ble in a more clear and happy manner to expreſs them, that he, or they, may go 
before the congregation, them in their ſeveral acts of worſhip; that they 
may give inſtruction to the reſt, and with their lips offer up their common addreſſes 
to . a . to pr in fü $3440 
For this. on teaches us, that if a perſon ſo qualified be not found in any 

articular 3 they ought to 9 55 And 2 he 

. {kill in e r up others, from time to _— 
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- the articles of their religion, that be able to inftrudt th and be- 
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it be enquired, what the light of reaſon directs about the inveſtiture of ſuch a 
erſon in this office ? I know of nothing more, but that the e ſhould make all 
ue enquiry concerning his qualifications z that they ſhould aſk the opinion or advice 
of other teachers, who are better ſkilled in this religion than themſelves, where it 
can be conveniently obtained; and when they themſelves alſo have had ſufficient ex- 
perience of his abilities, aud knowledge of his virtues, they ſhould agree to chuſe 
im into this office; and that he himfelf folemnly ſhould accept of it; and devote, 
of give up, himſelf to it; and that he ſhould be with ſolemnity recommended, 
by public prayers, to the bleſſing of God, in the dif of it. This is all the 
inveſtiture that reaſon ſeems to 3 And this man, thus ſet apart to the ſa- 
cred work, ſhould continually ur to improve his qualifications, and render 
his religious ſervices more and more uſeful to the people, and take due care, as a 
faithful overſeer, that the people maintain the practice of the religion they profeſs. 
Reaſon itſelf alſo teaches us, that if there be any perſons in the aſſembly who give 
ſufficient evidence of their being inſpired, or taught of God, and of having any di- 
vine commiſſion to inſtruct the people; theſe perſons ought eminently to be received 
as teachers, and ras eee in ſuch religious ſervice. tes 1 ; 
Let us now ſee what the new teſtament, or the rule of chriſtianity directs in this 
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Penis is ſufficiently evident, that ſcripture has appointed ſuch a ſet of men, or 

ſuch officers in the chriſtian church, as may lead divine worſhip in their aſſemblies, 

and may celebrate the inſtitutions of the goſpel among them. We find their names 

and titles frequently mentioned as paſtors, teachers, elders, biſhops, ſhepherds, &c. 
. We find the duties of their ſtation often ſpoken of, the characters and qualification of 

the perſons deſcribed, their ſupport provided for, and the people's duty to them en- 

joined. And ſinoe the church is to continue to the end of the world, or till Chrift 

comes again from heaven, it is plain there muſt be always ſuch perſons to miniſter 

in ho things in every age. . | | N 

In the very primitive times there was a great variety of talents and capacities, for 
the miniſtrations of chriſtian worſhipy conferred by inſpiration upon thoſe who em- 

braced the religion of Chriſt: Theſe were taught of God in a more immediate man- 
ner f: And where theſe extraordinary gifts were numerous, either they needed no 

1 other preachers, teachers, or miniſters, always ſuppoſing ſome wiſe perſon amongſt 
g - them to be a S, à preſident, or chairman, who, by natural rules of prudence 
| and order, ſhould keep their various performances within che limits of decency and 
edification'y or, at leaſt, they were not yet furniſhed with particular officers, being 

then but in an imperfect ſtate as to regular order. Such was the corintbian church: 

i rl 410888; SIAT in We ee tnt re e And 


According to the light of nature and reaſon, no man ſhould. be made a teacher, or preſident, or 

822 voluntary religious ſociety, but by the conſent and agreement of that ſoci 75 to put them · 

ſelves under his inſtructions and care. No civil powers have authority, by the law of nature, in theſe 

matters of religion and conſcience ; nor can any man be made an officer in any ſociety, without his own 

e free conſent : And as all religious affairs regard either the honour of God or converſe with him, ſo an ad- 

K. * a bleſſing, is a natural and reaſonable ſolemnity, that ſhould attend the entrance into a 

ions © | 3 , © {72 ? a 

Fee fo much dee iu Ws day among Us chiiftinurit Feral, that even thedea- 

tons, who were appointed to take care of the poor, had ſuch extraordinary gifts, and exerciſed tuem now- 
and then in teaching the people as evangeliſts, See Acts vi. 2, 3 SLES ia #1. ah cs 
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rin or evangeliſt was preſent, he is reaſonably ſuppoſed to pre- 
ſide ; or, in his abſence, he ſometimes gives direction for their conduct, as though 
he were preſent. 1 Cor. v. 3, 4. 7 | 1 
But in other churches, where theſe gifts were but few, the chief poſſeſſors of them, 
and eſpecially the early and more experienced converts, were choſen out to be elders, 
or guides, and leaders of their worſhip, paſtors, or teachers, according to their pe- 
culiar talents of exhortation, or of inſtruction: And they were ſometimes called 
overſeers, that is, biſhops, having an overſight of the people, and their behaviour; 
being reaſonably ſuppoſed to know more of the will of Cbriſ than the common peo- 
ple, and to be more ſolicitous for the honour of chriſtianity, and for it's preſervation. 
It is probable that ſometimes theſe elders, or overſeers, which words are uſed 
promiſcuouſly in ſeveral places of the new teſtament ®, might be pointed out by 
the direction of a ſpirit of prophecy, or by the gift of diſcernment of ſpirits, by the 
apoſtles, or other inſpired men, in that day, as Timothy was pointed out by prophe- 
cy, to be an evangeliſt, 1 Tim. i, 18. and iv. 14. And in this ſenſe the apoſtles 
and evangeliſts, Paul and Barnabas, Timothy and Titus might perhaps, by the direc- 


tion of the holy Spirit, nominate. the perſons fit to be ordained elders in the churches, 


ahd, upon the conſent of the churches, might ordain or appoint them for that pur- 
pole. As xiv. 23. 1 Tim. v. 22. Tit. i. 5, And perhaps this is the reaſon why 
it is ſaid of the elders of Epheſus, that the holy Ghoſt had made them overſeers. 
As xx. 17, 28. But it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that any perſons were made rulers, 
teachers or overſeers of any church of ſerious chriſtians, without the conſent of the 
ſociety, who were to be taught and governed by them in matters relating to their 
eternal intereſts. | | 

Even when an apoſtle was to be choſen in the room of Fudas, the hundred and 
twenty diſciples, of whom eleven were es, joined in the choice of two per- 

rſons, out of which the lot determi one to be an apoſtle. As i. 15, 23. 
Ds who r the ſecular affairs of the church, were choſen by the people. 
Adds vi. 3. And ſtill more reaſonable it is, that elders, or biſhops, who have the 
care of their ſouls, ſhould be choſen by them who want and deſire their inſtruftions 
in ſuch important concerns. 

In following ages, when theſe extraordinary gifts ceaſed in the churches, it is 
more . the hiſtories of thoſe times, that their overſeers, or biſhops, were 
choſen by the people. And the characters of them are given us at large, and very 
particularly, in two places of ſcripture. 1 Tim. iii. 1—1 3. and Tit. i. 5, 6. And cer- 
tainly this is left upon record, that we might be directed in ſuch a choice to the end 
of the world, as well as to give directions to Timothy and Titus in the performance of 
their extraordinary office at this time. | | SE 8 
As for the inveſtiture of men with this office, the new teſtament gives us ſome 
notices that they were ſet apart by ſolemn prayer and faſting, and generally with 
laying on of the hands of the perſons who were inſpired, or poſſeſſed of ſome ſu- 
perior character. Whether this rite were deſigned to communicate any new gifts, 
r — 79954-4177 miniſtrations; or whether 

n | 3 2 N it 
F Tt may not be imp! i the chief ſeri where theſe charaQers are uſed 

| 4 —4— 3 Pubs pomgale- 2 N Ad, . „% From Miletus Pas ſent to 
Epheſus, and called the elders of the church. But in verſe 28. St. Paal calls theſe very perſons overſeers. 
$7/0xo7%5, biſhops. 77. i. 5. ** Ordain elders in every city,” verſe 6. If any be blameleſs.” 
For, in verſe 7. ** a biſhop muſt be blameleſs.” 1 Pet. v. 1, 2. The elders which are among you, I 
exhort, who am alſo an elder ; feed the flock of God, taking the overſight thereof, the biſhoprick the! a- 
of, &r:0xtrei]6g. But our eng tranſlators have generally taken care to keep the word biſhop” for the 
moſt part out of ſight, where it is applied to preſbyters, or elders, in the greek. 
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it was only retained in the chriſtian church as it had been an ancient 'rits; uſed al- 
moſt from the earlieſt ages of mankind, on ſeveral occaſions, particularly in the 
ſolemn benediction of a perſon, or in the prayer for a bleſſing on him, or appoint- 
ment of him to any ſpecial ſervice, I am not able to determine“: This is certain, 
that the rite of impoſition of hands has ſomething natural in it, when we pray for 
a bleſſing to deſcend on any particular perſon, and more eſpecially at his entrance 
into an office; as it were to point him out in a viſible manner to God and the 
world. Good old Jacob laid his hands on Ephraim and Manaſſeb, when he bleſſed 
them. Gen. xlviii.14—18. And in Deut. xxxiv. 9. Moſes laid his hands on Joſhua, as his 
ſucceſſor. The children of 77-2] alſo laid their hands on the Levites, at their dedica- 
cation to the ſervice of the tabernacle. Numb. viii. 10. But as there are different opi- 
nions on this ſubje&, I diſmiſs it, without any other determination than this, that it 
ſeems to be a ſort of natural ceremony, an innocent and ancient rite at ſuch ſeaſons ; 
though I do not ſee ſufficient proof of the certain neceſſity of it. Even as lifting up 
the hands to heaven, in prayer for a 1 on one's ſelf, is a ſort of natural rite 
or geſture, uſed by jews and heathens, and not neceſſary to be uſed in every ſolitary - 
or perſonal prayer. The laying on the hands on another perſon, when we are praying 
for a bleſſing on him, ſeems to be of the ſame kind, viz. a ſort of natural rite or 
geſture, much uſed in the old teſtament and the new; and Gong it 18 not plainly 
made neceſſary on every ſuch occaſion, yet it muſt ſtill be acknowledged it was often, 
if not always, uſed in the primitive and inſpired times, when either gifts or offices 
were conferred by ſome particular Lune upon others. 

And it certainly adds a ſort of ſolemnity to the work; and it has ſo much of 
countenance from ſcripture, that I think it cannot be called a mere human and ar- 
bitrary invention of men. plinth | | : 

This is certain, that ſuch perſons were to be trained up in a ſucceſſion for this ſer- 
vice in the churches. © Timothy was requrired to commit to faithful men the things 
that he had heard and learned of Sr. Paul, that they might be able to teach others 
alſo. 2 Tim. ii. 2. And theſe perſons were to give up themſelves continually to 
the word and prayer, as the an did,” As vi. 4. and to excite and ſtir up their 
talents for inſtruction and edification, to give attendance to reading, to exhortation, 
and give themſelves wholly to them, that their profiting might appear to all. For 
if this be required of ſo extraordinary a perſon as Timothy, 1 Tim. iv. 13—16. much 
more reaſonably is ir required of thoſe who have no extraordinary gifts. 

I might further add, that theſe teachers and miniſters of the goſpel are required in 
the new teſtament to be faithful, diligent, and zealous in the work of Chrift, wil 
lingly taking the care, or overſight, of the religious concerns of the people, in 
inſtructing and overſeeing the flock, and watching over them for their ſpiritual 
good, as well as going before them in all acts of holineſs, and being examples to 
- oi N in word, in converſation, in faith, in charity, and in purity from 
all ſin. verſe 12.” 


* Timothy, a young —— had the hands of the elders, that is, the preſbytery, laid upon him 
1 Tim. iv. 14. And perhaps, at the ſame time, he was bleſſed by the hands of St. Paul with extraor- 
* dinary gifts.” 2 Tim, i 6. And he himſelf, an evangeliſt, was ordered to lay hands ſuddenly on no 
man,” 1 Tim, v. 22. It is a queſtion indeed whether Timothy, or the preſbytery, could. confer any ex- 
traordinary gifts or bleſſings ; it is more probable, for many reaſons, that this belonged only to the apo- 

files ; and then this their impoſition of hands could not be deſigned for the conferring. of extraordinary 

gifts ; but ſtill it might be uſed to pronounce a prophetical blefling on the preacher, which no uninſpired 
3 could doz or finally, it might be ordinary form of benediction, or of inſtitution to an 
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PON this ſhort, ſurvey of things, -under this. head, give me leave firſt to 
755 one obſervation, and then conſider the enquiry propoſed. * 7 
he obſervation is this: Various were the affairs and regulations of the primitive 

churches, relating to their ſeveral officers, whether apoſiles, evangeliſts, biſhops, paſ- 

tors, teac hers, pro rophets, elders, &c. and in the nomination of thoſe officers, whether 

by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, —— prayer and lot, by in „* of the Spirit, by prophecy, 

by gifts of diſcerning ſpirits, or by the choice e, &c. 'And in their or- 
dination, or - miſſion, | by | faſting, . and by ' impoſition of hands, as well as prayer: 

And whether this were performed by the apoſtles, prophets, preſbyters, or elders, 

or evangeliſts, &c. Now all theſe things at that time were ſo much directed, go- 

verned, influenced, determined, and tranſacted by extraordinary gifts, and the ; in- 

ſpired perſons who poſſeſſed them, that I cannot find, in the new teſtament, any one 

inſtance of the choice and miſſion, appointment or inveſtiture, of any ordinary of- 

ficer, or officers, who were not of the Lay way kind; and therefore theſe things 

cannot, in every point, be rules or patterns for following times. 

If any one here object, that if we ſuppoſe the 2 ordination, and miſ- 
ſion of miniſters, to be ſo deſcribed in the Ags of the: apoſtles, as not to give following 
ages an exact rule or pattern for their ordinary practice; why may we not alſo ſup- 
pole ſome of the doctrines and duties of —— chriſtianity deſcribed in the goſpeY- 
to belong only to extraordinary times? 

The anſwer is eaſy: viz. That mazkind ate m be fryodthrough.all. agen s of chriſ⸗ 
tianity in the ſame way, by the ſame goſpel, the ſame doctrines and +l But the 
preachers of this goſpel may not be furniſhed nor ordained the ſame way, when ex- 
traordinary commiſſions, extraordinary gifts, and powers, are ceaſed: For it is by 
parent, that theſe extraordinary preachers, and governors of the church mingled 
exerciſe of their extraordinary powers with ſome of their ordinary miniſtrations. 
Hence it comes to paß hr K is ſo difficult a queſtion, and ſo exceedi hard to 
affirm with exactneſs and certainty, how many of theſe officers, and of ſolemn 
rites and actions, were deſigned by Chriſt to be continued in the following ordinary 
occaſions of theſe churches, when extraordinary gifts ſhould ceaſe; and how man 
of theſe. forms are to be practiſed in all ſucceeding ages. Moſt of the learned 
inquiſitive. men who have written ſince, have greatly differed in their opinions of this 
matter, and. left many things therein: dficule, or ene, after all their laborious 


comments. 
Let us enquire then what 1 is 7 all theſe things, chat is certain and neceflary 
toned and is. not. en eee . which 1 have ane. 


1. This ſeems certain by. he light of nawre and reaſon, that chriflian affemblies, 
as well as any others, in ordinary as well as extraordinary times, ſhould: have a teach- 
er, to inſtruct the Wee in knowledge, and make known to the church kak mind 
and will of. God in his Word: They ſhould: have an exhorter, to. ſtir up 
to the practice of their duty; a man of prayer, to addreſs God in their Nane de vo- 
tions; an overſeer, or biſhop, to take charge of the flock, to inſpect the n 


* 
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of che people, and watch for the good of their ſouls; a preſident, to be chairman 
in their aſſemblies, to keep up order there; and a grave and ſkilful perſon fit to ad- 
miniſter the r:tes and ſeals 4 the chriſtian religion. Now all theſe characters, ca- 1 
: ies, and talents, are often contained in one ſingle n, who may be ſufficient 3 
* church; or, perhaps, in two or three perſons, for the ſupply of larger 3 
urches. 2 
2. I think we may take it alſo for a certainty, that where God doth not interpo 4 
to point out the teachers, or overſeers, in any chriſtian church, by inſpiration, I 
; no perſon or either in the church or ſtate, who have any rightful power, N 
Sa either from reaſon or ſcripture, to impoſe a teacher, ot overſeer, on any aſ- 
ly of chriſtians whatſoever, without their own conſent; for it is they themſelves f 
muſt give an account for their own ſouls to God; and therefore, they muſt have a : 
right to chuſe who ſhall teach and lead them in matters of religion. Conſcience is too 
| ſacred a thing to be —_— = by fallible men, and the ſoul is too valuable to 
have it's concerns intruſted with any perſons, without our own agreement. 
And though the choice or conſent of the churches may not be ſo particularly men- 
tioned in ſcripture, when elders or- were ordained them, by perſons 
who were inſpired, yet reaſon itſelf ſuppoſes it 5 and their extraordinary gifts from the 
holy Spirit, proved and required the duty of ſubmiſſion and conſent in the people, 
mers dye aro had not a hand in the firſt chuſing of them. The great God could do 
them no wrong by appointing elders, or biſhops, for them, in an immediate way, 
or by inſpiration. Wh : | | 
But when extraordinary gifts ceaſed, we find many teſtimonies in the early writers, 
to the conſent of the people in the choice of their church-officers. The ſcripture 
' <Kſelf makes it evident, that deacons were choſen by the people in primitive times. 
Az, vi. 3. Brethren, look ye out from among you ſeven men, &c. verſes 5—7. And 
_ theſe were to be intruſted only with the money, or temporal things of the church. 
And nature, and univerſal cuſtom, teach us, that phyſicians and lawyers, who are 
intruſted with the care of the bodies and eſtates of men, are not — on us by 
others, but are choſen by the perſons who intruſt them. If I would learn philoſo- = 
phy, or any ſcience, ' art, or trade, I have a natural right to chuſe who ſhall inſtruct 
me in it. Even children are allowed to chuſe their own guardians ; and boys, who 
are apprentices, to chuſe their own maſters. And doth not reaſon loudly proclaim 
this truth, that the guides of our ſouls in religion ought to be choſen by ourſelves 
when we are at the age of man, as being a matter of dearer and more divine impor- 
tance than any other; and an affair in whoſe ſucceſs none can be ſo much concerned 
as ourſelves ; for it is of ourſelves that God will expect a final account. Let us take 
| heed then to our own conduct in this matter, and remember, that the new teſtament 
has never appointed any uninſpired men to chuſe paſtors or teachers for a whole aſ- 
ſembly of people, and impoſe them upon the aſſembly, or upon any particular mem- 
bers thereof, againſt their will. Nee A "0 
3. It is certain alſo, that due care ought to be taken that the perſons be fitly quali- 
fied who are choſen into this office or miniſtry: And though private chriſtians have 
a right to chuſe their miniſters, and may beſt judge of the general ſuitableneſs of 
their talents to their own edification, yet they are ſeldom ſo fit judges of the learned 
qualifications of miniſters, as thoſe who have been ſome years miniſters, paſtors, or 
teachers themſelves, whether of the ſame or of neighbouring churches ; and there- 
fore, / reaſon tells us, it is generally moſt proper that ſome of theſe more knowing 
and experienced —— be conſulted in this matter; and, after due — 


and 
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knowledge of the perſoti, their approbation be obtained to encourage the 
of the people, where it can be conveniently had: And therefore, in ſcripture; as 
ſhall ſhew immediately, we never find any ordinations by the people, alone without 
ſuperior helps; nor ſhould it ever be done, where ſuch helps can be obtained. 
4. May not add, It is certain alſo, that there ought to be ſome ſacred ſolemnity 
attending the inveſtiture or ordination of every ſuch officer? This has always been done 
in all nations, both in civil and ſacred affairs. This ought to done by a ſolemn and 
ic dedication of himſelf to this ſervice, with the r of the church concurring 
to ſeck a divine bleſſing on him therein. Reaſon itſelf dictates this as a moſt proper 
| ice, And it is as certain, that the union and affiſtance of a few other miniſters, 

h in prayer and exhortation, make a ſort of beautiful harmony, and add ſolemn - 
weight to this tranſaction of dedicating 4 perſon to God: They are generally better 
capable of offering up the —— the ſociety to God on ſuch an occafion : They 
are beſt able to give a word of counſel or advice to the new miniſter and to the 

le z which is a ceremony that ſhould uſually attend ſuch an inveſtiture into this office 

or ** every thing is ſanctified by the word and prayer :” 1 Tim. iv. g. And this wilt have - 
a tendency to maintain a happy union and correſpondence between different aſſem- 
blies of the ſame religion, whether the miniſters put their hands on the head of che 
new miniſter or no. eee .. 
5. This is alſo certain, that the impoſition of hands, or any ordination whatſo—- 
ever, by biſhops, or preſbyters, can never be abſolutely neceſſary to make a new pref- 
byter or biſhop'; for the Lord Jeſus Cbriſt would never leave the ſubſiſtence or pro- 
pagation of his churches, or the virtue or efficacy-of his word and his ſacraments, 
to depend on the uninterrupted ſucceſſion of any office or officer, biſhop or preſby- 
ter, to be tranſmitted from hand to hand, by any neceſſary forms of ordination, from 
the apoſtles days down to our's; for then it would be impoſſiblefor any church, or 
even for any any particular chriſtian, to know whether ever they have had an authen- 
tie miniſter, whether they have ever received the goſpel truly, or partook of any true 
ſacrament, or have any juſt hope of ſalvation; becauſe it is impoſſible for plain 
chriſtian, or even for any miniſters in our age, ſo far from the apoſtles, to be abſo- 
lutely aſſured, that ſuch ordinations have been rightly tranſmitted through ſixteen hun- 
dred years, witho — one 8 ver I might . N 
N that any pretend to have of ſuch a ſucceſſion, is t =: 
Which is attended with abundant uncertainties and impoſſibilities; as 2 often 
ſnewn by proteſtant writers. 

There is another reaſon alſo why the ordination, or impoſition of hands, by either 
biſhops or elders, or any ſuperior character, cannot be abſolutely neceſſary to make 
a miniſter, or ordain a paſtor, in a particular — and —— chat a _ * 
tion may be corrupted, and every biſhop and elder therein may be departed from th 
faich and ice bg ht it was in 'Eng/and in the days of popery ; then, 
if a certain number of good men jein themſelves in ; church, or voluntary ſociety, 
for the ſake of reformation, and enjoying pure worſhip, they can never have a miniſ- 
ter ſettled and ordained among them, while theſe corrupt c around them refuſe 
their aſſiſtance, and even forbid and it to their utm̃oſt. But our bleſſed Lord 
would never leave his people, ho deſire reformation, under ſuch circumſtances of 
— to be reſormed. There muſt therefore, in ſome caſes, be a power of 

ination veſted in the miniſter and people themſelves, without the abſolute 
of recourſe to others. And this is called a mere independent, or a popular ordina- 
tion; as that by biſhops is called epiſcopal; and that by elders, preſbyterian. 


6, Will 
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6. Will it not follow, from all theſe premiſes, that when there are no inſpired per · 


ſons in a church, and the chriſtian aſſemblies are left to the ordinary ways of 
ting themſelves from age to age, and of ſupplying themſelves! with officers fi | 
 edification, theſe church - affairs are to be conducted by ſuch plain rules and dictates 
of the light of nature and common prudence, as are mentioned before, and which, 
in the days of extraordinary gifts, were never contradicted; though thoſe extraor- 
dinary gifts, at that time, might ſometimes ſuperſede the neceſſity of ſome of theſe 
- prudential rules: Yet always keeping an eye to the conduct of the primitive churches, 
Þo far as the extraordinary | and gifs, orders and actions, in thoſe times, di 
not plainly interpoſe, to ſuper-add any thing above and beyond what was practica- 
ble and proper in ordinary caſes; and always taking care that nothing be impoſed as 
neceſſary, but what ſcripture, and the plain reaſon of things, have evidently made 
ſo; and managing all other prudential concerns by the joint opinion and conſent of 
the ſociety elf ? I think, if we act by this rule, we cannot diſpleaſe Chriſ our Lord, 
even though we ſhould happen to miſtake in ſame little f n 
7. Though the people in the uninſpired ages of the church muſt always chuſe their 
own officers, and perhaps, in ſome uncommon caſes, may ordain them alone; yet, 
ſince in all the rules, directions, and examples, which we have in the new teſtament, 
about the ordination or miſſion of any new officers, there is mention made of ſome 
ſuperior. perſon or perſons, ' apoſtles or evangeliſts, elders, prophets, or teachers, 
.appointing or ordaining them, or praying for them, or conferring gifts e 
or committing the goſpel to them, or laying hands on them; and ſince is not 
any one appointment, miſſion, or ordination, either of deacons or miniſters, that 1 
know of, in the new teſtament, without ſome one or more of theſe things, I am 
ready to think this might be ſo far an example to us, as that we ſhould not too ea- 
ſily and readily encourage the ordinations of new miniſters, to be performed totally 
and merely by the people, without ſome perſon. or perſons of ſuperior characters, 
that is, biſhops or elders, engaged with them in this work; except only, as was 
ſaid before, in caſes of ſuch neceſſity, where the concurrence and aſſiſtance of ſuch 
elders as are ſound in the faith, and pious in life, could not be obtained. Though 
popular ordinations may be valid, 3 may be ſometimes neceſſary, yet it ſeems more 
regular, according to ſcripture, to have uſually the active concurrence and aſſiſtance 
of ſome elders therein; and where their aſſiſtance may be obtained, I cannot call it 
a regular ordination without them. ne Miete hin bien ei. 
8. And in the laſt place, I would ſay, that ſince there are ſome texts in the new 
teſtament, wherein ſingle perſons, either apoſtles, as Paul and Barnabas, ordained 
miniſters in the churches; or evangeliſts, as Timothy and Titus; and ſince other miſ- 
ſions or ordinations are intimated to be performed by ſeveral perſons, viz. propheta, 
teachers, elders, qr a preſbytery; as in Ads xiii. 1. and 1 Tim. iv. 14. Since there 
is ſometimes mention made of the impoſition, of hands in the miſſion of a miniſter, 
and ſometimes no mention of it; and ſince it is eyident, that in ſome caſes popular 
ordinations are, and muſt be, valid, without any biſhop or elder; I think none of 
theſe differences ſhould be made a matter of violent conteſt among chriſtians; nor 
ought any hard words to be pronounced againſt each other by thoſe of the epiſcopal, 
preſbyterian, or independent way. Surely all may agree thus far, that various forms 
or modes, ſeeming to be uſed in the miſſion gr ordination. of miniſters in primitive 
times, may give a reaſonable, occaſion, ar colcur, for ſincere and honeſt ſearchers 
after truth to follow different opinions on this head; and do therefore demand our 
candid and charitable ſentiments concerning thoſe who differ from us. 
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Sed. V. Reoſin and revelation agree in ſatial religion; 
And indeed, the chief ground of the differences between all chriftians in matters 
of ordination, is that wherewith I began this ſection; viz. that it is an uncertain 
thing, whether ſeveral of theſe particular modes and actions, in the furniture, miſ- 
ſion, or ordination of a miniſter, which are mentioned in the books of the new teſ- 
tament, do really belong only to the cpa ga. days of inſpiration, or whether 
they mult be imitated as our example, in all ordinary occurrences of the church; 
always ſuppoſing and maintaining, that none of theſe ceremonies or aſſiſtances from 
other miniſters or elders, are always and abſolutely neceſſary to the miſſion or ordina- 
tion of a new miniſter z fince there may be ſeaſons wherein the concurrence of good 
biſhops, miniſters, or elders, cannot be obtained; at leaſt, not with any tolerable con- 
veniency, or without ſending abroad to far diſtant natians. P 


e een e 
The reſt of the inſtances wherein reaſon and revelation agree in matters of 


Dur tis time now to proceed to the eighth inſtance of . church-affairs, and ſhew 
how far the common ſenſe and reaſon of mainkind concur with the revelation 
of the new teſtament in this matter, en $9.1 | 41451 


VIII. The light of reaſon further teaches us, that perſons who are ſet for 
theſe religious ſervices, and whoſe time and thoughts are much to be employed in 
them, that they may render public worſhip uſeful and entertaining to the people, and 
who have a charge to take care of the converſation of others as well as of their own, 
will not have much time to ſpare among the cares and buſineſſes of this world, to 
provide themſelves with neceſſary food and raiment, a comfortable ſubſiſtence, and 
the conveniencies of life; and yet it is proper they ſhould be honoured and ſupported 
above the very loweſt ranks of the people, leſt their miniſtrations be brought into 
contempt by their poverty: And upon this account, in all ages and in all nations, 
the very light of reaſon has directed mankind to ſupport and maintain their prieſts, 
or thoſe that miniſter to them in things ſacred. oo oo ooo 
And does not the new teſtament and the authority of our Saviour, by his apoſtles, 
decree and maintain the ſame thing, 1 Cor. ix. 13, 142 Do ye not know that they 
who miniſter about holy things, live of the things of the temple, and that both in 
jewiſh and gentile nations? And they which wait at the altar are partakers with the 
_ ; ak ſo hath the Lord ordained, that they which preach the goſpel ſhould live 
But ſet it be obſerved alſo, that though chriſtian. miniſters ſhould be ſo ſupported in 
temporal things, that they may not labour e e cares and daily anxieties, 
how to . and 22 for mL e their families, and that wy may 
maintain their proper authority in preaching, reptoving and exhorting, and live a- 
bove the fear or — that may ariſe ue ae 8 diſhonourable dependencies, 
yet there is no rule nor example in ſcripture that ſhould raiſe them ſo far above the 
people in riches. or grandeur, as to become lords of God's heritage, or tempt them 
to aſſume ſovereign dominion over their conſcience, faith or practice. 


certain 


- IX." With' regatd to die poor chat happen to be joined tn any religious ſocieties 
* and humanity 2 1 to us, that they ought to be maintained by 
A OL, . | ; ; 
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certain contfdutiöns of their neighbours, or the towns and cities wherein they dwell, 
for this is a matter of civil concernment; and a ſott of natural duty to our fellows, 
as man is à ſbciable creature. + ee ant 

But if the civil foticty or place where they dwell; does not take care to maintain 
them, and eſpecially if they are neglected, becauſe 1 85 not profeſs the eſtabliſhed 
or national religion, reaſon tells us, it is then certainly the duty of thoſe who are com- 
bined in that ſpecial religious ſociety, to take care of their „ For hat pre- 
dende can a man make to ſerious religion towards God, if he will not ſhew his love to 
his neighbour, and eſpecially to one who loves the ſame God alfo ? 1 Jobn iii. 17, 

18, Now that this proviſion-for the N may be managed with regularity, prudence, 
and ſucceſs, the light of nature teaches us, that one or more perſons of the ſociety 
ſhould be choſen, to collect ſuch charitable contributions from the aſſembly, and to 
diſtribute it with equity,-prudence and goodneſs, for the ſupport of the poor? 

And does not the new teſtament give a plain command, when the care of the poor 
of the church at Jeruſalem was too burdenſome for the apoſtles, or miniſters of that 
con tion, to chuſe out perſons for this purpoſe, who were afterwards called dea- 
cons, Alls vi. 1—6? When ſome of the widows were neglected in the daily miniſ- 
tration, or charitable ſupply, then the twelve apoſtles ſaid to the multitude of the diſ- 
Ciples,-it is not reuſon that we ſhould leave the wotd of God and ſerve tables. Where 
fore, brethren, look you out among you—men of honeſt report, full of the holy 
Ghoſt and of wiſdom *, whom we may appoint over this buſineſs. And when they 
had choſen them, they ſet chem before the apoſtles; and when they had prayed, they 
hid their hands on them. There are alſo particular directions given, what ſort of 
| perſons ſhould be choſen to this office of deacons; their characters are written down 

at large, 1 Tim. 1 becauſe it was deſigned to be 1 NRanding office in the 
chriſtian church through all ages. D e | 

As the deacons are perſons appointed by the new teſtament, to take care of the 
money collected by the church, for the ſupply of the table of the poor, ſo the ſame 
perſons are very naturally and properly imployed in chriſtian'churches, to take care alſo 
of all other-contributions of the ſociety, for the tupply of the table of the miniſter, 
and of. the Lord's table at the holy communion. With them alſo are entruſted other 

neceſſary expences and outward accommodations that belong to public worſhip. = 


X. Ladd yet further, the light of nature and reaſon teach us, that all the manage- 
ment of religious affairs in a ſociety ſhould'be performed with a decency and dignity 
becoming the things of God; and with due regularity and order; for he is a God of 
order; with gentleneſs alſo. and condeſcenſion, peace and love, for quarrels and 
fightings deſtroy religion, and break all the bonds of religious ſociety. _ 5 
And are we not taught the fame St in the new teſtament? Are not chriſtians 
continually called upon to © put on charity, which is the bond of perfectneſs, 
Colofſ. ini. 14. to do all things without diſputings and murmurings, Phil. 
5 5 Af bites va eue gen za nien ee ee 
® Tt is granted that the deacons then choſen at Feru/alcm had extraordinary gifts, Stephen was a noble 
ſpeaker, and might octaſionally teach the goſpel ; Philip alſo was either a preacher then, or might uſe the 
of a deagon well, and ſo grow up to an evangeliſt. 48 vi. 3, 8. and vii. 5— 13. 2636, and 

thus have power to baptize, verſe 38. as 15 intimated. in 1 Tim. iii. 13. But theſe powers or gifts did not 
ariſe from their office as deacons. Some of them had theſe gifts before, in common with multitudes of con- 
verts-in the primitive times : And theſe gifts might perhaps fit them N to diſcern, who were pro- 
per perſons to be ſapportes out of the hes Rock, and to give a word in ſeaſon orcafionially'ts the 
poor, of whom they had the care. But the mere office of deacom, which confiſts in aſũſting the miniftery 
ta take care of feeding the poor, and of laying out the public money continues, when theſe extraordiwary 
gifts are ceaſed, and the characters of perſons, fit to be choſen do not neceſſarily include public preaching ; | 
Nor do we find $1 ax]ix'$- or ** aptnels to teach, mentioned among the characters of a deacon. 


Sect. V. | Reaſon guides, where  ſeripture 5s ſilent. 19 
ii. 14. to. do all their things with charity, 1 Cor. xvi. 14. And that all things 
mould be done with decency and in order,“ 1 Cor. xiv. 407 A | that. as t 
ought to keep peace at home and in the church of Chrift, they ſhould giye no vf- 
fence, neither to jews nor gratiles, but as far as poſſible live peaceably with all men.” 
1 Cor. x. 32. Rom. xii. 18. | | | 90 


In the laſt place, the light of nature and reaſon alſo acquaints us, chat hen perſons 
who belong Ly one religious ſociety travel to diſtant places, they ſhould have ſome 
recommendations by epiſtles to other ſocieties, which are built upon the ſame reli- 
gious principles, that they may be received into their aſſemblies, and enjoy all the 
parts and privileges of worſhip and friendly ſociety together with them? This is 
called occaſional communion, to diſtinguiſh it from that fixed and conſtant com- 
munion, which the agreed members of the ſame religious ſociety conſtantly. enjoy, 
And here alſo the new teſtament very happily concurs with the dictates of reaſon 
and common prudence : For when primitive chriſtians were called by providence to 
a diſtance from their own dwelling, and from that church with which they uſually 
worſhipped, they were recommended by letters unto other chriſtian churches. in-the 
world, that they might be received by them into all the parts of chriſtian fellows 
ſhip. Such epiltles St. Paul ſpeaks of 2 Cor. iii. 1. he needed them not, though 
others ſtopd in need of them: And ſuch a recommendation had Phebe, a, member of 
the church at Cenchrea, when ſhe travelled to Rome. Rom. xvi. 1, 2. I recom» 
mend unto you Phebe our ſiſter, who is a ſervant of the church of Cenchrea, that 
you receive her in the Lord, as becometh ſaints.” And ſuch. a recommendatory 
[otter was written by the brethren of Epheſus, to commend Apollos to be received b 
che churches of Achaig, dn wil. 27. * The brechren wrote, exhorting. the dil. 
ciples to receive him.” | 3” 008, 29h e 70,1 5 To det Ne 
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Where ,revelation is ſilent, reaſon muſt direct. 


Hus we have ſeen a variety of inſtances, wherein the rules of chriſtiani 

1 and ſcripture, ſo far as relates to. ſocial religion, correſpond. with thoſe whi 
the light of reaſon and prudence would dictate to wiſe and ſober men, engaged in a 
— ſociety. Some of theſe are repreſented to us in the new teſtament, as ex- 
preſs commands; others we may draw by eaſy reaſonings from the examples of 
the apoſtles and the primitive churches, as well as from the circumſtances which are 
contained, either in the matters of fact, or in the exbortations that relate to them. 
And here I would obſerve, that though right reaſon might guide us into moſt of 
the ſame practices, yet it is a vaſt advantage to us that we have ſo many of theſe 
things preſcribed, intimated or approved by the inſpired writings of the new teſta- 
ment: For ſo imperfect is our underſtanding, and ſo weak our judgment, that the 
reaſonings of men, even of a ſingle congregation, or their humours which go for 
reaſon, would not eaſily agree in the ſame methods and forms of management, and 
re would probably be a far greater variety, of opinions, and greater difficulties i; 
the conduct of church affairs, than now there are; though even now there are 
many, that render the chriſtian world a theater of perpetual conteſt : But it muſt 
ſtill be acknowledged that one main ſpring of the controverſy is, becauſe the paſſions 
and pride e of ets" wil ver kult deen fo hearken either to reaſon ar 
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20 "Reaſon guides, «where ſcripture is filent, Sec. V. 
Though ſcripture hath determined ſo many particulars in a perfect conformity to 

ighr reaſon, yet it muſt be confeſſed there are other things which relate to chriſtian. 
worſhip and order, which are paſt over in ſilence, or at leaſt, are not mentioned 
and preſcribed with ſuch plainneſs and evidence in the word of God, as is ſufficient 
to direct every ſingle punctilio of our practice. It is the pretence of finding out in 
ſcripture every leſſer particular piece of conduct in a chriſtian church, even ſuch 
as belongs to all religious ſocieties, that has tempted men to run to the old teſta- 
ment, and enquire of Moſes and Aaron for advice, where they could not find it ex- 
preſsly written in the new, and ſtrangely to warp and pervert many texts of the new 
teſtament from their native and proper meaning, i 
Let it be granted then, that ſcripture is ſilent in ſome little particulars about ſo- 
cial religion: But even here we are not left without any direftio!), nor are we ſent 
to uncertain traditions to make-up for the ſilence of ſcripture, but we are naturally 
remitted to the common reaſon of things and human prudence as our guide“. Let 
always, as I ſaid before, keeping our eye pointed toward the new teſtament, and 
forming our reaſonings as far as poſſible on the ſame principles which ſeem to run 
through the ſocial religion of the primitive times, ſo far as it did not depend on thoſe 
extraordinary inſpirations. Let us give alſo ſome inſtances of theſe. TEE 


I. Scripture does not tell us how many perſons muſt go to make up a chriſtian 
church: But reaſon will help us to anſwer this queſtion, if we conſider that the 

word-* eccleſia” or church, properly ſignifies an aſſembly of people, and fo it is uſed in 
the new teſtament, where it has no relation to a chriſtian ſociety, as among the 
heathens at Epheſus, Adds xix. 32, 39, 40. A very few therefore may be called an 
aſſembly, and may be ſufficient to join together in chriſtian fellowſhip, that they 
may partake of the Lord's ſupper, and carry on the face of public religion, when 
there ate no other chriſtians in the place where they dwell. And on the other hand, 
there ſhould uſually be no more in a church than can meet together in one place, can 
act as one aſſembly and join in ſocial worſhip, in prayers and praiſes ; for he apoſtle 
writing to the Corinthians, ſpeaks twice of « þ whole church coming r in one 
em 1 Cor. v. 4. xi. 20. and xiv. 23. And the church of Antioch which was 


met all together, As xiv. 27. Perhaps thoſe words Rom. xv, 6. * that ye 
may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, may limit the number of a church, 
P4100 mae | __ _ - uſually 
The * ſufficiency and perſpicuity of the ſcripture in things neceſſiry to ſalvation,” is not at all im- 
peached by this conceſſion ; for 1. The determinations of ſome leſſer affairs relating to ic worſhip, or 
the conduR of chriſtian ſocieties, are not things neceſſary to the ſalvation of any particular perſon, or to the 
eſſence or being of a chriſtian church, though they may be needful to it's well-voing and it's comfortable 
and regular fabStence, 2. When ſcripture is ſaid to be ** ſufficiently full and clear in all things 
ſalvation,” this doth not mean to exclude the common exerciſe of the reaſon and prudence of men, in order 
to apply the general directions of ſcripture e ee which occur, even in things which are ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation. As for inſtance : Scripture bids us do good and relieve the poor: But it doth not tell 
us how many poor we-malt relieve, whether two, or twenty, or two hundred, nor whether for one day 
or many, &c. This muſt be determined by the particular circumſtances of every chriſtian, and by the exer- 
ciſe of his reaſon and prudence, upon the ſpecial occaſions and objects which appear. Again, ſcripture 
requires of us to deny ourſelyes and to mortify our appetites and paſſions :** But it leaves it tothe reaſon 
of every chriſtian, in what things, at what ſeaſons, in what manner, and in what degree t 

muſt be done, and how far we muſt go in mortifying all paſſion and appetite, or in acting ſelf-denial, fince 
it is certain we are not called to root out to reſiſt every appetite, nor to deny every natural 
inclination. Thus the honour of ſcripture is ſtill ſecured, both as to it's ** perfection and it's perſpicuity in 
things neceſſary to ſalvation, though in many leſſer particulars, and in the application of | rules to 
actual practice, we are forced to recur to the exerciſe of human reaſon and common p both in 
things of greater and leſſer importance in the chriſtian life. The ſcripture ſuppoſes us to be rational 
.weatures, when it teaches us to be chriſtians. 4 2 | 


_ 


Seck. v. Reaſon guides, where ſeripture is flent. Pts. 
uſually'to fo _ as can join in attention and ſuitable meditation, while one mouth 
in a way of inſtruction, prayer or praiſe. Such probably were the churches 
of 4fia and Galatia, and in ſeveral towns and cities of which the new teſtament gives 
an e- But ſometimes the word church is applied, to a very ſmall or a very 
large number. ; TESTS TT 
The word Fxxancte or church, ſometimes ſignifies a few chriſtians in a houſe; ſo 
the church in the houſe of Priſcilla and Aguila,” is ſaluted by St. Paul in his epiſtle 
to the Roman; and the ſame church ſalutes the Corinthians in the end of St. Paul's 
firſt epiſtte to them, though it is certain there were many more chriſtians round 
about them in Rome. Very probably doctor Whbitby's ſenſe is juſt on theſe ſcriptures, viz. 
that this phraſe is uſed concerning ſuch whole families as were converts tothe chriſtian 
faith. And, beſides, chriſtians might meet together by agreement, in leſſer ſo- 
cieties for any ſpiritual occaſions, every ſuch ſociety might ſometimes be called a 
church, or a chriſtian aſſembly. Common prudence thought ten men enough to make 
a ſynagogue among the Jes. Our Saviour ſays, + Where two or three are gathered 
together in his name, there he is, or will be in the midſt of them.“ Marth. xviii. 20. 
But this does not prove plainly that there ſhould be a church formed where there are 
but two or three chriſtians : Prudence mult direct in this matter, ſince ſcripture is ſilent. 

But on the other hand, we may enquire how large may a church be? The mul- 
titude of chriſtians in Jeruſalem, As xv. 12. are called the church at Jeruſalem, 
verſe 22. and As xi. 22. Not that it is neceſſary to ſuppoſe all the three thouſand 
who were converted, As ii. 41. and all the five thouſand, As iv. 4. to be mem- 
bers of the church at Jeruſalem, for this being done in the days of pentecoſt, mul- 
titudes of jews and proſelytes were come from other nations to celebrate that feſtival, 
as Ads ii. g. who being converted, returned to their own home: And it ſeems evi- 
dent from the hiſtory, that when the apoſtles, elders, and brethren were met toge- - 

ther at Jeruſalem, to determine the queſtion about circumciſion, - the whole church 
together with the apoſtles and elders wrote the letter and ſent meſſengers with it co 
Antioch. Ads xv. 22, 23. So that it is poſſible one place might hold them, and 
they might make but one aſſembly. W 

But ſuppoſing they were too numerous to meet together in worſhip at once, 

eſpecially in a time of perſecution, they might divide themſelves into ſmaller aſſem- 
blies, for hing and praying, and might break bread from houſe to houſe, if 

that phraſe ſhould ſignify the celebration of the Lord's ſupper. As ii. 42, 46. 

Let it be further obſerved, that if the church at Feruſalem at that time was too 
large for one worſhipping aſſembly, chriſtian churches were but a forming at that 
time, and might not be abſolutely formed and ſettled in the moſt perfect and con- 
venient methods, for regular continuance and edification. Human affairs can pro- 
ceed but by degrees, by reaſon of our weakneſs, even though they be conducted by 
divine inſpiration.  * ne | F 8 

Or koh, as all the chriſtians in the world are ſometimes called the chnrch, fo 

all who were in one city, may be called the church in that city, and the chriſtians in 
one houſe may be called the church 'in that houſe, though they were not united by 


any other bond of agreement, but that of their common chriſtianity. Yer 1 


bene was a fort of union even of all the jewiſh national church in one place three times a year, by 
42 who were repreſentatives of the nation at 7ern/alem ; and perhaps they might 
join in 1 —— of muſick in the tem ple, according 
to the figurative worſhip levitical diſpenſation, ſo that they made one huge congregation worſhipping 
together, or at leaſt ſucceſſively in the ſeveral days of the feſtival. © (ion 


i: Dara hers ſeriptere is ſilent. Sect. V. 
eve it will be found, - that. a chriſtian church in it's; moſt uſual form, ws made 
2 * 25 » & could conven payed gan — worſhip, and conſented _ 
a0; the reaſon of things ſeems to make this moſt convenient for many purpoſes 


II. Sctipture is ſilent how any of che leſſer or circumſtantial affairs of worſhip or 
order, ſhould be finally determined in a church, when there are ſome of the mem- 
bers of different ſentiments, and make an oppoſition. But the light of reaſon and 
common prudence teach us, that in ſuch affairs which God has left to the determi- 
nation of men, ſuch as the appointing the place and the hour of worſhip, chuſing a 
miniſter, or the like, the major part of the aſſembly muſt determine it by their vote, 
and the leſſer part ought to acquieſce, where it is not contrary to the dictates of their 
conſcience, their edification in faith and holineſs, or their reaſonable conveniency. 
But if the leſſer part ſolemnly declare, they cannot comply therewith, they may 
peace ably depart to another ſociety of chriſtians, who may be more entirely of their 
_ for there muſt be no impoſition; yet the major part may ſurely act tor them- 
Ves. „ Te e | 

May I have leave to add this further alſo, that if the ſociety ſhall agree to have 
nothing determined in a church, without a vote of two thirds of the members, I 
do not ſee it unlawful to make this agreement : And perhaps if this were generally 
practiſed it might tend to the greater unanimity and peace of churches, . becauſe in 
any debate the diſſenters would be the fewer. | | 


III. The new teſtament is very ſilent about the combination of particular con- 
gregations, by ſome common band of union to make one national church. What 
does the light of nature teach us in this point? M 36 1 151 
I anſwer, there never was but one national church of God's own appointment; 
that was the church of the jews; and he himſelf ſaw fit to diſſolve it; nor has he 

iven men any revealed order or authority from himſelf to raiſe and eſtabliſn another: 

et certainly the light of nature may ſometimes direct and lead many chriſtian con- 
tions, even all that are in a county or in a nation, who agree in the neceſſary 
articles of chriſtianity, to combine together and agree to aſſiſt each other many ways 
by counſel, encouragement, and ſupport, in the maintainanc of their ſacred religion, 
always in a conſiſtency with due allegiance preſerved to their civil governors. The 
churches in a county or any particular diſtrict, may agree to ſend their miniſters to 
conſult together about their common welfare: They may chuſe one perſon to tranſ- 
act matters of public and common concern for all the congregations in à county, 
and may beſtow on him the name of an overſeer, a ſuperintendęnt, or a biſhop; and 
ſo all the churches in a nation may gefire their on miniſters, or they may deſire theſe 
their repreſentatives or overſeers, to join themſelves in a common aſſembly or coun- 
cil for the public care of their liberty, or ſecurity of their peace, or advice in mat- 
ters of conſequence relating to their particular churches. And this aſſembly may 
chuſe a preſident, and may call him their chief overſeer or their archbiſhop; as I ſee 
nothing unlawful in all this, ſo neither do fee. any ordinary neceſſity for it. 
oy x I 


The conclave of cardinals at Rome, who are ſuppoſed to have the wiſdom: of this world in perfeQion, 
never will chuſe a pope till two thirds of them are agreed in the ſame perſon : And hereby they keep the 
| - whole hierarchy and ſyſtem of that antichriſtian building and government in greater, unanimity and peace. 
Why may not chriſtians learn the wiſdom of the ſerpent from the men of this world, ſo long, as they do 
but maintain the innocence of the dove? * 120 W. 


J add further, mut many particala churches, 5 their trithifters,” deputicy 
ſengers,” met together, may contrive and agree in what'manher to carty on the work 
of preaching, cathechiſing, expouriding, prayer, or pfalmody ; they may conſult 
what ſubjects are chiefly neceſſary to be inſiſted on in preaching, at ſpecial ſeafons 
and occaſions ; what pſalms or hymns to be ſung, and how often 1 

repeated in a day; what days or houts may be ſet apart for prayer and Humiliation, or 
thankſgiving on ſpecial occaſions of danger, or deliverance, &c. And if theſe thi 


or mel 
the work 


mody to be 


be agreed with much goes” by * wife and pious men, tnet together, by the | 
- purpoſe 


requeſt of the churches, for this 


and theſe matters be determined, fo as 


plainly tends to the common ſafety and edification of the whole number of churches 


in a country or nation, the particular churches which are there, and eſpecially par- 


ticular perfons in any ſuch church, according to the common rules of ſociety, mould 
uſually conſent and agree to ſuch public, and almoſt unanimous agreements, of their 
deputies in theſe matters, unleſs they can ſhew ſome very plain and conſiderable rea- 


ſon againſt it. Reaſon itſelf, or the light of nature, dictates this, that a very few per- 


ſons ſhould not humourouſly ſet themſelves againſt ſuch a general agreement in things 


which are in themſelves indifferent; and which are left undetermined by the new 


teſtament 3 and which muſt be determined ſome way or other by the agreement of 


But fill I think it muſt be maintained, that though all the churches in a nation 
ſhould be united and combined in this manner hy their repreſentatives, and call them- 
ſelves one national church, they could acquire no divine right of authority hereby, 


to impoſe any new doctrines or practices in religioti, any creed, or articles, or ca- 5 
nons, or rules of worſhip, of their own making, on any particular church or per- 
ſon whatſoever, without their own conſent. Neither the light of nature, nor the 


: 
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IV. Scripture is allo ſuppoſed to be filetit how far the power and government of 
elders, or biſhops, may extend, though it calls them ſometimes rulers, and requires 
the church to obey. Heb. xiii. 7. Remember them who have the rule over you, 


who have ſpoken to you. the word of God. And verſe 17. Obey them who have 


the rule over you, and ſubmit yourſelves; for they watch for your ſouls.— May 
they not therefore invent new ceremonies of e, and by their authority deter- 

which Chrift has leſt undetermined 
I anſwer, if ſcripture be ſilent herein, let all church-rulers take heed that they ex- 
tend not this power beyond the actual commiſſion or grant of ſcripture. - It is always 


mine any of thoſe matters in a chriſtian ſociety, 
in his word ? 4 | 


ſafer in points of dominion, to confine one s-ſelf within the limits of the expreſs 


grant or commiſſion, than to go ever ſo little beyond it. When our natural ambi- 


rion would tempt us to exceed theſe limits, our awe and dread of invading the pro- 
vince of Chrift, ſhould be an evetlaſting reſtraint. IT" 


Beſides, When neither the light of reaſon nor ſtripture gives ſufficient evidence of 
any authority to aſſume ſuch. a power, why ſhould it be aſſumed? Reaſon tells us, 


that no man knows what rites of ceremonies will be pleaſing to the great God, be- 


vond the plain dictates of natural religion, unleſs God himſelf has revealed and re- 
quired them. . _ R mne | ere | 

The great and 
ward rites, eſtabliſhed a church in Judea, with a hundred ceremonies, and new 
forms of worſhip and order; but- he thought fit n 8 


bleſtd God, "when! be would be worſhipped with a variety of out- 


13 
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* 


brought in his more ſpiritual, kingdom, chat is, the chriſtian church. Now 


_ © "therein there are but two ſuch ceremonies, of moſt plain and evident divine appoint · 
ment; baptiſm and the Lord's fupper 3 br, if you will, add the obſervation of the 

Lord's day. And it is not to be ſuppoſed that God would aboliſh and deſtroy a 
hundred ceremonies of his own inſtitution, and give the fancies of men leave to in- 
vent a new ſcheme of ceremonial worſhip at their own pleaſure, and moor new-in- 
vented rites. upon their fellow- chriſtians; eſpecially when we are required to «ſtand 

_ faſt in the liberty wherewith Chriſt has now. made us free, and not to be entangled 


with yokes of Bondage. Gal. v. 1. What 2 firinge medley of ſuperſtitious and 


. ridiculous fooleries would be introduced into chriſtian worſhip, if the elders or rulers 


in any ages of the church, might invent ceremonies at their pleaſure, and impoſe 


them on the people? The church of Rome, by this means is become a theater of 


jewiſh and heathen pageantry, to the great diſhonqur of God, the reproach of chriſ- 
tianity, arid the hazard and ruin of the ſouls of men. | . 
It will be replied here, but is not ſome power of rule and government ſtill given 
to judges in a nation, and to magiſtrates in a city, notwithſtanding the unhappy 
conſequences which may ariſe ſrom the abuſe of this power. The abuſe of autho- 


rity does not prove there is no ſuch authority: Exen ſo in churches, the power may 


be abuſed; yet ſurely, there muſt be ſome perſons who have power and authority, 
rule and government, lodged in their hands, even ſince the days of inſpiration and 
extraordinary commiſſion ; for Without it, every ſociety will run into great diſorder 
and confuſion. Pray what is this rule or power of government, which is granted 
to ordinary miniſters in a chriſtian church; and wherein does it conſiſt, if not in ap- 
pointing ſuch. things as Chriſt has left indifferent? To this I anſwer;  _ | 

The rule and government which is committed to. ordinary miniſters in the 
church, fo far as Ta underſtand. it, ſeems to conſiſt in theſe things follow- 
ing; viz. in going before the people, and leading the ſeveral parts of their 
worſhip, and becoming their example in every duty-; in teaching them. the princi- 
ples and rules of their religion ; the knowledge, profeſſion, and practice of thoſe 
doftrines and duties, that worſhip and order, which reaſon and natural religion dic- 
tates, and that which Chriſt himſelf has revealed, ſuper-added, and eſtabliſhed in his 
word: It conſiſts in exhorting, perſuading, and charging the hearers with ſolemnity 


in the name and authority of Chriſt, to comply therewith ; in inſtructing the people 


how to apply thoſe general principles and rules to ah ae” caſes and occurrences, 
and giving them their beſt advice; in preſiding in their aſſemblies, and parcicularly 
as to the admiſſion and excluſion of members: It conſiſts in watching over the flock , 
in guarding them againſt errors and dangers; in admoniſhing, and warning, and re- 
proving, with all gravity and authority, thoſe who neglect or oppoſe any of the rules 
f Chriſt, - But 1 cannot find where our bleſſed Lord has given them any power, or 
pretence of power, to impoſe on conſcience any ſuch advices of their own, which 
neither reaſon nor revelation impoſe ; much leſs to impoſe any of their own inven- 
tions of new doctrines, or duties; or ſo much as their owa peculiar explica- 
tions of the words of Chriſt, by their own authority. When our Saviour gave com- 
miſſion to his diſciples, or his apoſtes, to © preach the goſpel to all nations, it was 
in this manner: Go, teach them to obſerve, not whatſoever you ſhall command, 
but, whatſozver J have commanded yu. Matth. xxviii. 20. ; | 
It is granted indeed, the apoſtles had authority to explain the meaning of Chriſt to 
the churches by inſpiration; bur even they were not entruſted to invent any new doc- 
trines or laws of their own, and impoſe them upon men. Wk 
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And as theſe inſpired perſons have communicated to the churches all that Chrifde- 
. we muſt reſt there. And ſince Cbriſt is the only Lord of his own church, 
whoſe wiſdom is infallible, and whoſe power and authority are unqueſtionable, it is 
very unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that he ſhould leave any part of the doctrines or duties 
of chriſlianity to be invented, or impoſed upon his churches, by men, whoſe beſt 
wiſdom and knowledge are weak, and fallible, and uncertain z and their authority 
ſo doubtful and queſtionable, or rather ſo null and void, as to any inventions and 
impoſitions of their own. | irn 
Alas, what wretched work would ſuch a ſuppoſed authority make in different 
churches, in the ſame age? What contentions, and endleſs confuſions, would be 
raiſed among chriſtians? What different and contrary opinions, and ceremonies, 
and forms'ss worſhip and practice, would be impoſed on diſtin& churches, and all 
called by the chriſtian name ? Has not the whole church of Chrift ſuffered infinite da- 
mage by theſe pretences ? thy | | 0 
What miſchiefs and firifes, and ſchiſms, would ariſe in the ſame churches, by 
the different ſentiments and injunctions of different elders or paſtors in the ſame 
church ? What eternal innovations in churches, as to their faith, worſhip, and prac- 
tice, when paſtors die ſucceſſively, and others, of different principles, come intheir 
room? Has not the world ſeen too much of this already, in every age of the 
church ? Ne | 
; Obſerve with what zeal St. Paul, the greateſt of the apoſtles, exclaims againſt 
any ſuch ſort of power, even in himſelf and his fellow-teachers. + What is Paul, 
or what is Apollos, or what is Cephas, or Peter, but ſervants, or miniſters, by whom 
ye were taught to believe-the ſame goſpel, or the ſame religion and inſtitutions of 
Chriſt.” 1 Cor. i. 12. and iii. g We are far from being lords of your faith: We 
are only the helpers of your joy. 2 Cor. i. 24. | 
As for the leſſer things, which Chriſt has commanded, and which are neceſſary to 
be determined ſome way or other in a church, as in any other human ſociety ; ſuch 
as the appointment of the place and hour. of meeting, the chuſing a preſident, the 
method and order of their religious exerciſes, &c. Theſe muſt be agreed, or at 
leaſt conſented to, by the ſociety itſelf. A judge in a court, or a magiſtrate in a 
city, has no power to make any new law : His buſineſs is only to explain and apply 
in general the laws that are made, according to the beſt of his underſtanding : And 
after all, it is a jury of twelve men, in our national courts of juſtice, that deter- 
mines the affair with d to particular things or perſons. So miniſters in the 
church are not lords or ſovereigns in Cbriſts kingdom: They, in their higheſt cha- 
racter, can be ſuppoſed to be ſet up but as judges, to explain his laws, and apply 
them to riſing occaſions, and ſhew men how & to do all things decently and orderly ;* 
1 Cor. xii. 40. but in many caſes of church-affairs, it is the people that muſt actually 
apply them to particular perſons or occurences. Miniſters have not any dominion 
given them, either over our faith or practice. * Tres, 
. . It may be obſerved alſo, that the names which are given to miniſters in ſcripture, 
do not ſignify ſovereign rule and authority : Their name is miniſters, or ſervants, and 
they are never called lords, or commanders, but leaders, preſidents, ſtewards, ſhep- 
herds, teachers, elders, overſeers, &c. all which intimate a limited authority, and 


not ſupreme power 
1 „ -* E . N | at 
* Governments is the ftrongeſt word of authority uſed to denote any office in the chriſtian church, and 


that is but one. 1 Cor. xii. 28. And ſome learned men are of opinion, this name fignifies deacons, whoſe 
vernment reached not to the faith or conſcience, but they diſtributed and diſpoſed of the money wiley, 
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But as many writers among the Puritans and Nonconformifts have handled this: mat - 
ter abundantly in the laſt age, ſo the reverend and learned biſhop Hoadley, in latter 
years, has happily la to guard this prerogative of Chriſt to make laws in his 
un church, from the uſurpations of men; and therefore L inſiſt no further on this 
particular. | . | 
Though the ſcripture be ſilent about the extent of the power of I 
CID or elders in a church, yet ſome may ſay, does not the light of nature 
teach us, that many grave and wiſe perſons, the biſhops and elders of many church- 
es, meeting together in a ſynod, or ſolemn council, may join and make laws, or 
conſtitutions, for all the churches under their care? And are not the churches: bound 
to obey ? Firſt, I anſwer, | : 
Anſwer I. It is granted, that the light of nature would lead the wiſeſt perſons 
ſometimes to meet together for mutual advice and counſelʒ but I know not of any 
natural or ſcriptural right, that miniſters, joined in a ſynod; have to make new laws 
for chriſtian churches; nor have ſingle chriſtians or congregations any right or leave, 
much leſs. any obligation, to ſubject themſelves and their conſciences to ſuch a do- 
minion of men, in things which neither ſcripture nor nature requires. It is the tea- 
dy way, by degrees, to put other kings into the kingdom of Cbriſt, who alone is ſos 
vereign in his church. It is a dangerous thing for chriſtians to give up themſelves 
to the will of fallible men by ſuch a ſubjection; and they will find, by woeful expe · 
rience, many things, by degrees, impeſed upon them, that will neither ſuit with 
their conſcience or. their conveniency, with their own inclination, or their faithful 
ſubjection to Chriſt; What has been the event of this in all ages may juſtly be a- 
gain expected, if the ſame experiment be made. Lanſwer, ſecondly, 

Anſwer II. If this were once allowed, may not theſe miniſters, thus met 

in one nation, upon the ſame principle, depute ſome of their number to join with 
ſuch ſort of depuration of chriſtian miniſters in other nations, till at laſt they de- 
volve all their power upon one ſmall aſſembly or general council, np one ſingle 
perſon, who may be deputed or appointed to determine for them all? If theſe ſort 
of deputations carry any authentic power with them, to make laws for conſcience; 
they may be carried on as far as an univerſal council, or a Pope, before they ſtop, 
and we are at Rome ere we are aware. 

You will reply, perhaps, Is there not ſome encouragement given to the govern- 
ment of the church by aſſemblies, councils, convocations, or ſynods of - biſhops or 
elders, in that famous chapter, As xv. where they met about that great queſtion, 
«© Whether the heathen converts ſhould be circumciſed or no? 

But the anſwer to this is very eaſy: This was not a council of elders or bi ; 
for here are the brethren of the church at Feru/alem joined together with the apoſtles 
and elders ; and beſides, that aſſembly had ſo much of the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirt of God in them, that they could juſtly pronounce, It ſeemed good to the holy 
Ghoſt and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden, —verſes 22, 23,25, 28; Now 
when perſons divinely inſpired, as thole apoſtles and elders, and many of the brethren 
were, ſhall meet together for ſuch a purpoſe, I have nothing to ſay againſt their de- 
terminations. But let miniſters in their councils, in later ages, take heed how they 
aſſume lordſhip over conſcience, till they are furniſhed with ſuch gifts, and can make 


| ſuch 
which the helps juſt before. mentioned, that is, men of wealth and goodneſs, gave toward the ſy port of 
the poor. See Mr. Chandler's commentary on Foe/, page 150, Or if theſe governments — 


h; 
authority and power, let it be remembered, it is only mentioned as an office in the days of inf y high 
' and is joined with apoſtles, prophets, evangelifts, gifts of tongues, &c. "IO Piration, 
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ſuch a divine commiſſion appear, as will warrant them to ſay, It appeared good 
to the holy Ghoſt and to us, to appoint ſo and ſo. | oye 
Perhaps it will be replied here, the apoſtles and inſpired perſons knew what was 
the chriſtians duty before, and could have determined this queſtion by their extraor- 
dinary gifts, without convening in a council ot ſynod but probably the providence 
of God ſo ordered it, that even inſpires apoſtles ſhould meet and debate this point 
in a ſynod, on purpoſe to teach all ſucceeding churches what is to be done in ſuch a 
caſe, and to ſhew how their difficulties and controverſies ſhould be authoricatively de- 
termined 1 ſynods, even to the end of the world. 1 

Anſwer I. And I have as much right to ſay, perhaps the apoſtles Peter and James, 
&c. did not know this matter ſo well before, and therefore could not have determined 
this queſtion without convening in a council ; for their divine revelations of many 
e things were made to them not all at once, in the days of Pentecaſt, when the 
holy Spirit came upon them; but this was done by degrees, and at particular ſeaſons, 
as the occaſions of chriſtianity and the churches required it. Peter did not know that 
he muſt preach the goſpel. to the heathens ſeveral years after that day of Pentecoſt, 
when the holy Spirit fell upon them in cloven tongues, till a viſion from heaven 
taught it him, when Cornelius was directed by an angel to ſend meſſengers to call him 
to Cæſarea. And it is probable, God ordained this council to be called, not only to 
teach the church at Jeruſalem, as well as the apoſtles, a full anſwer to the queſtion in 
diſpute, but to render the unanimous direction and appointment of ſo many inſpired 
perſons more public, more weighty, and efficacious, than the voice of a ſingle apoſ- 
55 would have been in ſo important a caſe of controverſy between the jewiſb and gen- 

e converts. | 


Anſwer II. I will allow that providence, perhaps, might 2 this council of 
wiſe and knowing men at Jeruſalm to be convened, to teach the following churches 
and ages what they ſhould in caſes of doubt and difficulty; that is, that they ſhould 
meet together, and adviſe with one another, and debate matters freely and ſincerely, 
according to that great rule of human prudence which Solomon alſo teaches us; In 
the multitude of counſellors there is ſafety.” Prov.xi. 14. And great deference ſhould be 
paid to the advice of many aged, learned, and pious men, met in council. But if 
no inſpired men are among them, they can only draw up their concluſion thus; It 
ſeemed good to us, fallible men, to give our opinion or advice ſo or ſo; but not 
to determine abſolutely for other perſons, and make rules to bind the conſciences of 
others, unleſs they could add, It ſeemed good to the holy Spirit alſo, as well as 
unto us; for if the vote of a council of fallible men could bind us, why ſhould 
not the council of Trent, or any other councils, bind us to all their antichriſtian de- 
crees ? The beſt conſtituted church or council may in time grow degenerate, and if 
_ have ſuch authority given them, they may make heatheniſh or helliſh decrees, 
and bind them on the phat Au of men. 04 5 | | 
Anſwer III. And yet further, in the third place, I add, if this decree at Jeruſalem 
had not been the direction and determination of the holy Spirit, by the lips of in- 
ſpired men, why ſhould the churches at Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia Acts xv. 23. ſub- 
mit to a vote or opinion of the church at Jeruſalem, any more than the church at 
e ſhould ſubmit to an opinion of the church at Corinib, or Rome, or Antioch? 

at was done at Jeruſalem by inſpired men once, on an extraordinary occaſion, 

cannot be made a binding example or rule, for the determination of conſcience in all 

following times, and in ordinary n where no inſpired perſons are 1 
* | S | 5 
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for by this precedent, one church would have power given it to determine for ano- 
roy which I know no church pretends to, but that 2 Rome. © 1 0 4 
And finally, It is plain, if this ſcripture give authority to uninſpired men in ordi- 
nary caſes, it gives this dominion to the whole church at Jeruſalem, and not to the 
biſhops or elders only; for this was not a council made up of the elders, biſhops or 
| entatives of the churches of Feruſalem, Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, but of the 
apoſtles, elders, and brethren of the church at Jeruſalem; and yet they authorita- 
tively determined the caſe for the churches of the gentiles, which they ſhould never 
have done, if there had been no apoſtles or inſpired perſons there. | 
Whatſoever therefore the church at Jeruſalem determined as a duty for the gen- 
tile churches to practiſe in a dubious caſe, becauſe it had apoſtles, and many inſpired 
perſons in it, can be no ſufficient authority for ſynods, convocations, or councils of 
bühops or elders of modern churches, to determine other dubious caſes, for their 
own or other congregations, and bind their conſciences to any point of faith or prac- 
tice merely by their authority, when they have no inſpired perſons among them. But 
I only glance at theſe things, and will not enter into a debate about them at preſent. 


Vl. Though baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper are ceremonies of divine inſtitution, 
E is not the new teſtament in a great ure ſilent as to the perſons who ſhall cele- 
ate hmmm +4 "ty | | 
I anſwer, the ſcripture acquaints us, that the commiſſion to baptize was plainly 
given here to thoſe who were appointed to reach the nations. Matth. xxviii. 20. And 
the light of nature ſhews us, that thoſe perſons who are furniſhed with talents, and 
choſen, and called, and ſolemnly appointed to preach the goſpel to men, to offer up 
their prayers and praiſes to God, and to lead the worſhip in churches, are certainly, in the 


nature of things, the moſt proper perſons to adminiſter or celebrate ſuch rites or ordi- 


nances, as ſhould be attended with the word and prayer ; for © by the word and prayer 
is every thing ſanCtified” to it's proper purpoſes in the kingdomof Chrif. 1 Tim. iv. 5. 
And yet, if no miniſters, elders, or biſhops, are near at hand, nor the miniſtra- 
tions of any ſuch are to be obtained, without ſinful compliances, perhaps it may be 
better that ſome private member of that congregation, if ſufficiently furniſhed with 
proper gifts, ſhould be deputed or deſired by the church, to perform theſe ſolemnities 
once or twice, than that theſe inſtitutions of Chriſt, which are ſo plain and expreſs, 
ſhould be omitted for a long time together, merely on account of doubtful diſputables. 
Chriſt has moſt expreſsly commanded this duty ; but who ſhall adminiſter this ordi- 
nance, and how miniſters ſhould be ordained, is much more obſcure. If a congre- 
gation want a regular miniſter, yet the church ſhould aſſemble for prayer; and ex- 
hortation or teaching, by reading or preaching ſhould not be utterly neglected: Why 
then ſhould they neglect the Lord's 2 r? If a neighbouring miniſter cannot con- 
veniently be obtained, may not a brother of the congregation, who has competent 
abilities, be deſired to pray, or to read a ſermon, or to exhort, rather than the 
church be without any public worſhip, or ſpend their Lord's- day at home, and that 
for weeks or months together, for a conſiderable time? And may not a perſon thus 
qualified, if no miniſter be within reach, be deputed, or called by the church, to 
break bread to them, rather than live without obeying the expreſs commands of a 
dying Saviour.  _ * ee KY 1 
Now have ventured fo far in giving my opinion here, I may the more confidently 
add, that this ſhould not be practiſed on every little common occaſion, leſt great 
inconveniencies ariſe thereby: And for this reaſon, every deſtitute church ſhould fur- 
niſh themſelves, as ſoon as may be, with a paſtor or miniſter or their own, to go 
before 
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" wherein we can find no plain direction or example in 
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before them, and. in a regular manner, celebrate theſe divine rites of chriſtianity, 


' which ought not to be long neglected. 


Some other caſes might be mentioned, which may fall out in o je ang church, 
ipture; and then reaſon and 
__ is our guide. 


prudence muſt direct us: Where revelation is re 
91 8 r oe. 


Chriſtian churches formed like civil ſocieties, upon the plain nature and . | 


ſon of things. 


ERMIT me here to give a little ſpecimen, by way of ſimilitude, how natu- - 
P rally a chriſtian church is formed, when we ſuppoſe there are ſeveral chriſtians 
within the reach and knowledge of one another, in this ſinful world. It is raiſed in 
the ſame manner as any other civil ſociety may be formed among men, eſpecially 
among ſeveral natives of one country meeting together in a foreign land: And while 
I am repreſenting their procedure, you may carry your — — of the formation 
and conſtitution of a chriſtian church along with you in the ſimile, and apply it all 
the way. | 4 2 FEM unn 
8 three or four engliſmen, who have their reſidence in a city of China, hap- 
pen to meet one another, and by converſation, finding that they ſpeak the ſame lan- 
guage, they make it known to each other, that they are natives of the ſame country; 
they all profeſs allegiance to the ſame king, G oROE the ſecond; and, though they 
ſojourn. for a ſeaſon in a foreign land, and are engaged in many ſecular affairs there, 
yet they declare their reſolution to behave as becomes engliſpmen, while they are wai- 
ting for a call from their ſovereign to return home. They hereupon agree to meet 
- once a week, in order to converſe about the affairs of their own nation, to learn 
- ſome tidings from it, to pay ſome ſpecial honours to their abſent king, to learn fur- 
ther notices of his will, and to prepare for their return homeward. | 
The day which they appoint for their aſſembly, is the day of the acceſſion of their 
king to the throne, in it's weekly return: The place is alſo agreed among them, 
ſuch as may be convenient for their frequent attendance. n 
Other engliſbmen, who are in that city, hearing of this ſociety, come to their af- 
ſembly, one after another, and deſire acquaintance with their countrymen and bre- 
thren: They make it appear, that they are natives of the ſame land, that they own 
the ſame ſovereign, that they are doing his will, and preparing to return home at his 
orders: And, in the mean time, they deſire the privilege of being admitted into 
their ſociety. Upon ſuch a profeſſion, and by the approbation of the ſociety, they 
are received into this exg/fþ fellowſhip with pleaſure. blot Tk 
No it is not to be ſuppoſed, that every one of them is capable of taking proper 
care of the beſt intereſts of this ſociety, nor of ſpeaking in an inſtructive and profi- 
table manner concerning the things that relate to their native country, their laws, 
and rules of conduct; their king, and their common deſign of a return. They 
agree therefore to chuſe one perſon amongſt them, who ſhall devote himſelf to this 
work, ſhall ſtudy the laws of their country, the rules of the proper behaviour of 
*engliſbmen, and the mind and will of their king: One who ſhall preſent their com- 
mon allegiance to their fovereign,” in frequent addreſſes ſent to England, and ſhall 
ſpend a hour or two every week, in ſetting before them what honours they owe to 
e king of. England, what are the bleſſings of their native home, what are their du- 
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in a foreign land, what dangers they are to among the heathen chineſe, 
and how they may beſt avoid them; what are cee they expect at their 
return, and the beſt methods of preparation for it. This man accepts che office, 
and by a ſolemn vow of allegiance to the king, and faithfulneſs to his cOUNTYmen 
in this truſt, he enters upon his office. | 
Beſides this, once in a month, ſuppoſe they meet together, according to an ap- 
pointment of their prince, to eat a morſel of bread, and drink a glaſs of wine toge- 
ther, in memory of ſome great benefit which the hole nation of England received 
by a difficult and bloudy enterprize of the king's ſon, when in former years, he took 
a voyage from England to China; and they keep yi this feaſt in honour to his name, 
wherein the eee after a ſhort ſpeech, are diſtributed to every member of the 
"Ray by th whom they have appointed to inſtruct them in eng/fb affairs. 
| e this man ſpends a great part of his time in letters or diſpatehes to 
and in the ſtudy of gb affairs, that he may the better entertain the aſ- 
Fara of his brethren at their ſolemn weekly meetings, the community agree to 
releaſe him from the ſecular buſineſſes of life, and join their liderality to maintain 
him with honour. 
But here let it be obſerved, that though they pay ſo much reſp to the perſon whom 
Yo chuſe to be their inſtructor, and to go before them in the honours due to their 


| king, yet they do not entruſt him to invent any new ceremony to teſtify their allegi- 


ance, nor to impoſe on them any new law or cuſtom, but what he can find preſcribed 
among the laws of their nation, and appointments of the king, or of his embaſſa- 

dors to China. In theſe matters indeed, he may 2 obedience in the name of their 
king; but in all other things he muſt at according to the agreement or ops of 
de lociety; which muſt be teſtified by the vote of the major part. 

Among this community, ſome happen to be aged, or kick, or diſabled forwork; 
or they are fallen into poverty, and their circumſtances are funk i in the world, not- 
9 their diligence and labour: Theſe are not capable of maintaining them- 
ſelves; the ſociety therefore chearfully contribute toward their ſupport: And they 
entruſt two or three perſons with this money, and deſire them to take care that the 
table of the poor . lied. They entruſt alſo with theſe perſons hat money they 
collect for the 5 maintenance of their teacher ; and deſire them to take 
care, that every thing neceſſary toward their weekly meetings at a certain time, and 
at a convenient place, be provided at their public charge. They go on in this man- 
ner with much comfort and mutual aſſiſtance, in every thing that relates to their 
welfare in a foreign land; and rejoice in their hope to mect one day in England. 

And as they are ever adding to their ſociety. by admitting new members, 
their Geedlible | prob ofeſſion and appearance to be. true  britons, in the room of ſuc 
are yearly called home; fo if any atong them prove to be falſe and inſincere, — 
are guilty of crimes highly 2 to their profeſſion of being natives of England, 
and their allegiance to their king, they have no other puniſnment for them beſides 
155 they are cut off from the ſociety, and forbid to enjoy the privileges thergof any 

7. 

. is ſo very eaſy to apply cheſe tranſactions of ben i in 2 che af- 
& of a chriſtian church, that 1 hardly need diſplay the tun Chriſtians profeſs 
to be natives of heaven, to be born from aboye: They ſojourn for a ſeaſon in the 
world as in a foreign land, till their, father and king ſummon them home. They 
peck the language of the goſpel, or of the kingdom of heaven, and underſtand.it; 

and they know cach other hereby: They agree to meet together to worſhip their 
kings + and pay allegiance to him; to learn more of his will, and ſeek his 2 N 
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day of their folemn aſſemblies is the day of the reſurrection of Ch4f, the Son of 
God, and their Lord, When they do ſpecial honours to him, they eat bread and 
drink wine, to ſolemnize the memory of their deliverance from ſin and hell, when 
he was ſent into the world to die for them. Then, by calling away their hearts from 
this world, and converſing about heavenly things, they are continually preparing for 
their return home. They chuſe one or more teachers, paſtors, or biſhops, to in- 
ſtruct them in their duty, and to offer up their common addreſſes to God, in the 
name of Cbriſt; to put them in mind of the things of heaven, and to walk before 
them in exemplary holineſs. They chuſe deacons to relieve the poor, out of their 

ublic liberality, as well as to take care that their paſtors or teachers be maintained. 

hey receive in neęẽ members who are worthy, upon their profeſſion; and they caſt 
out thoſe that are di ſhonourable. They walk onward in this way toward the hea- 
venly ſtate ; and wait the ſummons from on high, to call them thither by death - 
and the reſurrection. - FER i Tags 


$ECTION vn 
The ſeveral advantages of frich 4 church, or chriſtian' ſociety. 


O natural a ſcheme of ſocial religion as this, does not need long and expreſs 
forms of inſtitution, after the great doctrines and duties of the chriſtian faith 
and life are plainly revealed and received. All that is found in the new teſtament 
relating to chriſtian churches, fo happily correſponds. with theſe dictates of the light 
of nature, and the affairs of the civil life, that it has made theſe rules much more 
plain, and eaſy, and practicable, than thoſe. of the jewiſh religion, or perhaps of any 
other religion, that pretends to divine revelation. This ſcheme is built on the eter 
nal reaſons and relations of things, as well as the word of God. The particular 
poſitive preſcriptions relating to chriſtian churches are but few, while the general du- 
ties of clwiſtian fellowſhip are ſuch as the light of nature and reaſon ſeem to dictate 
to all ſocieties whatſoever. It is the evil mixture of the needleſs and fanciful inven- 
tions of men, together with the plain and common dictates of nature and ſcripture, 
and the impoſitions of theſe inventions on conſcience, which hath done ſo much in- 
Jury to chriſtianity, defaced it's beauty, and'tarniſhed it's honqurs. 3 
II. This ſcheme is perfectly conſiſtent with every form and kind of civil govern» 
ment, whether it be a kingdom, a ſenate, or a republic. As it does not mingle it- 
ſelf with the intereſts of this world, nor aſſume to itſelf any civil or coercive power, 
ſo it can make no head againſt the governors of the country; for it's power is of ano- 
ther kind, and reaches but to one ſingle ſociety of chriſtians: Nor are they combined 
by any law of Chriſt, in ſuch united multitudes, under one common viſible head, as 
to make themſelves dangerous to any ſtate. Whatſoever hath been done in the world 
by men profeſſing chriſtianity, in a way of reſiſtance to. lawful governors, or rebel- 


lions againſt them, hath never been done by them as churches of Chrift, formed 
upon the model I have laid down. 


III. This form of a chriſtian church allows to all it's members the moſt perfect 
liberty of men and chriſtians. It is inconſiſtent with perſecution for conſcience fake z 
for it leaves all civil rewards and preferments, penalties and puniſhments, to king- 

| | | doms, 
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doms, and ſtates, and the governors of this world. It pretends to no power over 
conſcience, to compel men to obedience z no priſons, no axes, fire, nor ſword. Ie 
ives it's miniſters power and authority to command nothing but what is found in 
the bible: All other things muſt be determined by the conſent of the people, who 
are ſuppoſed to be led by common prudence, by the neceſſary reaſon of things, and 
by a vote of the major part of the ſociety. But if in any of theſe things, particular 
perſons, after all proper enquiries, cannot agree with the major part, they may make 
their remonſtrances, and be diſmiſſed, if they cannot continue there with tolerable 
ſatisfaction ; or they may withdraw to another congregation, if they are aggrieved, 
and the ſociety refuſe to diſmiſs them. fr : | 8 | bi: 
- I confeſs, thoſe chriſtians who differ from the major part of the congregation 
ſhould ſeriouſly examine themſelves, whether their difagreement doth not ariſe from 
any pique, or prejudice, or worldly intereſt; or humour, or obſtinate ſelf-will; and, 
in ſome particulars, they ſhould deny themſelves, rather than divide themſelves, 
from a ſociety whoſe communion they have long enjoyed : More nes; 6 they 
ſhould take heed of this in the country, here they have not e of holding 
communion with other chriſtian ſocieties. And even where they have ſuch oppor- 
tunities and conveniencies, perſons ſhould not indulge a fickle humour, nor run 
wandering about from place to place, and fluttering from one church to ano- 
ther, upon every little difference. But after all, it muſt, be acknowledged, there 
may be ſeveral juſt and reaſonable grounds for particular chriſtians to ſeparate from 
a ſociety, from which they differ in ſome ſentiments or tranſactions, though they ſtill 
continue to acknowledge them to be a true church of Chrit. Such a liberty as this 
muſt be till maintained; for chriſtian churches muſt have all voluntary membe 
and not be turned into priſons. N | 
If any perſon ſins ſo groſsly againſt the plain rules of the goſpel, or the laws of 
God or Chriſt, as to appear to renounce the characters of a chriſtian, the church hath 
wer only to renounce ſuch a on, and diſclaim all chriſtian fellowſhip with 
im, .and-turn him into the world, which is the kingdom of Satan, till he repent : 
But they have no authority to hurt his life or limbs; to touch a hair of his 1240 nor 
a peny of his money, by way of puniſhment. iD | 


\ 


IV. By ſuch ſort of churches as theſe, chriſtianity is more eaſily maintained in ſin- 
gle and ſecret aſſemblies, if the powers of this world favour them not; for there is 
no need of large multitudes aflembling together for any ordinances of worſhip, or 
for diſcipline ; no need of any ſuch public appearances or tranſactions, as may give 
any unneceſſary umbrage or ſuſpicion to perſecuting enemies: There is no need of 
councils and ſynods of miniſters of diſtant cities, to meet together to make laws for 
the church, or to rectify diſorders there: Nor is there any need to travel over large 
counties or dioceſſes, to fetch a rightful ordination of a miniſter for any church; 
much leſs to take a journey to Rome, if all the miniſters in a nation. were dead, or 
departed from the faith. If the whole ſociety, which was wont to meet together, 
Cannot do it under a perſecuting prince, for fear of expoſing themſelves to public in- 
jury, they may aſſemble in ſmaller parties, and their preachers may teach, and pray, 
and adminiſter all ordinances among them, as it was often done in the primitive times, 
maintaining their chriſtian fellowſhip by ſecret meetings : And they may all be called 
little churches, in the houſe. By ſuch ſingle congregations, larger or ſmaller, was 
the whole church of Cbriſt in the world continued and increaſed, the firſt 38 
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three hundred years, ' whenſoever 9 this world took it into their heads to 
perſecute and deſtroy the 8 of the chriſtian faith. tonic; 

Perhaps it may be objected here, would it not be a much more ſubſtantial and pow- 
erful way of maintaining chriſtian churches, if theſe ſingle congregations, by virtue 
of their miniſters or elders, were combined together in ſome ſacred bond of union, 
that might make a conſiderable body of people under ſuch heads or leaders, or under 
one ſupreme head, who might better defend them againſt the invaſion of their rites 
by any, ſecular powers or Bun princess? \ 
I 0 this I anſwer, that churches of Cbriſt conſidered as ſuch, have no ſecular power 
in themſelves, nor authority. to make any efforts againſt ſecular powers : But when 
men become chriſtians, or members of churches, they do not diveſt themſelves of any 
ſecular or cĩyil rights or powers which they had before: And therefore when natural 
ox civil liberties, are unjuſtly and cruelly invaded by any of the men of this world, 
they by the laws of nature have a juſt right, as men, to defend themſelves; and no 
eccleſiaſtical combinations can give them any further right or power than what they 
have as men: And this belongs to them ſtill, whatſoever religion they profeſs, whe- 
ther natural or revealed, whether pagan, mabometan, or chriſtian. A profeſſor of 
_ every religion has a right to be protected by the government as long as he maintains 
his allegiance to the governors, and does no injury to the ſtate. But if governors 
will not protect him, but will give him up to the fury of perſecutors, he has certainly 
a civil right to defend himſelf and bis friends againſt all aſſaults and injuries. 


V. Miſcarriages in the government, or conduct of ſuch a church as I have deſcri- 
bed, are leſs dangerous to chriſtianity ; becauſe they affect but one ſingle congrega- 
tion, they reach but to one ſociety. Thoſe eceleſiaſtical governments which include 
vaſt numbers and multitudes combined under one or more ſpiritual heads or rulers, 
if there be any miſrule and confuſion brought in among them, it involves multitudes 
in the miſchief of it, and ſometimes ſhakes or deſtroys whole nations. But if a go- 
vernment which is included within one ſingle congregation be never ſo much divided 
by contentions, and fall into the Le confuſions, the miſchief is not of ſo large 
an extent, nor can it have ſo fatal and dreadful conſequences. If the congregation 
itſelf ſhould be actually diſſolved by theſe conſtitutions, the particular members of it 
may depart and join themſelves to other congregations within their reach or neigh- 
bourhood, who are neareſt of their own opinion, and walk with them in a religious 
and peaceful fellowſhip, which they could not well do before, becauſe of ſuch different 
opinionFand divided ſpirits. 


VI. Such ſingle ſocieties or churches ſo conſlituted are moſt happily ſuited to 
maintain and carry on the great purpoſes and deſigns of the goſpel, for the conver- 
ſion of ſinners, and the edification of true cariſtians. Of this matter ſee the lear- 
ned doctor Owen's enquiry into the original of churches, chapter vi. page 119. See 
alſo ſermons at Berry-ſtreet,, ſermon xlix. | | 

Upon the whole, whenſoever it ſhall appear that any other form of a chriſtian 
church is more happily ſuited to the edification and peace of chriſtians, to the pre- 
ſervation of chriſtian liberty, and to ſecure the ſpiritual honours which belong to 
Chriſt in his churches, and at the ſame time appears to have more countenance | = 
the new teſtament than this, I ſhall be glad to relinquiſh this ſet of ſentiments, and 
with pleaſure exchange it for a better. That is certainly the beſt form of a chriſtian 
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_— whereby truth, peace and holineſs may be moſt happily Promoted and ſo- 
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Queſtion HETHER a chriſtian church may not appoint or determine cir- 
+ cumſtances and ceremonies of worſhip and order, which are left 
undetermined in the new teſtament, and require them to be obſerved? 7 
Anſwer. In the primitive churches there were extraordinary gifts and powers com- 
municated to them : There were apoſtles, evangeliſts and inſpired leaders and guides; 
but ſince theſe extraordinary gifts and powers are ceaſed, reaſon and ſcripture are our 
only rules. It is upon this foot every chriſtian church, or every ſingle fociety of 
chriſtians, receiving one another in the Lord“ as St. Pau} ſpeaks, Rom xvi. 2. that 
is, agreeing to worſhip and walk together according to the faith and order of the 
goſpel, when it is furniſhed with it's proper officers, that is, a biſhop, or biſhops and 
deacons, is the higheſt eccleſiaſtical power that I know of in this world, which has 
on evidence and ſupport in the word of God, or the neceffary reaſon of things 
et I cannot find that either the light of reaſon or ſcripture has given ſuch a churc 
or it's officers, any authority to invent and uſe, to appoint and command new cere- 
monies of divine worſhip in any caſe : Nor has it a right to impoſe on the conſci- 
ences of men any ſuch ſelf-invented modes or circumſtances of worſhip, ſo as to 
make them holy things, or to oblige any ſingle chriſtian to comply therewith. 
But to ſpeak a little more particularly to this matter. We muſt diftinguiſh be- 
tween the religious ceremonies of worſhip, and the mere natural circumſtances of 
the performance of it. __ E 
atural circumſtances are ſuch as are neceſſary, or at leaſt highly expedient, for 
the performance of acts of worſhip, conſidered merely as natural actions, and ab- 
ſtracted from their religious deſign. Such are time, place, habit, geſture, &c. for 
no natural action can be put forth but it muſt be in ſome time, or in ſome place, in 
ſome poſture of body; nor can any tranſaction in public ſociety be conveniently per- 
formed without ſome ſort of garments, without a commodious place and feaſonable 
hours for aſſembling: Theſe in their own nature are properly no parts of worſhip or 
religion, but circumſtances belonging to thoſe: ations conſidered merely ran, 
and as the actions of natural and ſociable creatures. | 2, 
Among theſe natural circumſtances of actions in ſocial worſhip, ſame are neceſ- 
ſary to be determined one certain way, and others are not fo. | 
The circumſtances neceſſary to be determined one certain way, are the time and 
place, the language, and ſomething of the manner or order of the religious ac- 
tions, &c. . | 
Now where theſe are not determined by God himſelf, it is ted they muſt be 
determined by every worſhipping ſociety for themſelves; for — muſt agree what 
hour to meet together, what 5 to meet in, what language ſhalt be uſed in 
the worſhip, whether they begin or end the worſhip with the Lord's ſupper, 
| | or 


| | | I 

* Always ing thoſe primitive times, when various la were uſed as an extraordinary con- 
firmation of the goſpel of Chrif. But in ordinary ſeaſgns of worthip the aſſ:mbly muſt know and agree 
| before hand, that it muſt be performed in a language which they underftand, 
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or with a pſalm or ſong, who ſhall miniſter in holy things: Whether there ſhalt be 
any reſponſes of the congregation to the words of him that officiates in prayer, or 
whether amen ſhall be pronounced aloud, or whether a ſilent aſſent be ſufficient. 
Where God hath not determined theſe things, I do not find that he hath ever given 
authority to any perſon to determine theſe for other perſons, or any ſociety of men to 
determine them for other ſocieties ; but they muſt be determined by an agreement or 
vote of every ſociety for itſelf. As in ſeveral of theſe things there muſt be a concur- 
rence or agreement to make any ſolemn and conſtant meetings and tranſactions of a 
civil ſociety, peaceful and uſeful, regulat and orderly, ſo are the ſame things need - 
ful to be agreed upon in a chriſtian church to render the worſhip of every ſingle ſoci- 
ety practicable and edifying, harmonious, agreeable, and decent. 


| And fince theſe things are neceſſary to be determined one way, if ſome few per- 


ſons in the ſociety will not conſent to the agreement of the major of them, they 
muſt depart and join themſelves to ſome other ſociety which is Any for their en 
nieney. Such ate the various tempets, engagements, ſentiments, inclinations and 
conveniencies of different perſons, that there would be a great bar put upon the fre- 
quent meetings of any large _—_ for any civil or N urpoſes, if they muſt 
not meet and tranſact any affairs till every ſingle perſon perlell y pleaſed. It there- 
fore the minor part cannot, or will not conſent to what the bulk of the ſociety agree 
upon, here is no impoſition upon their conſciences, while they are allowed to join 


thernſelves with other ſocieties, civil or religious, where theſe neceſſary and diſputed 


circumſtances are agreed and practiſed more according to their mind. 
The circumſtances which are not neceſſary to be determined one way, are the poſ- 


tures or geſtures of the body, the 13 of the preacher, or of him that prays, 
every 


of fingers or hearers, &c. and may determine for himſelf : Some 
may have a blue garment, while others have red or brown, black or white ; fome 
may wear a long coat, others a ſhoft one; ſome may ſtand in prayer, others kneel 
if they will; ſome may chuſe to ſtand in ſinging or preaching, while others may chuſe 
to ſit in the ſame ſociety. | | 
1 I muſt confeſs there ſeems to be ſomething of a natural decency in the uniformity 
of ſome of theſe circumſtances, eſpecially that of geſture, in one and the fame con- 
gregation, in ſome fp hen parts of worſhip, as ſtanding in prayer, &c. but no 
eh neceſſity of ſuch a uniformity as to give power to any perſon or ſociety to deter- 
mine for every ſingle worſhipper, and oblige him to obey. | | 
If any whole church, or a multude of churches in a nation will chuſe to agree in 
any particular practice, it is well; or if they can perſuade every perſon to conſent to 
the ſame: But if ſome perſons will preſume to determine all theſe cjgcumſtances one 
way, and will impoſe them upon their fellow-chriftians by a pretended authority, they 
$9 beyond the bounds that either the light of nature or ſcripture allows, and aſſume 
ach a power over the conſeiences of men as I cannot find the chapter and verſe where 
it was given them; for theſe circumſtances being left indifferent in themſelves, in 
the nature of things, and in ſcripture, they are not neceſſary to be determined one 
way for a whole ſociety, and much leſs ſhould all this fociety be obliged in conſci- 
ence to comply with ſuch an impoſition. | : 
Having given fuch an account of the natural circumſtances of ſocial worthip, 
let us enquire what are religious ceremonies. 88 | | 
Religious ceremonies are either real actions, or modes and circumſtances of action 
by which ſome ſpecial honour is d ed to be paid to God, and therefore God alone 
can inſtitute them, who alone can rr what ſhall be honourable to himſelf. 
- | | \ _— ET : N * | he ſe 
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Theſe have generally a ſignification of ſomething inward and inviſible | annexed to 
them: But whether we can learn what they ſignify or no, ſtill there is a holineſs and 
a neceſſity placed in them by the divine appointment; and therefore man cannot ap- 
point them, nor add to them, becauſe he cannot put holineſs into any thing, nor 
make any thing holy or ſinful, which God has not made ſo. "P 
Some of theſe religious ceremonies. are real actions, and entirely divine inſtitu- 
tions or ſacred appointments of ſervice,” which are in no wiſe: neceſſary to natural 
actions, nor ſhould ever have been practiſed, if God had not poſitively . enjoined 
them: Others in their abſtracted nature antecedent to the divine command, were 
but mere natural circumſtances of action; yet when thus determined particularly by 
God, they become as it were parts of our religion, and our worſhi f 
Circumciſion, offering of ſacrifices, laying and eating the paſſover, burning. of 
incenſe, lighting the lamps, ſprinkling of bloud, divers waſhings, the | uſe, of the 
inſtruments of muſick in the temple,” &c. ſeem to be of the firſt ſort, viz. ſuch real 
religious actions and ceremonies. of. pure divine inſtitution, as were by divine ap- 
pointment impoſed upon the ancient church. 33 . 
Others are of the ſecond ſort, We hich may be reckoned the places or ſpots 
of ground, perhaps where the tabernacle and temple ſtood, the holy times, ſuch as 
ſabbaths, new moons, and other feſtivals, the attire or veſture of the prieſts who of- 
ficiate, &c. Theſe were but modes and circumſtances of action bis po neceſſary to 
the jewiſh worſhippers, ordained to be holy, and converted into religious ceremonies... ' | 
Under the new teſtament the ceremonies diſtinct from natural religion, whether 
real actions or mere modes and circumſtances of action, are few and eaſy, ſuch as 
the waſhing with water in baptiſm,” and eating bread and wine at the ſupper of the 
Lord, to which we may add the obſervation of the firſt day of the week in memory 
of our riſen Saviour. „ee. Ar u tal Rn 
Any of the circumſtances or modes of action which belong to theſe religious 
rites, which are not determined by ſcripture, and are not neceſſary to be determined 
one way in order to ſocial worſhip, muſt be left indifferent to every worſhipper, ac- 
cording as his conſcience or his conveniency ſhall direct. I know not any text where 
God has given any man, or ſet of men, any. power to impoſe on others. See theſe 
things happily ſet forth at large in doctor Calamy's excellent diſcourſe, called an . In- 
troduction to the ſecond part of moderate non- conformity; of which Iam informed, 
that Mr. Locke himſelf ſhould ſay upon the peruſal of it, that while the proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters kept cloſe to theſe principles, they would ſufficiently maintain their ground, 
and juſtify their ſeparation from any eſtabliſhed national church, if that church 
ſhould aſſume an authority to impoſe things which ought to be left indifferent. 


— 
2 


Surely the fourteenth chapter to the Romans lays a foundation for this chriſtian li- 
berty, and forbids to Sure on conſcience the obſervation of meats or days, and in 
general all impoſitions of this kind. The apoſtle, while he handles this ſubject, had 
no order to impoſe or forbid theſe practices on the Romans, to whom he wrote. He 
leaves every man to uſe his own liberty in the goſpel, nor be entangled with any freſh 
yokes of bondage; Gal. v. 1. ſuppoſing always that the light of nature and common 
reaſon will keep all ſober chriſtians within the bounds, of human decency, common 
prudence and civility ; and that a preference be given to ſuch modes, and . geſtures, 
and ſeaſons, which ſeem to be patronized by the examples mentioned in ſcripture. 
Ihe cuſtom allo of the holieſt and pureſt churches may have ſome influence to di- 

rect our practice, in ſuch affairs of ſmall importance where we cannot find any other 
rule of determination, either from the light of nature or ſcripture. The apoſtle 
Paul ſeems to give this advice to the Corinibians in the buſineſs of wearing the hair 

HA long 
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long or ſhort, 1 Cor. xi. 14, 15. For after he had offered ſome reaſon on one ſide from 
the mere light of nature and decency, he adds, verſe 16. < that if any man ſeem to 
be contentious, that is, be not ſatisfied with my arguments and perſiſt in contend- 
ing about this matter, we have no ſuch cuſtoms, nor the churches of God 2 That 
is, let him be determined by the cuſtom of us the apoſtles, and of other chriſtian 
churches ; let him not affect a ſingularity in things of leſs moment, nor give offence 
to the generality of the moſt ſerious.and pious profeſſors of the ſame faith in ſuch 
little things as theſe are. | 
But if any man, or any ſociety of men, ſhall aſſume ſo much to themſelves, as to 
retend à divine authority to confine other churches and chriſtians to a moſt exqui- 
bite uniformity in every punctilio that relates to religion nd. circumſtances of wor- 
ſhip, even in things which God has not appointed, they throw us back again into a 
ſort of Judaiſm, and make and impoſe new yokes of bondage; they pretend to bind 
what Chriſt has made free, and ſeem to uſurp his prerogative : A pretence to ſuch 
wer appears to me to be the very ſpring and ſpirit of antichriſtianiſm ; there is the 
Foundatich for papacy laid, though it has not ariſen yet to an, univerſal ſupremacy, 
to an infallible chair, and à triple crown. See pages 232-2. 
All chriſtians are bound by the new teſtament to worſhip one God, even God the 
Father who dwells in heaven, in the name of one mediator Jeſus Chrift, by the aids 
or operations of one Spirit, they are bound to be baptized into theſe names, and to 
remember the death of Chriſt in the holy ſupper, to truſt in the promiſes of the 
ſpel, and to practiſe the precepts of it in an uniform life of holineſs. This is evi- 
Ta: and certain, and perhaps this may be thought almoſt. ſafficient to maintain the 
unity of the chriſtian church. Bur ſtil] let it be obſerved, that where chriſtians are 
fallen into very different opinions in any important matters of doctrine or duty, or 
where their ſentiments are ſo extremely divided, and perhaps contrary to each other 
in matters of worſhip and order, that they cannot agree and join in the ſame forms 
and modes of diyine ſervice, or where they have not charity enough to bear with each 
other's differences in thirgs of leſs moment, they ought not to force themſelves, nor 
to be forced into one ſociety or church; but they ſhould join themſelves to ſuch diſ- 
tin& ſocieties as are neareſt of their own mind; for their edification in faith, holineſs 
and love, is one great and chief end of church fellowſhip. 

Though the men of I ael were bound by law to join three times a year to worſhip - 
God who dwelt in the temple or tabernacle by the appointed ſacrifices of the paſſo- 
ver, Pentecoft, &c. yet they were not bound by any law.of God to attend that ſyna- 
gogue which was neareſt to their own dwelling, where prayer and praiſe was per- 
ormed, and inſtructions and exhortations given to the people. Herein they had, 
or they ſhould have had, liberty to chuſe their fellow-worſhippers and the ſyna- 
gogue where they would worſhip, if they had any ſcruple upon their conſciences 
about the practices of that which was neareſt to them. And the ſame liberty be- 
longs to chriſtians in every age and nation. 10 a 

To force all chriſtians into the ſame church, whoſe underſtandings and opinions 
point different ways, and to bind them together in an outward form of fellowſhip 
with their minds ſo much divided, is the way to increaſe their differences, to kindle 
their fire with more fierceneſs, and awaken their wrath to a higher degree, till they 
grow mad againſt each other and ruin the church. It is like tying Sampſon's foxes to- 
gether! bythe tail with firebrands between them; while their heads ſtand contrary 
ways, and then incloſimg them all with à ſtrong fence in one field: "There they will 
unavoidably fnarl and rage againſt one another; they will draw different ways, and 
diffuſe their fire and wrath till they have burnt up the field;anddeſtroyed a lovely —_— | 
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nr NC. 
What is cbriſtian communion ? wer are the general ond apron ferns 
it 


HRISTIAN communion i in ah ſenſe of re, neee e 
fellowſhip which chriſtians have with God the Father, and our Lord Jeſus Cbriſt, 
or with one another; and both are joined together by the apoſtle Fobn, 1 Fobn i. 3. 
That which we have ſeen and heard declare we unto you, ye alſo may have fel- 
- lowſhip, or communion, with us; and truly our fellowſhip ! is with the Father and with 
his Son Jeſus Chriſt.” 
This communion or fellowſhip in the ſpiritual and inviſible. part of it con ing 
Participation of the favour of God, the ſpiritual benefits of Chriſt, and 1 


Queſt. I. Vbat ir chriſtian. communion, and the general terms of it ? 39 
and everlaſting bleſings of the gaſpel. But this is nor our preſene ſubject of dif 


The viſible fellowſhip or communi on that chriſtian haye with each other conſiſts 
chiefly in the participation piritual ordinances o | |, and mutual aſ- 
3 of cock cab | g9'Þe EY 
K The ſpecial ordinances of the goſpel are chiefly theſe two, baptiſm and the Lord's 

Tf * 544 | ; : 
Map is an ordinance appointed by Chrift, for our entrance into the viſible 
church; and when once performed is never to be ; | 

The Lord's ſupper is an ordinance inted by Chriſt after we are entered into 
the church, for the aſſiſtance and increaſe of our faith and hope, our comfort and 


holineſs ; and r : 
repreſents our communion wth th d Jeſus Chriſt in his death, at the s 
which are derived from it, ſuch as the pardon of ſin through his ſacrifice of atone- 
ment, &c. and it repreſents alſo our communion with one another in thoſe benefits, 
or our joint participation thereof, according to the apoſtle's deſcription of it, 1 Cor. 
x. 16, 17. The cup of bleſſing which we bleſs, is it not the communion of the 
bloud of Chris? We are all partakers of that one bread. ” | 
The other parts, privileges, or offices of chriſtian communion, ſhall be mentioned, 
when there is need of it, in diſtinguſhing conſtant and occafional communion. = 
Now all the ordinances of worſhip it is in our partaking of theſe two, viz. - 
baptiſm. and the Lord's ſupper, that ſpecial chriſtian communion chiefly conſiſts. 
But when we uſe the words chriſtian communion, we have moſt frequently a regard to 
the Lord's fi , becauſe our communion with one another, and joint participa- 
tion of the bleſſings of the goſpel, is moſt plainly repreſented thereby; and by the 
frequent repetition of it, our chriſtian communion or. holy fellowſhip is maintained 
in a more explicit and honourable manner. n | | 
Having conſidered briefly the nature of chriſtian communion,” we muſt enquire 
now into the general terms of it. | s Þ 
As in order to hold an inward and ſpiritual communion with Chriſt and his people, 
we mult be ſincere believers, or real chriſtians ; ſo every perſon ſeeking viſible com- 
munion with the church of Cbriſt ſhould ſatisfy his own conſcience with nothing 
ſhort of real chriſtianity : But chriſtians and churches not being able to ſearch the 
heart as Chriſt and conſcience can, the term of our viſible communion with chriſ- 
tians is . a credible profeſſion of real chriſtianity, or a profeſſed ſubjection to the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt, as the apoſtle expreſſes it, 2 Cor. ix. 13. that is, ſuch an outward 
profeſſion of inward and hearty chriſtianity, as gives juſt and credible evidence that 
this profeſſion is ſincere, and that the perſon thus profeſſing is a hearty chriſtian : 
Rom. x. 9, 10. If thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth the Lord: Feſus, and ſhalt be- 
lieve in 8 heart, that God hath raiſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved. For 
with the heart man believeth unto righteouſneſs, and with the mouth confeſſion is 
made unto ſalvation.” If a man profels chriſtianity in any manner or form of 
feſſion ſoever, and yet make it plainly and openly appear by other parts of his con- 
duct, that his profeſſion is not ſincere and hearty, he has no right to ſalvation accor- 
ding to this text, and. has always been deemed unworthy of chriſtian communion in 
all the ſcripture hiſtory, and in the beſt and pureſt ages of the church. Thoſe that 
< profeſs. they know God, but in works deny him are to be counted abominable a- 
mongſt all chriſtians.” Ti. 1. 16. EN ob 
| It 


140 bs are proper judges of a credible profein? ?, Queſt. II. 
It is not therefore real and inward chriſtianity in the heart that can giye any man 
a right to communion in outward ordinances, unleſs it be profeſſed in a credible 
manner to the world; nor can the want of ſuch real and inward religion exclude 
any perſon from communion while de makes ſuch a credible profeſſion, for God on- 
ly is the judge of hearts and not man, we muſt act according to outward appea- 
rances: There will be hypocrites in the church of Chriſt in this world, and there is 
no help for it: *The wheat and tares will grow together in the ſame field till the 
time of harveſt.” Matth.xiii. 30. The day of judgment is the only time to decide the 
matter completely, and diſtinguiſh hypocrites, for ever from real chriſtians z and 
therefore all that have the credible form and appearance of chriſtianity muſt be ad- 
mitted into the church of Cbriſt on earth. ny EOS 1150 le 544; 1 | : 
This is the common ſentiment and practice of all the reformed churches, that a 
credible profeſſion is the general term of communion,” though they differ about ſome 
particular circumſtances of this profeſſion; that go to make up the credibility of it. 
Theſe things are ſo generally acknowledged by the moſt and beſt of writers of our 
day, that 1 ſhall not ſtay here to prove them, and my buſineſs in this diſcourſe is with 
thoſe chriſtians that allow and acknowledge what I have already ſaid. V. 5 
Now a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity implies theſe two things. Firſt, that 
the matter profeſſed be of ſuch a nature, and declared in ſuch a manner, as may 
render the profeſſion. credible z and, ſecondly, there muſt alſo be ſome perſon or 
perſons to whom that profeſſion muſt appear credible, and who muſt be judges of 
the credibility of it. | . el Fh Brin 
I ſhall begin with the laſt of theſe and diſpatch it ſoon, becauſe I mention it only 
as a needful introduction to the chief queſtions relating to the particular terms of 
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QUESTION HV. 
lo are the proper judges of the credibility of our profeſſion, 
| 0 T 1 N chi 


ESU S Chriſt in his word is the ſupreme judge of what is truth, and what is du- 
ty; what ſort of perſons ought to be admitted to chriſtian communion, and 
who ſhould be forbid. But as he is abſent from us, and ſpeaks not but by his word, . 
and his word does not apply it's own rules to particular perſons, Jobn, Thomas, Wil- 
Fam, &c. in every age and nation, there is a neceſſity that ſome perſons muſt judge 
and determine whether John, Thomas, William, &c. have theſe characters of worthy 
communicants, which Chriſt has appointed in his word. 15 
Every man for himſelf muſt uſe his own beſt judgment in ſearching his heart, an 
trying himſelf by the word of God, whether he has complied with the terms of ſal- 
tion, and he muſt judge for himſelf too whether it be his duty to propoſe himſelf to 
chriſtian communion: But no man muſt determine for himſelf whether he ſhall be 


received to communion with others, and partake of their facreds, No man can — 


* 
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ſe himſelf upon a church, merely becauſe he thinks himſelf qualified : This would 
— all the garden of Chrift waſte again, throw down all the fences, and reduce it ta 
a mere wilderneſs : This ſuppoſition is too wild to be admitted. 
If therefore a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity be the term of communion ap- 
pointed by Chriſt in his word, there muſt be ſome preſent and living judges of the 
credibility of this profeſſion; and I know not who can be ſo proper to judge as thoſe 

rſons with whom communion is deſired. This is not a matter tranſacted merely 
between-a miniſter and a ſingle chriſtian, for the Lord's ſupper is not to be admi- 
niſtered but in a community; as 1 Cor. xi. 20, 21, 33. The church muſt come toge- 
ther to one place, and they muſt tarry for one another. There muſt be therefore 
the conſent of the community or ſociety, to admit a perſon to ſhare in and partake 
of the ſacred things in communion with them. This ordinance of Cbriſt repreſents 
the communion of his members in one body, by the one bread and one cup, 1 Cor. 
x. 16, 17. And the duties of church-fellowſhip, to which we then engage ourſelves, 
are mutual duties between a community or ſociety of chriſtians, therefore there muſt 
be a conſent on both ſides; and as a perſon muſt judge concerning the ſociety, whe- 
ther he will join himſelf to them, ſo the ſociety muſt judge concerning him, whe- 
ther they think him fit to be received as one of them. 

It is into union with that ſociety that the perſon propoſing himſelf is tobe admitted, 
either in a conſtant or occaſional way ; and they give him the leave and privilege of 
becoming a partner with them, or a member of their body; and ſurely the igh 
nature tells us, that every voluntary ſociety muſt judge who ſhall be members 
ſociety, and enjoy fellowſhip with them in their peculiar privileges. 


their 


It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that where this voluntary ſociety profeſſes a ſubjection 


to the will and law of any ſovereign or ſuperior power, and this ſovereign has given 
them a rule whereby they are bound to 4 perſons into their ſociety, in this caſe, 
their own mere arbitrary will and pleaſure cannot violate or neglect this rule without 
guilt; nor can they appoint any new rules, and make them neceſſary terms and con- 
ditions of ſuch admiſſion: And this is the caſe of all chriſtian churches. For though 
they are ſo many voluntary ſocieties, yet Chriſt their common Lord and ſovereign 
has appointed the general rule of admitting members into his churches, viz. that *« all 
ſuch ſhall be admitted who make a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity.” 

But whereſoever there is ſuch a ſuperior acknowledged rule given to dire in this 
affair, ſtall the ſociety itſelf muſt SE concerning the true ſenſe and juſt applica- 
tion of this rule to particular _ It is this ſociety that will ſuffer — and 
bear the trouble of it, if a perſon admitted, prove ſcandalous and unworthy; and 
it is but reaſonable therefore that they ſnould determine whether he be a perſon fit and 
worthy to come among them or no; but ſtill according to the rules of Chriſt, fo far 
as they can underſtand his meaning. And as this is the voice and language of com- 
mon reaſon, ſo it is alſo the appointment of Cbriß in his word, and this was the 
practice of the primitive times, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter, A 

The ſociety ought ſurely to have the ſame liberty which the propoſed 2 has, 
and if he has liberty to judge whether he ſhould ſeek communion with them, they 
ought to have liberty to judge whether they ſnould receive him. Each has a right 
2 judge of the ſenſe and application of the rules of ſcripture to direct their own 

ons. | 

Now ſince there can be no regular or proper chriſtian communion held and main- 
tained but in and with a church of Chrif, we muſt enquire into the nature of the 
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chriſtian church to find out which are the perſons in, or of this church, that muſt 
gudge and declare others fit for communion with it. 


SzcTrow II. The church of ChriF is either viſible or inviſible. The inviſible church 
includes all the real ſaints that are in heaven or on earth. But our queſtion has 
not to do with the church in this ſenſe. Ih 4 

The whole viſible church of Chriſt upon earth, conſiſts of all thoſe perſons in the 
world that make a viſible and credible profeſſion of the chriſtian religion, however 
ſcattered through all nations, and whether joined together by mutual agreement in 

ticular ſocieties, or not. The new teſtament ſometimes uſeth the word church 
in this ſenſe, Matth. xvi. 18. 1 Cor. xii. 28. and other places; and it is in this ſenſe 
when a perſon is baptized, he is ſaid to be received into the chriſtian church, for here- 
by he becomes a member of the catholic church viſible on earth. a ä 

But all this vaſt ſcattered multitude can never maintain and perform acts of chriſtian 
communion together in the Lord's ſupper, which is the other chief ordinance of ſpe- 
cial communion : Nor indeed can they keep up the public honour of God, a pub- 
lic profeſſion of the name of Ci, nor the duties of public worſhip, without their 
being divided into particular ſocieties, which agree at ſtated times and ſeaſons to 
come together to one place, as the apoſtle expreſſes. it, for purpoſes of chriſtian wor- 
ſhip, 1 Cor. xi. 18, 20. and xiv. 23. | 

Such a ſociety or congregation of perſons, both men and women, making a cre- 
dible profeſſion of chriſtianity, and united by mutual agreement or conſent to meet 
together uſually at the ſame time and place for the performance of chriſtian worſhip,” 
is a Church of Chriſt; and this is the cleareſt and plaineſt notion that I can frame of 
a particular church of Chriſt, according to the language of the holy ſcripture. Con- 
ſult the book of As, conſult the ſacred epiſtles, where the word church is uſed at 
leaſt forty or fifty times in this ſenſe. | 3 
I will not deny but the word church, even where it does not ſignify the catholic 
church, viſible or inviſible, may in ſome few places be uſed for a larger number of 
chriſtians than could meet in one place, as the church of Jeruſalem in the very begin- 
ning of chriſtianity, while chriſtians multiplied faſter than they could be well for- 

med into regular diſtinct ſocieties ; yet even in ſome of thoſe places perhaps it in- 
cludes no more than did meet for ſome ſpecial purpoſe. See As xi. 22. and xv. 
22. | - 4 

The word church may alſo in a few other places be uſed for a ſmaller collection of 
chriſtians, that might occaſionally meet, or perhaps dwell together, as the church 
in the houſe of Aquila and Priſcilla, ” 1 Cor. xvi. 19. and in the houſe of Philemon, 
Philem. verſe 2. 1 

But the moſt common acceptation of the word church, where it ſignifies a viſible 
company of chriſtians, implies ſuch a number, as met uſually by common conſent 
in one place for chriſtian communion, in ſtated and ſolemn ordinances of worſhip, 
and eſpecially the Lord's ſupper, as in the forecited texts of the epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians and many others. . 

This is the church that is deſcribed in the nineteenth article of the church of England, 
viz. « A congregation of faithful men in which the pure word of God is preached, 
and the ſacraments be duly miniſtered, according to Cbriſt's ordinance, in all thoſe 

things that of neceſſity are requiſite to the ſame. ” | | 
| Yer let it be noted here, that ſuch a ſociety as this may be properly called a church, 
when their preachers, miniſters, or all their officers are dead, or even before they 
_-. "awe 
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have any miniſter, or any officers fixed amongſt them; and without doubt they have 
power to receive any perſon that deſires it, and makes credible ptofeſſion of chriſtianity, 
into their ſociety, having judged his profeſſion credible, and declared him in their judgy 
ment fit for chriſtian communion. But it would lead me too far from my. preſent 
deſign to inſiſt upon particular proof of theſe things, which has been often done, 
and which is now the pretty general . cp of men that are not attached to any 


particular party, but give themſelves leave to think freely, and follow the dictates 
of reaſon and revelation. | | ir 


SecT10n III. The ordinances of the goſpel muſt be adminiſtered in a church with de- 
cency, and honour, and ſpiritual advantage : But the whole body of the church cannot 
thus adminiſter them; therefore it is neceſſary that theſe concerns be committed to ſuch 
perſons as ate peculiarly fitted for thoſe adminiſtrations by knowledge and prudence, 
and all proper talents z and the church ought to be furniſhed with ſuch ofhcers who 
ſhould E choſen and ſolemnly ſet apart, devoted and ordained to this work. The 
particular forms of their choice and ordination do not enter into the preſent argu» 
Ment. 

The buſineſs of receiving members into the communion of the church, and the 
forbidding or excluding of them is a matter of as ſerious importance as the admini- 
{tration of other chriſtian ordinances ;z and oftentimes it is attended with great diffi- 
culty. A whole aſſembly of men cannot be ſuppoſed to manage this affair altoge- 
ther with decency and regularity, and without confuſion : Therefore it is abundantl 
convenient, if not neceſſary, to commit the firſt and ſpecial care of theſe matters allo 
to particular r of human and divine knowledge ſuperior to the reſt; perſons 
of great ſkill in the things of God, in ſerious religion, and in the affairs and tem- 
pers of men, qualified with due zeal for the honour and purity of the ordinances and 
churches of Chriſt, and filled with great tenderneſs and compaſſion to the ſouls of 
men; perſons of good Judgment and diſcretion, of great meekneſs, condeſcenſion 
and charity, that if poſſible they may not give occaſion to the church to exclude any 
2 of Chriſt from the viſible fold, nor admit unclean animals into the 
flock. | 

The chief officers of a particular church, whether they be called biſhops, mini- 
ſters, preſbyters, or elders, paſtors, guides, leaders, governors or rulers, &c. are 

the proper perſons to have the firſt overſight and chief care of this matter; and in 
our churches it is committed chiefly to them, to take account of the profeſſion of 
chriſtianity made by perſons deſiring communion, to give ſome general notices of it to 
the church, or a more particular narrative where it is deſired; and to receive them to 
communion either with the explicit and formal vote of all the congregation, or only 
by their implicit and filent conſent. | 3 

But if it happen that there is but one miniſter or preſbyter in that church, or if the 
miniſters are young men of ſmall experience in the world, it is uſual and proper that 
ſome of the eldeſt, graveſt and wiſeſt members be deputed by the church to join 
with and aſſiſt the miniſters in the care and management of this affair, 

Thoſe perſons who have been choſen by the church, and have been ſolemnly de- 
voted by the church, and have alſo ſolemnly devoted themſelves to that office or ſervice, 
have been uſually called ruling elders. And ſuch officers have been ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſcribed in thoſe words of St. Paul to Timothy, 1 Tim. v. 17. Let the elders that rule 
well be counted worthy of double honour,” that is, reſpect and maintenance: But 

eſpecially if they are allo preachers as 2 1 «if they labour in the word and 
EO | 5 | lor; 
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44 Who are proper judges of a credible profeſſion? Queſt; 1. 
doctrine. Theſe are ſuppoſed to be called governments, 1 Cor. xii. 28. and Rom. xii, 
8. He that ruleth”—. Bur if ſuch perſons are but appointed to aſſiſt a miniſter, eſpe- - 
cially one who is young and unexperienced in the government of the church, I will ne- 
ver quarrel with any man, whether he will call it a divine order, or merely prudential, 
ſince the ſcripture has not determined this matter with unconteſted evidence. / 
" "Theſe miniſters, officers and perſons ſo deputed by the church, are therefore the 
firſt proper judges of the credibility of any perſon profeſſing the chriſtian faith, and 
deſiring communion with that church; for theſe are ſuppoſed to be qualified 
above others with chriſtian knowledge and wiſdom, and they are alſo appointed by 
the church to the care and conduct thereof. 1 . 

- Yet in this caſe they are not ſo abſolute and ſupreme, but that the congregation 
muſt ſome way or other approve of their judgment, either by an explicit vote, or at leaſt 
by a ſilent conſent, before the propoſed communicant is received to the communion of 
the church ; for it is ſtill the conſent of the church that muſt make him a member 
of it. Or the congregation may for juſt reaſons diſallow of their judgment in par- 
ticular caſes ; and if they proceed obſtinately to miſmanage their affairs of this kind, 
and eſpecially in notorious inſtances, and make the terms of admiſſion larger or nar- 
rower than Chrift has appointed, or if they notoriouſly miſapply the rightrules of ad- 
miſſion or excluſion to wrong perſons, that church or ſociety may reverſe their ſen- 
tence, and act according to their own judgment, and if it be needful may alſo call 
them to an account for it, and aſſume the judgment, excluſion and admiſſion of 
communicants intirely and immediately into their own hands; till they ſhall chuſe 
other officers who ſhall preſide in this affair, and exerciſe this power more agreeably 
to thoſe ſacred rules ad terms of communion which that ſociety believes to be the 
will of Chriſt in his word. | F | 


Srcrioꝝ IV. This conduct of affairs ſeems to be founded on the very nature of reli- 
gious ſocieties, and the common light of reaſon ; and it ſeems alſo to be much counte- 
nanced by a variety of ſcriptures in the new teſtament, where the directions of the apoſtle 
concerning the receiving and excluding of members are addreſſed to the churches 
of Chriſt at Rome, at Corinth, at Theſſalonica, &c. I might AI quotations to 
this purpoſe, Rom. xv. 7. Receive ye one another, as Chrift allo received us to 
the glory of God.” Rom. xvi. 1, 2. I commend unto you Pbebe our ſiſter, — 

that ye receive her in the Lord as becometh ſaints,” 1 Cor. v. 4. In the name of 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt when ye are gathered together, and my ſpirit with the power 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to deliver ſuch an one unto Satan, &c.” Verſe 7. Purge 
ye out therefore the old leaven.” Verſe 13. Put away from among yourſelves 
that wicked perſon.” 2 Theſſ. iii. 6. Now we command you, b in the 
name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that ye withdraw yourſelves from every brother that 
walketh diſorderly.” | Abe enn 

Though the apoſile Paul gives directions to Timothy and Titus about the rejection 

of heretics, yet it muſt be noted that theſe two were extraordinary perſons, evan- 
geliſts divinely commiſſioned and endowed, and by virtue hereof might act in a ſu- 
perior way in every church whither they were ſent; and they were to teach the 
churches the orders of Cbriſt: Nor does it follow that every ordinary miniſter has 
the fame power; nor indeed does it appear that Timothy and Titus were to exerciſe it 
without the churches conſent. For St. Paul himſelf when he gave apoſtolical orders 
for excommunicating the inceſtuous corinthian, would have it done when the 4 hole 
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church was gathered together, and as an act of that particular community: as in 
the texts before cited. 

Though the ſeven epiltles in the ſecond and third chapters of the Revelation are 
inſcribed'to the or miniſters of thoſe ſeven churches, and directions are there 
given abour the c + , og out falſe hems 256 and idolaters, yet it is evident that the 
contents af theſe epi are plainly eſſed to the whole body of chriſtians that 
made up thoſe ſeveral ſocieties or —— and they were to caſt out idolaters, &c. 
from among them, as an act of the churches by their miniſters. 

Though miniſters and elders are ſometimes called guides and rulers, &c. yet it is ne- 
3 to be underſtood in ſo abſolute a ſenſe, as to take all power away from the ſociety 

ion, and leave the miniſters to tyrannize as they pleaſe over the churches, 

— like Diotrephes, to admit and exclude whom they mill; for which uſurpation 
the apoſtle Jabn ſeverely cenſures him. 3 Jahn verſes 9, 10. 

' Now when ſuch a mode of admiſſion into churches as I have deſcribed, by the 
miniſtration of the elders, and the conſent of the church, has the light of nature 
and reaſon leading us into it, and ſcripture gue frequent countenance to it by va- 
rious rules and e it _ not El * er fa eee, 
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Szcr1on V. But it will be objected here, © that it may happen at hella, 
may be in the right, and the people in the wrong, in their judgment in particular 
caſes : And mult the vote of the people decide ſuch an affair, againſt the opinion of 
miniſters, elders, or rulers ?" | | 

I anſwer, in the firſt place, 

 Anfwer I. That when any perſon is UNE to the church, concerning whole 
admiſſion the miniſter and people are not agreed, it is much better to perſuade that 

rſon to ſeek communion with ſome other church, rather than occaſion ſtrife 
and debate betwixt the people and the miniſter. But if that cannot be conve- 
niently, ſurely it is more adviſeable in irſelf, and more acceptable to God, that any 
ſingle perſon ſhould deny himſelf the benefit of ſpecial ordinances, at leaſt for a fea- 
fon, than become a bone of contention, and ps a ſword of diviſion, in a chriſ- 
tian church. A perſon of a true chriſtian temper would not willing! e's a = 
member, nor be :dmitted, to the real offence and 15 of any 
there before 

I fay, in the next place, 

Antwer II. That if this Wirbel of of prac ano tai; but admiſſion of the 
perſons ſtill preſſed and purſued, it is the duty of the miniſter to endeavour, by all 
proper arguments, to convince and perſuade the people, and lead them to 
what hee s the mind of Chrift in this caſe, and with much gentleneſs to 
truct them that oppoſe themſelves.” 2 Tim. ii. 24. If this will not do, then he ſhould 
lay the laws of Chet before the people, with great and awful ſolemnity, and acquaint 
them with the terms of communion which Chrift has appointed, accor ing to his own 
beſt underſtanding of the goſpel : He may charge them, in the name of Chrift, to re- 
ceive or exchude ſuch perſons only whom Cbriſt ints to be received or excluded 
and that as they will bn it at the bar of Chriſt, But if the peo R_ perſiſt in their own 
judgment ſtill, in oppoſition to the miniſter, they 2 be left to anſwer it to Cbriſt 
their — for Chriſt has left no infallible vicegerent here on earth, to e 

be 


his chu contrary to their own ſenſe and interpretation of his written word. 

It m on ſuch an occaſion, that ſome friendly methods of private con- 

ference ſhould be tried, and the uy aſſiſtance of other prudent _— _ | 
0 $ 
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chriſtians deſired. Bur if theſe attempts prove vain and ineffectual, and the diſſe- 
rence ſtill remains, there is no power on earth, that I know, which can authorita- 
tively determine any miniſter to give the ſacred ordinances of Chriſt contrary. to his 
conſcience; nor can any power on earth command and conſtrain: a chriſtan church 
to receive a perſon to their communion, whom they in their conſciences judge un- 
worthy of it; therefore, rather than dwell together in endleſs contentions, the miniſ- 
ter muſt peacefully refign his office in that church. Rot ion tilt ge bin 

And the ſame rule muſt be followed in many other caſes, wherein a miniſter and 
people reſolve to b e beſides in this point of admiſſion to their communion, or 
excluſion from it. For it is better that the miniſter mould leave himfelf to the pro- 
vidence of God for further ſervice, than that a church of Chri/t ſhould be rent in 
pieces by a miniſterꝰs reſolved continuance amongſt them, and making parties and 
wars in ſo ſacred a ſociety. There is nothing _ in human affairs on earth, 
where knowledge and grace are ſo imperfect. We muſt not expect complete purity 
and peace, till we arrive at the bleſſed communion of the church in heaven: Yer 1 
may venture to affirm, that things would ſcarce ever ariſe to this extreme height of 

| ; difference, if chriſtian charity love, humility and mutual condeſcenſion, were 

; but more univerſally taught and practiſed, and the furious and narrow ſpirits of men 

14 tempered and enlarged, according to the glorious pattern of the apoſtles of Chrif. 


| Section VI. Here will occur another enquiry alſo; and that is, (when the con- 

N gregation itſelf is divided in their ſentiments, how muſt any — queſtion be 

N determined? Or whether a propoſed communicant muſt be admitted?“ 

| I anſwer; in all ſuch caſes, the light of nature and the common uſage of man- 
kind have determined it, that the greater number ſhould carry the queſtion accor- 


# : 


ding to their ſentiments, and the leſſer ought to ſubmit. WELLS. | 
But I would take the liberty to give my opinion in point of prudence thus: That 
though, in queſtions of leſs moment, it is proper enough that the major vote ſhould 
decide the caſe, yet, in an affair of conſiderable importance, ſuch as the choice of a 
miniſter, or the receiving a member to conſtant communion, &c. if it were poſſible, 
I would obtain an univerſal concurrence of all the church; for it would be better, if 
. Aduch a thing could be ſo managed, as, that no old member of the church be made 
j uneaſy by receiving a new one; much leſs ſhould a church, that will act with pru- 
| dence, admit a new member contrary to the ſentiments of their miniſter, or give 
occaſion of grief to him, as I have before. hinted. - But ſurely, I would never de- 
termine the affair only by a majority of one or two voices; for this will be in dan- 
er of giving ſo great an uneaſineſs to a conſiderable number of the church, though 
Ae to be the minor part, that oftentimes it will adminiſter occaſion for ſtriſe, 
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diviſion and ſeparation. | 1 "pv 

There is one piece of prudence that we may learn from our Fan the 
pope, and the conclave of cardinals; who, in the election of a new pope, never 
appoint the perſon but by the vote of two thirds of the college of cardinals; that 
in an affair of ſuch importance, there may be no dangerous contention of parties af- 
ter the perſon is elected. And I ſhould think this ſo valuable a rule of prudence in 
the ſacred affairs of the church of Cbriſt, that no matter of moment ſhould ever be 
determined, unleſs two thirds or more of the congregation agree to it. And indeed, 
if there be a firm oppoſition made, but by two or conſiderable members, againſt 
the admiſſion of any new communicant, I would not be haſty to . 


- Queſt: IJ. " What are the ſpecial terms of communion ? 47 
but rather perſuade him to delay, or to ſeek communion elſewhere, than endanger 
the peace.&f ra Whole church, 1 Vo moe i A ona A node 
I defire it may be noted here, that I have only delivered @ — opinion con- 
cerning the diſtinct power of elders, miniſters, and votes of the people, in admiſ- 
ſion of members to the commnnion of the church: But whether the power of re- 
ceiving or excluding be veſted entirely in the people, or in the miniſter, or in both 
together; whether by a majority af: votes, or univerſal conſent of a particular church 
it «4x4 0 the purpoſe of my argument in moſt of the following queſtions upon 
this ud] 1 5 | vr n i 
I put this note only to ſecure my readers againſt any prejudice or haſty judgment 


inſt the following of the book, though they ſhould happen to differ from 
1 ©, as TE nen 
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QUT: 


What are the particular terms of chriſtian communion? Or, what things are 
neceſſary to make the profeſſion of chriſtianity credible? 


Scrion I. Having enquired who are the perſons that muſt judge of the credi- 
bility of our profeſſion in order to chriſtian communion, we proceed next to inquire, 
what things go to make up a credible profeſſion; and we muſt take great care in 
this matter not to make new terms and conditions of our own, which Chrift the Lord 
and king of his church has not made; nor to inſiſt upon any thing as neceſſary to render 
a profeſſion credible, which may not be fairly deduced from the rules and examples 
recorded in the new teſtament, and the application of them to our preſent age, ac- 
cording to the different circumſtances of times, places, and perſons. 

It muſt be granted that there are ſeveral parts of neceſſary conduct in chriſtian 
churches and ordinances, that ariſe from the very nature and reaſon of things, from 
the very being of ſocieties, and from the circumſtances of all human affairs; and we 
mult not expect that all theſe ſhould be dictated by divine revelation, and written 
down with all their minute particulars in expreſs words of ſcripture. It would: be 
endleſs for the ſacred writers to have attempted it, and moſt unreaſonable for us to 
— it: For the light of nature and reaſon is given us by God himſelf for our di- 
rection, as well as the light of revelation; and whatſoever rules may be drawn by 
plain reaſoning, and by eaſy and neceſſary inference from the compariſon of ſcripture- 
times with our own, may and ought to be eſteemed à part of our direction in theſe 
affairs, as well as the expreſs words of ſeripture; ſot᷑ ſoripture itſelf often gives us 
but very ſhort and imperfect hints of the whole proceſs of civil or eccleſiaſtical tranſ- 
actions. This ſhall be more fully made appear, when I come to anſwer an objection 
raiſed from primitive practice. | | | 

After a diligent ſearch into the holy ſcripture, and careful obſervation of chriſtian 
churches and their affairs, theſe-three things appear to me to be neceſſary, at leaſt in 
our times, to make a profefſion of chriſtianity — credible for chriſtian com- 
munion. | me + «$71 * | | 
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| bat are the ſprelal derm f communion? —Queſt;IIl, 
- Firſt; A confeſſion of even gg articles of chriſtian religion. 
'Secohdly, A profeſſed ſubjection to all the neceſſary rules of keiſtian mn: 
Ibirdly, Such a blameleſs and holy practice in life, as may make the profeſſion of 
the lips appear, in the common judgment of men, to be the ſincere ſenſe of che 
heart. | | BAG om 1/3 orty ich! rent teonl 


WT 
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Note, under the firſt head, I ſay, a confeſſion of all the neceſſary articles of chriſ- 
tian religion, rather than the chriſtian faith, that I may plainly include the practical 
articles of repentance and new obedience, &c. as well as the doctrinal ones. 1959 
Reaſon and revelation, nature and ſcripture, ſeem to make theſe three things ne- 
ceſſary to a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity. it eee n eg 
For if a man makes never ſo fair an appearance of chriſtian duties in his practice, 
yet if in words he refuſe to profeſs the chriſtian faith, or deny any neceſſary doctrine 
or duty of it, he is not worthy of chriſtian communion. 

Or if a man give never ſo good an account of his knowledge and belief of all the 
articles of the chriſtian religion, and his moral converſation and carriage towards 
men, has been generally blameleſs in the eye of the world; yet if he utterly refuſe - 
to declare his ſincere intention to practiſe any of the plain and neteſſary duties of the 
'chriſtian religion, he cannot be accounted worthy of chriſtian communion. FEE 

Or if his words make never ſo full a confeſſion of all the doctrines and duties of 
chriſtianity, and profeſs a ſincere belief of and ſubmiſſion to them, yet if in his 
conſtant practice he be a liar, an adulterer, a drunkard, a known cheat, or a rob- 
ber, &c. his wicked practice makes his profeſſion incredible, he is not worthy of 
chriſtian communion. , 148 „Kid 


_ Sxcr1on II. But I would deliver my thoughts more fully on theſe three parti - 
_ _ make up the credibility of 'a profeſſion, and ſhew what is implied in each 
Ol hem. | in 305 1 
Firſt, a confeſſion of all the neceſſary articles of chriſtian religion, includes in it 
thoſe articles that are neceſſary to ſalvation, and thoſe that are neceſſary to maintain 
and practiſe this communion; which two are certainly different from each other. 
Though it has been often ſaid in a charitable way, and with very good reaſon in 
general diſcourſe, that © there ſhould be nothing required in order to chriſtian commu- 
nion which is not neceſſary to ſalvation,” yet this cannot exclude the knowledge of 
what chriſtian communion is. The very. nature of the thing requires that we ſhould 
know how to practiſe this communion, before we can actually practiſe and enjoy it. 
Now as the Lord's Supper itſelf is not of abſolute neceſſity to ſalvation, the things 
neceſſary to communicate in the Lord's ſupper, muſt imply ſomething more than 
merely the things neceſſary to ſalvation; Fn,” ſhall alſo make plainly appear under the 
leventh queſtion, which will be entirely employed on this part of chriſtian pro- 
feſſion and therefore I proceed to the ſecond. e een 


SECTION III. Secondly, a profeſſed ſubjection to all the neceſſary rules of chri- 
ſtian duty, includes in it not only thoſe duties that are neceſſary to ſalvation; but 
thoſe duties that are neceſſary to practiſe chriſtian communion. eee 
Ihe firſt ſort of chriſtian duties are thoſe that are neceſſary to ſalvation, ſuch as 
the fear, love, and worſhip of God; faith, love and obedience towards our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt ; repentance of fin, and a humble truſt or hope in the promiſes of the 
goſpel, as ſhall be ſhewn at large under the ſeventh queſtion, Now this n 
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Weſt. III. bat are the ſpecial terms. of communion ? 49 
does not fignify a mere engagement or promiſt hereafter to fulfil theſe duties, but alſo 
a profeſſion that we have begun to rn them already; for we are not received into 
a church in order to receive Jeſus Cbriſt the Lord, but upon a credible profeſſion that 
we have teceived Jeſus Chi already, Rom. xv. 7. Receive ye one another as Chriſ 
has received us.” We muſt have therefore ſome evidence and hope that we have re- 
ceived Chrift in all his neceſſary fies *v'our Lord and Saviour, and conſequently 
that he has received us, befotè Wes de e ourſelves co be received by any vi- 
ſible church. 9 49 lay [64443671 5% Ie. #71 * Li T3Y 


une THE, 457 
Now if a man profeſſed reperititicky itkimpltes chat he has been made ſenſible of 


fin, that he has been taught the evil of it, that he mourns for what is paſt, and is 
daily watching againſt it. If a man profeſs faith in Chrift as a e and atone- 
ment, it implies that he is acquainted with his 7 in the ſight of God, that he is in 
danger of divine wrath, and that he is not able to make atonement for his own fins, 
and therefore he flies for refuge to Jeſus Chriſt, that he may obtain peace with God. 
If he profeſſes a hope of heaven, it implies in it that he is endeavouring to prepare for 
this heaven ; for every man that hath this hope purifieth himſelf. x 9755 iii. 3. If 
he profeſſes to take Chriſt for his example, it implies a deſire and attempt to 
imitate our bleſſed Lord in ſelf-denial, patience, zeal, &c. | 
In order to make this profeſſion of our faith and hope credible, it is the cuſtom of 
ſome churches to require no more than the perſon's own general profeſſion that he 
does believe, and repent, and hope, as in AFs viii. $7. I believe, &c.” It is the 
cuſtom of other churches to deſire alſo ſome further evidences of the truth of his faith, 
hope, and repentance, by a more particular account of ſome of thoſe things which are 
implied in the exerciſe of thoſe graces; and this has been uſually called, though not 
properly, the “ rendering a'reaſon of the hope that is in him,“ as 1 Pex. iii. 15. 
Ihe firſt of theſe methods hath conſiderable advantages towards the enlargement of 
icular churches; and; ſo far as J can judge, ſuch churches ſeem to require all that 
is abſolutely get to the nature and being of a church of Chriſ. 
o ſome valuable advantages towards the well-being of a church, 


The ſecond has 
and the purity and the profit thereof in the inward and experimental parts of chrifti- 
anity, though ſome perſons of extreme baſhfulneſs may have been hereby diſcouraged 
and hindered from chriſtian commun ion. 2 | als hah 

Both of theſe methods have ſome advantages, and ſome inconveniencies; and it is 
not my deſign at preſent to decide which of the two has the greateſt; but this is cer 
rain, that every church muſt judge for itſelf how large, or how narrow; how gene: 
ral, or how particular a profeſſion of chriſtianity muſt be, in order to render it credi- 
ble to thegalelves ; yet let each church take heed that they make not the door of ad- 
miſſion larger or ſtraighter than Chriſt has made it. | 4 4447 FRY 

The ſecond ſort of chriſtian duties are thoſe that are neceſſary to practiſe chriſtian 
communion, eſpecially if conſtant communion be deſired, ſuch as, to meet at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame place with ſome church of Cbriſt, to perform chriftiah 
worſhip with them there, to agree to the general methods of worſhip, the cuſtoms, 
order, and diſcipline that are practiſed in that church, ſo far as they can find them a- 
greeable to the will of Chriſt in his word, or ſo far as they are neceſſary to maintain 
the being, order and peace of all religious ſocieties. This is ſo much, and ſo plainly 
implied in the very nature of communion or fellowſhip, that it is always ſuppoſed 
to be conſented to, even where it is not expreſsly mentioned; this will appear more 
cvidung wager nan queſtion . 
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50 What are the: ſpecial terms of communion? Queſt, III. 

This profeſſion of conſent to the worſhip or order of that church, does not forbid 
or prevent any perſon from attempting to reform any miſmanagements in the worſhip = 
or diſcipline of the church by argument and frietidly perſuaſion 4 but only it reſtrains 
him from all tumultuous and irregular proceedings, in order to ſuch reformation ; 
according to the great canon of the apoſtle, ue NE and in 
order,” 1 Cor. xiv. 40. It is upon this account he forbids the Corinthians to [peak with 
unknown tongues without interpretation, to break in upon the public worſhip, or for 
ſeveral perſons to ſpeak all at once, &c. and ſuch natural rules of decency as theſe, 
may, in ſome ſenſe, be called the commands of our Lord, verſe 37. to which we 
owe a profeſſed ſubjection. a | 

But if a man cannot conſent to the moſt conſtant and eſſential forms of miniſtra- 
tion, worſhip and diſcipline, as practiſed in that church, it is far better that he ſhould 
join himſelf to ſome other ſociety, whoſe chief practices and government are more 
agreeable to his own ſentiments. TER; | 


SecT1on IV. The third thing that goes to make up the credibility of our profeſ- 
ſion, is * ſuch a blameleſs and holy practice in life, as may make = proſullion of 
lips appear, in the common judgment of men, to be the ſincere ſenſe of the heart?” 
By which we are not to underſtand a perfection of virtue, or a freedom from 
vice; for there is no man living on earth, that doth good, and ſinneth not; in many 
things we offend all; and the ere that the evil they 
would not do, ſometimes prevails over them, and they are . led captive to the law of 
27 — [ons profeſſing chriſtianity ſhould be "ory Hi all 
But it is n ons iſtianity | 

and ſcandalous fins, nor 8 of tho crimes in their allowed practice, Shih in 
many places of ſcripture exclude men from the kingdom of heaven ; 1 Cor. vi. . 
Know ye not that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not 
deceived ; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor thieves, nor co- 
vetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, ſhall inherit the kingdom of 
God,” 1 Cer. v. 11. I have written unto you not to keep company, if any man 
that is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, ora 
drunkard, or an extortioner, with ſuch an one, no not to eat: And if this text for- 
bids us to keep free and ſociable converſe with ſuch perſons, or to fit down at our tables 
with thoſe who profeſs chriſtianity, and practiſe wickedneſs, much more does it be- 
come a church to exclude them from it's ſacred ſociety and fellowſhip, and to forbid 
them to fit down at the table of the Lord. Common railers and ſlanderers, ſuch as 
the apoſtle James deſcribes, are to be ſhut out from communion ; Jam. j, 26. If 


any man among you ſeem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, bul deceiveth 
his own heart, this man's religion is vain ;” that is, his religious performances are 
evidently ineffectual for his own ſalvation; therefore while he indulges his tongue in 
a a ſcandalous liberty, his pretences and profeſſion of chriſtianity are vain and incredi- 

ble, and conſequently he has no right to chriſtian communion. The glory of God 
who is holy, the honour of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt who is our pattern of holineſs, the 
credit of the goſpel which is a doctrine according to godlineſs, as well as the com- 


mon ſenſe of mankind, exclude all ſuch perſons from ſocieties of ſtrict and pure re- 


In the very firſt dawning of the goſpel, Jobs the baptiſt, the forerunner of Cris, 
forbid the profeſſing Phariſees from baptiſm, for want of fruits of repentance anſwera - 
ble to their profeſſion, Matt. iii. 7, 8. And in following times the ephefian converts 
'4 mage 
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becauſe the nature and reaſon of things render the neceſſity of i ade 
ture, it is it 
evident without many expreſs inſtances. 

perſon who defires it's com- 


The enquiry of a church into the converſation of the 

munion, may be adjuſted and regulated under theſe four heads, viz. whether he be 
ſober, juſt, and good, as well as religious. So much of theſe four characters as lie 
within the public obſervation of the world, are neceſſary in order to become a mem- 
ber of the church. 

1. Whether he be ſober and temperate in ſome good meaſure free from the vices 
of drunkenneſs, uncleanneſs, violent wrath, railing, &c. for otherwiſe it 
is plain he cannot belong to Chrift, « they that are Chriff's have crucified the fleſh 
with it's affections and luſts,”” Gal. v. 24. and the foregoing ſcriptures I have cited 
run much this point. 

2. he be juſt and honeſt among his neighbours, a man of fair 
F if 2 of life ; 

a perſon a 1 tricking and te carriage am —*— 
how can we truſt his — in the of God? Oh beer it as credible? Be- 
ſides, 2 excluded the kingdom of God, 1 Cor. vi. 8. And 
all liars ſhall havetheir part in the burning lake,” Rev. xxi. 8. 

3. Whether he be good, kind, charitable. Whether he hath that love to his 
neighbour which is the fulfilling of the duties of the ſecond table, Rom. xiii. 8, 9. 
Whatſoever we profeſs of faith, yet without love we are nothing,” 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 
and je may be-corjuired yoo whe love he has to fellow-chriſtians, for it is an ap- 

REE Jobn xiii. 33. Hereby ſhall all men know 
ye love one another. If a man ſay I love God and hateth his 
fee if He that loveth not his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can he 
love God whom he has not ſeen ?“ 1 Fobn iv. 20. Without love, and are 
to fellow - chriſtians, he can never be fit for ſuch a holy fellowſhip, rel apo 
managed all in love, and whereof love is one of the greateſt duties. | 
4. Whether he be religious and godly. Though inward piety is chiefly to be 
known. to men by-the profeſſion of the mouth, and the two foregoing general heads 
in ſome meaſure anſwer this end, yet there ſhould be ſome appearances of piety alſo 
in our converſation in the world, in order to give us a full right to chriſtian commu- 
nion. In ſuch an enquiry as this, at leaſt it muſt be found that ſuch a perſon is not a 
ſcoffer at „chat he does not make a jeſt of ſacred, that he uſes the 
name of G | with reverence in common converſation, t he ſpeaks honourably of 


ſome places of worſhip 2 5 ym ap and har he ques 
religious z for we are to y no | 
Rn CONN oo as well as no fornicator, 10 

Thus I have things thas join to make up 


the credi Four rene ede tbe regula did d the communion 
——— onbeir 


SscT1on V. Objection. B „ 
C beyond what was required in the 
primitive times? Then they only confeſſed Chriſt to be the Metab, the Son of God, 
er that he was raiſed from the dead in order to baptiſm and admiſſion into the church. 
So it — 3 the church in one day; ſo the * 

2 w 
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when Philip baptized him, 2 viii. 35. So the juilor and Lydia, A xvi. ĩ g, 35. and 
many others; or at moſt, their preſent works were thought ſufficient to confirm their 
confeſſions, Ads xix. 1. Many that believed came, and confeſſed, and ſhewed 
their deeds,” without long enquiries into the whole of their faith, or the courſe of 
their converſation. TT; gee” | 1 not | $3 | (the 4 1 ; 
© Anſwer I. The accohnt that the ſcripture give theſe tranſactions is very ſhort, 
yet ſufficient to inform us that there was more diſcourſe” on both ſides, in order to 
the baptizing their converts, than is expreſsly written down; for even the confeſſions 
that Lydia and the jailor made are not written, but it is ſaid in general, they be- 
lieved; therefore we are not to take it for granted there was nothing elſe required, 
becauſe the ſcripture in thoſe places mentions no more than a word or two of ſhort 
Senfeſon. n ae an e Mn * 8 
Anſwer II. In ſeveral places where ſuch tranſact ons are recorded in ſcripture, there 
is no mention of their works or converſation at all; and ſurely no miniſter or church 
in our day would imagine, that a mere confeſſion, that Feſus is the Cbriſt,“ without 
any further enquiry either after knowledge, faith, or works, is ſufficient ground for 
admiſſion to ſacred ordinances ; for then we muſt take in almoſt whole nations. Be- 
ſides, if a man did make ſuch a profeſſion, © that Chrift was the Son of God,” and his 
converſation were blameleſs to outward appearance; yet who of our miniſters, or 
which of our churches would receive him withoutſome further enquiry into his know- 
ledge of God, and Chriſt, and the goſpel ? Therefore it is ſufficiently plain, by the 
acknowledgment and practice of thoſe who make this objection, that they themſelves 
do not think it neceſſary to confine their enquiries only to ſuch a ſingle ſentence of 
profeſſion as the ſcripture-hiſtory expreſſes, and ſeek no further. oo 3 
Anſwer III. It is ſufficiently evident to me, that the fundamental or neceſſary arti- 
cles of religion are not the ſame in all * and places; but more or leſs knowledge 
is neceſſary, in order to ſalvation, according to the degrees of divine revelation in 
ſeveral nations or ages. The belief of the crucifixion and reſurrection of Chrift was 
not fundamental in Chriſt's own life-time ; for when he ſpake of his own death, Pe- 
ter replied, ** far be it from thee, Lord, Matth. xvi. 22. This ſhall not be unto 
thee : ” And the reſt of the apoſtles knew not certainly that Chriſt ſhould riſe from 
the dead, for ſome doubted even after his reſurrection, Matib. xxviii. 17. Yet the 
were the chief of the church of Chriſt upon earth at that time. So in the very firſt 
promulgation of the goſpel, before judaiſm was quite deſtroyed, the apoſtles them- 
ſelves had not ſo full a knowledge of chriſtianity as they afterwards, by degrees, re- 
ceived from the inſtructions of the bleſſed Spirit. Many paſſages of ſcripture diſcover 
this, as As x.14—17. and xv.7— 30. and Gal. ii. 214. At this time there was ſcarce 
any thing of the new teſtament written; and though the evidences of the chriſtian 
religion were great, yet the opportunities of a large and extenſive knowledge were 
exceeding few and ſmall among the common converts; if compared with our 
Therefore the meſſiahſhip of Chriſt, his death, and reſurrection, and ne ch 
a very few alterations from natural or jew religion, ſeem to be the chief things then 
neceſſary to believe in order to ſalvation, or to profeſs in order to communion. 
But when in proceſs of time the jewiſb oeconomy was divinely deſtroyed, chriſti- 
anity grown to it's full perfection, the canon of ſcripture completed, and ſeveral 
chriſtian truths and duties more plainly and revealed, it may be well ſup- 
poſed that where this canon of ſcripture is freely publiſhed, God may require ſome⸗ 
thing more of chriſtian knowledge in order to ſalvation, than in the very firſt yrars 
of the goſpel. I ſpeak this laſt propoſition but modeſtly, and as a probable opi- 
| nion 


Queſt. III. bat are the. ſpecial terms of communion r 33 
nion; but if this be true, then it clearly follows that there are more things neceſ- 
ſary to make a proſeſſion of 2 credible at this day in moſt places of Englaud, 
than were neceſſary even in Judea in the firſt years of chriſtianity, 
Anſwer IV. If the eſſentials of any doctrine were perfectly the ſame in all ages, 
yet the credibility of it's profeſſion is exceeding different, according to different cir- 
cumſtances of time, place and perſons. Where hardſhips and ſufferings attend the 
profeſſors. of any religion, a. very ſlight profeſſion of it. will perſwade me chat a man 
underſtands it, and is very ſincere in it; becauſe he expoſes himſelf to ſuffering by 
this means: But where there is full liberty given, or eloecially if external advan- 
tages attend it, there every one will be ready to profeſs, though he has little know- 
ledge or ſincerity. Be” | ; Pn 
\ Thoſe firſt times of the goſpel,” were times of reproach and perſecution ; the ſect 
of chriſtians was every where ſpoken: againſt; and death and dangers attended it on 
all ſides. Now to confeſs the name of Chrift amidſt the reproaches of the world, , 
againſt the oppoſition of the wiſe and the fooliſh, the jews: and the greets, the threa- 
tening of kings, and the violence of the people, was a more powerful and evident 
proof of the truth of their faith, than if they had made long ſpeeches, and had the 
teſtimony of a continued blameleſs converſation in a land and age of chriſtians; - 
Surely that confeſſion, which was ſufficient for martyrdom, if their enemies knew 
it; muſt be ſufficient for communion, hen made Khor the church. But in 
our age and nation where chriſtianity is the profeſſion of the time, and the country, 
a mere acknowledgment of the name, or death and reſurrection of Chriſt, is not 
5 ſufficient to prove us knowing or ſincere chriſtians z. and there ought to be ſo much 
larger a conteſfion,. and ſo many credible circumſtances attending it, before we can 
keaſonably, or Ke 7 juſt grounds, believe a man to be a true chriſtian, All theſe re- 
quirements which I have before mentioned being put together, do not amount to ſo 
credible a profeſſion, as for a man to ſay boldly this one ſentence, Lam a chriſtian,” 
in the face of death and martyrdom, mn . 
Anſwer V. I might add alſo in the laſt place, that a great number of the conver- 
ſions of the primitive chriſtians, were ſo ſudden and ſurpriſing by the extraordinary 
effuſion of the holy Spirit, that the very miracle of their converſion did ſufficiently 
anſwer the end of a large and particular confeſſion.” The work of God on the fouls 
of men was ſometimes in an inſtant, and they were made believers, out of unbe- 
lievers, at once; the Spirit fell on them while they heard the word; and when they 
who juſt before profeſſed judaiſm or heatheniſm, and neither knew nor loved Jeſus 
Chriſt, confeſſed his name and his religion at once; the wonderful change was evi- 
dent to all, and they had no.long accounts-to give either of their faith or converſion, 
their knowledge or converſation ; nor was it required, becauſe the miracle itſelf made 
their profeſſion. ſufficiently credible. Beſides, ſpiritual gifts were conferred on mul- 
titudes in that day as ſoon as they were converted, and gave ſufficient evidence for 
acceptance unto baptiſm, as AFs x. 44, 46, 47. While Peter yet ſpake theſe words, 
the holy Ghoſt fell on all them which heard the word. For they heard them ſpeak 
with tongues and magnify God. Then anſwered Peter, can any man forbid water, 
that theſe ſhould not be baptized, which have received the holy Ghoſt, as well as 
we? . 1 n e rei n e 
He that well conſiders all theſe things, and ſets the affairs of the primitive times 
in a due light, and thus compares them with our wn, will fee plainly that ſomething 
more is neceſſary to make a profeſſion, of chriſtianity credible in our day, than was 
needful in the firſt age of the church. And pet ſtill we may be ſaid to follow = 
— 8 . ; ru Es 


„„ What is a church covenant ? If needful to communion? Queſt, IV. 
. rules and exam of ſcripture, while we ire 1 more in order to commu- 
r rake oue proton credible ; for ſo much of this has 


been al ired even in ſcripture-times, and the word of God, and the yery 
natureof things ſeem to demand it. 


| QUESTION IV. 
What is 4 church covenant? And whether it be neceſſary to chriſtian com- 


munion 2 


ue ee have been already mentioned, as included in a credi- 
BW ty, it is worth our enquiry, whether any ſolemn co- 
venant be — i order to communion. Now to anſwer this queſtion we muſt 
between that communion which is fixed and eee 


that which is only occaſional. 


complete communion, I mean the joining focus en 
become a complete member of that 
i moſt uſual pu * Es 


in all ſervices to ſupp 3Y | 


Mes + par pron yr ron ſpel with a particu gene- 

ral character and claim of chriſtianity, FR far as hn of 2 —. may 
make it convenient and deſireable. t not to become properly a member of that yy 

particular ſociety, nor be intereſted in the affairs, regulation or management of it. 
Now for this occaſional communion, there is no neceſſity that every ſuch commu- 
nicant ſhould enter ſolemnly into a or agreement with that 2 
church, any farther than only to partake of thoſe f ordinances for a ſeaſon in a 
of communion, that a perſon 


decent and regular way. It is ſufficient for this 
make ſuch a credible-profeſſion of chriftianiry as has been before deſcribed, or that 


he be recommended W or the elders thereof, before whom he 


has made ſuch a credible Renn 
whoſe communion he deſires err 

But where fixed and complete fellowſhip with a ſociety is deſired, the 
very nature of things ſeems to require it, that there hdr dr 


ment among the perſons that intend to iſe this —＋ communion. is is 
part of the ſecond thing requiſite to malte our profeſſion credible, viz. - a profeſſed ſub- 


A church is com pole of Fch perſons ge to worſhip and walk together in 
M = ordinances I: vs . to attend on 28. miniſtry or — 
word, on praying to —— on ſpeaking or ſinging the ꝓraiſes 
celebrating all the inſtitutions of Choi, Fc that great one, the fupper of the 
Lord, A EE GRIT. a They 


Queſt. IV. What is @ church covenant? If needful to communion? 55 
They devote themſelves firſt to the Lord in public by their profeſſion, as they have 
Fila e in ſecret z covenniting e walk wich lie fn alt kid etBtinces; 'thes 
ive up themſelves to one another, and they receive one anothef in the Lord, whi 
is the word uſed moſt frequently in the new teſtament for admiſſion into the commu- 
nion of ſaints, or being folemoly acknowledged as fellow-chriftians, and conſe- 
quently as having a right to ſpecial ordinances. They profeſs their agreement or 
conſent to ip uſually together, to attend uſually on the ordinances of commu- 
nion as adminiſtered in that church, and to fulfil all neceſſary duties of chriſtian 
fellowſhip in a ſpecial manner towards one another for mutual edification, as far as 
God ſhall inſtru nd coats And — +4" oor 2 which 
is in truth nothing a voluntary folemn agreement wi particular 
to practiſe thoſe ſocial duties of the nikon, rellgtng, wang; tha af 
times and places, which Chrift himſelf has required in general to be i 
where when opportunity is found. 
Such a or agreement to meet at ſtated times and places for ſocial worſhip, 
is not indeed formally inſtituted in the new teſtament : But there are ſeveral 
in the new teſtament which very plainly ſuppoſe it, as will a Sul 27. 
And the reaſon why it was not delivered in —— inſtitution is this, 
becauſe it is a principle of natural religion; the light of reaſon teaches it, and upon 
this account it was not ſet down as an inſtitution -under the old teſtament, though 
doubtleſs the patriarchs and holy men of old practiſed it, ever ſince there was any 
ſuch thing as public worſhip ſet up in the world: So the [Fazlites met and read the 
ſeripture, and prayed in their ſynagogues without the formality of a particular divine 
inſtitution; wh a ſynagogue was built, the neighbouring inhabitants by conſent 
A — thke them religion up 
be} where | upon to impoſe a religion upon the people, 
and national and. parochial churches are appointed by ſome aſſuming powers, this 
— covenant or agreement degenerates into e- or- e been t ſuch a free 
icite agreement is more neceſſary among chriſtians who are left to their 
own li , or who diſſent from a national and eſtabliſhed church. | 
This covenant has indeed been much cenſured both by the profane world, and by 
ſome fellow-chriftians : And it muſt be confeſſed that ſome few minifters and churches 
of rigid and narrow principles, have heretofore given too juſt an occaſion for cen- 
ſure, by drawing up their particular church-covenants in a long form of writing, and 
rea ear y wr agen, ee eee 
tianity, and ſuch as favoured too much of a party · ſpirit; but churches and miniſters 
in our age better underſtand chriſtian liberty and true principles of charity. I know 
of none of theſe impoſitions in our day; and if our preſent practice in this matter 
be cenſured by any, I am perſuaded it is merely for want of underſtanding it: For 
if it be fairly repreſented, as I have deſcribed it, it appears to be a piece of mere 
natural religion, and ſocial. worſhip ; and is ſo far from being an addition to the 
rules of the goſpel, or an impoſition on the conſciences of chriſtians, that no volun- 
tary religious ſociety" can poſſibly ſubſiſt without ſome ſuch covenant: When any 
perſon \ joins himſelf to, and becomes a'member of a chriſtian church, 
this covenagtor mutual agreement is always implied where it is not z and 
thoſe that have been ſo weak as to ridicule the forms of it, yet are ſo wiſe as to prac- 
tiſe the ſubſtance of it. | | | 


nted 
ſome- 


Indeed 
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- Indeed the mere neceſſity; and reaſon of thelthing is ſo plain aad (convincing; that 
one would wonder that any man ſhould ſpeak againſt it, if he will but give himſelf 
leave to conſider the following particulargs;i, © nt ne nn et ne 2, 
1. How can there be a receiving of each other in the Lord, at the firſt forming 
of a church, if there be not a mutual agreement, or giving up of themſelves to 
each other to worſhip the Lord together? Chriſtians are commanded to do it, that 
with one mind and one mouth they; may glorify God.“ Rom. xv. 6, 7. And how 
can any particular member afterward be received to communion, if there be not 
ſuch a ſociety or church to receive him, and to which he may give up himſelf to 
walk with them in the Lord?zz es 1 
2. How can there be any ſocial worſhip performed, if there be no agreement to 
worſhip together in the ſame place, and at the ſame time? If all the chriſtians muſt al- 
ways be at perfect liberty to worſhip where they will, and communicate every Lord's 
day at a different place, a miniſter may ſometimes be left to preach to the ſeats and 
walls, if none are bound to attend on his miniſtrations: And on the other hand, ſurely 
the miniſter may take as much liberty as the people; and he may abſent himſelf and 
worſhip elſewhere, when they are all gathered together and wait for a ſermon, Thus 
many aſſemblies for worſhip may be without a teacher, and.many teachers without 
an aſſembly, and ſome ſmall aſſemblies have many teachers. | 
3. How can there be any proviſion made of a proper place of worſhip for a whole 
aſſembly, or any conveniencies or decencies that are requiſite for ſacred actions, with- 
out ſuch an agreement ? How can a table be appointed or furniſhed with bread and 
wine, and veſſels: to contain them, fit to diſtribute the Lord's ſupper, unleſs ſeveral 
perſons have agreed upon it ? pgs e TGT 
4. How can the miniſter be maintained if there be no ſocieties agreeing to attend 
on their miniſtry, and ſupport and encourage it? Yet this is a duty incumbent on 
all thoſe who are miniſtered unto : Gal. vi. 6. 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14. Each ſociety is 
bound by the rules of the goſpel to maintain and honour their own miniſters” * who 
labour among them in word and doctrine.” 1 Tim. v. 17. and 1 Thefſ. v. 12, 13. 
5. How can the poor of Chriſt be fed and clothed, if chriſtians are not diftri- 
buted into diſtinct ſocieties, and each take care of their own poor? Eph: iv. 28. To 
whom ſhould the poor chriſtians have applied of old, if not to their own ſocieties”? 
For ſingle perſons cannot, nor are they bound wholly to maintain them. They muſt 
therefore be diſtributed into diſtinct ſocieties, that every poor chriſtian may know where 
to apply for relief; and that each of the richer may know alſo to whom they ſhould 
give their conſtant alms, and look upon themſelves in a ſpecial manner bound to ſup- 
ply. If all che poor ſaints in a nation were ſtraggling abroad, and belonged to no 
chriſtian ſociety, how ſhould the richer perſons, or richer ſocieties know theſe are 
God's poor, and of the houſehold of faith, whom they are bound in a ſpecial man- 
ner to take care of, Gal. vi. 10. unleſs they have made a profeſſion to ſome church of 
.Chriſt, and are known by this means? | e. 
So great is the neceſſity of theſe things to be done by particular ſocieties, that 
chriſtian princes and governors, in order to have theſe things regularly performed, 
have thrown all their dominions into the form of diſtinct pariſhes, or ſingle congre- 
gations; though they have had not much regard to any rules of the new teſtament, 
in eſtabliſhing their church worſhip and 3 in other parts of it. e e 


6. How can the ordinances of cenſure and excommunication be ever adminiſtered, 


if there. be no ſocieties agreeing to walk and worſhip together? If any perſon be 
charged with a fault or hainous crime, he will reply, © he belongs not to any _ 
WO 


* 


— 


et. IV. hat is à church covenant, if needful to communion? 57 
a a right to deal with him and cenſure him?“ And it is impoſſible 
who Bot ole HA ral of Chriſt can meet together, or take cognizance of ſuch 
particular cauſes, and give cenſures, unleſs we ſet up a pope, or council, or conclave 
of cardinals to do all this, and conſtrain all particular churches to ſubmit co their ſo- 
r e D 
There m therefore an nt betwixt a com t profeſſing chriſtians, 
eee 26d „ each oe bocke Lott in order 
ro maintain the church of Chriſt in the world, his goſpel, or his honour ; to ſupport 
his poor, or his miniſters, or the purity of his church, or of any holy ordinance, 
Receive therefore the apoſtle's exhortation. Rom. xv. 6, 7, „That ye may with one 
mind nd one mouth glorify God, even the Fake our Lord Jus CrJh—treie ye 
one another as Chrift alſo received us, to the glory of God.“ F 
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A. Luang, ö . 

When a perſon is once joined to a particular church, whether be may never 
_ worſhip with other churches occaſionally, or change his fixed communion fo 

Anſwer, That this agreement of worſhipping together is not ſo ſtrictly to be un- 

derſtood, as if none of N — worſhip any where elle; for there 
are various occaſions in the courſe of life, that may lead the members of one church 
now and then to worſhip with another. Since we all hold the ſame faith and wor- 
ſhip in the eſſentials of it, we are to eſteem ourſelves in general communion with the 
whole viſible church of Chrif; and ſometimes we join in worſhip with others, merely 
to teſtify our charity and chriſtian fellowſhip with thoſe that in the circumſtantials of 
religion differ from us; ſometimes to accompany a particular friend; to hear a par- 
ticular miniſter ; to attend on fome ſpecial of prayer, or preaching ; on ſuch 
occaſions we may very reaſonably worſhip with various aſſembles : Or perhaps we 
may be called to travel from home, and to ſpend many ſeaſons of worſhip abfent 
from our own particular community, and then we join with thoſe churches where 
providence may cuſt us | pt” 

hen ghriſtians travel where they are unknown, or make any conſiderable ſtay in 

diſtant places, they ſhould carry with them a letter of recommendation from the 
officers ar members of their own church, to any churches of Cbriſt, where they may 
come; ſuch are the letters that St. Paul ſpeaks of, 2 Cor. iii. 1. Do we need let- 
ters of commendation to you, or from you? And thus he himſelf recommends 
chriſtians to diſtant churches, as Rom. xvi. l, 2. I commend unto you, Phebe, 
our ſiſter, Who is a ſervant at the church at Conchrea, that ye receive her in the 
Lord as becometh ſaints,” that is, that ye receive her to the participation of chriſtian 
ordinances, as well as aſſiſt her in any civil affairs. 

This agreement ar church-covenant, therefore, only obliges perſons, as far as 
they can with tolerable conyeniency of affairs and ſpiritual edification, to make that 


church. of which they are members, the uſual place of their worſhip, and eſpecially 
their participation of the Lord's ſupper, me y ſpecial communion is maintained. 


Vol. VI. 


58 May perſons change their communion Queſt. VI. 
The queſtion concerning the changing of our fixed communion from ane church 
to another, may be thus etermined. 4 ve | OY k . TT oh e en , 
All church-fellowſhip is appointed for the public honour of God, for our mutual 
aſſiſtance and edification in ſpiritual things, and for the fupport of the intereſt and 
kingdom of Chriſ among men. Whenſoever therefore any member cannot at- 
tain theſe ends in the particular church he belongs to, after ſolemn conſideration 
and prayer to God for counſel, he may deſire a diſmiſſion to ſome other church, and 
upon theſe reaſons the church ought to give it. A brother, or a ſiſter, is not in bon- 
Pp in ſuch caſes ; and the paſtoral office, and all © church power is for edification, 
and not for deſtruction, as St. Paul ſpeaks, 2 Cor. xiti. 10. j defiantly 
No this neceſſity of changing our communion may happen ſeveral ways; As 
when a perſon removes his habitation to ſuch a diſtance, as that he cannot conve- 
niently attend and perform the duties of church-fellowſhip in that ſociety ; or when 
the church falls into pernicious errors and hereſies; or when upon any other account 
his own edification in that church is not to be attained ; or hen other neceſſary cir- 
cumſtances of life, or religion, make his union to another church of much more im- 
rtance. But in theſe caſes let the conſcience of a man be well informed, and let 
m duly conſider all circumſtances before he put this in practice: For it argues a 
light and changeable temper to be running always. from one church to another, and. 
unbecoming the ſpirit of the polpe. Yet where the reaſons of removing this com- 
munion from one church to another are juſt and „and after due application to 
the church, if they refuſe to diſmiſs him, he may fairly depart withour it, and join 
himſelf to any other church that is ſatisfied in his credible profeſſion of chriſti- 
anity. | | | | A 


* 
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Gu ES TION V. 


Whither fixed communion with ſme particular church be 4 neceſſary duty: And 
whether any may be admitted to occafional communion, who are no fixed mem- 
: bers of any church. r ; | 1 x „ . 


T is a natural enquiry flowing from the former queſtion, whether any perſon is at 
1 liberty to —— himself — with etch communion, e with one 
church and ſometimes with another, without becoming a fixed member of any church 
at all? Or whether a church may forbid a x occaſional communion, who'refu- 
ſes utterly to join in any fixed communion ? ? A n e ee 
The duties of holy fellowſhip for the glory of God and mutual edification, Which 
are moſt. regularly practiſed in a ſtate of fixed communion, are fo many, and fo plain 
in ſcripture, and in the reaſon of things, that very few perſons can be 
from them: For thoſe duties are ſuch as theſe, to attend on public miniſtrations to- 

gether, to pray and confer together about ſpiritual things, with a ſort of holy intima- 
cy or friendſhip, to encourage and ſu the miniſtry, to maintain the poor, to up- 
hold the public worſhip of God by aſſiſting in the proviſion of a place, and all other 
external things neceſſary for public worlhi, to receive members into the church; to 
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Queſt. VI. Is fixed communion a neceſſary duty? 59 
cenſure and reprove, and caſt out ſcandalous members, to watch over one another in 
their holy converſation, &c. to admoniſh and to receive admonitions. 
I grant that ſo many of theſe duties as can be conveniently performed toward all 
fellow-chriſtians, ſhould never be omitted where providence gives juſt occaſion ; but 
ſince each chriſtian cannot watch over all others, worſhip with all others, aſſiſt to- 
ward the maintenance of all the poor, nor all the miniſters, &c. thoſe with whom 
he agrees to worſhip in a ſtated way, are the perſons to whom he is moſt immediately 
called to fulfil theſe kind offices, and has fairer opportunities to do it. And as 1 
have ſhewn before, that public worſhip could never be certainly, regularly and com- 
fortably maintained without fuch a fixed communion, and every perſon that refuſes 
| ſuch ſervices to Chriſt and the church, muſt have very plain and conſtraining reaſons. 

to excuſe his neglect. | | 85 Eos 12 

Beſides the privileges of fixed fellowſhip are, or ſhould be, alluring and encouraging; 
ſuch as, their opportunities of ſerving Chrift in his public intereſt in the world, ſup- 
porting his name among men, their vote in chuſing miniſters or officers of the church, 
and their intereſt in the prayers, cares and watchfulneſs of the church, for them, and 
over them, their ſpecial right to the ſpiritual aſſiſtance of the miniſters and elders of 
that church in private counſels, admonitions, and prayers with them and for them ; 
their own _— ſupport, aſſiſtance and relief by the church, if they fall into 
poverty, &c. - | 8 
127 * opinion that ſcarce any N can be juſtly exem or excuſed, from 
fixed communion ſomewhere, but thoſe, who by reaſon of their different opinions, 
unhappy temper, or ſome ſpecial circumſtances of life, are under ſome ſort of inca- 
pacity of fulfilling ſeveral of thoſe duties, and yet by their credible profeſſion appear 
worthy to partake of the ſpecial ordinances of the church. KH 

And if there be any perſon to be found in ſuch circumſtances, I ſhould think it is 
only ſuch as theſe. 1. One that has no fixed abode, but his buſineſs of life is at 
all uncertainties, and calls him perpetually to change his reſidence : Such were the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts, and the itinerant orc of the firſt century, together 
with their attendants, who ſeem to be ſettled members of no particular church. Or 
2. Such a one that differs exceedingly in his ſentiments in ſome important doctrines, 
or practical points of religion, from all the churches of Chriſt near him, and yet may 
be ſuppoſed to hold all the neceſſary articles of the chriſtian faith, but may not be 
ſo fit to aſſiſt as a member in the affairs of a church of ſo different opinions. Or 
laſtly, there may be ſuch a perſon as may give ſome credible evidences of true piety 
in his heart, but his natural temper is ſo violent, his ſpirit ſo various and inconſtant, 
that he can ſcarce confine himſelf to the ſettled orders of any community, but will 
be more likely to divide a congregation, than to edify it in love. 

Perhaps it may be lawful and proper; nay, I add further, perhaps it is a neceſſary 
duty at ſome ſeaſons, and upon very good evidence of their chriſtianity, to receive 
ſuch ſort of perſons as theſe to occaſional communion, though they have no fixed 
relation to any particular church; and the general rules of chriſtianity will oblige 
them to perform ſeveral relative duties towards their fellow-chriſtians, and to 'help 
by the external charges of thoſe churches, with whom for a ſeaſon they hold 
ellowſhip. | | 

But after all, I muſt confeſs that the ſpecial duties, which belong to a fixed ſettled 
communion of chriſtians,” are ſo generally plain in ſcripture, and fo neceſſary from 
the very nature of religious ſocieties, as deſcribed under the fourth queſtion, that in 
my opinion, any church of Chriſt has * to make very careful enquiry into the 
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real chriſtianity of a 
fuſes all manner of cor 
nity 3 unleſs his habitation be always unſettled, or his circumſtances very peculiar 


who deſires occaſional: communion only, but utterly re- 
communion with any church where he has proper opportu - 


s Or 
he can give ſome other juſt reaſon of his refuſal to the church © E 
I ſhould alſo add in this place, that if perſons ſhould be freely and readily indulged 
and tolerated in this ſort of looſe communion, becauſe they may have ſome ſort of 
pearance of reaſon for it, others that have much leſs reaſon, or none at all, mi 
Tee, it; and theſe examples would tend a ef 
ution and confuſion of In ſuch a caſe, though it may be barely lawful, 
yet it ſeems not to be expedient, and therefore ſhould not be commonly praftiſed, 
ſince it leads to the ruin of churches, © rather than to their edification.” 1 Cor. x. 23. 
except in caſes extraordinary. | 
Another very obvious queſtion ariſes here, viz. Whether a church, or religious ſo- 
ciety, may refuſe a perſon who offers himſelf to become a fixed member of that 
Church in conſtant and complete communion, and makes a viſible and credible pro- 
feſſion of his faith? Whether a church can lawfully forbid. ſuch a perſon to become 
a complete member, and reſtrain him only to a ſort of occaſional. or incomplete 
communion ? | Abit N. 
Anſwer. Laps. is certain that without ſuch fixed ſocieties or churches, pub- 
lic chriſtianity could not be well maintained, and therefore far the greateſt of 
chriſtians are certainly obliged to become members of ſome particular chriſtian ſociety ; 
yet as there may be ſome peculiar caſes which may excuſe a 2 from fixed com · 
munion and memberſhip, ſo there may be peculiar caſes which may excuſe a, 
church from receiving ſome perſons to complete memberſhip with them, though 
they may admit them to occaſional communion. | 
Let it be conſidered, that by admitting a perſon to fixed communion, and makin 
him a member of that particular ſociety, he not only requires a right to join with 
the ſociety in all the ordinances of the goſpel and ſpecial communion, in public on 
the Lord's days, but he hath a right to be with them at any more private meetings of 
the whole church, and to conſult and act in their ſpecial affairs: He has a right to at- 
tend on ſuch meetings for conſidering of the circumſtances and ſtate of the church, for 
regulating things that are amiſs, for altering any of their cuſtoms, for diſtributing mo- 
nies to the poor, for chuſing a paſtor or other officers, for admitting members, and 
for exerciſing the diſcipline of the church, &c. He acquires alſo 2 right in joint- 
22 to the temporal poſſeſſions of the ſociety, ſuppoſe it be a meeting - houſe 
or public worſhip, veſſels of plate for church communion, or any houſes, or tem- 
poral goods or donatives, which may belong to that particular ſociety. | 
Now though the laws of Chriſt require us to receive every viſible chriſtian; who 
defires it, to communion in public worſhip, and in ſpecial ordinances of the goſpel, 
becauſe he is fit for it, yet thoſe laws do not require that every ſuch perſon ſhould be 
admitted to the peculiar counſels and affairs of any icular ſociety, becauſe per- 
haps he is really unfit for it. Perhaps they know, or have abundant reaſon-to believe, 
that his different opinions, or his unhappy. temper, or his peculiar circumſtances, 
would render him a very troubleſome member of it, that he would: raiſe parties-in 
the choice of officers, or in admiſſion of members, or in diſtributing to poor, 
or in the regulation of other church affairs; and therefore they allow him only occa- 
ſional communion with them, which is all that ſeems to be his duty with regard to 
that particular church, and which is all the duty which the laws of reaſon, or of 
religion, ſeem to demand of them toward him. e * 
Beſides, 


un Whos reds eee eee 67 
CC de de inn af Oey that whatſoever inſtances of chriſtian fellow- 
the laws of Chr may demand for ſuch a'petfon, yet it is cer- 

A 7 do not demand for him any ſhare in the temporal poſſeſſions 
of that religious ſociety, nor in the diftribution of their temporal tt unleſs it 
be perhaps to relieve him in ſome degree, if he be neceffitous. —— the laws of 
Chriſt do not require that ſociety to receive ſuch a to complete communion 
_ memberſhip, to introduce him into their councils and affairs, or to veſt him in 
r lince it is evident he will become a very trouble- 
e and endanger, if not deſtroy, the edification and peace of the parti- 
cular ſociety or church. Let all things be done to edification :** 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 


Follow thoſe things which make for peace, and things hong, W 
ther. Rom. xiv. 19. 


Q.U.E:8.T +.0;N.;-VE.. 
| What knowledge is neceſſary for chriſtian communion th 
3 Wa E. che third quellen 1 haue ſhewn that the k ne- 


ceſſary to communion, includes in it both a . what 
and a knowledge of What is further neceſſary to maintain 
3 this holy ly communion: The very nature of things requires this. 

Pill, Let us conſider the things neceſſary to ſalvation. How many articles of the 
chriſtian faith or practice, are neceſſary to our ſalvation; or in other words, how 
many fundamentals are there, is not expreſsly determined in any part of the ſcripture. 
It is a queſtion that has croubled the chriſtian churches almoſt two hundred years, 
ever ſince the reformation began, but has never yet been decided to the common ſa- 
tisfaction even of thoſe that held the ſcripture to be the only and perfect rule of faith 
and practice. Therefore as every man muſt judge for himſelf, concerning the funda- 
mentals of chriſtianity, in order to — "Hg his own heart, and evidence to himſelf 
his hopes of ſalvation ; ſo every particular church muſt judge for itſelf, which are 
the fundamentals, or neceſſary articles of chriſtianity, to examine thoſe chat progoſc 
themſelves to communion, and evidence their right to it. 

Igrant this, that in determining the nature or number of neceſiiry articles, the 
churches of Chriſt ought to govern their ſentiments by the rules of ſcripture, as near 
as they can find them by comparing one place with another, and' form their judg- 
ment in this matter by a large and extenſive charity. A general love to mankind, 
the dutiful imitation-of God our ſaviour, and the exemplary practice of the bleſſed 
apoſtles, oblige us to make as few articles neceſſary as is — with the great 
ends of the chriſtian religion, and to impoſe nothing more upon the conſeiences of 
men in this reſpect, N we ſolemnly believe our Lord Jeſus Chrif himſelf impoſes 
in his word, as we will anſwer it at the great day of his' appearance. Yet it is cer- 
tain, and without controverſy, that there are feral articles both of doctrine and 
duty, of ſuch importance, that a man cannot de a true chriſtian without them, nor 
have any juſt hope of chriſtian ſalvation ac to the goſpel; and conſequently, 


without the acknowledgement of the articlesy- & perſon may lawfully be refuſed com- 
munion. Here 


62 What knowledge is neceſſary for communion? Queſt. VII. 
 _ Here let me lay down this preliminary: That the fundamentals of religion, as I 
have proved before, are very different, in different ages and nations, according to 
the different degrees of revelation, and different advantages for knowing the truth: 
But-ever IE time that the canon of ſcripture was finiſhed, and where this canon 
is publiſhed and acknowledged, we may ſay in general, and with regard to church- 
communion, that the fundamentals of chriſtianity are the ſame to this day; eſpeci- 
ally in ſuch places of Great-Britain, Ireland, &c. where perſons enjoy ſo great degrees 
of advantage for obtaining chriſtian knowledge. What gracious allowances for want 
of capacity, or for want of means, in dark corners of England, or in India, God 
will make hereafter, is not my buſineſs to enquire into; but certainly, we are to 
admit none to chriſtian communion who have not the knowledge that is Eſſential to 
| chriſtianity. And though we cannot preciſely reckon up the certain number of eſſen- 
tial or fundamental articles, yet we may lay down ſuch characters of them, as may 
aſſiſt and regulate the affairs of chriſtian communion. 
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Such articles alſo can never be fandamental, as have no neceſſary influence on the 
'honour of God, the good of our neighbour, or our own holineſs and final ſalvation: 
For ſince the honour of God, and the good of men, is the very end of the goſpel, 


that can never be an eſſential part of it, without which, theſe ends may be happily 
and gloriouſly attained, | 


SECTION III. The plain and poſitive characters of true fundamental articles in 
chriſtian religion, ſeem to be ſuch as theſe. 8 
1. Thoſe without which there can be no religion: Such as, that there is a God; 
that this God is to be worſhipped, believed, and obeyed; that he governs man in 
this life in order to a final judgment; that there is a future ſtate; and rewards and 
puniſhments hereafter, according to our different behaviours here. 
2. Thoſe allo ſeem to be effential, neceſſary, and fundamental articles of the chriſ- 
tian religion, which are the chief points that raiſe it above natural, or —_— 
it from the jewjſb religion, and which are repreſented in ſcripture as the very 7 5 


1 


Queſt. VII, hat knowledge is neceſſary for communion ? 6; 


dation and ſubſtance, the myſtery and of the IM ſuch are theſe : 
« That all mankind are ſinners ; are deſtitute of holineſs and happineſs; and ſin- 
man cannot recover himſelf to the favour and image of God; and there is no way 
acceſs to God for him but by a mediator, * Jobn xiv. 6. No man cometh to 
the Father but by me: And I take this doctrine of the neceſſity and uſe of a me- 
diator, to be the groundwork of the difference betwixt natural and revealed reli- 
ion. | : 
6 That this. mediator is the Son of God dwelling in fleſh ; or, that the Son of 
God has taken upon him human nature for this very end, to become a medi- 
ator : ”” This ſeems to be properly the great myſtery of the goſpel, and it ſhould be 
es ith without controverſy, that God was maniteſt in the fleſh.” 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. N (WF 
« That Jeſus of Nazareth is this glorious perſon, this only mediator. There is 
one God, and one mediator between God and men, the man Jeſus Chriſt. 1 Tim. 
li. 3. If ye believe not that I am he, ye ſhall die in your fins. * Jobn viii. 24; 
« That, in order to the ſalvation of man, Cbriſ is appointed by the Father to in- 
ſtruct us, as a teacher or prophet z to make an atonement for our ſins, and to interceed 
for us as a prieſt; and to give us laws, and rule and judge us as our Lord and king: 
For he has given us moſt frequent, plain, and expreſs notices in his word, that this 
is the way whereby he ſaves us; and if we know not ſo much as this of the method 
of his ſalvation, how can we apply to him for it, or receive it at his hands with any 
degree of faith ? | „ 
That the Lord Jeſus Chriſt is to be believed, truſted in, received, and ſubmitted 
to, under theſe ſeveral characters which he ſuſtains, by all that would partake of this 
ſalvation: For if he be abſolutely rejected in either of theſe his offices, we have no 
reaſon to expect him to fulfil any part of his ſalvation to us, or in us. If we re- 
fuſe him that ſpeaketh from heaven as our prophet, we cannot eſcape. Heb. xii. 25. 
If we utterly reject his proper ſacrifice as a prieſt, there remaineth no more ſacri- 
fice for ſins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery indignation. * 
Heb. 26, 27. And if we refuſe this man as a king to reign over us, we ſhall be 
ſlain before his face. Luke xix. 27, He will “ take vengeance on them that obey - 
not his goſpel. ” 2 Thef.. i. 8. PL 
That God forgives repenting ſinners, and is reconciled to them, not for the 
merit of their repentances, but for the ſake of what Jeſus Chrift had done and ſuf- 
fered. This is a very evident conſequent from the former doctrines, and has a 
plain and neceſſary connexion with them. It ſeems to be the very fubſtance of the 
ſpel, that we are ** juſtified or ſaved, not by our own works, but by the grace of 
od abounding to ſinners, through the redemption which our Lord Jeſus Chriſt hath 
obtained; and that Jeſus Cbriſt redeemed us from the curſe, by bearing that curſe for 
us; and that God is at peace with us for his ſake ; that the goſpel is the word of re- 
conciliation z that God was in Chriſt, reconciling ſinners to himſelf; becauſe he that 
knew no fin was made fin, or a ſin offering, for us, that we, who are ſinners, might 
be made righteous, and accepted of God through him. 2 Cor. v. 18—21. See 
ili. 20— 25. Epbeſ. ii. 8, 9. and many other places. REA PF 
* That though we cannot obtain the favour: of God and eternal life by the merit 
of our own good works, yet faith in Chriſt, repentance of all ſin, and holineſs of 
heart and life, are neceſſary, in order to our enjoyment of the final ſalvation.” The 
ſcripture is moſt expreſs and poſitive in ſuch ſort. of articles. He that believeth not 
be damned.” Mark xvi. 16. Except ye repent ye ſhall periſh.” Lukexiii. 3,5. _ 
* without 
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64 What knowledge is neceſſary for communion? Queſt, VII. 
«without holineſt no man ſhall ſee che Lord.“ Hab. Xii. 14. Now by this article we are 
bound to reſiſt all temptations, to ſtrive againſt and ſubdue all 1 and in- 
clinations, and to practiſe all known duties of fear, faith, love, and worſhip, to- 
_ wards God]; and juſtice, faithfulneſs, and kindneſs, toward men. n 
„ That the holy Spirit of God is appointed and given to bleſs men with wiſdom 
and ſpiritual underſtanding, to aſſiſt to accept of this ſalvation of Chrift, to 
ſanctify them here, and fit them for the full enjoyment of it hereafter : For ſince the 
canon of ſcripture is completed, there is a number of ſuch expreſs atteſtations there- 
in, to the enlightening and en operations of the holy Spirit, that he who 
utterly and in all ſenſes denies them, ſeems to deny that there is any ng for the 
bleſſed Spirit to do amongſt men, ſince the day of miracles was ended. Now ſince 
the gift of the Spirit is one of the moſt glorious and promiſed bleſſings of the goſ- 
— a conſiderable part of the goſpel ſeems to me to conſiſt in the operations of the 
y Spirit; and in this ſenſe, he that denies the holy Spirit, ſeems to refuſe a glo- 
rious part of the appointed ſalvation. ee IG 196 Df TN 
Let it be conſidered alfo, that we are baptized into the name of the Father, Son, 
and holy Spirit: And is it not neceſſary that we ſhould have ſome general knowledge 


the baptiſm of Jobn, might be true believers without this knowledge. As xix. 2, 
But ſince we have had ſuch abundant diſcoveries of him, and are baptized into 
his name, the caſe is much altered. How can we accept adult baptiſm, or confirm 
that which we paſſed through in infancy, at our coming into a church, if we kn 
nothing of the holy Spirit, nor the uſe of him in our religion? 4 
It might alſo be added, as a further argument on this head, that the communion 
of the holy Ghoſt is the great goſpel-benediCtion, joined with the “ love of God, 
and the grace of our Lord Jeſus Cri as in 2 Cor. xiti. 14. So that our ini- 
tiation into chriſtianity being ſolemnized in the name of Father, Son, and holy Spi- 
rit, our chriſtian life and ſtate being maintained by their diftin& offices or 5 
tions therein, and our hope of happineſs depending on their divine benediction, we 
may reaſonably infer, that ſome knowledge and faith of the bleſſed trinity are neceſ» 
fary to chriſtian ſalvation. 47 lie | 10 
% That there ſhall be a reſurrection of the body is another ſuch article; for if the 
dead riſe not, then is not Cbriſt riſen; and if Chrift be not riſen, faith is vain, 
men in your ſins. * 1 Cor. xv. 16, 17. However this might be doubted by 
ſome Corinthians before this epiſtle was written, yet it cannot ſafely be doubted 


That there is a ſtate of happineſs hereafter prepared for ſaints where Feſis Chriſt 
is,” John xiv. 3. and thoſe that © refuſe his goſpel ſhall be puniſhed from the preſence 
of the Lord with everlaſting deſtruction. 2 Theſſ. i. 9. Theſe ſeem to he neceſ- 
ſary motives to work upon our hope and fear, and without which the goſpel could 
hardly be ſuppoſed to be received amongſt men; and therefore I count them neceſ- 

fary and fundamental articles of chriſti . | 11 7 
Thus J have attempted to give ſome i ces of ſuch doctrines as ſeem to be ne- 
ceſſary to a chriſtian profeſſion, according to the ſecond character of fundamentals; 
viz. © ſuch as raiſe it above natural religion, and diſtinguith it from judai/m, &c. and 
a a | | £5 $41 7 "9d & TRE are 


Queſt. VII. What knowledge is neceſary for communion? 1 
Solpel. . een e 


3. A third character by which ſeveral fundamentals may be known, is this: 
» Thok: doctrines or duties that are expreſaly made neceſſary to ſalvation in the word 
of God, are certainly fundamentals: Though the greateſt part of | theſe are ſuch 
as are either neceſſary to all religion under the firſt head, or are ſome of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhing doctrines of the chriſtian religion under the ſecond head; as, ** he that 
cometh to God muſt believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder. of them that dili- 


N 


7 0 ſeek him. Heb. xi, 6. That Jeſus Cbriſt is the only way to the Father. 
0 


bn xiv, 6. ** No man cometh. to the; Father but by me. That Jeſus is the Chrift : 
Who is a liar, but he that denieth that, Jeſus is the Chrif ?- He is antichriſt, that de- 
nieth the Father and the Son: Whoſoever denieth the Son, the ſame hath not the 

Father. 1 John ii. 22, 23. bi | \ 

The duties of believing in Chrift, mortification of ſins of the fleſh, and perſe- 
Verance in faith- and holineſs, I eſteem fundamental and neceffary duties ; becauſe 
the ſcripture expreſsly ſaith, ** he that believeth not, ſhall be damned. Mark xvi. 
16h, <1 * ter the fleſh ye ſhall die. Rom. viii. 13. If any man draw 
back, my ſoul ſhall have no pleaſure in him. Heb. x. 38. And for the fame rea- 
ſon this error, that juſtification. is to be attained by the works of the law, ſeems 
to be an hereſy, or fundamental error; becauſe the ſcripture ſaith, ** Chriſt is 
become of none effect to you, whoſoever of you will be: juſtified by the law, ye 
are fallen from grace.” Gal. v. 4. By which we are to underſtand ſuch a 
hope of juſtification by the law, as made the ſacrifice and atonement of Cbriſ need- 
leſs; and which was moſt probably the ſenſe of the heretics in that day. 


Sxcrion IV. But here I deſire my readers to take notice of theſe five things. 

Note firſt, That I have by no means pretended to reckon up all the fundamental 
articles, or give a full or regular catalogue of. them: There may be ſome which 1 
have omitted, and ſome. which I have mentioned twice, and that are included in 
each other. I have only laid down ſome general tokens or marks, whereby neceſſary 
truths and duties may be known, ſo far as the terms of chriſtian communion are 
concerned therein. | 2 15 

Note ſecond, I have here joined ſeveral doctrinal and practical articles together, 
ſuppoſing that all thoſe duties which the ſcripture makes neceſſary to be practiſed, are 
neceſſary alſo to be known in order to practiſe. EO ein FA 

Note third, I call theſe articles fundamental; and it is my opinion they may be in- 
ſiſted on as neceſſary to communion, becauſe they ſeem to me neceſſary, to true chriſ- 
tianity, in ſuch an age and land of light as pur's is. Let, what I hinted before I repeat 
now, that, as I will not judge all the heathen world, and condemn them for want of 
chriſtian knowledge, ſo neither will I utterly condemn every poor foul in the obſcureſt 
corners of a chriſtian nation, for want of ſuch degrees of knowledge as to me ſeem 
neceſſary to ſalvation, to all that know and read the new teſtament. I grant, that 
God, in his word, does not ſeem to give encouragement to their hope of hea- 
ven, nor allow their communion with chriſtians on earth: But the final condem- 
nation of them is alone with him. And after all that we can ſay, every perſon muſt 

judge for himſelf; which articles are neceſſary in order to his own ſalvation; and every 
church muſt judge for itſelf, to regulate it's on communion; and God alone is a 
ſuperior judge, with regard to the one or the other. e | 

Note fourth, I do not think every one of theſe articles neceſſary to be expreſsly in- 


liſted on, and profeſſed by every communicant ; but ſo many only as the church 
Vol.. VI, K ſhall 


66 What knowledge ir Mevefſaty for commun = Quit. Vfl. 
| ſhall chin [nereflary, in order to give them u reaſonable ſatisfaction that he Knows 
and believes the reſt. 1 TRIP TRA (EI ROD In note ee 
Note fifth, Though I eſteem it neceſſary that every communicant make known his 
belief of ſuch articles as the church judges fundamental and neceffary ſome way or 
other, yet I am far from confining him to any propoſed human forms of expreſſion ; 
as I ſhall ſhew under the next WWW | | | 


Sxeriom V. I proceed now to the fecond fort of knowledge that is neceſſary to 
chriſtian communion ;- and that is, a. knowledge of all thoſe things that are neceſ- 
- farily implied in the enjoyment or practice of this communion ; ® or, in ſhort, thus; 
=" A. know what communion is, and how to communicate, before we can ptac- 
This 2 knowledge includes theſe particulars. | | 
1. If I ſhould fay it is neceſſary to be baptized before we communicate at the 
Lord's table, I ſhould have far the greateſt part of chriſtians on my ſide ; and if b 
tiſm be neceſſary, it is neceſſary alſo to know the nature of baptiſm, the end and de- 
fign of baptiſm, the meaning of being baptized in the name of the Father, Son, 
* and Spirit, and the manner of performing it, whether it muſt be done by dipping 
| or ſprinkling, or whether both be not lawful, and whether baptiſm in infancy be 
1 ſufficient. _ 10 | 
2. It is neceſſary alſo, that a perſon ſhould know what is the nature of the Lord's 
ſupper; that it is to be performed by breaking of bread, and diſtributing that and 
the wine amongſt a chriſtian aſſembly; that the bread and wine are both to be bleſ- 
ſed,” and what is the nature of that bleſſing; what the bread and wine gs nga. ; 
what is the deſign of breaking and diſtributing them ; who are the perſons that muſt 
do this: And a R_ muſt know, whether women are to be admitted to the 
Lord's ſupper. $ | | | 


3. That ſeveral perſons, who make a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity, muſt agree 
to meet together for chriſtian worſhip, at the ſame time, and in the fame place, in 
order to celebrate this ordinance; and that it is not to be received alone, becauſe it 
is an ordinance of communion. * | | 
Without the knowledge of theſe things, I do not ſee how any perſon can commu- 
nicate in the ſacred and ſpecial ordinances of the goſpel in an orderly manner, or 
with ſpiritual on on | . 5 | « x6) e 
Thus have I endeavoured to open the way for perſons to form their judgment upon 
this difficult and important queſtion, what are Les e articles of the chriftian 72 
gion, the knowledge of which is neceſſary to communion; and I hope I have kept 
the middle way between a libertiniſm of principles, and a narrow uncharitable ſpi- 
. Fit : Wherein I have failed, I ſhall be gal to be ſet right in a ſpirit of meekneſs. 
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Queſt, VID. In "he words and manner maſt wats our faith? 67 


ev. E 8s T 1 ON vw. 
Is what words and expre > kl bo be wr AR in order to com- 


e And in what manner muſt we profeſs it? 

xcrion I. S318 hes book © en and: noble ion in all ages of the 
[ church. National churches, ſynods, apatite or councils of bi- 
ſhops, preſbyters, and learned men, have: eſtabliſhed certain fets of fundamental 
articles and expreſs forms of confeſſion ; and by theſe forms perſons are to be 

that deſire admiſſion to their communion, Others, who have thought this yoke 
burden impoſed upon the conſcience too heavy and intolerable, have maintained, 
that no forms of confeſſion are neceſſary, beſides the very words of ſcri roy 
that he who agrees to theſe words, has a right to chriſtian communion, 

haps he may underſtand or explain them in a ſenſe never ſo different from the — 
whoſe e he deſires. 

Now to f. own ſentiment with freedom here, I think: theſe! are two ex- 
tremes z, an bel Pater hu that I can find for all the purpoſes of peace and truth 
is, that ey every man ſhould confeſs his faith in his on words, which I ſhall endeavour 
to make evident by a particular review of each method. 

nt, that it ſeems a very natural and plauſible argument, chat fire God has 
written down all needful chriſtian truths. and duties in the holy ſcripture, we can 
chuſe no better words to confeſs them in, than thoſe which God hi has given us 
for our inſtruction in thoſe truths and duties: But if we conſider the affairs of the 
chriſtian world, the experience of mankind, the practice of heretics and dereivers, 
as well as the reaſon of things, we ſhall find that, though the words of ſcripture 
are ſufficient to teach us all the neceſſary: parts of chriſtianity, yet the mere repetition 
of them, or ſubſcription to them, cannot give ſufficient proof, that the perſon ſo 
profeſſing, has any underſtanding of them; or has true chriſtian knowledge. 
An ideot, or an idle boy, may learn twenty of the nob nobleſt and moſt comprehenſive 
ſentences of ſcripture without book: a very ignorant perſon, or a man of moſt er- 
roneous and de + thaw wee: may repeat any words of ſcripture, and proſeſs to 
believe them, while the one has a quite con meaning under thoſe words, and the 
others have no meaning at all. No ſurely ſuch ſort. of profeſſions can never be 
counted. a ſufficient evidence- of chriſtian — and conſequently can never 
give him a right to the holy communion. 

But becauſe eee great importance, Iſha debareit at large a diſtin 

queſtion by itſelf. 


SECTION II. Ie n be; b teg es bert, a Ii de words of Griptdre 
are not a ſufficient teſt in this caſt may not confeſſions of faith, drawn op by wife 
and good men, be made a teſt of chriſtian knowledge? 

Janſwer, no, hy no means; and that for theſe three reaſons: It will admit ſuch 
as ought not to be admitted, it will exclude ſuch anouglioncr to be dxchaced, a 
it will endanger or infringe chriſtian liberty. 

Reaſon I. This may admit ſuch-perſons- be not to be aimitted; fork 
forms of doctrine, wy up n . yell be 17 Ar 
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that will attend any ſcriptural form of words: A child, or an ideot, may learn and 
repeat them by heart; a very e perſon, or one who is very erroneous, may 
profeſs and ſubſcribe them in his own ſenſe: For when ſuch forms have continued 
ſome time in the world, men of hy! eretical notions and tempers, being in danger of 
being excluded from the church by ſuch a teſt, will contrive and find how to 
ſome perverſe ſenſe upon the e and thus evade the force, and diſappoint the 
deſign of them, as they have done in all ages with the words of ſcripture. 

Reaſon II. This may exclude ſuch perſons as ought not to 775 75 For if a 
perſon of a truly chriſtian ſpirit, and of a pious and unblemiſſhed ch racter ſhould 
happen to differ from this form of human articles but in one ſentence, or even in one 

word, he cannot honeſtly aſſent to, nor ſubſcribe the whole form, though he is per- 
fectly of the ſame mind in all things, except in that minute point; and yet for this 
little inconſiderable difference, he muſt be excluded the - communion of the church, 
and perhaps be liable to all the immediate inconveniencies of ſuch an excluſion, as 
pres pang? re deniefhevery ele. 791% DOR IRE 19 COMPA en . 
There are no ſynods, or councils of chriſtian biſhops or preſbyters, even thouę 
the laity have been mingled with them, but have put into their articles and confeſ- 
ſions ſome little party notions, as well as the great and neceſſary truths of the goſ- 
pel. They have ever had an itch to determine ſome queſtions about meats, and 
days, and circumſtances, and ceremonies, either in faith or worſhip, as well as the 
moſt undoubted and fundamental points of chriſtianity. Mint, and aniſe, and cum- 
min, have been ever creeping into confeſſions of faith among the weightier matters 
of faith and love. Now if ſubſcribing to a whole ſet of articles be the teſt of com - 
munion, then for not eating fleſh or herbs, or for want of the aniſe and the cummin, 
3 man is excluded the church as much as if he wanted faith and love; which is a moſt 
unreaſonable thing, and would directly contradict that great canon of the apoſtle, 
Rem. xiv; 1. Him chat is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful diſpu- 


- Reaſon III. It will endanger or infringe chriſtian liberty. The impoſition of hu- 
man forms of profeſſion has been a heavy burden and ſore bondage, under which 
* moſt-parts of the chriſtian church have groaned in almoſt in every age. Ir has been 
a ſore temptation to many thouſands to ſtrain and ſubdue thoſe words to new ſignifi- 
cations, to various and very foreign ſenſes, in order to bend their conſciences to a 
compliance with them; and it has oftentimes been made a hateful engine and inſtru- 
ment of quarrels and ſchiſms, of reproaches and ſharp perſecutions to many ſincere 
and honeſt ſouls, that could not warp their ſincerity, nor ſabdue their conſciences to 
ſuch a compliance. Whence ariſes the ſeverity of the inquiſition in 11 and Por- 
tugal, and the compliances of the Jews there, to profeſs the roman faith ? It is true, 
no human method is perfectly free from all inconveniencies, yet I'would not willing- 
ly encourage ſuch a method which has often had ſuch miſchievous and impious er- 
fects, and has always ſuch danger attending it. 3 
et I am very much of the mind that articles of religion, confeſſions, cathe - 
chiſms, and ſhort ſummaries of the chriſtian faith, are very uſeful and neceſſary 
amongſt the churches of Chriſt for ſeveral reaſons; and particularly, | is 
1. * To give a ſhort and compendious view of the chief and moſt neceſſary points 
of, the chriſtian religion, which lie ſcattered up and down in many 'diftant'places of 
ſcripture :* And for this reaſon, ſuch books are very profitable for all chriſtian fami- 
lies, to teach the young and the ignorant the ſum and ſubſtance of hat they muſt, 
believe and practiſe in order tofalvation ; for though every thing neceſſary be plainly 
contained in the word of God, yet perſons that have little time, and little On 
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Quet VIII. I what wordt and manner muſt we profeſs au- faith? 69 
and very weak reaſon, would be at u great loſs to collect al their faltb und duty from 
ſo large a bock as the bible is, without ſome teacher. would want ſome in- 
ſtructor, who might in Ange things together in an eaſy me or ſome: ſyſtems;' 
confeſſions, or . catechilms, whetein it is done already. Though theſe catechiſms- 
and confeſſions ſhould be examined by the word of God, lo far as every perſon is ca- 
pable, and ſhould be no farther received than they bear s conformity tt reto by all 
that are capable of ſuch examination. e tetlit 
2. Such articles, or ſummaries of the chriſtian religion, are uſeful . to hold _ 
to the world what are in general the ſentiments of ſuch a particular church, 
churches: And this is proper on many accounts, ſo it is of — ina | 
the way to their communion evident ques þ eaſy, and that other chriſtians may know 
whether they agree with them in what is eſſential to chriſtianity, and may judge, 
whether they ſhould ſeek or deſire conſtant or occaſional communion with them; and 
that other churches may judge whether they ſhould admit their members to —— 
nion: This alſo may tend to encourage more zealous and hearty conſultations, and 
mutual aſſiſtances toward the ſupport of their common chriſtianity, provided that 


theſe articles are drawn up with judgment; and theſe things are en with pov: 
dence and chari 


Such are; © v thould be, the articles of the church of England, which proclaim her 
doctrine and diſcipline to the world: Such are, or ſhould be, the Wetminſter aſſem- 
bly's, confeſſion of faith, or that of the Savoy, and the two catheciſms, which ſhew 
the faith and worſhip of the engliſb diſſenters: Such are, or i ſhould be, the 'confel- 
Gons of the foreign reformed churckes ; of all which it may be ſaid in general, they 
are very good ſummaries of the chriſtian ion, however they may differ in leſſer 
points and circumſtances. All theſe have of unſpeakable advantage in the 
churches of Cbriſt, not only to train up children and families in the knowledge of di- 
vine truths, but to hold forth to all the world upon what foundations the 
churches are built, and to declare what their faith is, and what their practice. 
would not be underſtood, as though I thought ſuch confeſſions of faith 

to be drawn up and kept in all churches for theſe ends; for many of the primitive 
churches ſor a hundred years or more, managed their affairs without any ſuch formal 
confeſſions, at leaſt without any ſo large ones, generally approved and delivered down | 
to poſterity; | The conſtant preaching and praying in the churches, and mutual con- 
munication | of: chriſtians, did notify to their fellow-chriftians. and fellow churches, 
their conſent in the moſt neceſſary and important articles of *faith' and worſhip; 
But it is certain, that ſince churches are more multiplied, and errors more abun- 
dantly increaſed, there are many expediencies chat attend ſuch a declared and public 
or harmony of ſeveral e! in the: lame er 0h of dodtrincand 

duty. | 10 19 W lad 

I at that there have been ſome: great inconveniences qrending” theſs national 

confeſſions and articles, ſuch as the nailing down certain of reformation to 
cverlaſting ĩmperfection, and the ſettling ſome miſtakes for whole nations and future 
ages; we in 7 54 Britain need not run far to n * cn wow of ny ere: a 
dwell in the north or ſouth part of it. | 


But theſe inconveniencies may be avoided; if we de bee bad — obſerved | 
two things. 1. That ſuch articles need not be drawn up in the ſtricteſt terms of any 
particular party, but with allowance of ſome juſt degrees of latitude for different 
tentiments; nor let ſuch articles deſcend into a determination of too many particu- 
lars in things that are of little moment in chriſtian ĩty; and.. 1 would have it always 
ſecured, that this preciſe form of words be never impoſed on any perſon whatſoever 


7% I nbet-avrds and manner muſt we profeſe. aur foirb® Queſt. In 
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my into nice particularities of * and points of leſs importance. Whether 
perſons of divided: fentiments in leſſer matters ſhould be received to faxed or to oc- 
caſional communion only, ſhall be diſcuſſed afterward. 17 FAR 
+ Where there is any juſt ground of ſuſpicion that a perſon holds ſuch errors, as in 


n 
Alen of their 
mult afterward judge, whether 
the declared ſenſe of the propoſed communicant, or candidate, agree with their ſenſe, 
ſufficient for communion in the ſpecial ordinances of the goſpel. | he 
Hereby the truth and extent of a man's own knowledge is much better found out, 
' than by any form of words. whatſoever, human or divine, that can be propoſed to 
dim for aſſent or ſubſcription.  Hereby the liberty of the perſon deſiring commu- 
nion is ſecured. from impoſitions, in that he is not confined to any ſet of words, but 
has the whole range of his mother-tongue to tell what he believes, and to expreſs his 


own ſenſe of ſcripture. Hereby the church alſo has it's full liberty of judging the cha- 
racter and profeſſion of the perſon admitted to their communion, whether he believe 


the words of ſcripture in ſuch a ſenſe, as the church thinks neceſſary to ſalvation, 
ad ſufficient for practiſing and enjoying this ſacred fellowſhip. | 

This is the way to deal with others, as we would think it reaſonable others ſhould 
deal with us, according to the rule of our bleſſed Saviour. This is acting according to 
the profeſſed proteſtant principle, not to impoſe on the conſcience of others, but to 
let every one judge for himſelf concerning his own perſonal actions, and let the 
church judge for itſelf concerning it's ſocial actions. . (At 
Thus by the influence of the bleſſed Spirit, which. is a Spirit of truth and peace, 
chriſtians may walk together by this rule, to the glory of God and their own edifi- 
tation; and peace and truth may be honourably maintained, ſo far as we are capable 
err Nom 24 | erna nn,, 
enn inn ty T i147 (] "ft? 

Ser IV. An enquiry may ariſe here, Whether a confeflion of faith in 
vriting may not ſerve the ſame purpoſes, as well as a conference . 


es. IN. May errors eueludb, where lumporais are conceruegtÞ. 4 9 
ficient to give evidence of chriſtian knowledge, except thete has bern ſome perional 
conference before or after the writing of this confeſſion, hereby it may appear that 
the perſon well underſtands what he has written; or at leaft, unleſs there be ſome o- 
ther very evident and convincing prooſs that the perſon who writes it i truly ſincere, 
and would not dare to impoſe upon a church, by any written confeſſion, that which 
is not the real belief and ſenſe of head and heart. | en off 
And by this means that ſcandal and reproach will be taken away from the churches, 
of receiving members merely upon à written | confeſlion of faith and hope, which 
perhaps was drawn up by ſome other hand, and which has neither been the work of 
the head, nor heart of the perſon who defires communion. 84 
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Where the ſecluſion from chriſtian communion carries temporal irrer 
with it, hath a particular church the power to ſeclude a perſon merely 
for want of orthodoxy ? | 


Secrion. I, (QINCE I have put the teſt of know ſufficient for chriſtian 
| communion upon the final judgment of the church, and their ſa- 
tisfaction in the orthodoxy of a communicant, it is neceſſary I ſhould anſwer this 
t objection, viz. * a ſocinian, a profeſſed pelagian, or an antinomian of 
e groſſeſt kind, ſhould declare that he has been very ſincere in ſearching the ſcrip- 
tures to find the truth, ſhould he be ſecluded from communion, becauſe he doth not 
appear in his confeſſion orthodox enough to ſatisfy the chureh ? And is it not ſome- 
what like perſecution, when being rejected by the church he ſhall lie under ſome re- 
proach, and ſuſtain temporal damage in his reputation among his neighbours ?  ' / 
Anſwer I. It is certain that perſons who give not juſt evidence of true chriſtianity, 
ought not to be received to the ſpecial ordinances of chriſtian worſhip, and enjoy 
chriſtian. communion : Now thoſe who believe not the neceſſary, fundamental, and 
eſſential doctrines of the chriſtian religion cannot « properly be called true chriſtians; 
whatſoever general profeſſion they may make of believing the bible, or being the 
diſciples of Chti/t ee 29 ſuch are not to be _— han Aae . 
A man may profeſs to be ſincere in ſearching criptures to find out truth: 
but of. real —.— ſincerity, 2 as inward chriſtianity, God only is the judge: 
and how valuable a qualification ſoever ſincerity may be, if it could be found in any 
perſons in Exglaud who are not true chriſtians; and how far ſoever it may go towards 
acceptance with God in the ſecret of his mercy, yet it is not the profeſſion of ſince- 
rity, but of chriſtianity, that gives a perſon right to the fellowſhip. of a chriſtian 
church: For God in his revealed word has not bid us receive all that are ſincere, but 
all that believe or have received Chrift, or all that profeſs to be true chriſtians. 
And in this caſe I know no judge on earth ſuperior to the church, with which com- 
munion is deſired, and the officers thereof. Theſe muſt determine whether the pro- 
feſſion of chriſtianity: be credible, or no, as I have proved before under the ſecond 


queſtion. 
Anſwer II. 


* 


* 


Tm In mee exclude, Uwhihe temporals are concerned? 
"|: ?Anfwerll.- Thoſe temporal inconveniencies that a man may happen to ſuſtain 
among his neighbours, by being excluded from a particular church fot want of true 
faith, are no part of that church's act in refuſing him, nor 'a neceſfary conſequent 
thereof; but only a mere occaſional or accidental in convenience, to which alt human 
affairs are ſubject in this ĩmperfect ſtate. No this is evident, becauſe in heathen 
nation the rejection of a perſon from a chriſtian church for want of ſuch faith would 
be honourable, and his neighbours would like him the better for it; though it 
happens in à chriſtian nation that his u ee, may reproach him; but ſtill this 
event is no of the church's act, who ought to love him as a man, and do all 
due offices of kindneſs to him, even while they cannot receive him as a true chriſ- 
tian. FFF 1h 10 TEL ORG SET 24l} 
Anſwer III. Though we are not to do the leaſt hurt to any perſon becauſe he doth 
not hold the chriſtian faith, yet we are allowed and encouraged to love good chriſti- 
ans better than thoſe that are not ſo: We are commanded to love our enemies, 
and do good to them that hate us, Math. v. 44. but we are told, Matth. x. 41, 
42. that he that doth the leaſt benefit to a, prophet or diſciple, as ſuch, ſhall have 
a peculiar reward. We are in a ſpecial manner required to love the brotherhood. 
1. Pet. ii. 17. to love one another. John xv. 12, 17. and to do good to all, 
bureſpectally to the houſhold of faith, Gal. vi. 10. Nor can the with-holding 
that · degree of love from an heathen, which belongs to a pious chriſtian, be juſtly 
called perſecution or hardſhip, any more than my neighbour may complain that [ 
perſecute him, becauſe I do not love him ſo well as my brother or my father. 
. -:: Give me leave to add in this place, that though the temporal inconvenience of 
| hame or diſreputation is not the neceſſary conſequent of an excluſion from a church 
for want of faith, yet theſe inconveniencies may certainly and juſtly attend the ex- 
cluſion of a perſon for want of good morals. And St. Paul plainly intimates it, 
I Cor. v. , 10, 11. where he permits them to © keep company with heathen forni- 
cators, extortioners or idolaters, and to eat with them if they are invited, chapter 
x. yerſe 27. But he forbids them to allow the ſame degree of civility to. a forni- 
cator, extortioner, or idolater, who calls himſelf a brother, or a chriſtian, with fuch 
a one, he ſays, we ſhould keep no company, not ſo much as to eat with him. $0 
in 2 Theſſ. iii. 6, 11, 14. concerning diſorderly chriſtians and buſy - bodies that 
will not work to maintain themſelves, the apoſtle ſays, * withdraw yourlelves from 
every ſuch brother, which may ſignify a withdrawment from ſpiritual or from civil 
communion with him, or perhaps include both. He forbids the Theſſalonians to have 
any company with him, that he may be aſhamed ; ” 2 Thefſ. iii. 14. and the reaſon 
ſ:ems to be this: Theſe practices are juſtly accounted ſhameful by the light of na- 
ture, and among the heathens; now when a man profeſſes ſo holy a religion as chriſ- 
tianity is, and yet practiſes theſe ſhameful vices, he is guilty of a double crime, and 
aggravates his iniquity; he is a hypocrite and a deceiver, as well as a vicious man, 
and the apoſtle exhorts the church to make him know and feel the ſhame of it. 


# 


Sxcriox II. Ano:her: objection a- kin to the former, ſeems naturally to riſe here, 
and to want an anſwer too, viz. Suppoſe a man be a real and hearty. chriſtian,” hold- 
ing all the neceſſary articles of the chriſtian faith, and he propoſes himſelf to com- 
munion with a church of narrow and uncharitable principles, who make more fun- 
damentals than Cbriſt has made; ſhall ſuch a man be exclued from communion, mere- 


> 


Hy for want of orthodoxy in the judgement of an unſkilful church? 
| | Anſwer. 


1 
* 


Queſt. X. Aire mere ſeripture words. a ſufficient profeſſin? 73 
Anſwer. Without doubt it is a criminal thing in any aſſembly, or church of Chrig, 
to imagine and create ne fundamentals, and impoſe them upon others, or to eſta- 
bliſh narrow and uncharitable rules of communion; yet it is poſſible that fuch a 
church may act in the ſincerity of their hearts, for the honour of Cbriſt, and the pu · 
rity of his ordinances; many ſuch churches there have been in our age, and more 
in the age of our fathers; and though it be faulty in them to exclude true chriſtians, 
yet chey muſt ſtill be the viſible judges of the fitneſs of perſons for their own viſible 
communion, and they are accountable for their conduct only to Cbriſt, their ſupreme 
It is better, in my opinion, therefore, that a perſon who is a real chriſtian, ſhould 
join himſelf to ſome other diſtant church, though it may be with ſome inconveni- 
ence; or perhaps it may be better that he ſhould live without ordinances of ſpecial 
communion, which arg not abſolutely, neceſſary to ſalvation, than that he ſho 
break the ſettled peace of a church, which walks with God in faith, and holineſs, 
and comfort, though their principles of communion, may he .a licthe too narrow and 
uncharitable, and not to be vindicated. No man ought to come into a voluntary ſo- 
ciety, and become a member thereof, without the conſent of the eee, per- 


haps they unjuſtly refuſe to 1 their . They pt e 5 Chris, their 
judge, at the great day. There is nothing in this world perfectly free from all incon- 
| veniencies ; prudence and chriſtianity ever direct us, of eo eil, to chuſe the leaſt. 
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Whether a profeſſion to believe the expreſi words of ſcripture, without any 

.  explication, be an evidence of W pkg ſufficient for chriſtian commu- | 
nion? „ RE ad N | re 


Sxerion K 


5 might be ſufficient to anſwer the preſent enquiry, yet ſince in ſe- 
veral ages of the church, and eſpecially. in times of riſing error this controverſy has 
been moved, I ſhall. ſpend ſome time in ſifting it thoroughly, and endeavour to lead 
my reader to ſuch a determination of it, as may give a juſt ſatisfaction to an honeſt 
Mee ee che ee 
y the expreſs s of ſcripture, I here intend the words d in our engl; 
bible; or the original greek and hebrew words tranſlated into ſome other eng liſb _ 
for it is evident, that the greek and hebrew, can be of no uſe to Amit plain chriſtians | 
into eng churches.” I + 8833 „ 
When I | ay without any explication, I mean, without explaining. the ſenſe of 
thoſe ſcriptural words fo tranflated, by other words or A ugg 3 alſo without any man- 
ner of influence or conſequence drawn from thoſe words, though it lie never þ plain 
and open. Without explication ſignifies, where the perſon p ng himſelf to commu- 
nion aſſents to the words of ſcripture, but refuſes to explain in what ſenſe he under- 
ſtands thoſe words; and neither will own or deny any other articles or propoſitions 
that may offered him as terms of communion, though deduced from the words of 
Vor. | e: nd min To <ul Mot of: Aug 6-08 J: ſcripture 


Tas H what I have already ſaid under the former queſtions, 


oh dran ſeripture words u fuſſicietit. pr fen? «Queſt, X. 
ſeripture with fever fo much evidence; nor will cenfeſs his faith, even inthe moſt 
important aid neceſſary Potts, in any other words dut thoſe of his bible. 
hen I mentidn knowledge Tufficient for chriſtian communion, it is not to be un- 
derſtood, as if knowledge were the only thing neceſſary; for in order to chriſtian 
communion, there is alſo required a profeſſed ſubjection to all the known duties of 
chriſtianity, and a converſation anſwerable to this proſeſſion: But the preſent enqulry 
is, whether the expreſs words of ſeripturo are a ſufficient teſt of that knowledge, 
Vzhich is one requitfite'to communion. sm. 

Now let the queſtion be propoſed in the fulleſt and faireſt manner thus. „ Whe- 
ther a perſon's profeſfing to believe the engl bible itſelf, or ſubſcribing, aſſenting 
to, or repeating e df words expreſsly taleen out of any engiiſb tranſlation, with - 
dut any manner of explieation or inference, can be an evidence of chriſtian know- 
ledg „ demand admiſſion to the Lord's ſupper, with a chriſtian church 
an : $217 NIL Ot HO EY CST 191 Ss 10 JI827TD 391 1-656 

Fhoſe tllat aſſert the atfirtnative in this Queſtion, are of too ſptts 2 
that have enteftainẽd ſome ſentiments in the important points of chriſtianity different 
e cee are, hands cha! and — ee 
expreſz words of ſcripture, though they explain chem in their on ſenſe ; or they are 

ns wr el) maintain the common faith, bur through — — 
charity are afraid of harrowing the terms ef ehritian edmmuren, leaſt: they ſhould 
exclude ſome ſincere chriſtians out of the church; they are jealous of loſing their 
| chriſtian liberty, and are afraid of having conſcience oppreſſed by an impoſition of 
any confeſſions of faith, or articles öf 25K munion, drawn up in the words of fal- 

lible men. | 

Thoſe that hold the negative in this queſtion axe alſo of two ſorts ; either ſuch as 

have a narrow and — ef ur, An refuſe ef communion to all chriſtians 
that will not aſſent, conſent, or ſubſcribe to every wo expreſſion contained in 
their articles, cold cds aud TIEN forms z. or, Rey ale Rich as ratet a. juſt and 
"reaſonable charity töwards all that they can hope do de fidchte chriſtians, and dare 
not exclude any perſons duly qualified from the holy communion: They would alſo 
ſecure chriſtian liberty in the full extent that Chriſt has given it to his people; but 
they are zealous for the fuith once delivered to the ſaints, for the puxity of the goſ- 
pel, for the hondur of Cbriſ in his churches, and the true profit and pleaſure of 
chriſtian eommufiion in holy ordinances; nor would they — indulge ſuchꝭ an 
exceſſive complaiſance inſtead of charity, and fuch a licentious freedom of opinioſis 
in their community, as would tend to the deſtruction of all that is valuable in the 
communion of the churches of Chriſt. 1551 $9007 Han 

'T muſt confeſs myſelf at preſent to ſtand on the negative ſide, and I hope T'may 
rank myſelf among the latter ſort of them. I cannot yet perſuade myſeif that a mere 
aſſent to the words of ſeripture, without any explication, is a ſuffieient rule by which 

churches fhould judge of their communicants knowledge ; and the reaſons that influ- 
ence and cane me to be of chis mind, I ſhall lay down at᷑large in the following 
ſections; yet I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the end. of my diſcourſe, how a juſt liberty 
"may be ſecured, both to ſingle chriftians and to churches, and o the facred bonds of 
eharity maintained, without a licentious indulgence of all ſort of hereſies and; errors 
Ade fame thirechs {lf 15h ho „ 2510 Lais nein 
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SzET1ON IT. The firſt argument againſt the confinement of churches, to expo 
Fords of ſcripture in judging of the knowledge of their communicants, is this, 

| 2 that 
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del. X e mere ſeripture words. a ſu | icing 2 far? 75 
4 that the greateſt and beſt, end that has ever been airhed at in this — can ne. 
ver be CT by it. The greateſt and beſt deſign. of it is to fecute' chriſtiaus from 
all impoſition of human 1 and from making 'S Cone h of faith drawn up in 
the words of fallible men, a teſt of knowledge in the thinks of God: But this me- 
thod is no effectual ſecurity ; for ſince the inſpired words of greek and hebrew can be 
no teſt of knowledge in engh/b churches, a confeſſion muſt be made. in words of 
engliſþ : Now all engl words, into which the ſcripture is, or may be tranſlated, are 
the words of fallible men; and no perſon can be infallibly ſure in ſome difficult and 
corny texts, that they do fully and truly expre the ſenſe of the facred ori- 
ginal I grant here that for private chriſtians 1 eren their engliſh bibles, and find the 
matters of their ſalvation, thexe is abund* antly ſyffici cient certai of the truth of 
very tranllation in general, that it clearly de clares all that is of ſuch im 1 
cauſe whatſoever 1s neceſſary to ſalvation, 55 ſufficiently contained. and reveal 
not in one or two, but in various texts of ſcripture, though perhaps not always in 24 
preſs words; and in moſt of theſe texts learned men Jan N about ok mere 
tranſlation of them : This need create no manner of crupl le to fincere and. humble 
chriſtians in their own knowledge faith and pra ice. br 5 5 le is gloriouſl 
ſufficient for the ſalvation of every ry hüt e in e engliſh go 
has ſaved many thouſands, without any ſxill or knowledge « 175 Ab languages. 
But in this controverted caſe, hen men affert that a Tnfefton of expreſs words 
of ſcripture ſhall be ſufficient to purge any man from the charge of hereſy, or give 
him a right to demand chriſtian, communion, even where his opinions are juſtly fuſ- 
pected mult take notice here that ſome of theſe controverted and difficult texts 
—— naturally come into Wn y ſuch as thoſe which ſem to favour any hereſi 
jor thoſe which ſeem to guard againſt | them, Now i in ſuch a a caſe as this, th 98 
tranſlating of the 1 0 oftentimes determines the ſenſe of them: the ua of 
ſuch a text is a ſort o interpretation of the meaning of it; and then, what tranſla- 
tion of any articular text, ſhall be the ſtandard of orthodoxy for all our churches ? 
Shall that which is public and eſtabliſhed by the magiſtrate have this honour | ? But 
who gave it this authority, ver all the, churches! ? Man or God? Shall any rivate 
tranſſation of learned. and pigus 17 7 met in council, determine the ſenſe for l com- 
2 ? 2 whence had they this power? Much leſs can the tranſlation of uy 
hinge BY rſon be à public ſtandarg. . 
ering over all nations and Acts! and Faroe 5 all the various pre- 
tences. to ſuch a power, cannot find where to fix the ſo my foot, but on the 
onl rocking principle, via. That as as each perſon with regard to his on conduct 
in Wl thy 9 nd Fats. zutlge' of the ſenſe e of ſcripture For himſelf,” uſing the 1 
ators a 


oy s of tran itors that he "od 0 . ſo eac | gel . the _ 

r. ely e * word of God, wi a 

825 quo es EIS for An ha 7 e take. of ſacred e among 

em here fore that partic 4. ion is deſired, mult deter: 

mine e 1p 155 2 in bie Eon is confelled, are orthodox 
in their ſenſe, — no; .W 9 Jo ole anſwer 11 275 0 of ſuch 4 confeſſion, or 

no; and. include ps Fig 5 riſtian dex ploy we 
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and ſays, e ought to be tranſlated the © head of God's creation,” leſt Chriſt be re. 
ae. as a Nat. g | of he will bs is text into his confeſſion of faith. Suppoſe 
an arias, an antinoman, an gntbopemorphite,. 3 Pelagian, a cal cach confeſs their 


to expreſs aright what they believe to be. the, neceſſary articles of 1 84 and 
though there be no neceſſity, that a church and it's members ſhould agree in the ſenſe 
of every text, yet there muſt be finally ſuch a ſenſe of ſome ſcriptures, given or af- 
ſented to by the perſon deſiring communion, as may ſatisfy that church that he has 
knowledge ſufficient for it. Now this may be done without an impoſition of any ſet 


. 


human forms of words, as I have ſhewn before. 
5 | : * ; 4 & ate its N TH 15 
' Section III. My ſecond argument is this. 


To make a mere confeſſion of expreſs words of ſcripture a ſufficient teſt of know- 
ledge to demand chriſtian communion, denies that liberty to ſome chriſtians, which 
it indulges to others ; nay, it denies the ſame liberty to a whole community of chriſ- 


tians, or to their miniſters, , which it indulges to each catechumen, or to every ſingle 


1 : 
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perſon that offers himſelf to their communion. I make it appear thus. 
Each ſingle perſon that offers himſelf to communion with a particular church, has 
liberty given him by this rule, to put his ow.n ſenſe on the commands of Chrift in 
demanding of communion z but the miniſters or members of this church, are not 
allowed this liberty to put their own ſenſe on the commands of Chrift about receiving 
him. Perhaps they kaow by diſcourſe and | converſation, that this perſon denies 
ſome articles of the chriſtian faith which they think neceſſary, while he confeſſes the 
words of ſcripture, and abuſes them to à pernicious ſenſe ; yet he has liberty to im- 
poſe himſelf on their communion, becauſe he thinks he is fit for it in his own ſenſe of 
ſcripture ; but they cannot, according to this rule reje& him, though in their ſenſe 
of fcripture they think him unfit. | | ters 1 © 
According to his own interpretation of the bible, he ſays, he owns all the funda- 
mental articles: According to their interpretation, they ſay, he denies ſome of them; 
yet this teſt opens the door of admiſſion to him, whenſoever he demands entrance, 
and does not permit them to ſhut t. 
They believe the ſcripture forbids them to receive ſuch to chriſtian fellowſhip, who 
have not received the chriſtian faith, yet this rule allows them not to forbid him 
their fellowſhip, though. they think he denies the faith in ſome neceſſary parts of it. 
They think, according to their ſenſe of the word of God, that he has no appearing 
right to the kingdom of heaven, and conſequently that he has no right to enter int 
the church or kingdom of Crit on earth; but according to this Fa they are bou 
to admit him, even contrary to their own fentitnetits' and conſtiences- He has li- 
berty to demand, but they haye none to refuſe. ee. 
This ſeems to me like a reſtraint of the liberty of a multitude of profeſſed chriſ- 
' Lians, to ſecure or indulge the liberty of a cathechumen, which is far from 33 
f © i; juſtice, 
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juſtice, in the very nature of things. Now certainly Chrift would never impoſe ſuch 
a rule of communion on his churches, which ſhould not be reconcileable to common 
juſtice, and to that great and general rule of his, Do to others as you would have 
others do to yu. 8 


SzcTrown IV. My third argument is this: That a child, an ideot, or a very igno- 
rant man, may repeat any ſhort form of confeſſion, drawn up in the expreſs words of 
ſcripture, and ſay, he believes it; or he may ſubſcribe or aſſent to any longer form, 
even the whole bible itſelf: But ſurely a child, an ideot, or an ignorant perſon who 
have not a real knowledge and underſtanding of the things of chriſtianity, are not fit 
to be received into a chriſtian church, nor admitted to the Lord's ſupper. There is 
no formal repetition of a few words by memory, can give any proof of chriſtian 
knowledge in the heart; no aſſent or ſubſcription to a book, as big as the bible, can 
make it evident that a man underſtands five lines of it : Yet if this be the proper 
teſt, ſuch ignorant creatures muſt be received to the nobleſt and higheſt ordinance of 
Chriſt upon earth. | | | 

Suppoſe a poor wretch that wants bread, and knows almoſt nothing of chriſtianity, 
hears that ſuch a congregation maintain their poor well, and in order to fecure a gc 
maintenance, he gets a few ſcripture-expreſſions on the moſt important points with- 
out book; his lite has been obſcure, unknown, and, ſo far as appears, not any 
way ſcandalous ; he propoſes himſelf to communion with this church, he repeats the 
creed, or, if he be deſired to make a larger confeſſion, he takes up his bible and ſays, 
e] believe every word that is contained between theſe two leathern covers to be true; 
and I reſolve to live according to it. This poor wretch may demand admiſſion ac- 
cording to ſuch principles. 2 7 B 
If you ſay, there muſt be ſome enquiry made, whether he underſtands the words 
of ſcripture, or no, then there muſt be ſome determined ſenſe put upon thoſe words 
of ſcripture as propoſed by the church, or as aſſented to by the commuficant z and 
thereby you depart from your pretended rule, that the expreſs words of ſcripture are 
a ſufficient teſt of knowledge. n | 

I grant, that after the utmoſt ſearch and enquiry into chriſtian profeſſion, and piety 
of converſation, ſome hypocrites will creep into the beſt-ordered and pureſt churches; 
human affairs are ſo conſtituted : We cannot know the hearts of men: Tares and 
wheat muſt grow together till harveſt : But it is ſufficiently plain in ſcripture,” that 
they ought not to admit thoſe to chriſtian communion, who underſtand not the firſt 
principles of chriſtianity ; and therefore we ought to ſeek ſome ſatisfactory evidence 
of a thing that may ſo eaſily be found, viz. chriſtian knowledge, and not bind ourſelves 
to ſuch a rule of admiſſion as can give no evidence, whether a communicant has 
chriſtian knowledge, or no. fr es 

I might add under this argument alſo, that as a child, an ideot, or a perſon ignorant, 
or a heathen may claim communion according to this rule; ſo a child or a heathen 
is a ſufficient judge who has knowledge enough to be admitted to the fellowſhip 
of a church of Chriſt ;, for a child, or a heathen, can tell whether the perſon pro- 
poſing himſelf, ſubſcribes his bible, or no; whether he declares his general aſſent to 
all the ſcripture, or no; or whether he repeats any expreſs words of ſcripture aright, 
or no. As there is no need of any real underſtanding in communicants upon this 
e ſo there is no need of any judgment or prudence in the churches of Chrif 
in order to receive them : No need of eiders or governors, men of wiſdom and dif- 
cretion to uſe 'the keys of the church, where the door is fo wide, that half the chil- 


% 
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dren in a pariſh may go into the church at once; and it opens ſo eaſily, that a child 
or a fool can manage it. | | 


SzcTt1on V. A fourth argument againſt this teſt of communion is this. If a mere 
aſſent to the expreſs words of ſcripture be a ſufficient teſt of chriſtian knowledge to 
claim admiſſion into a church, this opens the door for an endleſs variety of different 
and contrary opinions, and practices, to enter into the ſame church; multitudes of 
hereſies, that relate both to faith and practice, may ſwarm in the ſame communion; 
truths and errors, fundamental, and not fundamental, will be mingled here; errors 
tolerable, and intolerable ; extremely dangerous, if not damnable and deſtructive, 
will-be admitted : For all that profeſs them in our age and day, in proteſtant nations, 
will ſubſcribe to the bible as the ſufficient rule of faith and practice; nay, all per- 
Tons that are not heathens, deiſts, Jews or mabometans, may claim a place in the 
churches of Chriſt. | * (08s 
Now let us firſt recount ſome of thoſe various doctrines that will hereby be encou- 


raged in the ſame communion, and then conſider what will be the inconveniencies 
_ attending ſuch a mixed community. 


Firſt, Let us recount the various doctrines and their profeſſors, that will be = 
couraged in the ſame communion by this rule, | | 


1. The anthropomorphites ſay, that God hath proper parts, hands and feet, and 
eyes, and ears, and is really in the ſhape of a man, according to the expreſs words 
of ſcripture taken in a plaia literal ſenſe. One of this opinion, as I am informed, 
lately propoſed himſelf to chriſtian communion. few 

2. The allegoriſts on the other hand, explain in a metaphorical and figurative 
ſenſe, whatſoever expreſſions they find in ſcripture, whoſe literal ſenſe does not agree 

with their notions, Voon this principle ſome that deny the proper ſacrifice and ſa- 
tisfaction of Chriſt ſay, that his atonement, redemption and ſacrifice, are but figu- 
rative expreſſions. Others believe ſalvation to be obtained only through Jeſus Chrift, 
but they mean Chriſt, or the light within them. 

3. The arians ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere creature, made out of nothing, be- 
fore all other creatures, and ſuperior to angels, endued with divine power, and called 
God, and that he aſſumed fleſh without a human ſoul. | 

4. The ſabellians believe, that the bleſſed trinity, the Father, Son, and holy Spirit, 
. doth by no means intend three proper diſtinct perſons, but is a mere trinity of 
names and manifeſtations, modes and relations in the godhead or divine nature, 
and that the Son of God was not properly a perſon before his incarnation. 

5. The ſocinians derived from the old ſamoſatenians and pbotinians ſay, that there 

is no ſuch trinity of perſons in the divine nature, as the athanafans, and the ſchool- 
men maintain. That Jeſus Chriſt is a mere man, and had no being before he was con- 
ceived of the bleſſed virgin, That Chrift did not make any proper ſitisfa&ion for the 
fins of men. That the ſoul ſleeps with the body, and riſes with it at the reſurrec- 
tion; and after all, they acknowledge that the light of nature. is ſufficient to direct 
men to eternal happineſs, and that nothing is to be believed in the ſublimeſt points 
öf religion, but what is to be underſtood and judged of by our reaſon. 

5. Embufiaſts, on the other hand, believe that reaſon is of no uſe in things of reli- 
Zion. That human learning doth more hurt than good among chriſtians. That 
Here is no need at all of it for miniſters of the goſpel. That our own labour for our 


3 ſignifies nothing, and therefore they wait for ſenſible impreſſions of the 


holy Ipirit, to move them to the common duties of chriſtianity. 5 
| 7. 
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man after his fall, had a proper power and free will in himſelf to hecome truly 
or groſsly wicked ; and to do either good or evil. That men may obtain the favoy; 
of God by che merit of their own good works; | | 

8. Arminians, or remonſtrants, generally hold, that there is no certain and abſolute 
election or redemption of particular perſons unto ſalvation, that there is no need 
of the almighty, ſovereign, and efficacious influences of the Spirit, in order to con- 
verſion. That believers may fall and periſh eternally z and that there is no certain 
petſeverante of the-ſaints, | | | } 

9. The antinomians hold, that all true believers were juſtified from eternity. That 
an elect — never chargeable with ſin before God. That the moral law of God 
is not of perpetual obligation to the conſciences of believers. That ſin can do a be- 
. niſtsdeny Ah ſingle and alia ſentiment, that 

10. The ſtrict calviniſts d ſingle propoſition, an jar ſentiment, 

J have here mentioned under all the — _ and call them all errors; and 
believe the contrary propoſitions to be divine truths delivered in the ſcriptures. , 
might here add a variety of doctrines and ſects, that have in former ages trou- 
bled and divided the church, viz. the eutychians, who ſuppoſed that the two na- 
tures of Chriſt were ſo united and blended together, that the human was loſt in the 
divine. The apollinarians, who taught that Chris brought his fleſh: from heaven, and 
that he had no human will, but only a divine will. The donatiſts, who required 
the true church to be without fin or ſpot. The origeni/ts, who deny the eternal 
puniſhment of ſinners, and fancy the devils themſelves ſhall at laſt be ſaved. 
Il I might further reckon up a long train of wild and unaccountable opinions which 
have no ſettled name, yet all ariſe from various ſenſes, that the luſts, or the fancies, 
or humours, or miſtakes of men, have put on the. expreſs, words of -ſcripture : But 
theſe are ſufficient in this place. 1 LEN 

I would not be underſtood here to intend that every 2 to whom any of theſe 
names may be affixed by men, believes or proſeſſes all the doctrines that are ranged 
under any of theſe heads: All that I mean by this catalogue is this, that under theſe 
ſeveral names in our general and common diſcourſe, all theſe principles or propoſi- 
tions are uſually comprehended and underſtood. | 

Note, I have not mentioned the papiſts, becauſe they allow not the bible to bea 
perfect rule, but build part of their religion on human traditions, and the pretended 
infallible authority of their church. ä '; 

But ſo many of all thoſe ſects of chriſtians that L have mentioned, as are found in 
our day, do all take the bible for their perfect rule of faith and practice, and each of 
them will ſubſcribe the. whole bible, at leaſt in their on tranſlation of it, and profeſs 
to believe all the expreſa words of ſcripture: No if any confeſſion of expreſs words 
of ſcripture, be a ſufficient toſt of chriſtian faith, all theſe perſons have this qualifica- 
tion, and cannot be denied chriſtian communion in any church to which they propaſe 
themſelves, for want. of true chriſtian knowledge. { 

And now I would afk, what a wretched ſort of communion is it, that could be 
maintained in ſuch a church, of ſuch widely different opinions? What fellowſhi 
could they have in hearing the ſame ſermons, in joining in the ſame and in 
ſacred offices? What holy harmony, What order, what peace or chriſtian unity, can 
be carried / on in ſuck.a mixed and diſagreeing multitude ? But I inſiſt no longer on this 
at. preſent, ; 21 2 Tis”; eOUGF ITC; £8 11171 1771 118 | leib: * : 1. 
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Sxerion VI. In the proſecution of the fourth argument, I come therefore in the 
next place to conſider, what will be the inconveniencies of making ſuch a large and 
wide door to the church, and of encouraging ſuch a promiſcuous communion : For 
though all theſe can never walk and worſhip together in any peace or order, yet all 

| | may be admitted on this foundation. et Uo 
[ One great inconvenience is this, viz. Some perſons that deny neceſſary fundamen- 
tal truths and duties, without which a man cannot enter into the kigdom of heaven, 
may enter into a church on earth, and claim chriſtian communion by this rule of 
admiſſion : For it may perhaps be doubted, whether all neceſſary particular articles, 
as well as general ones, are found in expreſs words in the bible, which I ſhall after- 
wards have occaſion to enquire into. But if all neceſſary articles were found there 
ſsly, yet the groſſeſt heretics may conſent to thoſe expreſſions, and explain them 
only in a metaphorical ſenſe : So the ſocinians explain the expreſſions of ſcripture con- 


cerning the ſacrifice and atonement of Chriſt, and make them all mere metaphors, 
to ſignify ſomething of a much inferior nature: But be their explications, and their 
ſenſe of ſcripture what it will, yet they may demand chriſtian communion upon this 
principle, that they ſubſcribe the bible, and every expreſſion in it; though they ex- 
Plain the fundamental and eſſential articles of it quite away by figures and meta- 


ors. | I; * 0 
eig this has been the practice of heretics in all ages to run to this refuge, and 
-make the words of ſcripture their hiding place and defence; having learned well from 
their ſubtle teachers, or their own cunning devices, to twiſt and turn the words 

of ſcripture by figures, and tropes, and diſtinctions, into their own pernicious ſenſe ; 
and this ever will be the practice of perſons, groſsly erroneous in the things of religion, 
that yet would appear to agree with the ſcripture, and hold the chriſtian faith. | 
They may tell you that Chriſt is their only hope of ſalvation, and their way to God 
the Father ; but they mean a Chri within, or the. remains of the light of reaſon, 
and the dictates of a natural conſcience. 1 | 
They may aſſure you, they believe the reſurrection of Chriſ from the dead; but 
they mean nothing but Chriſt within them, in the riſing or awaking of the conſcience 
from ſtupid inactive _— 1 Son 6 0 e 
They may aſſent that Chriſt is » but mean only a metaphorical ; ie 
he is make — or governor of the church. g 
They may profeſs the whole ſcripture in their own ſenſe, and in the mean time 
they may believe ſuch contradictions as theſe, viz. | F 
| I believe 3 ** God worketh all things after the counſel of his.own will, Epbeſ i. 
ate, 


o 
* 


431. Tet I believe, that the decrees of God are nothing elſe but immutable 

and the neceſſary connexion of ſecond cauſes, as Mr. Hobbs. | 
I believe that God knoweth all his works from the beginning, As xv. 18. 
"Yet 1 believe, this foreknowledge is nothing elſe but a perfect ity of mind, 
and immediate-contrivance to turn all things that happen to fulfil his own deſi as 

4 Semi as if he really foreknew. So a much better man than Mr. Hobbs has ex- 

-plained it. | 7 | 

l I believe, that * in the beginning was the word, and the word was God, Jobn 
i. 1. Yet l believe that Fe us Chrif had no being before he was conceived, and 

of the virgin, and that truly and properly he is but a mere man. 
II believe, that we mult « flee fornication, * 1 Cor. vi. 18. but I believe, that no- 

thing elſe is intended in all fuch texts but ſpriritual fornication, which is idolatry. 


I be-- 
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I I believe, that we muſt keep ourſelves from idols, and not iſe idolatry, 
1 Jobn v. 21. Yet I believe that we may worſhip the true God, by idols or 
images; for the idolatry which is forbidden in the ſcripture, ſignifies only the wor- 
ſhip of ſtones, and ſtocks, and images, for real and true gods. | 
I believe we are bound to © follow peace with all men. Heb. xii. 14. yet I be- 
lieve we may. contend for the faith ſo earneſtly, as to burn heretics. 

I believe we muſt follow holineſs too, without which no man ſhall ſee the 
Lord. Heb. xii. 14. yet I am perſuaded fin can do no real hurt to a believer. | 
Now who is there that has any value for the honour of the goſpel, for the glory of 
Chriſt, for the purity of our religion, and the welfare of the 12 that would eſta- 
bliſh ſuch a teſt of communion, by which all theſe ſort of perſons may claim admiſſi- 
on ? A church compoſed of ſuch a variety of ſects, thab differ ſo widely in points ſo 
numerous and ſo important, would much more reſemble the ark of Noah, with all 
manner of creatures in it, clean and unclean, than the fold of Cbriſt, where none 
but ap ſheep ſhould haye admittance, or ſuch as have the viſible marks of his ſheep 
u em. 

The other incongruities, inconveniencies, and miſchiefs that will neceſſarily attend a 
church, founded upon this teſt of admiſſion, ſhall be more largely and particularly 
deſcribed in my anſwer to the next queſtion, to which I refer the reader. 6 

Perhaps it will be ſaid by way of reply to all theſe arguments, that © where any per- 
ſon profeſſes his faith in the mere words of ſcripture, and yet makes it appear that he 
underſtands them in ſuch an erroneous ſenſe, as is inconſiſtent with the goſpel of Chriſt, 
or the fundamentals of chriſtianity, ſuch a perſon ought not to be admitted to chriſ- 
tian communion, becauſe he plainly overthrows by his explication, what he aſſerts by _ 
his confeſſion : But where he gives no explication at all, it ſhould be preſumed that 
he believes all neceſſary truth.“ To this I anſwer, 
Anſwer I. That if a confeſſion of faith, in the mere words of ſcripture, be - 
a ſufficient teſt for church-fellowſhip, no man who profeſſes thoſe words ought to 
be excluded, let him explain them how he pleaſe ; tor if the rule of ſcripture does 
indeed require you to receive all that profeſs the faith in ſcriptural words, no parti- 
cular and perverſe explications whatſoever ſhould break in upon this ſacred rule, leſt 
hereby, you who exclude him, ſet yourſelf up as a judge of the ſenſe of ſcripture 
for other folks, and inſtead of making the words of ſcripture your teſt, you make 
your own ſenſe of it the teſt of communion, which is the very thing you pretend to 
avoid, and which you profeſs to renounce. 8 

Anſwer II. I add further, if you allow that a perverſe or antichriſtian expoſition 
of ſcripture in fundamental points, may exclude a man who profeſſes the words of 
ſcripture from the communion, then a juſt and reaſonable ſuſpicion of any perſon's 
antichriſtian expoſition” of it, may give juſt ground for enquiry into his ſenſe of it, 
before he be received to a chriſtian church; even as a juſt and reaſonable ſuſpicion of 
any man's immorality, gives juſt ground for a ſtricter enquiry into his morals for if 
he hath not chriſtian faith, he is no more fit for the chriſtian commuion, than one 
„„ lr 1 Wan ; n | 

ow ſuppoſe a n — to ou in his m » you ought to 
make — his morality be eee him, and not take his virtue 
for granted: And by the ſame reaſon, if he be a mere ſtranger to you in his faith, 
ou ought to make the ſame enquiry concerning his ſenſe of ſcripture, in order to 
now that he ĩs not an heretic, or that he does not profeſs ſcriptural words in an here - 
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tical N and not always take it for granted, that he believes the ſeripture in it's 
true ſenſe. "iq Pe | Is 
Thus theſe two parts of the teſt of communion, viz. profeſſion of the true faith, 
and a pious practice, will ſtand upon the ſame foot; and a man may be excluded 
even by your own conceſſion, if he wants either of them, even though he profeſs the 
words #4 ſcripture. And there ought to be an explicit diſcovery of both theſe by 
the candidate in order to chriſtian communion, and not merely an implicit belief of 
them in thoſe who are appointed to examine him. | | 
As I grant with you, that where a perſon has in general a fair moral character 
among thoſe who know him, we ought not to take up and indulge groundleſs and 
e fuſpicions of his virtue; ſo where a perſon, who appears to be ſincere 
and pious, makes profeſſi of his faith in more general language, we ought not to 
take up unreaſonable and groundleſs ſuſpicions that he is an heretic. But as in times 
of univerſal and ſpreading corruption of manners, there ſhould be a more ſtrict en- 
quiry into the converſation of every communicant, ſo in times of ſpreading error, 
where ſcripture words are frequently uſed in an heretical ſenſe, there ought to be a 
more ſtri& enquiry into his faith ; and it is a very reaſonable demand, that he ſhould 
explain his particular ſenſe of the general words of ſcripture in fundamental points, 
and tell what he means by them, that he may not cover groſs herefies and antichriſ- 
tian opinions, under the confeſſion and diſguiſe of ſcriptural language, that fo anti- 
chriſtians may not be received into a chriſtian church, | 


Szction VII. The laſt argument I ſhall propoſe againſt making a confeſſion of the 
expreſs words of ſcripture a ſufficient evidence of chriſtian knowledge is this, that 
the ſcripture itſelf does not directly, and in expreſs words, contain all that knowledge 
of. particular truths and duties that is neceſſary to chriſtian communion. I fay of 
particular truths and duties, for I own it contains all in generals. n 
Under the ſeventh queſtion, I have made it appear evidently, that the knowledge 
neceſſary to chriſtian communion, includes in it, both a knowledge of all thoſe things 
that are neceſſary to ſalvation, and a knowledge of all thoſe things that are neceſſary 
to practice, and enjoy this communion. _ tre | 

Now if we firſt ſurvey all thoſe truths and duties that are neceſſary to ſalvation, 

rhaps we might find particular articles, either of faith or practice, that are not ſet 
own in moſt expreſs language in the very words of ſcripture. I grant, they are all 
fo expreſſed in general terms, that a mean underſtanding, and a flight and eaſy turn 
of thought, is ſufficient to derive from ſcripture all the particulars that are neceſſary 
to ſalvation z every needful explication, or conſequence, lies plain and open to the 
p common reaſon, though it may not be directly expreſſed in the very letter 
o :cripture. | | | | | 
| Bur | chuſe rather to ſurvey thoſe things that are neceſſary to practice, and to enjoy 
Chriſtian communion z ſuch knowledge as is needful, in order to mn of the Lord's 
fupper in a regular manner in the chriſtian church: And theſe things are not all con- 
tained in expreſs words of ſcripture, but require ſomething of explication and con- 
fequence to make them appear. As for inſtance. 4 {gn 1 

1. If baptiſm be neceffiry before the Lord's ſupper, it is nec alſo to know 
the nature and deſign of baptiſm, the meaning of being baptized in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit; and the manner of performing it, whether it muſt be done 
by dipping or ſprinkling, or whether both be not lawful; and whether baptiſm in in- 
fancy be ſufficient. Now all theſe are not written down in expreſs words 0 WR 

2. It 
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2. It is neceſſary alſo that a perſon ſhould know what is the nature of the Lord's ſup- 
per; what the bread and wine repreſent ; what is the deſign of bleſſing, breaking, and 
diſtributing them; who are the perſons that muſt do this: And a woman muſt know, 
whether women are to be admitted to the Lord's ſupper ; all which things are nor 
fully and expreſsly delivered in the very words of ſcripture. . | 

3. That ſeveral perſons, who make a credible profeſſion of chriſtianity, muſt agree 
to meet together, in order to celebrate chriſtian worſhip, and partake of this ordi- 
nance z. and that it is not to be received alone, beranly it is an ordinance of com- 
munion. 

I might inſtance in other things that are neceſſary attendants on theſe ordinances, 
conſidered as human actions, which the light of nature plainly dictates, and which 
may be drawn by the moſt obvious and natural conſequences from the directions, or 
examples of 5 3 but they are not found there in expreſs words, nor indeed is 
there any need of it, ſince they lie ſo open to the weakeſt exerciſe of reaſon. _ 

Now to ſum up the laſt argument. 15 there be any articles of chriſtian belief, or 
practice, r to ſalvation, or to public chriſtian worſhip, and to a regular 
participation of the Lord's ſupper, which are not laid down and deſcribed in the ex- 

ſs words of ſcripture, then may we not conclude, that a mere declaration of the 
belief of the bible, or any part of it, is not a certain evidence of knowledge ſufficient 
a” 2 chriſtian communion, where all explications and conſequences are utterly 
retu 5 


SzcTion VIII. The great objection againſt all my diſcourſe is this; that © ſince the 
word of God is a ſufficient and perfect rule to direct chriſtians in their faith and prac- 
tice, the words of ſcripture are therefore a ſufficient and perfect teſt of chriſtian 
knowledge. The ſcripture, ſay they, is certainly capable of itſelf to determine all 
our doctrines, and all our duties; it is ſufficient to furniſh the man of God perfectly 
unto all good works, and it is able to make every man wiſe unto. ſalvation. It was 
given for this end by the inſpiration of God ; and it does not ſtand in need of the 
aſſiſtance of human inferences and explications, in things neceſſary for chriſtians to 
believe and practiſe. 2 Tim. iii. 15,17. Therefore an acknowled t of the 
ſcripture, or the moſt conſiderable articles of chriſtianity in the expreſs words of it, 
is a ſufficient teſt for chriſtian communion. 

This argument is very popular, and drawn out into much flowery eloquence, to 
perſwade and captivate the unwary. The writers on this fide of the queſtion brighten 
and flaſh upon the reader, and, as it were, overwhelm him, if the eye of his judg- 
ment. be weak, with ſuch dazzling lan as this. What are not the words, 
which God himſelf hath written, effectuaſly for all the purpoſes. of chriſtianity, 
without the addition of the words of men ? 1s not God wiſer than man ? And can 
any man form for himſelf a better teſt of knowledge, than God has done? Did not 
Chriſt, and his Spirit, which ſpoke by the apoſtles, know how to expreſs divine 
truths in the beſt manner, and in words fitteſt for every uſe and ſervice of the chriſ- 

tian church? Has our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ſo little conſulted the truth and ſecurity of 

his goſpel, as well as the peace and welfare of his churches, as not to expreſs 
every matter neceſſary to communion, in plain language ? Can we, ſhall we, dare 
ue indulge ſa unbecoming an opinion of the care of our bleſſed Lord? Can there be 
any other words neceſſary to expreſs. his dgaftrine by, than thoſe which himſelf has 
choſen ? “ Thus the torrent of ſuch a poplar harangue drowns all diſtinctions of 
things, rr conſideration. | * 
2 0 
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Io all this flouriſh, I anſwer firſt by way of conceſſion ; that our bleſſed. Lord is 
all-wiſe, and has the tendereſt care of his church, in providing a ſufficiency of helps 
for every occaſion. The holy ſcripture is complete, and ſufficient of itſelf to teach us 
all things neceſſary; and the inſtructions of it are clear, plain and evident to every 
humble inquirer : There is no need of any additions of men to this perfect rule, nor 
are any words that men can invent fitter to expreſs thoſe doctrines and duties, more 
, ſuitably to the occaſion and purpoſe for which each part of ſcripture was written, I 
=» am abundantly perſwaded, that from the book of God every plain chriſtian may ea- 
2a ſily collect his own duty in the neceſſary affairs of his ſalvation, and every man may 
obtain knowledge enough to fit him for the communion of a chriſtian church, 


Sxcriox IX. But to give a full and direct anſwer to the force of the foregoin 

objection, I would lay down theſe conſiderations, which may help to remove thoſe 
glaring rays of rhetoric that diffuſe themſelves round the argument, impoſe upon, 
and dazzle weaker minds, and prevent them from beholding the queſtion in it's true 
light, which, if once ſeen in it's proper ſenſe; would be determined with much 

caſe. 125 | 
Conſideration I. It is generally agreed by proteſtant writers, that not the mere 
words of ſcripture, but the ſenſe of it is properly ſcripture. The words are but 
the ſhell in which the divine ideas are. conveyed W the mind. It is not the words 
of the bible, but the ſenſe of it, which has the proper characters of the word of 
God. If any words or language might pretend to this, ſurely it muſt be the hebrew 
and greek originals : Now theſe have no ſuch power upon an unlearned dane, or fwede, 
a french or an engliſh man, as is attributed in ſcripture to the word of God. Theſe 
words in greek would not-pierce or divide in ſunder the ſoul and ſpirit of a barbarian : 
The goſpel in mixed Hriac uu, in which Chrif himſelf ſpoke, would never 
prove the power of God to the ſalvation of a roman, or a turk : Nor could the per- 
fect law of the Lord, in hebrew, convert the ſoul of a muſcovite. But when theſe 
original words are tranſlated into each language, and convey the ſame divine inſtruc- 
tion and ſenſe to different nations; this ſenſe and inſtruction, which is properly the 
word of God, work upon the heart, and make a new creature; for the ſenſe of 
ſcripture is the ſame in all languages, though the words are very different. Hence 
it is plain, that we do not in the leaſt derogate from the honour of the bible, while 
we declare, that it is the ſenſe of ſcripture, and not the mere words of it, that muſt 

be our rule of duty and practice. | 

\ Conſideration II. That the mere words of ſcripture were never given us for a teſt 
of truth and error, but the ſenſe of ſcripture is ſuch a teſt; much leſs can we ſup- 
poſe the words of ſcripture given us for a teſt of every man's knowledge, in order to 
chriſtian communion. Thoſe that are of this opinion, profeſs indeed to pay a moſt 
exalted and ſuperlative honour to the holy ſcripture, in making the very letters and 
ſyllables of it ſo effectual and powerful, to determine all controverſies in the chriſtian 
church with the greateſt eaſe, and to charm and ſubdue the warring tongues of men 
to ſubmiſſion He For if an heretic acknowledges theſe letters and ſyllables to 
be divine, no man muſt open his mouth againſt him. But ſurely this is ſuch a ho- 
nour, as God never deſigned for letters and ſyllables; and if I might venture to uſe 
ſo hard a word, I ſhould aſk whether it were not a ſuperſtitious regard paid to ink and 
paper? When errors are propoſed, we aꝶę indeed called to examine them by * the law 
and the teſtimony, Jai. viii. 20. and it is ſaid, if they ſpeak not according to this 
word, it is becauſe there is no light in them.“ But the deſign of this text is not 
to 
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to make the very words and ſyllables the judges of truth, but the meaning and ſenſe 
of them: I prove it thus. i EE ef | TY 
Suppoſe I doubt whether Chriſt . made a real and proper ſatisfaction to the juſtice of 
God for the offences of man; I'compare this with the words of ſcripture, and I find 
there, that Ghrift- redeemed us from the curſe, he bare our ſins on his body, he was 
made a ſacrifice for ſin, he is our propitiation, or atonement ;” but I cannot find the 
words real and proper ſatisfaction in ſcripture; how then muſt I judge whether this 
be truth, or no ? I cannot do it by the mere words, for theſe are different; but by it's 
agreement in ſenſe and meaning with thoſe other ſcriptural expreſſions, I find it to be 
a divine truth... a ko 2561 122 | | 
I prove. it by another inſtance thus. Suppoſe I am told, that I muſt «ſubdue my 
pride and vanity of mind, and that I muſt repent of all backbiting and intemperance, 
of which I have been guilty, if ever I would be ſaved:“ I conſult my bible, and there 
I find that 1. muſt repent of fin, that I muſt mortify the deeds of the body, that I 
muſt crucily the fleſh with it's luſts, that I muſt pluck out my right eye, and cut off 
my right hand, if I would enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Now how (hall I 
know what is my duty ? Surely, the literal ſenie of the words cannot be. How then 
ſhall I find my duty, but by explaining the ſpiritual ſenſe of theſe metaphors, in 
which ſcripture ſo much abounds? A right hand, and a right eye, ſignifies thoſe fins 
which are beloved as thoſe members of the body; and then I muſt draw ſuch conſe- 
quences as theſe, via. If fin muſt be repented of, then backbiting and intempe- 
rance mult be repented of, for they are fins; and pride and vanity of mind muſt be 
ſubdued for the ſamereaſon, ” 1 2 TY | 
If the words of ſcripture may not be treated in this manner, and applied to ſolve 
any doubt or difficulty by explications and inferences, the ſcripture cannot be a ſuffi- 
cient teſt of truth and error; and if this method be allowed, then it becomes alſo a 
ſufficient teſt of chriſtian knowledge in order to communion; which is all that I 
contend for. | Wh | TK . 
Conſideration III. Moſt of the books of ſcripture were written at different times, 
and upon very different occaſions, to reprove ſome particular vices, to refute ſome 
ſpecial errors or hereſies, to inſtruct in ſome particular affairs relating to doctrine and 
duty, in ſuch expreſſions as were moſt exactly ſuited, and divinely proper to anſwer 
thoſe ſpecial deſigns. The metaphors and figures of ſpeech there uſed were well 
known, or well explained in that age, and accommodated to the genius and un- 
derſtanding of thoſe perſons, for whoſe benefit they were firſt written: And by theſe 
divine writings we have ſufficient direction to ud out all neceſſary truths and 
duties at all times, in all nations, and ages of the church, by compariſon of things, 
and juſt inferences. Now though God foreknew what errors would ariſe in every age, 
yet it. is impoſſible that ſo ſmall a book as the new teſtament, could mention and re- 
fute every error that might poſſibly ariſe, or forbid every particular vice or corrup- 
tion that might ſpring up in following ages; and all this in expreſs words, and in 
terms moſt directly N ſing thoſe ſins and errors which are almoſt infinite, and as 
yet had no being. hy without any derogation from the ſufficiency of ſcrip- 
ture, we may juſtly allow, that it is poſſible for wiſe and pious men, that live in 
thoſe ſucceeding ages, to explain the general ſenſe of ſcripture in ſuch expreſſions, 
as may more directly and effectually guard againſt the fins and hereſies of the age; 
this is certainly needful in order to inſtruct the ignorant; and ſome confeſſion of 
this kind may be proper and neceſſary in times of error, to keep the communion of 
the churches of Chriſt pure and holy; yet this alſo may be done, as I have + ay 
3 | ore, 
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| before, without an s impoſition-of any ſet human forms; but it can never be 
done effeftually by making the mere words of ſcripture a teſt of communion, which 
in all heretics have learned to pervert to their own ſenſe. 
| Conſideration IV. The ſufficiency of ſcripture, for our rule of faith and prac- 
- tice in revealed religion, does not ſignify a ſufficiency of the bare words and fyllables 
of ſcripture, to declare every particular article of doctrine or duty in direct and ex- 
preſs terms: But that it ſufficiently includes and contains them all; ſo that by a moſt 
eaſy and obvious exerciſe of reaſon, all neceſſary truths and duties may be found, 
either in expreſs words, or in eaſy, plain and natural conſequences; and that there is 
no need of old traditions, nor any new inventions of men. The ſufficiency of natu- 
ral light, to direct innocent man in natural religion, does not ſignify that all the ge- 
neral and particular articles of it were written actually, and conſtantly abiding in the 
mind, but that they are plainly and eaſily deducible by natural reaſon. So a book is 
- - ſaid to be ſufficient to teach any art or ſcience, if it contains all the novel wn. q 10h 
it, ſo that all the parts of this art or ſcience, may be very eaſily learned thereby. 
The new teſtament is ſufficient to teach us the holy ſkill of prayer, becauſe it in- 
cludesevery thing neceſſary for that duty; and the Lats prayer has been generally 
eſteemed a perfect model for that ue worſhip; yet a child may ſay over all the 
words of the Lord's prayer, and know not at all how to pray: And if it were poſſi- 
ble for a ſtrong memory to repeat all the new teſtament by heart, it would not be a 
ſufficient proof, that that perſon was acquainted wich the divine {kill of praying. So 
the bible is abundantly fufficient to furniſh a preacher for his work ; but if he could 
ſay never ſo many of the words of the bible without book, it would not be a proper 
teſt of his ability to preach. This ſpiritual furniture and ſkill for the performance of 
praying or preaching, is to be obtained by comparing ſeveral parts of the bible toge- 
ther, by learning their ſenſe and meaning, and by drawing proper inferences from ſe- 
veral paſſages of it, and eee how to apply them to all particular caſes in ſermons 
and prayers: The ſame may be ſaid in proportion concerning the furniture and fitneſs 
of a perſon to be admitted to chriſtian communion. Now in order for a man to ma- 
nifeſt that he has this ſpiritual ſkill and furniture, he muſt acquaint me in ſome 
other words, what he means by theſe words of ſcripture that he can repeat by memory. 
It is not at all inconſiſtent with the clearneſs and perfection of ſcripture, that the un- 
learned ſhould uſe their reaſon in finding out doctrines and duties, by comparing 
ſcripture with ſcripture, and drawing general inferences from the practice, exam- 
ple and occaſional ſpeeches of Chriſt and his apoſtles ; as it has never been counted in- 
conſiſtent with the clearneſs and perfection of it, that learned men muſt tranſlate the 
greek and bebrew into our mother-tongue : For the bible in greek and hebrew, is more 
inſufficient to lead a poor engliſuh man to heaven without tranſlation, than an engl 
. is to lead him thither, without the exerciſe of his reaſon in explications 2 
.Terences. | | 19 | | SET 
The plain and natural conſequences of ſcripture, have in a 1 ſenſe been often 
called ſcripture itſelf; and have always been juſtly allowed as ſoflicient to determine 
any controverſy in religion, or prove any truth, or refute any error. The example 
of Cbriſt and his apoſtles, ſhew us the uſe and the neceſſity of conſequences ; they ar- 
gued in this manner againſt their opponents, who did not acknowledge their divine 
commiſſion. Chil/ingwerth himſelf, in that famous paragraph of his which is ſo of- 
ten cited, acknowledges that plain inferences from ſcripture make up part of our re- 
ligion: The bible, ſaith he wich emphaſis, © The bible is the religion of proteſtants; 
- whatſoever elſe they believe beſides it, and the plain irrefragable indubitable conſe- 
FE quences 
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1 well may they hold it as a matter of opinion, but not as a matter of 
ich and religion.“ . 21 +8 ; | | (27 ; -& 
Nor'is it — to the plainneſs, evidence and ſtrength of any conſequences of 
ſcripture, that all perſons ſhould own them, and none deny them; for the plaineſt 
and moſt truths have been denied by ſome perſons in all ages, through want of 
attention, through falſe education, throughthe'prepoſſeſſion of other opinions, through 
the attatchment to a party, through obſtinacy of temper, and blind zeal: But all 
the conſequences of ſeripture, chat are neceffary to faith and practice in order to fi- 
vation, are ſo plain, that a honeſt, ſincere and diligent perſon, though weak in un- 
derſtanding, may eaſily find them out by reading, meditation, humble prayer, and 
readineſs to receive the truth in the love of it. 

Here let it be noted, that the neceſſary conſequences of ſcripture, may be called 
the doctrine of ſcripture ; though the conſequences of the ductrines of Luther, Cal- 
vin, or any other man, may not be called their doctrines; becauſe the Spirit of God, 
who ſearcheth the deep things of God, well knew all the propoſitions and conſequen- 
ces that ever could be drawn, and fairly deduted from the words of ſcripture, when he 
firſt inſpired the ſacred writers; and therefore he deſigned them all as certain and di- 
vine truths. But it is not ſo with men, who may hold ſuch opinions as are attended 
with unhappy n which yet they themſelves may not be aware of, or per- 
haps may ny eny. Hes N 

Conſideration V. The moſt perfect rule always needs a proper application to every 
particular caſe; and this does not at all diminiſh it's perfection, nor teffen it's perſpi- 
cuity, Scripture is ſtill the and final judge of truth and duty in things ſacred, 
though every man muſt-apply the words and ſenſe of ſcripture to his own caſe, for 
his own inſtruction, edification, and ſalvation; and every church for their own 

ractice of communion, muſt apply the words of ſeripture according to their own 

eſt judgment. The law is a perfect judge of right and wrong in things civil, 
though it muſt be applied, by the reaſon and wiſdom of man, to particular caſes. 
A rule, or ſquare, is not imperfect becauſe it requires the hand of the builder to apply 
it, in order to meaſure the houſe, or the wall. We are not brutes that cannot rea 
ſon, nor mere white paper, fit to take nothing but the expreſs ſtamp of letters and 
ſyllables ; reaſoning is one of our nobleſt powers, and God demands it's exerciſe : 
We are bid to ſearch the ſcriptures, and co ſpiritual things with ſpiritual. It 
is impoſſible to transfer, or apply, any . jth of ſcripture! to particular ex- 
hortations, reproofs, inſtruction, dees or _—_— essen or others, 
without dedueing conſequences, bringing words to our dail 
e Nor is it poſſible for any petſons to be admitted into a church of 
Cbriſt, juſt and regular grounds, without rr ſonal characters, 
e and their practice with the word of God, by the exerciſe of our 
reaſon, and applying to that particular caſe, what we derite and. infer from 
rules or eee now all this cannot be done without making uſe of the 
conſeq uences of {cri ha rt bn Boone ot n3 of fem . 40 a 140%] OT 

Conſideration VI This teſt of chriſtian knowledge, this ſuppoſed rule of com- 
munion, is not found among; the: expreſs: words of ſeripture. I: might therefore aſk 
leave of our ptoteſtant brethren, who ſtrehuauſiy maintain chis principle, to make 
an addreſs to them in their own language, thus: 55 Surely if this xule of chriſtian 
communion be of i ſuch abfolate neceſſity to maintain peace, and ſecure truth, we 
may winder vy it is; not written down expteſsly:in ſeripture. Has Jeſus Chrift fo 
hitle conſulted the peace of his churches, and the truth of his goſpel as to neglect 
ſo neceflary a rule of church communion, without which you ſuppoſe, that neither 

| peace 


& ** 
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peace nor truth can be maintained? O what a world of ſtrife and confuſion in the 
churches might have been prevented, by an expreſs appointment of the words of 
ſcripture, to be the univerſal teſt of knowledge for chriſtian communion ? Is the 

ſcripture ſo careful to expreſs all things neceſſary, and yet is this omitted? May I not 

"thence infer, according to your own principles, that this rule of communion is 

not neceſſary? Indeed, in my opinion, it is ſo far from being written in the bible in 

;expreſs words, that by all the exerciſe of my reaſon, I cannot deriye it from my bi- 

ble, by any plain or certain conſequence; I have not yet ſeen evidence enough to be- 

lieve it to be a ſufficient, or an appointed rule; much leſs of ſo abſolute neceſſity to 
. chriſtian communion, truth or PEACE, 1 28 120 5. err 
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„„ Bas: eek 5. be > be 
, IWhether all forts of proteflants may join together as members of the 
1 ; fame church? 21 cr” 
-SecT1O0N. I. DI the name proteſtant, I intend not only thoſe that proteſted 
B againſt the corruptions of the roman church, and the edict of the 
emperor in Germany at the beginning of the reformation, but I conclude alſo all that 
hold the ſame general principle, making the bible the only and perfect rule of faith 
and manners, and giving every ſingle perſon a right to judge for himſelf concerning 
the ſenſe and meaning of the bible in matters of religion, and to practiſe according to 
his own ſentiments in things facred. J et 
Nov if the queſtion be put, whether all ſuch perſons profeſſing the ſame proteſ- 
tant principle with all their different ſentiments, may be united in the ſame church, 
J anſwer, _ | 
1. It is impoſſible, and they cannot. Toa | 
2, It is unlawful, and they ought not. r i 6 
3. If it were both poſſible and lawful, yet it is highly inexpedient, and therefore 
it ſhould not be done. | | | * | 
Firſt, it is impoſſible, and they cannot join in the fame-communion.” There are 
ſome actions neceſſary in order to chriſtian communion in worſhip, Which are ap- 
pointed in general in the holy ſcripture, but muſt be performed in ſome particular 
and determinate way: Now this in the very nature of things makes it neceſſary to 
determine the words of ſcripture to a particular ſenſe; and different ſects of proteſ- 
tants determine theſe words in ſuch different ways, as will often be exceeding hard, 
and ſometimes utterly impoſſible, to be reconciled and made conſiſtent in onè com- 
 muriion : As for inſtance, "7 Yd % noir nd 
1. Some cannot in conſcience 2 the miniſtry of a perſon, who has not 
been ordained by the impoſition of the hands of a dioceſan biſhop, for they think him 
no miniſter of Chriſt ; others refuſe him for a miniſter, who has not had the hands of 
ſeveral-preſbyters impoſed in his ordination ; and there are a third ſort again, that 
.think either of theſe two ordinations to be unneceſſary, if not unlawful; and believe 
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him no miniſter of Chriſt, unleſs he be choſen by a congregation, and ſet apart to 
that work amongſt them by faſting and prayer. 1 tr 49291 OP 
Note, that I ſpeak here of thoſe that are each of them ſtrict and rigid in the ex- 
tremes of their own way, honeſt and ſincere in the main, but zealous and obſtinate 
in their own principles; now theſe can never join er one miniſtry, unleſs their mi- 
ö paſſed through all theſe three ſorts of ordinations, which is not to be ex- 
FI Some think it utterly unlawful to pray in public, without a form, leſt raſh and 
haſty expreſſions be © uttered before God, Eccieſ. v. 2. Others think it equally un- 
| Jawful to uſe a form of prayer, leſt they . quench the Spirit“ which is given to teach 
them © pray, 1 Theff. v. 19. Eph. vi. 18. and how can theſe poſſibly join in the ſame 
Prayer 8 | 
| F 3. Some eſteem the Lord's prayer ſo glorious, ſo perfect, and ſo univerſal a prayer 
for all times and ages, that it ſhould never be omitted in public worſhip ; others 
fancy it unlawful to be uſed at all as a prayer, ever fince the Spirit was given to men 
at the aſcenſion of Chriſt, becauſe it is in their ſenſe a confinement of 4 Spirit to a 
form of words. 
4. Some think the practice of ſinging the praiſes of God to be a neceſſary part of 
chriſtian worſhip, and cannot perſuade themſelves to live without it; others eſteem 
it a mere antichriſtian invention, and they dare not be preſent for a moment in an aſ- 
ſembly that ſings, leſt they give countenance to falſe worſhip and ſuperſtition ; and 
if wy uy muſic be joined to the voice, they count it ſtill more hainous and abo- 
minable. | 
5. Some believe the Lord's fi cannot be celebrated aright at noon, becauſe it 
was inſtituted in the evening, and is called a ſupper ; others that live ſcattered at 
great diſtances in a wide country pariſh, can never meet to communicate-in an eve- 
ning, eſpecially four or five months in the winter; and they think the Lord's ſupper 
at noon is a very lawful and proper practice, and neceſſary to them, becauſe other- 
wiſe they cannot attend it. | nt 
6. Some ſupppoſe, that it is very irreverent and unlawful to communicate in a ſit- 
ting poſture, and think it their duty to kneel, when they receive the ſeal of the 
greateſt of bleſſings from the hands of God; others think no other poſture of body 
lawful beſides ſitting, becauſe it is a feaſt, and was inſtituted with the proper geſtures 
at a table; and many foreign proteſtants eſteem ſitting to have too much familiarity 
and irreverence, and kneeling too much like adoration of the bread, and therefore al- 
ways ſtand at that ordinance. And here we may ſuppoſe ſome narrow - ſpirited chriſ- 
tians, of each ſort, that dare not be preſent at the ſacrament, where 2 different geſture 
is uſed, leſt they ſeem to encourage a ſinful practice by their communicating to- 
ther. we | . | 
" 7. Some are perſuaded, that none have a right to the communion that were not 
baptized by dipping, and that upon a profeſſion of their faith, for they count all the 
rell unbaptized; and theſe can never join at the Lord's N with a miniſter or 
people that were only baptized in infancy by ſprinkling, and think that ſufficient. 
Some are ſatisfied that there is no holy-day in the week but ſaturday, or the ſe- 
venth, and they require public worſhip- and the communion on that day; others 
think the firſt day of the week is alone holy, and they demand the celebration of 
the Lord's ſupper on that day conſtantly ; nor can they leave all the common buſi- 
neſſes of life to attend on the worſhip of ſaturday. . | E 6 F806 
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Now every man ſces how impracticable it is to bring theſe different ſorts of proteſ- 
tants to the ſet communion of the ſame church. I confeſs I have repreſented their 
different ſentiments in their extremes, and in the higheſt degrees of oppoſition ; but 
it muſt be granted alſo, that al ſuch ſort of chriſtians are to be found, whole 
weaker. judgments and warm zeal, have carried theſe matters to the ſame extremes of 
oppoſition in which I have repreſented them; therefore my argument ſtands good, 
and ſuch a promiſcuous communion appears impoſſible. | 


Vet here I would lay down this caution ; that though theſe ſorts of proteſtants are 


neceſſarily excluded from mutual communion, it 1s not becauſe either of them are un- 


of it, or becauſe it is unlawful to communicate with each other, but merely 


becauſe their different and contrary forms of worſhip render it impoſſible. Let them 


not therefore cenſure or judge one another, but ſo far as true piety a $, let them 
accounteach other good chriſtians, and be ready to do all proper chriſtian offices for, 


and toward each other; and let them wait till God ſhall convince either of them of 


their exceſſive rigour, and unreaſonable ſtrictneſs, in their particular opinions, and 
in the mean time let them be heartily willing to join with each other in ſuch parts of 


- worſhip in which they agree, where juſt occaſions may require it. 


Secondly, If the thing were poſſible, and ſuch a mingled communion of all proſeſ- 


ſed proteſtants could be practiſed, yet there are ſome caſes wherein it would be unlaw- 
ful, and ought not to ee For ſeveral perſons may believe the bible to be the 
of fai 


only and perfect rule 


th and duty, and yet may put ſuch a ſenſe upon it, as is ei- 
ther diſhonourable, dangerous, or deſtructive of the chriſtian faith; I have made this 
appear at large under the foregoing queſtion; there I have-ſhewn that there may be 

t or phite and arian proteſtants, ſabellian, ſocinian, and pelagian; rational, 


an n 

and enthuſiaſtic; literal, and allegorical; calviniſt, arminian, and antinomian; there 
I have largely proved, that perſons profeſſing the bible, may deny the divinity and 
Satiafadtion of Chyif, the real N of Zak 5 operations of the holy Spirit, the 


curſe of the apoſtle. Gal. i. 8, 9. As we faid before, ſo 


final reſurrection of the body, and ſeveral other ſuch important doctrines, by turning 
the expreſſions of ſcripture to a mere allegorical and figurative ſenſe : Now as a cer- 
tain author ſays, ** If a man uſe the words of ſcripture, but impoſe a very diffe- 
tent and new ſenſe upon them, he may thereby as well bring in a new goſpel, as if 
he uſed. words of his own; and ſo he ſubjects himſelf juſtly to the anathema, or 

129 I now again, if any 


man preach any other goſpel unto you than that ye have received, let him be accur- 


munity, will appear under the following heads. 


ſed. It is a very juſt and remarkable ſaying to this purpoſe of doctor Reynolds, in 
conference with Hart: He who believes the words of Chriſt, in the ſenſe of anti- 
chriſt, and rejects the ſenſe of Chrift, and his Spirit, is not a Chriſtian, but is, in 
deed and truth, antichriſtian. * Now with fuck ſort of perſons, chriſtian com- 
munion- ought ndt to be maintained, for they who deny the chriſtian faith, can have 
no right to the ſpecial ordinances of Chriſt. | | rl 

- Thirdly, If ſuch a promiſcuous communion of all profeſſing proteſtants were both 
poſſible and lawful, yet it is highly inexpedient. Now the a 18 has determined it, 
that things which are utterly inexpedient, and ſuch as nder the edification of the 


church, ſhould not be practiſed, 1 Cor. x. . f | | | 
and the many inconveniencies-of ſuch a com- 


- 


* 


The great and evident inexpediency, 


Sreriox II. Inconvenience I. What a moſt uncomfortable communion would 
chriſtians have among brethren and ſiſters, in the ſame community of ſuch wild and 
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diſtant principles, as thoſe ten differences of chriſtians I have reckoned up under the 
former queſtion ? Read over all their opinions again, and ſay, how utterly inexpedi- 
ent is it that theſe ſhould be united in one church! + What fellowſhip has righteouſ- 
neſs with unrighteouſneſs? And what communion has light with darkneſs? And whar 
concord has Chrift with Belial, or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel ? 
And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” 2 Cor. vi. 1416. 
For he that diſbelieves any neceſfary articles of the chriſtian faith, we may rank him 
among the infidels. | 

Chriſtian communion, in the pleaſure and profit of it, conſiſts very much in an 
union of hearts in conſtant public worſhip, in praying occaſionally with one ano- 
ther, and conferring together about divine things: But what bonds ot charity can 
unite their hearts, where one juſtly ſuſpects the other's faith in points of greateſt im- 
portance? How can they join with pleaſure in hearing the ſame word of God, while 
their ſenſe and meaning under thoſe words. is ſo extremely different, and contrary to 
each other, as light and darkneſs, as God and the creature, as heaven and earth ? 
What pleaſure in joining to addreſs the ſame Saviour, while one believes him to be 
the true and eternal God, the other thinks him but a mere man? What harmony is 
there in their joys and praiſes, while one adores this redeemer for bearing the puniſh- 
ment of all his ſins, and dying as a ſacrifice in his ſtead; and the other, by the ſan 
expreſſions of adoration, only gives him thanks for confirming his doctrine of remiſ 
ſion of ſins w becoming a martyr for it? What delight can the members of 
ſame church take in converſing with each other, who differ ſo widely even in things 
of experimental and practical godlineſs? While one is relating the power and free- 
dom of divine grace in convincing him of fin, and IR is heart to give him 
the ſaving knowledge of the g 7 in turning his mind from earth to heaven, and 
changing his whole ſoul, with all the powers of it, into a divine temper, in ſecuring 
him from this and that temptation, and over-ruling his ſpirit to perſevere in the 
paths of holineſs ; the other believes that divine grace and powers hey no hand in all 
this, but what is only providential, by external means and helps; and that this pi- 
ety is really to be aſcribed to the freedom of his own will; and perhaps a third per- 
ſon ſhall interpoſe, and ſay in antinomian „ * There is no need you ſhould 
be ſo ſolicitous about theſe leſſer matters of freedom from temptation, or the morti- 
fication of fin, either by divine grace, or by your own will & if you are but a be- 
liever in Chrif, and your faith be ſtrong, fin cannot do you hurt, and you ſhall 
certainly be ſaved. ” What wretched communion in prayer, or holy conference, 
muſt be maintained among fellow-members of the fame church, whoſe opinions are 
ſo fearfully divided ? : 


SzcTion III. Inconvenience II. What an unhappy ſtation muſt a miniſter have 
amongſt ſuch a people? How difficult to fulfil his miniſtrations of prayer and preach- 
ing without offence? Or rather how impoflible? Surely the work of a preacher is 
to explain the ſcripture to his hearers ; but he can hardly ſtep out beyond the very ex- 
preſs words of ſcripture, but he breaks in upon ſome of their darling ſentiments: He 
can ſcarce comment upon any text, but he oppoſes the one fide or the other of two 
contrary opinions, and grieves ſome of the flock : He can hardly ſpeak of the perſon 
of Chriſt Feſus the mediator, but he offends. the arian, the ſama/atemen, or athana/ian : 
He can ſcarce expreſs any thing about the redemption and atonement of Cbriſ, but 
he awakens either the calviniſt, or the ſacinian, to jealouſy, and affronts their ſacred 
doctrines: He muſt not aſcribe glory * Father, Son and Spirit, leſt he 
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the unitarian in his aſſembly ; nor muſt he neglect it, leſt the trinitarian take um- 
Yrage. He dares not name the word perſeverance, leſt the arminian be angry; and 

if he ſhould talk of falling from grace, the calviniſt trembles, and half deſpairs. 
And as preaching would be rendered almoſt impracticable, unleſs he confined him- 
ſelf only to mere moral duties, ſuch as Seneca might preach; ſo all his miniſtrations 
in prayer and thankſgiving would be moſt unhappily perplexed and confined: He muſt 
not pray for forgiveneſs of ſins, for the antinomian believer does not want it; nor 
for almighty ſanctifying grace, for the remonſtrant chriſtian knows no need of it: 
He muſt not confeſs original fin, for the pelagian diſowns himſelf guilty z nor dares 
he mention a word of the imputed righteouſneſs of Cbriſt, or juſtification by faith 
alone, leſt half the aſſembly riſe in arms againſt him: Nor muſt he venture to give 
thanks for the free electing love of God, leaſt two thirds of his church ſhew a mur- 
muring diſſent. Surely there is little left for this man to talk of in his pulpit, but 
what he may borrow from Plato, Plutarch, or Epictetus. . 8 


 Secr1onTV, To prevent this inconvenience, the patrons of this opinion aſſert, 
<« That a miniſter ought not to impoſe any particular ſenſe on any of the controver- 
ted ſcriptures in his 3 but all his buſineſs is freely and fairly to acquaint 
the people with thoſe various ſenſes of ſcripture, in which the different ſects of chriſ- 
tianity have contrived to explain it: He muſt repreſent the reaſons impartially on 
both ſides, and leave them to the judgment of the hearers, without biaſſing of 
them, as one expreſſes it, by the needleſs declaration of his own opinion :” And 
they tell us, © it would be much more edifying to all chriſtians, if miniſters in their 
public diſcourſes expreſsly afferted no other things than ſuch as all, who read the 
ſcripture and receive it for the rule of their faith, acknowledge to be certain.” To 
this I reply, | , 


Reply I. What poor food would this be for hungry and thirſty ſouls to be treated 
with nothing elſe' in a chriſtian church, but the mere inculcation of moral duties, 
or the narration of chriſtian controverſies ? What ſupport could a weary and 
heavy laden ſinner, bowed down and broken with a ſenſe * guilt, obtain from ſuch 
a diſcourſe ? Muſt a poor periſhing creature, under the fears of the wrath of God, 
have no relief given it from a juſt and full explication of the ſacrifice of Chriſt, be- 
cauſe the ſocinian does not believe it? And muſt a weak chriſtian, conflicting lo 
with ſins and temptations, have no encouragement from the doctrine of inward ef- 
fectual grace, leſt the arminian take offence at it ? Is this that way of preaching 
that Chriſt has ordained to fave guilty and impotent creatures, by a deep filence of 
the true and only relief, or a mere dubious propoſal of it? 

Reply II. Beſides, how can a miniſter anſwer it to God, or his own conſcience, if 
he ſees errors in matters of importance growing amongſt men, perhaps in his own 
church too, and does not attempt to prevent or refute them by his beſt interpreta- 
tion of the word of God? Is he not «ſet for the defence and confirmation of the goſ- 
pel,” Phil. i. 17. Is he not bound to maintain © ſound dofirine, and to teach no 
other, 1 Tim. i. 3. Muſt not he contend earneſtly for the faith once delivered to 
the ſaints? Jude verſe 3. How narrow is the work of a goſpel miniſter, and how 
much leſs uſeful is his labour or his office, if he be forbid this ſervice to Chriſt, and 
the church ? | 4. 842 of 

There were ſome little points of controverſy, in the apoſtles days, about the 

lawfulneſs of meats, &c. which if they were never determined, would not be de- 


ſtructive 
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ſtructive to chriſtianity z, concerning theſe, the apoſtle at ſome ſeaſons directs to . keep 
our faith, or opinion, to ourſelves : Rom. xiv. 22. Yet at other times he bids Timo- 
thy preach his own ſenſe of them, and declare for chriſtian liberty, and the free uſe of 
food. 1 Tim. iv. 6. If thou put the brethren in mind of theſe things, thou ſhalt 
be a good miniſter of Feſus Chriſt,” &c. Now can we think that Timothy ſhould pub- 
licly give his ſenſe in ſuch, circumſtantial things, and yet not give it in the moſt impor- 
tant matters of the ſatisfaction and atonement of Chriſt, and the doctrines of the ef- 
ficacious ſanctifying grace of the Spirit? Read 2 Tim. ii. 14, 15, 18, 23, &c. Tit. i. 
9, 10, 13. and chapter ii. 1, 2. and judge if the apoſtle requires, or even indulges 
thoſe young preachers to propoſe important doctrines in ſuch a doubtful way, as may 
miniſter queſtions, and gender ſtrifes; and in ſuch an indifferent manner, as though it 
was no matter which opinion his hearers embraced : Surely this would be the way to 
keep men ever learning, and never coming to a ſettled knowledge of the trum. 
Reply III. I might add in the third place, how can it be ſuppoſed, that every mi- 
niſter who has determined his on ſentiments in theſe controverted points, ſhould re- 
preſent the different ſenſes of ſcripture in juſt and impartial language, ſo as not to fa- 
vour either fide? Will not his own opinion give a warmth of delivery, or a bright- 
neſs of expreſſion, while he is repreſenting the reaſons of it ? And will he not be 
tempted with a cold and languid faintneſs, to propoſe the arguments of thoſe that 
differ, from him? It is utterly as unreaſonable to expect ſuch an unbiaſſed indifferency 
in his explications of the important points in the word of God, as it is unrighteous 
to require it. tage 2 115555 10 10 0 282 
Reply IV. In the laſt place I reply, that ſuch a practice as this would kindle con- 
tentions inſtead of quenching them : It would raiſe perpetual ſtrife in the church, in- 
ſtead of compoling it; and by relating the opinions and arguments on all ſides, would 
furniſh every warm temper with weapons offenſive and defenſive, to carry on the 
controverſial war, and fight it out at home. - This thought naturally leads me to 
mention the third inconvenience, of forming ſuch a mixed and motley church. 


SecTiO0Nn V. Inconvenience III. This ſort of communion would be much more 
likely to tear itſelf to pieces by perpetual jangles, diſputes and quarrels, than to main- 
tain peace and unity. Nor could this pretended bond of peace, an agreement in ex- 
preſs words of ſcripture, ſecure it. Our Saviour has already given a fair deciſion of 
this matter, when he aſſures us, that . a houſe divided againſt itſelf can never.ſtand,” 
Matth. xii. 25. Theſe perſons that entertain ſo different opinions in religion, might 

agree well enough in the common affairs of life, it they were not joined in one 
church, and by that means brought conſtantly to worſhip together; but when they 
muſt hear continually the ſame ſermons, attend the ſame prayers, and offer thanks to 
God together in the ſame words, with different meanings, it is not poſſible to ſecure 
them from awakening their jarring and contrary. ſentiments, whenſoever any thing re- 
lating to thoſe ſubjects is mentioned; and it is moſt likely too it will rouſe their an- 
ger, their contempt and their uncharitable cenſures of thoſe; that differ from them in 
points of importance. Thus the propoſed band of peace would become a firebrand 
of perpetual war, till it ended in 12 ions and deſolation. 1 ren 

And this event may juſtly and reaſonably be expected upon the election of every 
new officer in the church, as often as death, or removal of communion, or incapacity, 

&c. give occaſion for a new choice. Will not each party be zealous to elect a perſon ' 
of their own ſentiments ? And the church by this means be crumbled into many par- 
ties, and divided amongſt many candidates ? Thus the paſſions of men will have a 


ſtrong 


- 


. 


94 A all protgſuntr jon in i fam \ chureb? Quel. XI. 
ſtrong temptation to exert themſelves in wrath and reproaches ; nor can any of them 
rluaded to yield and drop their own candidates, whicti might de much more 


be 
22 if the competitors were of the ſame opimon. 


- SzeTron. VI. Inconvenience IV. Such a principle or teſt of communion, might 
in ſome few years quite change the miniſters and miniſtrations, the whole ſcheme and 
order of a church of Chriſt; from moderate caluiniſt ot lutberan, to antinomian, pela- 
gian, or ſocinian, from chriſtian worſhippers to antichriſtian idolaters, and from a 
temple of God to a ſynagogue of Satan; and according to this rule, the church has no 
power, nor right, to prevent it. Suppoſe a church of pious latherant, or calviniſts, 
donſiſting of thirty or forty members, whereof but eleven or twelve are men; if pro- 
. videmally ſix or ſeven of theſe die in a few years, and fix or feven bold antinomtian;, 
or ſocinianz, are admitted on the mere proſeſſion of ſcripture : They become the ma- 
jority, and conſequently the rulers of the whole church; they chuſe paſtors, and ap- 
point miniſtrations and orders according to their on ſenſe of ſcripture; what muſt 
all the twenty or thirty original members of the church do, that walked and worſhip- 
ped many years together in holineſs and comfort, according to the doctrine and prac- 
tice of Zuther, or Calvin? Muſt this leſſer party of men, and perhaps almoſt all the 
women of the church, fit ſtill under ſuch preaching, and ſuch miniſtrations, as an 
antinomian, or a ſocinian paſtor would entertain them with, to their weekly public 
ſorrow, and their mourning in ſecret every day? Or muft they quietly depart from 
the communion of the church, and each of them ſeek their better edification in new 
ug eee mporal dvantages, 
erha o this church might be many te a 
_ — a fair and well. Bult place of worſhip belonging to the commarie 
with gifts or annuities for the ſupport of the miniſtry and the poor; plate and fi- 
nen, and other utenfils for the celebration of holy ordinances given to the church: 
Muſt. ſeven or eight profeſſed antinomians, or ſocinians, by this means become the poſ- 
ſeſſors of it? And | ay old members, while they ſeek their bettter edification, relin- 
quith their firſt ſociety and place of worſhip, and all theſe temporal poſſeſſions at once, 
which were given for the ſacred uſes of that calviniſt or lutheran church? And yet 
they have their own poor to maintain ſtill, who cannot find their edification in the 
ſocinian, or antinomian worſhip ? Can that be a neceflary rule of church-communion, 
which would thus injure the greateſt part of the church, including the women, and 
rob them all of their ſpiritual profit, and their outward adv at once ? | 
The tables may be turned, and the ſame inconveniencies would ariſe to a ſocinian, 
or antinomian church, by admitting calviniſts, or lutherans. *' i 
Now if fuch a fort of mixed communion be impracticable, unlawful, and high! 
 inexpedient, as I think it is plainly proved beyond contradiction, the queſtion mu 
be determined on the negative ſide, and all ſorts of proteftants cannot be members 
of one particular church. 4 | een 
A very natural queſtion ariſes here, whether no chriſtians muſt join in commu- 
nion, but thoſe that are in all things of the ſame opinion? This ſhall be the ſubject 
of my next enquiry. . 38 | * 
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Whether . elviſtions mu join in 'the fame communion, but tboſe that” are 


Scrion I. 1 HO E there is nothing that I have ſaid in the foregoing diſcourſes 

I can be interpreted into ſo narrow a ſenſe, as to exclude all proteſtants 
from the ſame.communian, but thoſe whoſe ſentiments are exactly alike. This would 
make all communion impracticable; for it will be hard to find two perſons in the 
world, that in every point of religion have the fame ſentiments : Or if here and there 
half a dozen, or half a ſcore chriſtians were found that came very near to each other 
in opinion, theſe muſt every where ſet up diſtinct ſocieties by themſelves ; thus the 
church of Chr5ſt would be crumbled into endleſs diviſions, . To this queſtion there- 


fore T anſwer in the firſt place, erzegg i 7400 ff 

Anſwer I. That as che affairs of the chriſtian wotld are found in .this im- 
perfect ſtate, it ſeems generally moſt adviſeable for every perſon to join in con- 
ſtant and fixed communion with ſuch a church, or be admitted members of 
ſuch a particular chriſtian ſociety, whoſe public profeſſion comes neareſt to his 
own ſentiments, where he can poſſibly have opportunity. to do it; this would 
lay a foundation for the greateſt union and peace among the members of 
the ſame church; .conſidering the folly and. weakneſs of human nature, and how 
much our differences of opinion endanger our charity, certainly this would be the 
eaſieſt and ſureſt method of anſwering the defign of thoſe apoſtolical directions and 
wiſhes. Rom. Xv..5, 6. God grant you to be like minded, that ye may with one 
mind, and one mouth, glorify God,“ &c. 1 Cor. i. 10.“ beſeech you, brethren, by 
the name of our Lord Jeſus Cbriſt, that ye all ſpeak the ſame thing, and that there 
be no diviſions among you; but that ye be perfectly joined together in the ſame 
mind, and in the ſame judgment. And in order to ſhew their general and exten- 
ſive charity, they may take proper opportunities for occaſional communion with 
other churches that der from them in matters of leſs importance; and they ſhould 
be as ready to admit the members of ſuch churches to the ſame privilege of occaſi- 
onal communion with themſelves. Thus they might maintain the unity of the 
church of Cbriſt in general, and preſerve peace, both abroad and at home, without 
eee IS | 


4 
» % 


Seerion II. But to declare my opinion particularly on this head; 1 n 
that there are two ſorts of perſons that ought never to communicate in the ſame ſa- 
craments; and there are three ſorts of chriſtians that need not Join as members of the 
ſame church, yet may occaſionally maintain communion with each other; and I 
think all other ſorts of Seeed may hold conſtant communion together. 

The perſons, that ſhould- never attempt to join in the ſame communion, either 
.conſtant or occaſional, are theſſſGGGGQ. | | | de "54 

Firſt, "Thoſe that differ in fundamental articles of doctrine or practice, or ſuch ar- 
ticles, as either ſide ſuppoſcs to be fundamental and neceſſary to ſalvation; for if 
they can never hope to meet together in heaven upon the principles they profeſs, 2 


96 Ay different opinions join in one communion ? Queſt. XI. 
ſee no reaſon why they ſhould join in ſolemn acts of ſpecial communion on earth; 
nor does the holy ſcripture require or encourage, but rather forbids it. What 
communion hath light with. darkneſs? Righteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs? The 

"temple ok God with idols? And he that believeth with an infidel ?“ 2 Cor, 
VI. 14— 10. s 5 | ; 
© Secondly, Thoſe that are fo widely divided in their opinions about ſome practical 
points of worſhip or diſcipline, which are neceſſary to be practiſed in communicating 
together, but are utterly inconſiſtent with each other : Several ſuch I have menti- 
oned in the beginning of the former queſtion 3 as, thoſe that think public litur- 

gies or ſinging of =" £2 neceſſary, and thoſe that think them utterly unlawful : 

Each as eſteem epiſcopal ordination of abſolute neceſſity, and ſuch as believe it 

to be ſinful and antichriſtian, &c. Theſe cannot hold communion together in 

ſpecial worſhip, and hardly in the general ordinances of it. 

Ihe perſons that ſhould content themſelves with occaſional communion together, 
are chiefly ſuch as theſe, viz. * | | | 

Firſt, Thoſe that give evidence of ſerious piety, but differ in very important 
points 1 doctrine, which yet = cannot — call fundamental ; N eſ- 

ially ſuch points as continually occur in preaching, praying, or ot 

Ne er frequently diſquiet and diſturb tha . of 9 — 

| tp, or the other. Such I may ſuppoſe the better ſort of remonſtrants, or ar- 

minians, compared with the co miſe and the better ſort of enthuſiaſts, or an- 
tinomians. _ | £ 1 =: opt 
-.. . Secondly, Thoſe that differ much in the external forms of worſhip or diſ- 
Cipline, which yet are not utterly inconſiſtent with each other; but if fixed and 
united in one ſingle community, they might probably occaſion frequent diſtur- 
bances; ſuch are the moderate epiſcopalians, and baptiſts, Jutherans. and calvi- 

ke, Kc. : GFA 1 

Thoſe I call moderate, who are not ſo ſtrict and rigid in their opinions, nor run 

into ſuch extremes, nor place ſo great a neceſſity in their particular modes of wor- 

_ ſhip or diſcipline, but being perſons of ſerious piety and of extenſive charity, they 

think it proper to omit or alter, on particular occaſions, what may be offenſive to either 

fide ; or at leaſt they allow either ſide their own particular practices and forms. 
\ Theſe may very well unite in occaſional communion, though they are fixed mem- 

bers of the churches of their own perſuaſion. A church that communicates kneeling, 

may allow communion to one that ſtands or ſits: A church baptized in infancy, or 

in adult age, may allow communion to thoſe that are of the contrary practice in 

baptiſm. A church that receives members upon a ſtricter profeſſion of inward and 

rimental godlineſs, may allow communion to one that has been adinitted a mem- 

ber of anothef church, where the profeſſion of chriſtianity is more large and general. 

A church that holds no bodily preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament, may allow com- 

. munion with one that believes conſubſtantiation, or that the body of Chriſt is pre- 

ſent together with the bread, &c. Such occaſional inſtances of communion might 

tend to enlarge the ſpirits of men into a good opinion of each other, and increaſe 

_ chriſtian charity, But if the want of opportunity to join with chriſtians of their 

own ſentiments, ſhould call or encourage them to unite as fixed members of the 
| ſame community, they ſhould agree to ſome ſort of articles of peace, not to diſturb 
| | the quiet of that church, by breaking in upon and overturning it's old and 

| uſual forms of miniſtration and government : For the peace of the church 9 60 

Winne 2 l K able 
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valuable than the amendment of ſome improper forms, where the life and power of 
godlineſs is preſerved. 4 | 4 | 

Thirdly, Thoſe that differ in leſs points of chriſtianity, but are of unſettled and 
unſociable principles or humours, and cannot content themſelves without ſhifting 
from church to church, nor be eaſy with any that differ from them, without a zea- 
lous propagation of their own opinions, contrary to the rules that the apoſtle has 
given tor the peace of the church, Rom. xiv. Some learned writers ſuppoſe theſe 
to be the heretics in the ſcripture ſenſe. Surely theſe ſhould be contented with occa- 
ſional communion, and ſhould give ſatisfactory evidence of inward piety, 
before are received to ang communion at all. 

Now it theſe three ſorts are admitted occaſionally to communicate in the ſpecial 
ordinances of Chriſt, this ſeems to me ſufficient to anſwer the canons of the apoſtle, 
where we are bid © to receive ſuch as Cbriſt has received, and that without doubtful 
diſputations. Rom. xv. 7, 8. and Rom. xiv. 1. Whereas if they ſhould be ad- 
-mitted to a full and fixed memberſhip, power and privilege in the ſame church, 
without any limitation by articles of peace, that would ſo much endanger the com- 
mon edification and peace of the whole body, as to run counter to other canons of 
the ſame apoſtle; ** all things be done to edification. 1 Cor. xiv. 26. Fol- 
low the things that make for peace. Rom. xiv. 19. | | 

As — — * 1 [„ of 1 — 
ſtanding may be very various, infinite, yet if they are of a peace- 
ful ſpirit, and give evidence of — and ſincere piety, I n 
where they have opportunity, as complete and conſtant members of the ſame church, 


tians, which cannot be determined by the plain reaſon and nature of things, and 
„concerning which we have received no certain commandment from the Lord, 


worſhip the ſame God together, through the ſame Lord Jeſus Chrift, by the 
fame Spiri and fulfil all duties of chriſtian fellowſhip, to his glory, and their mu- 


| When any ſuch ſort of difficulties happen in relation to the communion of chriſ. 


the wiſeſt man on earth can go na farther than to ſay with the apaſtle, © I-give: 
my judgment as one chat hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful; .I 2 a 


poſe therefore that it is for the preſent caſe to act in this or that manner, 


5 1 Cor. vii. 25, 26. If ſuch a modeſty of language became that man St. Paul, 
[6 ſurely every lefſer miniſter, or — would tranſgreſs the of decency, 
to aſſume more to himſelf. | ant bait 1 


SzcT1on III. An illuſtration on the three laſt queſtions. _ as | 
What I have advanced on theſe ſubjects may receive ſome light perhaps, and may 
vail more toward the conviction of my readers by an illuſtration of . theſe caſes, 
Nan inſtance taken from a ſociety of philoſophers: For when the ſame caſe 
is put in new ſubjects of another kind, it does not meet with the fame predetermined 

judgment, as in ſubjects that have been long controverted. 20 
res 


Suppoſe ſeveral Foic philoſophers. join in a ſociety, and have weekly 
5 by one or more: profeſſars whom they have choſen, and once a 
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| follower of Zens, and to receive the 3 for his 


month hold a feaſt, wherein ſome peculiar ceremonies are performed to the ho- 
nour of Zeno, the maſter and founder of their ſect. Every perſon that is ad- 


mitted to communicate in their feaſt, muſt; profeſs: himſelf - a foie — 
pe F of 3 
f % and 
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98 May different opinions join in one communion? Queſt, XII. 
and: practice; and he ought to give ſatisfaction by conference to the members 
or profeſſors of this ſtoical ſociety, that he owns Zeno's precepts, and that in ſuch 
a ſenſe, as is ſufficient, in their 3j t, to make him a good flore, 
# Now if any one ſhall mingle ſome of the doctrines of Epicurus therewith, or ex- 
pound Zens ſo as to make happineſs conſiſt in ſenſual pleaſures, this overthrows the 
ſtoical doctrine, which makes happineſs to conſiſt in wiſdom and virtue; and ſuch an 
one cannot be admitted to any communion with them in their ſeſtivals, conſtant or 
occaſional. N v2 e ee eh ni ret act f 
But if any perſon ſhall mingle much of platoniſm, or pytbagerean philoſophy with 
the ſtoic, my Zeno, natal of his doctgine, in the ſenſe of Plato, or 
Pythagoras, perhaps he may be invited and admitted as à gueſt at the ira feaſt, 
and ſo hold occaſional communion with them; becauſe he is truly a fore, though a 
favourer of other ſects. His notions are not ruinous and” deſtructive to the moſt 
valuable principles of ſtoical philoſophy; though he differs ſo much, that it would 
endanger that particular foica! ſociety, if this perſon were received as a ſtated mein- 
ber to all the powers and privileges thereof. 55 nt N dee 
But as for others h O hold the ical doctrine, though one expounds it according 
to Epictetus, another believes it in the ition of Antoninus, another in the ex- 
poſition of Seneca, who were all foics, theſe may all be admitted to conſtant com- 
munion, and as members of the ſame ſociety ; for the great ends and deſigns of their 
ſociety are hereby promoted and ſecured; their ſeveral differences are but ſmall, 
and very conſiſtent with the cultivation of 'ftoici/m, and the benefits of the ſo- 


Ciety. | | | | 
: In ſhort; thoſe who hold ſo little of Zeno's precepts, in the ſenſe of the ſociety, 


as. neither to be conſiſtent with it's being, nor-well-being, muſt be excluded from 
all communion with it; ſuch are Epicurus and Democritus, even though they ſhould: 
ſubſcribe all the words of Zenga. th F731 
Thoſe who hold no more ofi Zeno's © precepts in the ſenſe of the ſociety, than 
is juſt conſiſtent with the being of the ſociety, but may naturally wor fatal 
— ruinous to the well-being of it, ſhould be admitted only to occaſional com- 
munion; ſuch are thoſe who admire Plato and Fytbagoras, and mix their directions 
with the doctrine of forciſm. Mp5 $34 000 BY 50 26407 1 | 
Thoſe who hold ſo much of Zeuo's precepts in the ſenſe of the focal ſociety, as 
to bo conſiſtent with the being, well-being,” and edification of the ſociety, may be 
admitted as fixed members thereof, and be intitled to all it's powers and privileges; 
ſuch are the followers of Epidtetus, Seneca, &c. 
I hope ſuch ſortof parallel inſtances may give ſome light and direction in theſe af- 
fairs of communion among chriſtians: Yet theſe things being not exactly delivered 
in-:the word of God, nor particular rules about them determined clearly in ſerip- 
ture, it is evident that our Lord Jeſiu briſt intended that the light of nature and 
reaſon, the common principles and rules of order and ſociety, and the moſt pre. 
vailing proſpect of holineſs, truth and love, ſhould determine our actions in ſuch 
— — every thing that he has revealed, ſo far as we can find his 
will in ſcripture; and in all other things maleing the beſt uſe of our. chriſtian pru- 
dente and charity, for the glory of God, and the: good:of men. 1 Cor. 3. 
3 _ be d ee, and in order, for God is not the author of con- 
ion, but of peace, 
then thoteſure e cat or drink; or whatſoever ye do, do. all to the glory vf God. 


+ Give 
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Queſt. XII. May different opinions Jois in one communion? 99 - 
Give none offence, neither to the jews, nor the gentiles, nor to the church of God : 
Even as I pleaſe all men in all things, not ſeeking my own profit, but the profit of 
many, that they may be ſaved.” __ | . 
Since it is impoſſible in this imperfect ſtate, that any thing in civil or religious 
affairs ſhould be free from imperfections, thoſe methods muſt at all times be eſteemed 
the beſt, that 2 Log beſt . _ 25 attended with the _ inconveniencies. 
1 Gor. x. 23. * All'thi at are lawful, are not expedient; all thifgs tha 
lawful, edify not.“ els 17, 19. „ The raw of God is nor he 4 + 
drink, but righteouſneſs and peace, and joy in the holy Ghoſt. He that in theſe 
things ſerveth Chriſt with a humble ſincerity of heart and deſign, is acceptable to 
God, . men, even though he ſhould not always hit upon the moſt 
prudent means. | 

But let peace and edification be ever in our eye, as our chief ends in church- 
affairs, according to that great canon of the apoſtle, Ram. xiv. 19. Let us there- 
fore follow after the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one may 
edify another.” Amen, | 
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DESC eee 
A, A pattern for a diſſenting preacher. 


Jon N vii. 46. 


The officers anſwered, never man ale like this man. 


| HE. jewiſh church was * corrupt when our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was 
ſent into the world, as the reformer of his people, and the Saviour of man- 
Kind. The rulers of the church hated reformation, and would not ſuffer any thi 
to be altered in their eſtabliſhment. Therefore their rage againſt our Saviour 
high, and the phariſees and chief prieſts ſent their officers to ſeize him, as you 
find in verſe 32. to ſeize Feſus, the beſt preacher that ever ſpoke in the name of 
God to men: They ſent men to ſilence him in the midſt of his ſermon, to ſummon 
and conſtrain him to a before them. The chief prieſts were the * eccleſi - 
aſtical governors, and the phariſees were a ſet of men that applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of their law, and their and ſeparated themſelves from the reſt of the 
people, under a pretence of greater holineſs. Theſe jetiſb clergy, and jewiſh devo- 
tees, joined to fend their ſervants upon this wicked errand to lay hold on Chriſt the 
Lord. The perſons that were ſent, are called officers in my text: Probably they 
might be ſome eccleſiaſtical officers that belonged to their courts, becauſe we find 
that the prieſts had power over them, and they gave them commiſſion for their work, 
| we are nat acquainted with their particular title. | i 
But when they came and heard the gracious words that proceeded from his mouth, 
his ſublime doctrines of truth and mercy, and his kind invitations to thirſty ſinners 
to receive living water, as you find in a few words before my text, they were aſto- 
niſhed and ſtruck ſilent, they were inwardly reſtrained from executing their impious 
commiſſion ; they returned to their maſters without having done their work: And 
* when _y aſked them the reaſon why they had not brought the preacher with them, 
they boldly replied, that their conſciences withheld their hand — for never 
man ſpake like this man. | 
To improve theſe words to our preſent advantage, we ſhall conſider, 


I. What 


_— 
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I. What difference there was between our Lord's miniſtry, and the preaching of 
other men in that day. | 

II. What different it had on thoſe that heard him. 

III. Draw ſome inferences for our inſtruction, and ſome for our practice. 


I. We ſhall conſider © what difference there was between our Lord's miniſtry, 


and the preaching of other men in that day.” | 
It is very likely theſe officers had been wont to hear the ſermons of the ſcribes, and 
the doctrines of the Jetus in their ſynagogues, where Moſes and the prophets were 
read every ſabbath, and —— expounded to the people; but there was ſomething 
in the matter of theſe diſcourſes of our Lord, ſomething in the manner of ſpeaking, 
but much more in the peculiar power attending the words, which made theſe officers 
conclude, they had never heard ſuch a preacher in all their lives. | 
1. Firſt then, there is ſomething in the matter of his hing different from 
what thoſe eccleſiaſtical officers had been uſed to hear. Though both Chrif, and 
the ſcribes and phariſces, all pretended to take the bible for their text, yet there was 
2 variety in the ſubjects which they enlarged upon, and the ſubſtance of their 
ilcourſes. expounded the ſame moral law which our Saviour did, but it was 
in ſo poor and trifling a ſenſe, in ſo ſtrange and unreaſonable a manner, ſo far from the 
ſpiritual deſign and divine meaning of it, that our Lord found, when he came into 
the world, he had need to go over it all again with a better comment, leſt the 
„„ r 
They ſet ir ſenſe of it in ſo an an ion, as 
the commands forbid nothing elſe but the external actions of ſin, and required no- 
thing elſe but the outward performance of duty; whereas our Lord Jeſus Chriſt makes 
it appear to them by convincing reaſons, Matib. v. that he that one of the 
commands of God but in thought, he is counted a breaker of the law in the fight of 
God, the infinite Spirit, before whom our thoughts and intentions of mind, and all 
the motions of our hearts, are eſteemed as our actual performances. | | 
* expounded away the law of God indeed, and they loſt the beauty, the pow- 
er, the perfection of it by their comments. Our bleſſed Jeſus came to reſtore it 
again, They made holineſs to be a very little thing, and an eafy matter; whereas 
our Lord ſhews, it is exceeding hard © to enter in at the ſtrait gate, and there needs 
labour and pains to travel onwards in the narrow path that leads to heaven. 
Again, they dwelt much upon. the ceremonial part of their religion, with too 
reat a neglect of the moral part of it; but Chrift inſiſted much upon the more ſub- 
tial and weighty matters of the law, righteouſneſs and truth, piety and love. 
The phariſees, who were devotees of their church, were careful to pay tithes of 
mint, aniſe and cummin, and doubtleſs their prieſts were not backward to preach it; 
but our Lord Jeſus Chriſt makes it his more conſtant care, and his perpetual buſineſs, 
to eſtabliſh them in the ſpirituality and perfection of the moral law of God, and 
touches very little upon ceremonies, for he thought the ſcribes and phariſees did that 
ſufficiently of themſelves. | 1 | . eee 
Again, they inſiſted upon che traditions of the fathers, and councils, and inven- 
tions of men; Chriſt, upon the commandments and words of God. And when 
any point of doctrine, and eſpecially when any paint of practice was in diſpute, their 
recourſe was to the fathers; what do the . bop, what ſay the ancients? But 
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our Lord Jeſus Chriſt refers them ſtill to ſome part of his F acher' $ ward, and quotes 
a-text, either to prove a doctrine; or a duty. 

Thus the teachers of the eſtabliſhed church, in, that ay. inſtructed the peop 
to build their hopes of heaven upon their natural birth, -upon their relation to popes 
ham, and upon their paſſage through that original ceremony 5 of circumciſion, where- 
by they were initiated into the jetoiſb church, and thought they, were made ſufficient 
members of it for eternal happineſs. Our Lord Feſus taught them to build their 
hopes, rather upon regeneration, upon faith and tance, upon the inward and 
mighty change of their ſouls, upon an alteration of their whole nature, and à turn 
of their hearts toward God, upon a humble confeſſion of fins, and a dependence on 
the the Torgiring grace of God. In Matth. iii. we have a particular account what it 

the phariſees taught them to build their hopes of heaven upon, viz. their bei 

chillies of - Abraham; and John the baptiſt; who was the forerunner of our Torf 
cuts off that hold; he nullifies that foundation, and makes it vaniſh. Think not 
to ſay within yourſelves, we are children of Abraham, but bring forth fruits of re- 
2 ? verſes 8, 9. And Ctrift, in John ili. 2 6: hey that < if a man be not 

again, let him pretend never ſo much to à birth of the family of Abraham, 
and to 000 paſſage through the initial rite of circumciſion, the ordinance of that day, 
it was in vain for him to hope to enter into the kingdom of God. 

They preached up the doctrine of juſtification by their own works, for the p hari- 
ſees truſted in themſelves that they were righteous; Lake viii. 9. and in their o rie, 
whoever would follow the rules of the Puffers, muſt be Rede n as well as they, in 
' the ſight of God, and thus go to heaven upon the . of their own duties. But 

dur Lord Jefus Chrift continually ſhews men the i on of their own righteouſ- 
neſs, and their utter inſufficiency to perform any o — for which they might he 
accepted of God to eternal life. He preached the goſpel of ſalvation by 45 mercy 
aud forgiveneſs of God his Father, and: gave hints of his e atonement for , 
and his mediation with God, as far as was Proper in that day an 

They taught the peo pu implicit faith in their doctors, or Hanmer and governors, 
and that they ought to believe as the church believes, not allowing too nice an enqui 
into all the Aw. ori grounds of it. This evidently 1 by the reply that wel 
officers received from the chief prieſts; for when they acknowledged that our Lord 
Jeſus ** ſpake as never man cavern the gy nn were to reprove them for givin 
too much credit to ſuch a preach iſt was, „ What! Do ye believe? "Have 
any of the rulers, or of e believed on him? Fobn vii. 48, 49, And 
will you dare hearken to a preacher, and doctrines, that the r. and phariſees re- 
je&t and renounce, and never you encouragement to depend upon? 80 
the man that was born blind, Jes is ix. when he argued with them, that ſurely 
he muſt come from God, chat could cure one that was born blind, and reſtore 
him to ſight again? Thou wert altogether born in m, ſay they, and doſt thou teach 
us?” verſe 34. And they n him, or caſt him out. But our Lord, when 
he preaches to the multitude, he bids them all << ſearch the ſcript 2 theſe are they 
that teſtify of me, Joby v. 655 If I ſpeak not according to t age of divine 
revelation, and the word of 9d, beli ieve me not; I ſtand or fall 5785 that . Thus 
you ſee in numerous inſtances, — our Saviour, and the ſcribes and 
phariſces, would all ſeem to take the bible for their text, yet how very different the 
matter or ſubject of their diſcourſes were: '' 

2. There was ſomething in the manner of his preaching, that was different from 
the doors of the jewiſh church, as wel as in the e it. Whether _ 


that were 
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affected any pomp of oritory; or ſtudied periods as the greeks'did, is hard to ſay; but 
it is certain, chat our Saviour uſed the plaineſt and moſt ſimple ſtyle, that every one 
could underſtand: Our Lord conveyed the doctrines of the goſpel to men, in ſuch a 
manner, as was moſt ſuitable to attain his ſacred purpoſes. Sometimes he ſpoke in pa - 
rables, but with this deſign to cover under them ſuch myſteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, as were not fit to be divulged in their full brightneſs and light at that day. 
Few of the jetiſb teachers preached from their hearts, when they preached pure 
and ſtrict religion, for they practiſed very little of it. But our Lord never preached 
up any part of virtue or piety but what he practiſed. Nor when they inſiſted upon 
traditions and ceremonies, did they always perform them; for our Saviour complains, 
« they laid heavy burdens upon the people, which they would not touch with one of 
their fingers, Marth: xxiii.- 4: But our Lord Fefius Cbriſt preached with the grea- 
teſt ſincerity, for he believed what he taught, and practiſed what he retjuire. 
They preached” in a cold, dull and infipid'way, as they muſt do, becauſe their 
hearts were not in their work. But our bleſſed Lord, had doubtleſs a ſolemn and 
awful air of ' enfeigned religion on his face, and piety and goodneſs fat on his coun- 
tenance, while the words of truth and ſalvation were poured out from his lips. He 
taught the things of God to the people, as one that had zeał for God, and a tender 
and compaſſionate coneern for tlie fouls- of men; his zeal appears ſufficientiy in the 
actions of his life, John H. 177 „Ihe zeal of thy houſe 2 it 
waſted his natural you How warm Wäsche in reproving ſin, even the ſins of the 
rulers and prieſts of the church in that day! How kind and melting was his language, 
in inviting ſinners to repent and return to God! How large his promiſes of n, 
in the name of God his Father, all manner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven 
to men! Mtb. xi. Jr. How moving ate his exhottations to faith and hëpe in 
himſelf! Matth:5i; 28. *Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden and 

J will give you reſt. Come and take upon you my yoke and my burden, for n 
yoke is eaſy, and my burden light. Come and learn of me, practiſe what ] 
preach, and imitate what I — N * n 7. | - 47. er 
The ſeribes taught by way of expofition, and poor expoſitors they were of divine 
revelation; and — they ever inforced Velde on the conſcience wick ſolemi 
and pathetie words; Cbri ſpake with authority, as one that came from God, dos 
thed wir power. Autfb. vii! 29! -< The'people were aſtoniſhed at his dodrine; 
for he taughtas one that had authority; and ft as the ſeribeg,® ot 
3. Not only in the matter and in the manner of Cbriſ's preaching, there was 
ſome difference from that of the docters of the age; but thirdly,” there was more 
difference between his preaching and their's, in ele powet that attended his ſermons} 
for God was with him. But the jetohſb church Was grown fo degenerate,” that: 
though Ged. himſelf! did once eſtabliſhlit, yet now he had almeſt left and forſaken 
rheir prieſts and theix teachers. There as an evidence and demonſtration of the Spirit; 
that axtended the words of CH inwardly to the hearts and confſciences of mien. 
Therefore Chrjft could ſay concerning his preaching; the words that I ſpeak units | 
you; they are ſPirtt, and they art” life John vil 6g. The Spirit of Cod was 
given him without meaſure, as Joh thel baph cose d concerning him. Jobn 1112 
34. „ The Spirit of the Lord was upon Hm: the Lord had ariointe@ Hm to preach 
the glad tidings of ſalvation to men n andꝭ to bind up choſet 
e 
rom thie prophecy of Hainb, which was Poe F old edricei r. ' The Spirit 
of the d Ren 3 his wotds; —— — ä ſ— 
ledge, never man ſpake like him; for they had been uſed before to a gary 
without 
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2 — where the Spirit of God was hardly found: And 

— nes — preacher dich whom God was, no wonder they confeſſed ſome- 
II t — > him 7 — them. Now this power, this ſecret power, that atten- 
— of Chrift, had various effects upon the hearers, which 


1 1 propoſed, that is, e what were he effect of the preach 
ing of Cbriſt, whereby it is further differenced from that of the jewiſb doors, " 
in this part of my diſcourſe | ſhall range all my thoughts — three "a a ; 
the effect it had upon the multitude, the effect it had upon his own choſen ones; 
and the effect that it had upon his enemies. 

I. Let us conſider the effect that his preaching had on the multitude. It amazed 
them, it gave them uncommon ſurpriſe, Matth. vii. 28. The people were aſtoniſh- 
ed at his octrine. They wondered, not only at his miracles whereby he confirmed 
his ſermons, but at the ſermons themſelves. We have a very particular account of 
this in Mark vi. 2. „ Many that heard were aſtoniſhed, ſaying, whence hath this 
man theſe things? It ſet many of them upon the enquiry, and upon a ſearch of 
heart, what all this his doctrine mig) ht mean, and what they had of concern in it. 
They began to debate the caſe with themſelves, whether he came from God, or no, 
and whether this was the Chriſt, or no. There was no ſuch ſtir among the people 
while they attended upon the common ſermons of -the ſcribes, and the teachers of the 
Jewiſh church. They. came back as they went, they fat unconcerned and unmoved. 
They heard the oration and 2 they ſeemed perhaps to be pleaſed with 
ſome of thoſe that pronou better than their — and they went away 
ved, unleſs in uncharitableneſs againſt the followers of Chrift, the new 
; and in zeal for ceremonies, ſome of which alſo God had not inſtituted : 
were the improvements of the church of the Jeus, that attended upon the 
common preachers of that day. 

When a nation had been a long time buried in ignorance and darkneſs, and been 
kept under by the ny and policy of prieſts, and there ſprings up a new 
teacher among them, with ſome characters of divinity about him, they are all a- 
wakened and ſet upon the enquiry z they ſee the difference between their own dull hy- 

pocritical teachers, and the new Spirit of piety and devotion. They never before 
Ea themſelves about inward religion, but now there is a public open acknow- 
ledgement of ſomething uncommon, and they. are willing to conſider, whether it be 
divine, or no. Such was the caſe of the Jews when — Saviour was ſent amon 


unim 


chem; ſuch 2 1 2 the N of this 2 from d and thoſe 
taught the 0 Chriſt in that day, in ay to religion, 
on a het new — « as in biſhop Burnet's hiſtory, miniry was very 
Rifferent from that of the romiſh 2 and N — — were ſet upon the 
enquiry, for God _—_— their eyes; their was according to A —— — 
form and manner * was — —— — 
and the Spirit of G 


> This is therefore the firſt effect of che minifiry of (ih. KT Tec 
effect upon the multitude, when a divine preacher, that. is diſtinguiſhed from the 
common indolent „ lk A es ran 
preach in his name to ſinners fot the ſalvation of men. | 
T reaching of Chrif had upc a Ne own choGn 
ones. It wrought a mighty and wonderful change upon them. of them were 
great and grievous ſinners, and they were converted into ſaints. Some hrs: 


j 
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the world too well, but afterwards they loved God and Chrift above all, and renoun- 
ced this world, in the hope and purſuit of a better. Mary Magdalene, who is repre- 
ſented as a vile wretch, comes and fits weeping at the feet of Jeſus, acknowledging 
her fins, ſhe receives large forgiveneſs, and loves her Saviour much, Luke vii. 38, 
47. Behold her now humble and r a quite different frame, form, and 
temper, than what before you might have beheld her among the crowds of lewd per- 
ſons. | Zaccheus the publican, behold he diſtributes his to the poor, and re- 
ſtores. fourfold to thoſe whom he had wronged: by his former violence, he comes 
and waits as a diſciple of Jeſus, receives this new doctrine, and accepts the ſalva- 
tion, Lake xix. 8. There was a power that attended the preaching of Chrift, 
whereby they were effectually perſuaded to give up themſelves to his conduct. Mat- 
thew forſakes the receipt of cuſtom, where 3 got many an unjuſt peny, to 
follow our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and abandoned his gainful office. Peter, Andrew, 
James, and Jobn, left their nets and fiſhing boats; and followed the Lord at his 
call. - Thoſe that were ignorant were made learned in the truths of God, in the law 
and goſpel. The poor of the e received the goſpel and divine grace, and 


ſinners were converted, ſanctified and ſaved. Sublime and ſaving truths were they 


taught by the Father, under the preaching of Jeſus his Son. For fleſh and bloud 
did not reveal theſe things to them, but my Father which is in heaven, ſays our 
Lord, Math. xvi. 17. Now there were ſcarce any ſuch inſtances at this time under 
the preaching of the jetiſb doctors, becauſe the Lord ſeemed to have left them; and 
their hearers being trained up in a formal and cuſtomary round of ceremonies, which 
they took to be true religion, they went on in a blind hope of the favour of God, 
becauſe they were Mrabam's ſeed; but there were very few inſtances of converſion 
and re ation under all their miniſtry, | 


3. Let us conſider the effect that it had upon the enemies of Chris. It is evident that 


it convinced almoſt all of them inwardly, and many of them in their diſcourſes with 
Chriſt were reduced to ſilence and ſhame; they had not one word to reply. IT 


went away, not daring to aſk him any more enſnaring ; regs for their mouths 
were ſtopped, Matth. xxii. 46. The moſt impudent and the moſt learned of them 


fell together under his reproof, and the repetitions of the doctrines from his mouth 
they could not ſuſtain. _ - 


. 


Some of his enemies who heard his diſcourſes had their tempers a little ſoftened 


towards him ; thoſe that deſigned to apprehend him, and went with that deſign, 'were 
inwardly reſtrained from touching him. So the officers in my text. Others again 
roſe into a violent rage and envy, that their corrupt doctrines and their evil deeds 
were. brought to light, and expoſed before the people, and they hated him with more 


rancour, and purſued him even tosthe death. 


III. I proceed now in the laſt place to make ſome inferences far our inſtruction, 


and for our practice. 


We will begin with leſſons of inſtruction. wi: 
Leſſon I. And the firſt is this, that men may preach without commiſſion from a 
national eſtabliſhed church, and yet be owned of God. Such was the cafe of our 


Lord Jeſas Chriſt in my text, and God diſcovered to the world how far he honoured 


him. Cbriſt appeared like an upſtart without a commiſſion, for he was not ſent forth 
from any of the ſchools of the prophets, or from under any of their public forms of 
teaching: Therefore they ſay concerning him, as for this man we know not whence 
he is, Jabn ix, 29. He was looked upon as a ſchiſmatic in thoſe days, as a ſort of 
para gi On the eſtabliſhed church, _ all thoſe that followed him, r 

oL. VI. | under 
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under that pretence. ' It was thought fufftcient refutatiom of luis commiſſion" 46 
preach; <* Have of the rulers, or of the pha believed on him ? Ju 
vi. 48. But God fent a divine teſtimony into the hearts of thoſe that heard irn, 


and made them cry out, never man ſpake like this man. It is no matter hence 


he comes, ſays the man, who felt his power opening his eyes, it is no matter whe- 
ther he has authority from you, or no; for his miracles and his doctrine give ſuffici- 
ent atteſtation to his character, and is divine authority. When Peter. and Fobn, uf- 
ter the death of their maſter proceeded to publiſh the fame doctrine which Chrif had 
done, how were they railed at, and how forioufly perſecuted by the ralers of the jew- 
i church: But God was with them, and by their miniftry he converted thouſands. 
Look into Ats iv. 17, 18. and following. Let us, ſay the rulers of the Fews, 
let us ſtraitly charge and threaten theſe men, that they ſpeak to no man hence 
forth in this name.” There were Auanius and Caiaphas, John and Alevamler, 
kindred of the high prieſt, with the rulers, elders and ſcribes, m_ find in the 
fifth verſe; and they ſummoned theſe new preachers to appear before chem, and 
commanded them not to ſpeak at all, nor in the name of Feſus; but Neter and 
Fobn anſwered and ſaid, whether it be right in the ſight of God to hearken to you 
more than to God, judge ye; for we cannot but ſpeak the things which we have ſeen 
and heard.” verſes 19, 20. We that have had in our on ſouls a rich and divine expe- 
rience of the power of theſe doctrines, and of this goſpel, which we preach; we 
have ſuch a divine teſtimony to the truth of them, that we cannot but publiſh them, 
." whether you command or forbid us. God oned them witch power, when they had 
the private houſe ſhaken, where they were aſſembled together verſe 31. T 
were all filled with the holy Ghoſt, and all ſpake the word of God with beldneſs. 
Let us not therefore ſuffer ourſelves to be impoſed upon and terrified with the fright- 
ful name of ſchiſm, for our Lord Jeus Chriſt, and his apoſtles, had the ſame re- 


proach. What if we do not worſhip according to the preſcribed forms of thoſe that 


are in power, yet if we worfhip according to the rules eſtabliſhed by our Lord Fefus. 


Cbriſt, we can vindicate our conſciences to him, and our conſciences will not charge 
us another day, nor will our Lord reprove us. We have che example of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, and his followers, let us keep cloſe to this pattern, and not be afraid. 
Leſſon IT. We may learn from hence “ the diſtinguiſhing power of the Spirit of 
God when it accompanies his own word, that it reaches the hearts of ſome with pow- 
erful convictions, while others remain obſtinate. Some fay, he deceives the people, 
and ſome would have laid hands upon him, as in the verſes before my text, but theſe 


officers were ſo ſtruck with his doctrine, that they could not do it. The grace of 


God that attends his own word is ſovereign, and delights with glory to diſtinguiſh 
itſelf amongſt the hearers : Sometimes ſervants*are convinced and wrought upon 
with mighty efficacy, when maſters ſhall remain ignorant, and ſtupid, or be pro- 
voked to wrath and enmity againſt the preacher. The rich may blaſpheme, While 
the poor receive the goſpel. The rulers fay, chat he was a deceiver, but the officers, 
their ſervants, were ſatisfied there was ſomething divine in his doctrine, for never 
man ſpake like him. 7 

There are ſome, it may be, that go to the place of public worſhip, and hear ſer- 
mons, in order to revile the doctrine and the religion, and perhaps with a ſpightful in- 
tent to do ſome miſchief to thoſe that publiſh it; but Chriſ ſhall over- rule them to 
gain good by the ſermon, and turn their curſe into bleſſing. Theſe officers came 
probably with wrath in their hearts, and with a deſign to revile Jeſus, and lay hands 
on him, according to their orders; but they were conſtrained ta turn awiy from him 


with 
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been ſuch examples in our days, when wicked men have come to b God and 
the goſpel in his miniſters, and to ſtrike our Lord Jeſus Chrift through the ſides of 
the pure profeſſors of his faith and worſhip, and they go away believers; then is 
that glorious fulfilled. Jai. xv. 2. * I am found of them that ſought me 
not. And God that ſuch inſtances are found in our aſſemblies, wherein 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt makes his divine power appear, and atteſts his goſpel, accor- 
ding to our miniſtrations of it. ; 

Serene J infer _ — 2 diſcourſe, that when God reſolves to 
work by his Spirit with his w through all oppoſitions and prejudices of 
every kind, and conſtrains the hearers to confeſs, as well as believe. The divine 
conviction ſtrikes like lightening — — hearts, and commands their lips to ac · 
know the preſence and power of there. | | 

Now I ſhall exemplify this head by conſidering the particular characters of theſe 
officers, and ſurvey what difficulties, and what prejudices they laboured under, when 
they came firit to put themſelves under the preaching of Chri#, and we ſhall find this 
inference eminently true. 2] 

They were educated under the jewiſb prieſts, and doubtleſs they had their heads 
full of notions concerning a glorious Meſfiab, and they wiſhed for nothing more, 
than to bear ſome conſiderable office in the kingdom of that AMſiab, if he ſhould ap- 
pear in their day; and this is not at all ſtrange, if we reflect that this was the very 
miſtake and the temptatation of James and John, who were two apoſtles. But when 
they heard Chriſt „they muſt probably fall under convictions of a different 
kind, and be ſenſible his kingdom was ſpiritual: For he wrought powerfully upon 
their ſpirits, and ſeemed to give them another turn of mind, they confeſſed and ac- 
knowledged though he was mean in his appearance, and his character in the world 
was contemptible, though he carried nothing of greatneſs and magnificence with 
mg = be the true Meſſiah, for they were ſure © never any man ſpoke 

e Es | 

Again, they were ſuppoſed to be enemies in their hearts to Cbriſt before 
. rear dh God and his grace was with them by the mouth of his Son, — 
felt their error, they were forced to acknowledge it, and they became his friends; and 
inſtead of delivering him up to the fury of their rulers, they ſkreened him from their 
rage and violence, and let him go in peace. | 

They were under the dictates. and authority of the high prieſt and phariſees, and 
yet how glorious was the power and victory of the goſpel over their ſpirits ! They 
dared to diſobey their — maſters in this unrighteous command, to let go the 
man whom they ſent for as a hainous criminal. As they were under a direct com- 
mand to ſeize the Lord, ſo they were in danger of ſevere reproaches, and being tur- 
ned out of their places, and perhaps of excommunication too, if they did not tulfil 
their orders: But the power which came with the word of Chriſt gave them courage, 
and they told their maſters, they dared-not ſeize ſuch a man, a man that preached at 
that rate, fo as never man preached. ” Ol 
Now when they not only had the obſtacles and prejudices of their own irregular 
notions founded upon a long courſe of education, but were enemies to Chriſt in their 
hearts, and were under authority to lay hold of him, yet the power of God, in the 
mouth of his Son, brought them to confeſs there was ſomething extraordinary in him, 
and to tell their rulers ſo too. All this gave a noble teſtimony to the miſſion of 
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Such ſart of witneſs God was pleaſed frequently to give to the goſpel of his Son, 
in the lips of his apoſtles,” and his inſpired preachers, in primitive times. Men who 
have come into their aſſemblies, ignorant of the goſpel, and diſbelievers of Chriſt, 
have been convinced and judged by the words which they heard, the ſecrets of 
their heart have been manifeſted, they have fallen down and worſhipped God, and 
confeſſed that God was in the midſt of them of a truth, ſee 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25: 
| Some. appearances of this kind have been alſo ſeen in our day, and among our fa- 
thers in their public labours ; and perhaps as miny mighty prejudices, and as 
obſtacles have been broken through by the almighty power of the word of God, in 
the lips of his miniſters, who derive not their authority from the ſtate. Such in- 
ſtances give a divine teſtimony to the words of the goſpel which are publiſhed, 
though the preachers are not commiſſioned by the national eſtabliſhment. If God 
= us his ſeal in ſuch a powerful manner as this is, we will believe our authority is 
rom God, and not queſtion our commiſſion. Fr | 
Leſſon IV. I infer, that the ©. firſt work of God upon the conſciences of natural 
and carnal men, is very ſurpriſing to them. * $70.73 | 
The officers ſeemed to be under aſtoniſhment, and cried out, Never man ſpake 
like this man. Perhaps they were never under a ſermon before, where the Spirit of 
God attended it, or where their conſciences were in any meaſure awakened. And 
thus it is in our days, when perſons are under the firſt conviction of ſin and righte- 
2 by the preaching of the word, they confeſs they never heard ſuch words 
before. 6 $34 
Though the matter and the manner of Chriſt's preaching was very different from 
that of the ſcribes, yet I take the biggeſt reaſon of the exclamation of theſe officers, 
to be the attending power of the Spirit working upon their conſciences. So poor 
ſinners, that have long ſat under a formal and cold miniſtry, and attended twenty 
years or more upon it, becauſe they were afraid to change their preacher, afraid of 
ſome terrible names of frightful reproach, . and afraid leſt they ſhould change their 
worſhip to the name of ſchiſm, when they have ventured to go aſtray into ſome pri- 
vate worſhipping aſſembly, and have heard a diſcourſe whereby they have been 
awakened to ſee their ſin, and their danger, and the way of ſalvation by the righte- 
ouſneſs and the grace of Chriſt, they are brought as it were into a new world, they are 
amazed at what they ſee and feel, they ſay within themſelves, © Is this the goſpel of 
Chriſt? Then I never knew the goſpel till this day. Such perſons, under the firſt 
powerful impreſſions of God on their hearts, are ſo ſurpriſed, that ſometimes they 
rdly know, whether it is the voice of God, or man; like Samuel, when he was 
firſt called to be a prophet, knew not the voice of God. They are amazed like the 
woman of Samaria, when ſhe met with our Saviour, Jobn iv. 29. Come ſee a man 
who told me all things that ever I did. Is not this the Chriſt ? * Under ſuch an 
amazement have ſtupid and ignorant creatures fallen, when they have been firſt 
awakened to ſee the ſtate of their own ſouls, and the ſalvation of the goſpel in a 
werful and converting light, that they have wondered at the preacher, as though. 
were ſome extraordinary perſon, when perhaps his talents were not uncommon; 
but the Spirit of God was with him, and commanded divine light to ſhine into the 
"darkneſs of their ſouls, and at this they have been ſurpriſed, and been ready to cry 
--put, © Never man ſpake like this man. 


But I ſhall inſiſt no longer on theſe heads, but proceed to ſome inferences for our 
practice EEE L a 


Inference L 
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Inference I. Firſt, Iwould draw an inference that concerns miniſters who have not 
commiſſion from a national church, © that they ſhould ſee to it that they have a call 
and a commiſſion: from God, and imitate our Lord Jeſus Cbriſ in the diſcharge of it.” 
It is not my buſineſs here, my text does not naturally lead me to it, to enquire into 
all the particulars that make up the call and commiſſion of a goſpel-miniſter; bur it is 
the buſineſs of each of us, when we are well ſatisfied in our call to the miniſtry, to 
imitate this glorious preacher Chriſt Feſus. Let us ſet before us his example, who had 
received no orders from the jewiſh prieſthood, eſpecially when we are among a peo- 
ple, who think we are not called to preach, becauſe we have no 3 an 
eſtabliſned church. * 1 en * | 

In general we ſhould avoid thoſe things in our miniſtry, wherein we may have juſt ' 
reaſon to fear others have been miſtaken; and for which God hath contended with 
them, or departed from them. Not that we ſhould ſeek after ſomething novel, and 
out of the way, on purpoſe to avoid their method, or reject any thing in the courſe 
of our miniſtry, merely becauſe they teach or practiſe it; this would be highly irra- 
tional and improper. But when we find their matter of diſcourſe, or their method 
of miniſtration hath been unbleſſed of. God, or. unſucceſsful for the good of men, 
we have reaſon to ſee and enquire, whether there is not a more proper way of preach- 
ing to attain the great ends of the miniſtry, even the glory of God, the honoar of 
. Chriſt, and his goſpel, with the converſion and ſalvation of poor ſinful ſouls. This 
was the practice of the Son of God when he became a preacher among men, and let 
him be our pattern. | | | | | 

If others therefore-in the-matter of their miniſtrations, inſiſting much on the moral 
law, have given too narrow explications of it, and have not informed the 2 of 
the ſpiritual perfection of it, let us preach it up in the perfect purity of it's demands, 
and in the ſeverity of it's threatenings; let us imitate our Lord Jeſus Chrift, and pub- 
liſh this holy law in it's ſpirituality, and it's terrors to awaken, convince and per- 
ſuade men. If others have inſiſted moſt upon the ceremonies of worſhip, and eſta- 
bliſhed forms, and endeavoured to bind down the conſciences of men to their inven- 
tions, or to the traditions of their fathers, which God never _— of, let us inſiſt 
upon the command of God alone, and upon thoſe rites and forms of worſhip only 
which he hath inſtiruted : If others have preached up the ſufficiency of baptiſmal 
waſhing, inſtead of regeneration by the holy Spirit, and led their hearers to a falſe 
preſumption that they are born of God, becauſe they have been baptized, let us follow 
the doctrine of the bleſſed Jeſus, who requires every man to be born again, to be 
born of the holy Spirit, as well as of water, and to be made a new creature in heart 
as well as in life, in order to enter into the kingdom of God. If we have found 
that others have been cold and indolent in their miniftrations, and have been greatly 
defective in their zeal for God, if they have had too little concern for the fouls f 
men, and too great an indifferency for the ſalvation of periſhing ſinners, let us dou- 
ble our zeal, let us be more earneſt in labouring to ſave ſinful creatures, and to bring 
ſaints nearer to God, and to build them up in faith and holineſs. If we ſhould have 
reaſon to fear the Spirit of God is much departed from others, let us cry with great 
| earneſtneſs, that the Spirit may never leave our aſſemblies, and abandon. us to labour 
in vain without his influences. Let us long for the preſence of that Spirit in our 
ſecret ſtudies, as well as in our public miniſtrations of the goſpel, which alone can 
make a Paul, or an Apollos, to plant and water with ſucceſes. 
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And this may be à way; not only to do mote ſervice to God, and do more good to 
che fouls of men, but this may be a means, in the providence of God, to ſecure us 
Let us remember, that when the chief 2 and rulers, and phariſees, ſent to 
apprehend our Lord Jeſus, for e ch doctrine as he did without their com · 
miſſion, the officers who were ſent, were impreſſed in their conſciences with ſudden 
. conviftiogs under his ſermon, and they would not ſeize him. And God may give 
ſuch inftances of deliverance as divine atteſtations to our preaching, if we keep cloſe 
n to the example of our Lord Jeſus, and have much of his Spirit with us. 
Inference II. The next practical inference, is addreſſed to thoſe who attend ſuch mi- 
niſters as have no commiſſion from the eſtabliſhed church: If ye have found ſpiritual 
. edification from our labours, you may be encouraged to proceed. Such were many of 
the people who attended on the ſermons of Chriſt, in the days of his fleſh. They 
were ſufficiently vindicated in this their following after him, not merely by the mi- 
_ . racles that he wrought to his divine commiſſion, but by the convincing, con- 
verting and ſanctifying influence which accompanied his preaching. Let this appear 
in your whole converſation, in order to vindicate our miniſtry, and your atten- 
Was it faid, even by the officers of the eccleſiaſtical court, concerning him, Never 
man ſpake like this man, let it be faid by all the world concerning you, never 
men lived better than you do.” Let it be acknowledged in the eyes even of all 
thoſe that hate you, that the lives of none of them are comparable to your lives for 
ſtrict holineſs and religion. And this will give a conviction to the hearts of men, 
and go a great way to juſtify your preachers, and your attention to their ſermons. 
This juſtified the officers to their own conſciences, in their neglect to ſeize Chrift the 
Lord, though they could not learnedly make out his comtmiſſion : Nor could they 
give, it may be, a very rational account of the preference of Chriſt to their national 
and eſtabliſned preachers, yet they could ſay; we have felt ſomething in our hearts 
from this man's Wer that we never felt from the preaching of other men, 
therefore we could not ſeize him, we durſt not apprehend him, we believe he hath 
ſomething divine in him. 324801 | 
It may be, many of you know not how to argue upon the reaſons of your ſepa- 
ration, or non-corformity, but if you feel ſuch inward evidence in your hearts, and 
if the evidence witneſſes alſo in the holineſs of your lives, and runs through all your 
converſation, if you have felt in the ſermons of thoſe that are not commiſſioned, — 
divine influences that you never felt elſewhere, then you will ſay, theſe are the ſer- 
vants of the moſt high God; and without any particular reflexions upon the public 
church, or the public way of worſhip, you will have abundant reaſon to keep cloſe 
to thoſe teachers where you have felt conviction and ſanctification under the word. 
When it ſhall be enquired, what do you more than others, let there be a fair and 
glorious anſwer ever at hand, that is legible in your lives by all mankind ; let the 
A of God in your heart, and abounding virtue and piety in your lives ſpeak 
for you, that you attend upon men who do not preach as others do, and that you 
are made to live ſuch lives as others do not live. Let your chriſtian government of 
-yourſelves in ſobriety, in temperance, in abſtinence from the luſts of the fleſh, in 
mortification to this world, and deadneſs to the vanities of this life, plead for you and 
for your preachers. Let it appear you are taught better than others-by your living 
better than the reſt of men, in faithful, juſt, and merciful behaviour towards are 
| | neigh- 
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neighbours, in ſtrict honour and honeſty, in purity of life, in innocency and uſeful- 
neſs among your fellow-creatures. Let it appear that you bind yourſelves to the 


rules of morality and piety, ſtronger than others do, even by the death of Chrif 


and the love of God in Chrift Fejus, whoſe ſacred name as a mediator, a ruler and a 
divine pattern, is ever dwelling on the lips of your preachers. 


O never let it be ſaid concerning you, that you are ready to cheat in your traffick, 


that you are apt to deal deceitfully in your merchandize, and you are prone tg.qutwit 
others, and to undermine them in the mapagement of your ſeeular affairs. Never 
let it be charged upon any of you in your trades, that you ſkre down the ſeller, and 


ſtrain up the buyer, to extravagant and unreaſonable — for your covetous and 
in and fimple, without frand, 


exorbitant gain. But let all be open and generoys, pla 
and without extortion ; ſuch as may honour the goſpel of our Lord Fe/us Chrift, 


and give a character of honour too, to that miniſtry upon chich you attend, ſince it 


has not national and eſtabliſned ordinations and honours. Let your carriage towards 


God in your ſecret worſhip, and your public attendance upon divine ordinances, be 


of a piece with your converſation in the world ; let it be known. by the heavenly and 


holy temper of your ſpirits, that you are the ſons of God, that your hearts are re- 
newed, your ſouls are changed from what they were by nature, and your lives are 
gloriouſly different from the lives of qthers, and thereby give honour to the goſpel 


that is preached among you. 


This will enable you to bear the reproaches of ſchiſm and ſeparation from a nati- 
onal church; but how can you bear them, if you have not ſomething .that carries 


you above theſe reproaches? Can you be content to be as looſe, as vain, as careleſs in 


your manners towards God, and towards your neighbour, as others are, and yet to ; 
give yourſelves all the trouble of ſeparation from them in worſhip, and bear the re- 


proaches of this — This is not acting wiſely, it will not quit coſt; here 


you run a certain riſque, and yet you loſe all the profit you might: for. If there- £ 
fore you chuſe to attend upon fuch a miniftry as has not the p — let it 


be ſaid concerning you, no men live like theſe men; that even thoſe that avoid 
and fly from your aſſemblies, and who never have heard your miniſters, may yet be 


able to infer from your lives, that „ other men {peak not as theſe men peak. 


Amen. 


DIS. 


i 


DISCOURSE u. 


A ſermon preached at the ſeparation of two 
| deacons to | their office. 


1 T1m. ili. 13. 


For they that have uſed the office of a deacon well, purchaſe to themſelves 2 
good degree, and great boldneſs in the faith which is in Chriſt Jeſus. 


= 


s there is a divine order in the inviſible church, and the whole management 

A of that large ſpiritual family is conducted by rules of divine wiſdom, ſo the 
d hath appointed a beautiful order in his viſible church ; and in his book he hath 
given us the pattern of his houſe, and the manner of the officers and ordinances 
thereof ; at leaſt the biggeſt lines of it are drawn fair and plain, though ſome of the 
leſſer circumſtances may be more obſcurely expreſſed. By a due ſtudy of the ſcrip- 
tures, and the exerciſe of our common reaſon, we may find a rule to guide us, in 
the moſt conſiderable and neceſſary affairs that belong to the conſtitution and regula- 
tion of the houſe of God. | | 
Chriſt himſelf, the Son of God, dwelling in fleſh is the head, the chief ſhepherd 
and overſeer of all his viſible church upon earth; for he wears a viſible body, though 
For a ſeaſon he be departed from our ſight, and dwells in heaven; thither he aſcended 

to © receive the promiſe of the Spirit, and to beſtow gifts upon men, As ii. 23. 

and Eph. iv. 8, 11. By theſe gifts he furniſhed perſons, and fitted them to ſuſtain 
- offices of an ordinary or an extraordinary character, 

The extraordinary officers were apoſtles and prophets, and ſome ſuppoſe evange- 
liſts alſo, theſe were to continue only for a ſeaſon ; the ordinary are paſtors and teach- 
ers, elders and deacons, which are to continue through all ages of the church. 
Io omit all the diſputes that have been raiſed how far paſtors, teachers, elders 
.and biſhops or overſeers differ from one another, I ſhall at preſent conſider all the 
ordinary church officers, as included under theſe two names, biſhops and deacons. 
For thus the apoſtle ſeems to include them, Pbil. i. 1. The viſible church of 
.Chriſt on earth is compoſed of ſpirits dwelling in fleſh, and as the biſhops or overſeers 
. chiefly. exerciſe their care toward the ſoul or ſpiritual part, ſo the chief care of the 

dieacons 
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deacons ſeems to relate to the body, and things belonging to it: And as there are 
ſome ſpecial perſons in the church, to whoſe outward welfare the care of the deacon 
muſt be extended, ſo the whole church, conſidered as a ſociety meeting together for 
worſhip, will need ſome conveniencies for the outward performance of that worſhip, 
which ſeems to be another part of the deacon's buſineſs. But I proceed to purſue my 
diſcourſe according to the text, whereby this will appear with more evidence. 


There are theſe thtee things contained in the words. 
I. The office itſelf, | 

II. The due diſcharge, or performance of it, and 
III. The encouragement, or reward. 


I. Firſt, the office itſelf. Under which we ſhall conſider four things, viz. The 
buſineſs of it; the reaſon of it's inſtitution ; the duration of it; and the ordinary 
method of inveſting a perſon with it. 

i. The buſineſs of a deacon is expreſſed very briefly in As vi. 2. To ſerve ta- 
bles, or to manage affairs that relate to the proviſion for the table of the poor, to 
which are added in the general conſtruction 4 the words, the table of the miniſters, 
and the table of the church at the Lord's ſupper. 

The poor oftentimes make a conſiderable part in chriſtian churches. In the be- 
ginning the poor received the goſpel. And thus it is ſtill, not many rich, not 
many noble are called, but God hath choſen the poor of this world, rich in faith, and 
heirs of the 8 1 Cor. i. 26, 28. and James ii. 5, Now as it is the duty 
of the reſt of the church, and eſpecially of the rich, to communicate toward the 
ſupply of the wants of their poor brethren, ſo it is the proper buſineſs of the deacons 
to receive and to diſtribute theſe ſupplies ; and no doubt but it is their duty to excite 
and exhort thoſe whom they ſee negligent, and to urge them to the performance of 
theſe works of love'and piety. | J 

The table, or outward ſupport of the miniſters, ought to be provided by the 
church alſo. 1 Cor. ix. from the 4. to the 14. verſe. ** The 1 hath ordained, 
that they that preach the goſpel ſhould live of the goſpel.” And it ſeems very con- 
venient, that one or more perſons ſhould be deputed to ſee this performed, that ſo 
the miniſters may not be too much expoſed to a ſolicitude about outward things, nor 
their cares too much laid out upon the neceſſaries of the life of their bodies, white they 
ſhould rather be devoted, or entirely given up to the word of God and prayer, for 
the ſervice of ſouls. - 

Beſides, if the miniſters of the church were forced to expect and receive the ſeve- 
ral portions of their maintenance from the ſeveral perſons of the church, their own 
collection of it would take up too much of their time, would expoſe them to the 
cenſure of covetouſneſs and greedineſs, would too much impoſe upon their modeſty, 
or would make their maintenance fall ſhort. 

And I might add alſo their ſubſiſtence, which is but an act of juſtice due from the 
church, would look too much like mere charity, and appear too precarious and de- 
pendent ; and their obligations to particular private perſons, would too much expoſe 
them to the temptation of partiality, in the exerciſes of their miniſtrations, and in 
their paſtoral care. Whereas this is forbidden to miniſters, 1 Tim. v. 21. Do 
nothing by partiality. We might be more afraid to reprove ſome that were rich 
and kind, and more negligent in comforting and inſtructing others that were poor, 
and could give but little, But when the miniſter receives his ſupport from the chuck 

Vor. VI. | Q | in 
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in general, by the hand of the deacons, as officers of the church, then he is much 
more ſecured from theſe temptations. And no doubt it is the duty of the deacons 
to ſee to it, that each member of the church perform their part toward the fi rt 
of the miniſtry ; for it hardly ſeems decent for the miniſter himſelf to urge this duty 
on the people. | Fl "FOR 

The table of the church at the Lord's ſupper, is maintained by the contributions 
of the church. The bread and wine muſt be bought at the public expence, but par- 
ticularly provided for by the deacons, who in ſhort are ſtewards of all the temporal 
affairs that relate to the church, even as the biſhops and elders are of the ſpiritual ; 
and both under our Lord 7e%s Cbriſt, who is the great paſtor of paſtors, and 
churches, and the feeder of his own poor, and provides all things for all. 

I might add to theſe, that the buſineſs of a deacon ſeems alſo to extend to ſome 
care of the place of public worſhip, and all the neceſſaries that belong to the out- 
ward ſervice of the Ford, ſuch as tables, ſeats, veſſels for bread and wine, and for 
water in baptiſm, &c. For though theſe things are not particulatly expreſſed among 
the buſineſſes of a deacon, yet they will never be performed, unleſs ſome one or more 
perſons be deputed for this ſervice; and who can be more proper perſons than thoſe, 
who by divine inſtitution are intruſted with the contributions of the church. Yet in 
moſt of theſe affairs it is neceſſary to adviſe with the paſtor, and with the whole 
church, and in every important matter to take their direction; for the deacons are 
but ſtewards, and not proprietors or poſſeſſors of the church's treaſure, nor are they 
lords of the temporal things relating to the church. 4. 

ii. The reaſon of their inſtitution, which is to aſſiſt the miniſters or elders of the 
church in the care of all thoſe things, which if devolved entirely upon the elders, 
would hinder them from their proper buſineſs, viz. © the word and prayer.” The 
apoſtles, who were the elders and rulers of the church at Feruſalem at that ſeaſon, 
managed the affairs of collection and diſtribution at firſt. A#s iv. 35. The diſci- 

les brought the money and laid it down at the apoſtles feet, afid there was a diſtri- 
— to every one according to their need. But, As vi. 1, 2. When the diſ- 
ciples were multiplied, the elders could not take care of all the poor; therefore 
the order of deacons was inſtituted in the next verſe; and we find in As xi. 30. 
That the elders, or miniſters, were not ytterly diveſted of all power or care of 
the contributions, for Paul and Barnabasthemſelves received the contributions of the 
church at Antioch, to be diſpoſed of to the poor ſaints in Fudea: And As xii. 25. 
« Barnabas and Saul are ſaid to return from FJeruſalem, having fulfilled this ſervice, 
Thy d42xoviar, this work of a deacon, * as it is in the original. So that as the ruling 
elders probably are helps in government, as the teachers are helps in doctrine and ca- 
techiſing, ſo the deacons are helps to the paſtor in the management of all the out- 
ward and temporal affairs that relate to the church's welfare, Now if theſe things 
are ſo, the following conſequences will ariſe, 

1. That in churches which are very ſmall, there is no abſolute neceſſity of ſuch 
officers, as ruling elders or deacons ? for the paſtor may perform all the ſervices ne- 
ceſſary in that church, with ſome very little aſſiſtance from the brethren, at ſuch ſpe- 
cial occaſions, wherein his own modeſty may excuſe him, or his other labours pre- 
vent him. It is plain the deacons were not choſen, till diſciples were multiplied. _ 

. ET. e 2. As 


| * There is a very diſcourſe on this ſubjeR viz, « the maintenance of a chiiftian miniſtry, * 
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2.. As paſtors and-ruling elders are not utterly diveſted of the care of the poor 
by the inſtitution of deacons,. ſo the deacons ought not to determine any thing of 
conſiderable importance, without conſulting the elders, as I have hinted before; nor 
in affairs of this kind of the biggeſt moment, ought any thing to be determined by 
elders and deacons, without the cognizance and approbation of the church, for in 
theſe temporal things we are all ſtewards 3 what the church intruſts us 
with. | 
3. Hence perhaps we may borrow another argument for the extent of the dea- 
con's care, that is, that it reaches to all thoſe things of a temporal nature, wherein 
the brethren of the church may help the elders ; 12 this is the very deſign of the 
deacon's office, leſt the elders, or miniſters of the church, might be too much inter- 
rupted in their continual attendance on the word and prayer; and eſpecially where 
there are no ruling elders choſen to aſſiſt the paſtor or teacher, in managing church 
affairs, the care of the deacons ſeems ſtill to be more extenſive for the help of the 
paſtor. And perhaps the word helps, 1 Cor. xii. 28. may have ſome reference to 
theſe offices of ruling elders and deacons. | 

iii. The duration of this office. Doubtleſs it was deſigned to continue throughout 
all ages of the church, which appears from theſe two reaſons : 

Reaſon I. The objects of their care always continue. The poor ye have al- 
ways with you. Jobn xii. 8. And ye ſhall always have them to exerciſe your cha- 
rity and compaſſion. Deut. xv. 11. Andin large churches the temporal affairs there- 
of will be too heavy a burden for the miniſters to ſuſtain, and therefore they will 
need the aſſiſtance of deacons. Beſides, the proviſion for their own ſupport, and 
for the table of the Lord, will be always neceſſary, while we miniſter before the 
Lord in garments of fleſh, and while the table of Lord muſt be furniſhed with bread 
and wine, and other neceſſaries, in order to participate thereof. 

Reaſon II. They are mentioned by the e Paul, as ſtated officers of the 
churches, and directions given concerning their character, their behaviour and ma- 
nagement, as there is concerning other ſtanding officers and affairs of a church. 

It may be added alſo, that if they were thought neceſſary to the primitive churches, 
in the age of miracles, and the age of love, when God took ſpecial care of his 
miniſters, and excited all the members of a church, to a mutual care of one another, 
and of the poor, much more neceſſary are theſe officers in all the following ages, 
when miniſters muſt acquire and improve their gifts by hard ſtudy, and cannot main- 
tain themſelves by the work of their hands, and when the charity and mutual care of 
_ members waxes cold, and need ſome perſons to be appointed for this very 

uſineſs. 

iv. The way of their conſtitution, or how perſons are to be inveſted with this of- 
fice z; which ſeems to be performed by theſe five things. . 

1. By enquiring amongſt the members of the church, who come neareſt to the 
characters that are given of a deacon, Als vi. 3. Menof honeſt report, full of the 
Spirit, and of wiſdom. ” 1 Tim. iii. 8. © Grave, not double-tongued, not 2 to 
wine, not greedy of filthy lucre, holding the myſtery of the faith in a pure conſcience.“ 
Unto theſe I might add, that prudence will direct us to chuſe ſuch perſons who are not 
very poor, leſt the ſtewardſhip of the churches money ſhould be a temptation to them. 
Not mean or deſpiſed in the church, leſt they want due courage and ſufficient influ- 
ence upon their brethren for the management of their office, And they ſhould be 
perſons capable of admoniſhing the rich, and of comforting the poor, even as their 

uſineſs is to converſe with both, to receive from the one, and diſtribute to the other. 
Q 2 They 
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They ſhould alſo be perſons whoſe temper is compaſſionate, and who have as it were 
a natural care for the good of the church, and ſuch as have ſome leiſure hours, and 
who are not ſo overwhelmed with the cares and conſtant buſineſs of this life, but 
they may now and then devote their thoughts, and their hours, to the ſervice of the 
church of Cbhriſt. 

2. They muſt be proved before they are fixed in this office, 1 Tim. iii. 10. I do 
not conceive this to intend their management of the deacon's office, by way of ex- 

riment for a year or two; but rather a farther character of the perſons choſen. 

t them be ſuch as are of ſome conſiderable ſtanding in chriſtianity, whoſe charac- 
ter and converſation has been proved and found blameleſs, and fit for ſuch an office. 
It ſeems to ſignify the ſame with that character of a biſhop, verſe 6, © That he 
muſt not be a novice,” that is, not one that is lately converted, or lately received into 
the chriſtian church. | 

3. They muſt be choſen by the church, A, vi. 3. Brethren, look ye out 
among you ſeven men, &c. The paſtors, or elders, muſt not chuſe them with- 
out the church, for the apoſtles themſelves, who were inſpired, would not determine 
the perſons, but left the church to chuſe them, to ſhew us the ſtated method of chu- 
ſing ordinary officers in a church. 

4. They muſt accept of the call of the church, and that freely, and they muſt 

ſolemnly devote themſelves to the ſervice of Chriſt and the church. For all the ſub- 
jects and ſervants of Chriſt in his viſible kingdom muſt be voluntary, and the office 
of a deacon muſt be undertaken © willingly, and not by conſtraint, ” even as the 
office of a biſhop, 1 Pet. v. 2. . 
g. They muſt be devoted and ſeparated to this work by the ſolemn prayers of the 
church, and ſeeking the divine benediction upon them in the diſchargę of their of- 
fice. So were Paul and Barnabas ſeparated to the work of the miniſtry amongſt the 
the gentiles, As xiii. 2, 3. And 15 the deacons to their office. A vi. 6. 

Here note, that the elder, or elders of the church, miniſters and teachers, are to 
be the chief agents in this affair. So you find the apoſtles and teacherꝭ were the chief 
agents in the two texts juſt cited: And as miniſters may pronounce a benediction, 
or bleſſing in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſo perhaps here it may be proper 
for the miniſter to pronounce them bleſſed, if they faithfully perform this office, as 
well as to pray for a divine bleſſing upon them. | 

The great diſpute and enquiry, whether impoſition of the hands of elders in this 
benediction, is now neceſſary, as in the primitive times, may be thus reſolved : In 
many ſcriptures, where impoſition of hands is mentioned, there were extraordina 
and miraculous gifts conferred : You find this in Stephen and Philip, two of the fi 
deacons, and you frequently find the holy Ghoſt conferred on men by this cere- 
mony, As viii. 17, 18. and chapter ix. 17 — 19. Nor can I find one plain 
and certain inſtance of hands impoſed in the primitive churches, where we are ſure 
it was but an ordinary ſeparation to an office without any extraordinary gifts confer- 
red, or an inſpired and effectual benediction given by an inſpired perſon. Therefore 
] cannot conceive it neceſſary to be now practiſed; for if it had been neceſſary, ſurely 
there would have been ſome more certain direction and command for it. * 

But ſince there is ſo much colour given to it by ſome examples or expreſſions in 
2 where we cannot certainly prove that extraordinary gifts were conferred, 
we leave every church, and every elder, to their own liberty, of opinion and prac- 
tice ; and thoſe that will impoſe hands in ſuch a way of benediction, upon any 9 * 
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"offices in a church, ſhall never be cenſured by me, nor dare I prondunce it idle 
on unlawful. Yet ſtill I think, if there be wry elder or elders, in that particular 
congregation to which they belong, theſe are the moſt proper perſons to perform 
ſuch a aony. 

1 1 here, that as there were many ſorts of conſecration of old in Jewiſh 
times, by waſhings, ſprinklings, water, fire, &c. In the new teſtament things are 
faid to © be ſanctified by the word and prayer, 1 Tim. iv. 5. And therefore ſome 
uſeful inſtructions and exhortations from the word of God, ſeem very proper at the 
conſecration of a biſhop, or of a deacon, as well as prayer. 

Let us proceed to the 1 

II. Second thing expreſſed in the text; that is, to ſhew how the perſons ordained 
may attain to a good performance of this office, of a deacon. Then a man uſes the 
office of a deacon well, when, 

1. He does it with ſincere deſign for the honour of God, and zeal for the good of 
the church. This ſingle eye, this ſincere aim, ought to attend every action of a 

chriſtian, and eſpecially every part of the practice of a church officer, .whoſe buſi- 
neſs has: a more direct deſign of this end, and ſhould have a more immediate and 
manifeſt tendency toward it. Simplicity and godly ſincerity ſhould run through the 
whole courſe. of ſervices in a church, without fleſhly wiſdom and carnal inte- 


reſts. 

2. With ditigence and care: When Artaxerxes the king gave command to the 
treaſurers of his ſtate, which are much the ſame as deacons in a church, to aſſiſt 
Exra the prieſt in building the temple, he charges them, Whatſoever is comman- 
ded by the God of heaven, let it be — done for the houſe of the God of 
heaven, Exra vii. 23. Let this be a reproof to each of us, when we are negli- 
gent about any thing in the church of God. 

Deacons ſhould not only ſupply thoſe wants that are made known to them, but 
be careful in enquiring into the neceſſities of the church, whether ſuch perſons may 
not want relief, who are too 'modeſt to burden the church, or aſk ſupport of the 
public. Whether Ope/iphorus was a deacon or no, is not certain, but he fulfilled - 
the office of a deacon, . Juanes, both in Epheſus and at Rome, when © he ſought out 
Paul diligently, and often refreſhed him, and miniſtered unto him in many things, 
2 Tim. i. 16—18. | 

The number of deacons is not determined in ſcripture, but ſo many ought to 
be choſen, whoſe due diligence, according to their circumſtances, may anſwer the 
neceſſities of the church, without being overburdened themſelves. | 

3. The office of a deacon muſt be performed with prudence and diſcretion : Dif- 
tinguiſhing who are poor indeed from thoſe who are covetous and pretendedly poor ; - 
that the church be not charged more than is neceſſary, ** 1 Tim. v. 16. 

4. With faithfulneſs to the church and to the poor, and to the miniſtry : For in 
all caſes . it is required of ſtewards that they be faithful, 1 Cor. iv. 2. Diſtribu- 
ting the contributions for the ſeveral-ſervices of the church, according to the deſign - 
for which it is given by the church, is their duty. 

5. Without partiality. Not neglecting any part of their office, or the ſervice of - 
any of the tables to which they are called, but laying by all carnal reſpe&, 1 Tim. v. 
21, Diſtributing to the poor, according to the d of their poverties and ne- 
cellities, whether theſe be conſtant or occaſional : And this muſt be done with an im- 

| partial 
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ſeem to be ſpoken concerning the deacons and elders of a church. The 


2 view, without preferring one before another, upon any felfiſh or carnal con- 
6. With chearfulneſs, and not grudgingly, Rom. xii. 8. He that ſheweth 
mercy, let him do it with chearfulneſs, he that ruleth with diligence; which words 
ght not 
to be laviſh of the church's money, nor ought they to be fond of ſaving, and too 
thrifty, left the poor be grieved, and the church diſhonoured by the hardſhips which 
any of their members ſuffer. | 1 
7. With gentleneſs and compaſſion. Treating the poor kindly, in imitation of our 
Lord Feſus Chriſt, who condeſcended to the meaneſt, and pitied the poor: His ſer- 


vants they are, his deacons, and he expects they ſhould take tender care of his mem- 
bers, not uſing them roughly, nor ſpeaking hard things to them, leſt their ſpirits be 
broken. : 


8. I cannot but think that occaſional inſtructions, admonitions, conſolations and 
prayers, with, and for the poor, ought to ac any the performance of a deacon's 
office; for theſe things are in ſome meaſure the duty of every chriſtian, as it is fre- 

ntly intimated by St. Pan; and much more ſurely of thoſe who bear an office in 


as church, and who are called to a more particular acquaintance with the ſtate of it, 


and converſe with the members of it, and Ee when it is a piece of their cha- 
racter, that they muſt hold the myſtery of the faith in a pure conſcience that is, 
they muſt be men of a good acquain with the great truths of the goſpel, and of 
an unblemiſhed character for ſincerity and piety. | 4 | 

It is certain, that as they are intruſted with the temporalities of the church, and 
know when there are any deficiencies with regard to the table of the miniſter, or the 
poor, it is their duty to admoniſh the members, and efpecially the rich among them 
to do their part toward the ſupply of their wants. 

| It may be obſerved, that the firſt deacons had extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, 
and were eminently furniſhed for ſuch work, as exhortation and prayer. Pbilip and 
Stephen, who were two of the firſt ſeven deacons of the church at Jeruſalem, were 
preachers of the goſpel. Compare Ads vi. g. with verſes 9, 10. and AFs viii. 5. 
And in the account which St. Paul gives us of deacons in my text, all of them 
have ſuch an honourable encouragement of arriving at higher degrees in the church, 
as gives us reaſon to ſuppoſe they were ſometimes employed in ſome miniſterial 
8 relating to the ſpiritual ſtate of the poor, as well as their temporal neceſ- 
ſities. 8 : 

And yet it muſt be ftill granted, that the original deſign of the inſtitution of dea- 
cons, was to aſſiſt the paſtors in the miniſtration to the neceſſities of the poor, and 
diſtribution of the moneys which were collected for this purpoſe, and not to preach 
the goſpel publicly, though the firſt deacons having extraordinary gifts, were often 
ſo employed. | le. tl en 

III. The third thing, in the text, is the encouragement given to the due performance 
of a deacon's office. It is ſaid by the apoſtle, © they purchaſe to themſelves a good 
degree, and great boldneſs in the faith which is in Chrift Feſus.“ 

The late reverend and learned doctor Owen believes this xa gab or * 
degree and confidence in the faith, to ſignify no more, but a place or feat of ſome 


eminency in the church aſſemblies, which is due unto ſuch deacons, where with 
boldneſs and confidence they may aſſiſt in the management of thoſe affairs of the 
church which belong unto the profeſſion of the faith which is in Chriſt Jeſus l 


ut 
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but he adds, 4 If any ſhall rather think, that both of theſe expreſſions do ſi 
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an increaſe in gifts and grace, which is a certain conſequence. of men's ache dl. 
charge of their office in the church wherein many deacons of old were eminent unto 
martyrdom, I ſhall not contend againſt / it. Others think that . ga, or 

degree, ſignifies the office of the preſpytery, which they obtain by a due per- 
ormance of the office of a deacon. tf Ro | 

If I might give my conjecture, I would explain it theſe two ways. 1 

1. They obtain a good degree of honour and reſpect from the elders, for the 
aſſiſtance which they give them in church affairs; from the poor, for their compaſſi- 
on and tenderneſs toward them, and ſupply of their wants; and from the whole 
church, for their fidelity, wiſdom and diligence in the management of all the tem- 
poral affairs that relate to the church, for the honour of the goſpel, and conveniency 
of the members. | nt . 

2. By converſing much with the elders of the church, by acting in concert with 
them, by viſiting the poor, and performing private chriſtian ſervices towards them 
ſuch as exhortation, conſolation, and prayer, and by a conſtant acquaintance and ob- 
ſervation of church affairs, they acquire greater knowledge, they improve their gifts - 
and their graces, they grow bold to ale of the faith of Chriſt more publicly, and 
have taken a good degree, or a good ſtep, towards the office of a ruling, or a teach- 
ing elder, in the church. At ] | Tj LR 

And this is a very proper expreſſion — thoſe times, when chriſtian 
churches were the only ſchools for the education of miniſters; and the exerciſe of 

ifts, in and for the ſervice of the church, was one chief means of their preparation 
for it, I confeſs in our day, ſince we have many outward advantages for the educa- 
tion of miniſters in learning, and their improvement in knowledge, and in all gifts, 
it is not ſo uſual, nor ſo neceſſary, that a deacon ſhould grow up into an elder, or 
biſhop. [Yet in ſome churches, ſuch perſons have been found in late years, who 
. deſervedly called to the office of the miniſtry, by the great improvement 
of their gifts in the church, their uncommon degree of knowledge and grace, and 

the peculiar bleſſing of God. N ** 

After all, this is certain, that thoſe that grow old in ſuch an office, well perfor- 
med, grow honourable in the ſight of God and man; for“ God is r 
ous, my friends, to forget your work and labour of love, which ye have ſhewed t 
ward his name; in that ye have miniſtered to the ſaints, and do miniſter, and we de- 
ſire that every one of you would ſhew the ſame diligence unto the end, Heb. vi. 
10—12. | 


INF Nee & 


I. We may ſee ſomething of the beauty of goſpel- order, in the ſeveral offices of 
a church of Chriſt; but I ſhall now remark it only in theſe two reſpects, 1. That 

as the viſible church here on earth, and the members of it, have many bodily neceſ- 
ſities and conveniencies to be ſupplied, as well as their ſouls to be inſtructed and edi- 
hed ; ſo there are diſtin& perſons of divine appointment commiſſioned to manage 
theſe affairs, and fulfil theſe ſervices, viz. paſtors and deacons. 2. Another 
part gf, the beauty of that order conſiſts herein, that the one is to act in ſubordina- 
tlon to the other; the deacons are choſen for the aſſiſtance of the elders, and thus 
acting together by a ſweet concurrence, the church is preſerved in peace, the neceſ- 
ities of it are ſupplied, and the goſpel honoured, als 
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II. See here the tẽnderneſs of Chriſt, the great head of the church towards his mi- 
niſters, and his poor: He has inſtituted officers to take care of their outward ſub- 
ſiſtence, as well as required the church to contribute for that end. Hereby the poor 
will not be left to periſh, nor ought they to be expoſed to extreme harſhips, if the 
church can prevent it: Hereby miniſters are ſecured from a too great ſolicitude 
about their own maintenance, and from interruptions in their more proper work, as 
well as from the malicious cenſures of the world, which would fall upon them, if 
they were overburdened with ſecular cares and concerns, either fot the church, for 
the "x or for themſelves. 5 
III. Learn from my text, that the ſervices which are done for Chrift and the 
church, have their rewards annexed to them for their encouragement in this world, 
beſides the infinite recompence of reward in the world to come. Faithful deacons 
in a church, obtain a good degree of honour and eſteem. 
IV. From the deacons of a particular viſible church, we may raiſe our thoughts 
unto our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who is the great miniſter, and 3 ſouls; and I 
may call him too, the great and univerſal deacon of God the Father in the church 
inviſible. The Father ven into his hand the riches of his grace, the treaſures 
of his love, divine food and ſpiritual clothing, manſions of glory and inheritances 
in light; to be diſtributed amongſt his poor ſaints, that they may be nouriſhed and 
brought through this wilderneſs, and that they 8 4 be enriched with grace, be 
brought home to heaven, and be for ever bleſſed. is diligent and faithful, he is 
wiſe, and gentle, and compaſſionate, and anſwers all the characters of a deacon in 
the higheſt degree. He ſpreads a table for ſtarving ſinners, and furniſhes it with his 
own fleſh and bloud; he feeds us with the bread of life, and with living water, that 
we may eat, and drink, and live for ever. 
And in this ſenſe, when the deacons are ſerving tables, and ſupplying the wants 
of the poor, and the church viſible, -out of what is truſted with them ; let them re- 
member and rejoice, that they repreſent the character of our Lord Feſus, as he is in- 
truſted with all ſupplies from the hands of the Father, and diſtributing unto the 
church inviſible. To him let the eyes of your faith be lifted for wiſdom, for gifts 
and grace, to manage the affairs with which you are intruſted, and he ſhall fulfil the 
promiſes of a large reward. Amen, | 
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N 7 N ms . thou  chuſeſt and cauſe ft to FORD: undo thee, 
that he, may dwell in thy courts: We ſhall be ſatisfied with the. good 
f pol 5 even of ay _ temple. | 


wherein we ſhall conſider what is meant by dwelling in the courts of God, 

hat is the goodneſs of his houſe wherewith his favourites ſhall be ſatisfied. ” 

There ate three fenſes of this ſacred phraſe, « dwelling in the courts of God; and the 

perſons who are favoured to inhabit the ſanctuary in either 15 theſe ſenſes, may have 
the bleſſin 75 of the Pſalmiſt pronounced upon them. 

The firſt, and the moſt Hood meaning of the words, « dwelling i in the courts 
of God,“ is, **a continual attendance on him in the miniſtratians of his temple; and 
the diſcharge of ſome holy office there.“ This was the felicity of borer of the 
prieſts and the Jevites of old under the jetoiſb diſpenſation : And this is the happineſs 
of the miniſters of the goſpel now, who are continually employed in the things of 
God, and the affairs of religion; who give themſelves up, as the apoſtles did, . to 
the miniſtry of the word and prayer,” Ads vi. 4. Whoſe buſineſs it is to © attend to 
reading, to exhortation, and to doctrine, to meditate on God and Chrif and ſalva- 
tion, to converle with the glorious viſible of the upper world, and © pive them- 
{elves wholly to them,“ as the apoſtle charges Timothy the young evangeliſt, 1 Tim, 
iv. 13, 15. Bleſſed is the man whom God chuſes for a chriſtian and a miniſter, whoſe 
general calling, in common with the reſt of chriſtians, is to fave his own ſoul, and 
whoſe particular employment as a miniſter is to ſave the ſouls of others. This order 
of men are utterly unworthy of their privilege, if they do not prize it highly, ſet a 
juſt value upon it, and their own happineſs. 

But I have ſhewn elſewhere *, that this ſenſe of the words, which is limited to 
prieſts and levites, orgs never include _ whole meaning of Daves; for then For 
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had excluded himſelf from this bleſſedneſs, who was not of the tribe of Levi, nor 


capable of prieſthood ; and yet he declares with holy joy, that he would dwell in 
the houſe # the Lord for ” Pſal. xxiii, 6 


er, —— NO TURIN 74 © 
The ſecond ſenſe of the words and which ſeems ta be the very 1 of 
the Pſalmiſt is this: Bleſſed are they © whoſe habitation is near to the ark of God, 
and the tabernacle, ” and thereby © they are made capable of frequenting the 
houſe of God, and of, waiting upon him withy great conſtancy in the holy di- 
gances of his Murſhip. S Theſelare the. perſons whom my text pro happy: 
There was but one tabernacle, and one ark in the days of David, and but one tem- 
ple in ſucceeding ages appointed for all the inhabitants of the land of Canaan; but 
one place where God halls d hia name, and appointed the public ſacrifices, and 
peculiar ſolemnities of worſhip, on which all the men of Hyrael, who lived at the fartheſt 
diſtance, were obliged to attend three times a year: But thoſe whoſe habitation was 


near the place where the — theke folemnitics were performed, had more 
frequent opportunities of ſuch atttendance. 


The doctrine, which we may derive from this-ſenſe of the words, may be thus ex- 
preſſed, — Happy are thoſe perſons whoſe circumſtances and tations of life, are 
appointed by providence in ſo. favourable a manner, as.to give them li to come 
up conſtantly to the houſe of God, and wait upon him in all his inſtitutions : ”* And 
| the inſtances of their happineſs are evident enough. Four 
; + Inſtance I. Theſe are nearer io the viſits of God, and may ſee him oftener than 
G others. Theſe may have ſuch a frequent fight of his power and glory, as they 
are to be ſeen in the ſanctuary,” Pal. Ixiii, 2. It is a pleaſure to be near our beſt 
friend, to be near our deareſt Father, to be near our own God. When we have a 
relation dwells. near us, how often we are preſent | with them! And they that 
dwell near the court, have opportunity of ſeeing the king upon every occaſion. + 
- Inftance II. Theſe have more external helps towards heaven, than others have,” 
It is true, we have a glorious mercy in. this reſpect, that the ſcriptures are every 
where in our hands, and many labours of holy men in writing, who being dead, yet 
ſpeak ; but the miniſtry. of the word in the houſe of God, is the 


eat, ordinance for 
converſion and edification. It is the chief ſtanding inſtitution of Cri for this pur- 


poſe, even to the end of the world. | | ; 

Inſtance III. . Theſe perſons have ſupplies of their wants nearer at hand; and what- 
ſoever their burdens be, they are nearer to relief; whether their complaints are of « 
fpiritual or temporal. kind. How. often has the ſoul that was in the dark and per- 
3 received hints of direction in the miniſtry of the word! How. often has the 
tempted chriſtian been ſtrengthened and ſupported there! And the mourning ſaint 
has been often comforted. And even when we labour under temporal neceſſities and 
forrows, though the ſanctuary is not furniſhed to ſupply every thing of this kind, yet 
the words of grace and conſolation that have been heard in the church, have often 
born up the ſpirit of the poor and the afflicted ; they have been led to the mercy-ſeat, 
the ſpring of all ſupplies, and they have gone away patient under their burdens, and 
rejoicing in hope of deliverance here, or full ſalyation hereafter, We in this world are 
travelling through a wilderneſs, a dry land: Now to be near à ſweet fountain, or rather to 
have a ſweet ſtream flowing by us all the way, is a choice comfort; while thoſe that are 

far off die for thirſt, or go many a long hour without ſupply. SeeP/al, Ixiii. 1, 2. where 
David being afar off from the houſe of God, cries out aloud after him. O God, 
thou art my God, early will I ſeek thee ; my ſoul thirſteth for thee, my fleſh logger | 
* Or 
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for ches in a dry and thirſty land, where na water is; to ſee thy power, and thy 


. OH 40 | 
921 y thoſe who dwell neat the celebration of divine ordinances, for theſe are 
the ES tad fas nockine all advantages of the houſe of God, and to 
be ſatisfied with the goodneſs of his holy temple. ” 

Before I diſmiſs this ſecond ſenſe of the words, I ſhall make theſe two or three 


reflexjons. | | 1 ö 18 
Reflexion I. How much do theſe fellow - creatures want our pity, and our x 
ers, whoſe ſtation places them afar off from the courts of God, and who are de- 
prived of all the blefſed advantages that are to be enjoyed in the church! Let us, 
whom divine providence has favoured with a nearer approach to God, fill his courts 
with the voice of joy and praiſe for our peculiar mercies; and let our hearts at the 
ſame time feel a becoming compaſſion towards thoſe who are afar off, O pity thoſe 
who dwell in the lands of darkneſs and heatheniſm, and have nothing near them 
that looks like religion, but the courts of idolatry, and their abominable rites and 
ceremoniesz filthy ceremonies, and fantaſtic or cruel rites with which they worſhip 
images of wood or ſtone, and their brazen or their golden gods. Pity the wretches 
who dwell under antichriſtian tyranny; where every thing ſacred is over-run with ſu- 
perſtition, and the pure ordinances of the goſpel are daubed over ſo thick with vari- 
ous painting, and fo buried under a load of human inventions, as to diminiſh, if not 
utterly deſtroy, all their uſe and power. Pity the proteſtants whoſe places of wor- 
ſhip are demoliſhed, and the ſanctuaries are thrown down all over their land. Pity the 
holy confeſſors that are baniſhed from the courts of God, and his beloved worſhip ; 
and thoſe who are ſhut up in priſons, incloſed in dungeons, under heavy bonds of 
iron; and thoſe alſo who groan in ſecret in their own houſes, under the terror of 
watchful and malicious perſecutors. Let us put our ſouls in their ſoul's ſtead, and 
ſay then, * Would we not think ourſelves fit objects for pity? And ſhould we not 
deſire the rs of the ſaints of God? Think then, chriftions. let you and I think 
with ourſelves, who made the dreadful and the happy difference? Happy for us in- 
_ but dreadful for our brethren, who endure theſe baniſnments, or heavy 
bonds | 
Reflexion II. Here let us reflect again, how much mere excellent is the goſpel- 
ſtate, than that of the levitical law! And how much more happy are chriſtians in 
England, than the Jetus in Canaan! Here we have houſes of God near us, churches 
aſſembling in every town. They were forced to travel three times a year to Feruſa- 
lem, many long and weary miles: It is true God. refreſhed them in their journies, 
Pſal. Ixxxiv. 5—7. He gave them ſhowers of rain when they were faint or thirſty ; 
but they travelled through Baca, that is, the valley of weeping ; many wants and 
inconveniencies a them, and the difficulties and burdens of ſuch a diſpenſa- 
tion, were not light nor little. 6 | 
We may yet continue this reflexion, concerning thoſe who dwell in this great dity, 
and ſay, + How great is the privilege the chriſtians in London enjoy, above thoſe 
who dwell in diſtant _ or in little ſolitary cottages in the country !* Here we 
have the goſpel preached' in every ſtreet, and places of worſhip at our right hand, 
and our left: We dwell, as it were, in the courts of God; but the poor villager 
muſt travel many a mile, and perhaps through miry ways, to attend on the neareſt 
* miniſtrations of the word; in the mean time the and the feeble of the 
| family muſt be confined at home. O what advances in and grace, what 
growth in holineſs, and what 3 heaven are to be expected from ä 
2 W 
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dwell ſo near the places of divine'worſhip, and where the proviſions of heaven ate 
brought to our very doors! _ | n 
O how deſireable a thing it-is'to/enjoy all ſuch circumſtances of life, as give 
us lüberty to frequent the courts of God! How much ſhould- we value, and how 
wiſely ſhould we improve ſuch a bleſſing! Have a care of neglecting due ſeaſons of 
worſhip, and be not negligent or infrequent in your viſits to the courts of: God, leſt 
he lay ſome heavy reſtraints upon you, and divide you from his ſanctuary. He has 
bands and chains of: various kinds to caſt upon lothful profeſſors; perſecution 
or ſickneſs,” loſs of your limbs, or loſs of- your ſenſes, whereby you may be cut off 
from the bleſſings of his church. ; or he may break up houſe and remove far from 
u, becauſe you do not viſit him; or he may place your tabernacle afar off from 

is own, and cut ſhort your liberty; for it is he which determines the bounds 
of your habitations, As xvii. 26. © O el lee tt ter) 
O how unhappily are ſome perſons overloaded with the cares of this life! How 
are 2292 a tumult of worldly affairs And the buſineſs 
of their daily calling is too often ready to entrench upon divine hours and ordinances. 
How ſore a diſtreſs is it to a pious chriſtian to be confined and withheld from the 
courts of God, by long and tedious diſtempers of body ! How painful is it to his 
ſpirit to lie languiſhing and faint on a bed of fickneſs, while others are made to drink 
of the river of pleaſure, and refreſhing ſtreams of the ſanftuary} They are ſorrow- 
ful, while others are made joyful in the houſe, of prayer. They are taſling the 


wormwood and the gall, while we feed on the pleaſant things of * the houſe of God, 


and are ſatisfied with the goodneſs of his holy temple. *? 

And thus I diſmiſs the ſecond ſenſe of the words, which probably was the preciſe 
meaning and chief deſign of the P/almift himſelf, conſidering the diſpenſation under 
which he lived. een een 15 u 10 
But when in the times of the new teſtament,” we apply the language of the 
jewiſh prophets to the ſtate and inſtitutions of the — we have encou ent 
enough from the example of Chriſt and his apoſtles, to extend and further enlarge the 
meaning of thoſe antient phraſes beyond the literal and jewiſb ſenſe, and thus accom- 
modate them to chriſtian affairs. | „ Fn 

The third ſenſe of the text therefore, when enlarged and explained to evangelical 
purpoſes, may be this. | | | 
Approaching to God, in the-ſtyle of the goſpel ſignifies, either our being brought 
nigh to God, and reconciled to him by the bloud of Chriſt, and the grace of the 
holy Spirit, as in Epb. ii. 13, 18. © In Chrift Jeſus ye who ſometimes were afar off 
are made nigh,—and have acceſs by one Spirit to the Father,” Or elſe it means our 
drawing nigh to. God in ſpirit and in truth, in prayer or holy meditation, &c. So 
Heb. x. 21, 22. Having ſuch a high prieſt aver. the houſe of God, let us draw 
near with a true heart. mi py 


. Dwelling in the courts of God, may ſignify an union pa the church of God, which | 


is his ſpiritual houſe, upon a ſolemn profeſſion of his goſpel, and a viſible allowed 
right to all the privileges and ordinances thereof, The church is the “ houſe of the 
hving God, 1 Tim. ui. 15. He dwells no longer in temples made with hands, 
nor confines his ſpecial. preſence to any ſingle ſpot of ground, or any material buil- 
ding: The aſſemblies of his ſaints are his.courts, his dwelling places; ©: where two 
or three are gathered together in his name, there is. Chriſt in the midſt of them, 
- Matth. xviii. 20. Every particular church of Chrift, as well. the church catholic, 
5.4 e e $52) 5 2 9 | | or 
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or univerſal, is a * holy temple of the Lord, built up for à habitation of God 
through the Spirit, Epbeſ. ii. 20, 21. | FOOTY eee ee 

No ſurely, if the men of Jrael had a bleſſing pronounced upon them in my 
text, whoſe habitation was near to that material ſanctuary, we may with equal aſſu- 
rance, and with much ter delight ſay, Bleſſed is the man, O L whom 
thou chuſeſt and cauſeſt to draw near unto thee, that he may dwell in thy houſe 
in che ſenſe of the new teſtament ; that he may be added to thy church, A4, ii. 
47. That“ he may be joined to the diſciples, As ix. 26. That he may ! be 
received in the Lord“ Phil. ii. 29. That he may be united to the chriſtian aſſem- 

blies, and become a member of the church of Cbrit. | 

Let us again conſider the hebrew expreſſion, 152 PLN, that he may dwell. 
in thy courts, ” which may with more exactneſs and propriety be rendered, he ſhall 

or will dwell,“ &c. and then the verſe will ſound thus, Blefſed is the man whom 

thou chuſeſt, and cauſeſt to approach unto thee; he ſhall dwell in thy courts, as 
a promiſed privilege; or he will do it as a voluntary and delightful practice; in 

which latter ſenſe, the words will afford this doctrine. 

Doctrine. He that is cauſed in a ſpiritual manner to approach or draw near to 
_ will have a deſire ta dwell in ths houſe of God, that is, to be united to his 
church. mesa M! BY | 

He who has taſted" that the Lord is gracious, and is brought near to God by the 

atoning bloud of Cbriſt, and the ſanctifying influences of the holy Spirit, will 
to be a viſible fellow- citizen with the ſaints, and to become one of the houſhold. 
He who has frequented the courts of God, attending on the worſhip of the church, 
and has felt the ſpecial preſenee' of God there, convincing, converting, and comforting . 
his ſoul, will be glad to dwell there, and to join himſelf to the church, as a part or 
member of it, and that for theſe reaſons followings * 
Reaſon I. Becauſe he finds ſo much delight in approaching near to God, that 
he deſires ſtill to be nearer . He feels that nearneſs to God is happineſs; and he 
cannot have too much of that; he cannot be too near his chief „and his ſoul's 
delight. When he has come up to the houſe of God, and only paid a viſit there, 
he has taſted ſo much ſweetneſs in this viſit, that he cannot ſatisfy himſelf to be a 
mere viſitant, where he may be an inhabitant; he would dwell where God dwells, 
and be always with him. 1 of) 1 

God himſelf, in infinite condeſtenſion, makes a viſit to families, and to cloſets, 
where prayer is performed, and comforts praying ſouls. But God dwells in Zian, 
« this is his reſt for ever, for he has deſired it, Pſal. cxxxii. 13, 14. Therefore 
holy ſouls would dwell there alſo. David would have the ark brought to Zion, that 
he might dwell with God: And he often longed to dwell in God's houſe, Pſal. 

xxvii. 4. Peter was near God on the holy mount, and he was immediately for 
making tabernacles, and dwelling: there, Lade ix. 33. f 

He that has drawn near to God in worſhip, enjoys ſo much pleaſure in- common. 
ordinances, that he breathes after ſpecial ones: With God's invitations he is pleaſed, . 
and perſuaded to come, and he would fain taſte the entertainment. When Chriſt by his 
meſſengers ſpeaks in general to mankind, he finds a ſweetneſs in the voice, he longs 
therefore to have Chriſt ſpeak particularly to him as a believer and a friend. When. 
Chriſt publiſhes love to the world, it is pleaſant to hear it: But he longs to hear him 
lay to his own ſoul, my beloved. He has heard wiſdom inviting the ſons of men- 20 
her feaſt. Prov. ix. g. Come eat of my bread, and drink of che wine which I have 


mingled. ®* 
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mingled. He has taſted of theſe Nun in the ſpiritual ſenſe of them, and he 
— e thereof in all the ſenſible emblems 3 in 87 uc 
He is well pleaſed with the covenant of grace, and he agrees to it heartily; he 
would therefore ſet his own ſeal to it, and receive a ſeal from God. He that has a 
true reliſh of divine privileges, will long after their increaſe and enlargement; he 
that has felt. any thing of heaven, will get as near it as poſſible here on earth. 
. Now are theſe the breathings of our ſouls ? Have we ever found ſuch divine de- 
light in approaching to God, as makes us long after greater degrees of nearneſs to 
him? We have reaſon to doubt, whether our hearts ever drew near to God in the 
common inſtitutions of his worſhip, ſuch as prayer, reading, and hearing the word, 
if we have no appetite to the ſpecial entertainments of his houſe, and the proviſions 
of his holy table. We may juſtly queſtion, whether our ſouls are b t near to 
God at all, 7 3 to — with _ by 2 
Reaſon II. He that feels grace n in hi approaching to will 
be ever purſuing thoſe methods whereby it may be carried on. The very word 
vixeSopu, or edification, which is uſed in ſeveral places of the new teſtament to fignify 
the growth of grace, does ly mean building up, and ſeems to have a ſpecial 
reference to the houſe of that ſpiritual building to which every true chriſtian 
ſhould belong, and that in a viſible manner too. He that was convinced of fin and 
of righteouſneſs, and was led into the glorious light of the goſpel, by drawing near 
to God in public worſhip, when he was before blind and ignorant, will ſurely ſeek 
- greater nearneſs to that he — inſure divine illuminations, and dwell always 
in the light. He that was ſanctified and made a new creature, by approaching to 
God in the common miniſtrations of his temple, will lay himſelf under all the ſpecial 
advantages that the temple is furniſhed with, to maintain his new nature, and increaſe 
in holineſs. The communion of the ſaints, and the fellowſhip of a church, is an 
appointed means for the increaſe of grace, and fruitfulneſs in every good work, 
Hſal. xcii. 13, 14. * Thoſe that be planted in the houſe of the Lord, ſhall flou- 
Tiſh in the courts of our God; they ſhall ſtill bring forth fruit in old they ſhall 
be fat and flouriſhing,” And I think I may pronounce this truth boldly, + That 


oft 


ſoul has nothing of true religion or — 6h is perfectly contented with any 

little and low degrees of it, and does notdefire it's increaſe. : | 
The chriſtian who has found God in his ſanctuary according to his word, longs to 
be ſatisfied with more of his ſpecial goodneſs. Tou may read his encouragements in 
the words of the prophet, Jai. lv. 3, 11. compared with chapter lvi. 4—7. When 
the Lord ſaid to him in the public miniſtry, © Incline your ear and come unto me, 
hear and your ſoul ſhall live; and I will make an everlaſting covenant with you; 
he heard the invitation of mercy, and he entered into the coyenant of the Lord, and 
he begun to taſte his grace: He came, he heard, and his ſoul lives. He has found 
the word of God accompliſhing his good pleaſure, and proſpered thus far in the 
thing for which it was ſent: Therefore he joins himſelf to the Lord, and takes up 
his place in his houſe, and takes hold on his covenant in a public profeſſion ; he 
hopes, now he is brought to God's holy mountain, that he ſhall be made joyful in his 
houſe of prayer, | 
He that has found the accompliſhment of ſome promiſes, would put his ſoul di- 
rectly under the influence of all of them. He has faith, and believes that God is faith- 
ful, and will fulfil all his relations; he has truſted in ſeveral of the relations which 
| God has aſſumed, and found them already fulfilled, as a faithful creator, —— 
| | mer, 
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rodeemer, 8&&c. now he would put himſelf under his care as'a Father of the family, 
and a maſter of the houſe, as the king of his church; and when he enters into Zion, 
or joins himſelf to a chriſtian church, he humbly _ to find thoſe promiſes 
made good, Pſal. cxxxii. 15, 16: © I will abundantly bleſs her proviſion ; I will 
ſatisfy her poor with bread. I will alſo clothe her prieſts with ſalvation, and her 
ſaints ſhall ſhout aloud for joy. And Pſal. xcii. 13. Thoſe who are planted in 
the courts'of God ſhall flouriſh and be fruitful there.” | | 

No it is to put this queſtion to our on ſouls: Do thoſe of us who are 
joined in holy fellowſhip take pleaſure in our ſtation in the church, as it is an ap- 
pointed means to.increafe grace in us, and to promote univerſal holineſs both of heart 
and life? Do. we wait upon God in the ſolemn ordinances of his church, with a. 

bumble faith in his promiſes, that he will meet and bleſs us there? 

And as for thoſe of us who have not yet taken up our places in the houſe of God, 
do we defire that holineſs ſhould increaſe in us ? why then do we not breathe 
after the bleſſings of Sion, and an accompliſhment of thoſe promiſes which God has 
made to his church? What ſign or evidence can we have that we ever begun to re- 
ceive grace from God, if we have no longing deſires of foul to enjoy greater degrees 
of it? And how-can we pretend to long after growth in grace, if we refuſe the ap- 
pointed means of it? 1 

Reafon III. . He that is cauſed to draw near to God in public worſhip, finds his 
ſoul ſoftened by the approaches of divine grace, and feels the awful impreſſion of di- 
vine commands to * im ſocial worſnip. He reads his duty plain by the light 
of nature, that there ought to be religious ſocieties, and public honour paid to God: 
He reads it. yet plainer in the word of ſcripture, that the original chriſtians were 
wont to form themſelves into churches, or ſacred ſocieties, to celebrate the inſtitu · 
tions of their Lord, and are required by the apoſtle not to forſake theſe aſſemblies : 
His conſcience feels the divine authority, and he can cannot reſiſt plain duty. 

It would be too large here to lay down half the reaſons of churchsfellowſhip, as a: 
duty incumbent on thoſe that have taſted of the grace of God; it may be proved in 
a typical way at leaft, from the practice of the Jetos, and the church under the old. 
teſtament, in their public and ſolemn covenanting with God: It may be further evi- 
denced by the many prophecies and promiſes concerning Zion, ſome of which have - 
a reference to new-teſtament times, and the aſſemblies of the ſaints under the diſpen-- 
lation of the goſpel : It may be inferred from the directions of our Lord Jeſus ch. | 
concerning the. diſcipline of a church, as well as from the poſitive inſtitution of the 
Lord's ſupper, which muſt not be celebrated but in a chriſtian aſſembly: It may be 
argued from the many counſels and directions which faint Paul has given concerning 
various offices, and forms of order and government, which can have no place, but 
in a particular church: The t deſigns and ends of church-fellowſhip, with re- 

gard to the public honour of God, the glory of Chrift,. and the ſpiritual benefit of 
men, are ſufficient proofs of this duty: And all theſe arguments are eſtabliſhed and 
confirmed by the practice of the apoſtles, and the primitive converts. ; 

Now I ſay, a ſoul that has approached unto God in divine ordinances,.will obey 
divine commands: He that taſtes ſacred pleaſure, will learn ſacred duty. He that 
has received divine mercy, will reverence divine authority. So the ſaints in 2 Cor. 

Vit. 5. * They gave their own ſelves firſt to the Lord; and then reſigned themſelves 
to the directions and commands of the apoſtles, according to the will of God. 
Now let us ſee whether we feel the influence of this command. Do we, who are: 
Joined in holy communion, continue our ſtations. in a church of Chrift, from the 


authority. 


— — 
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authority: of a divine inſtitution, and love to the ordinance? Or is ĩt becauſe we can- 
without difficulty or ſhame break the bonds of Cbriſt, and caſt his cords from us? 
And let us all examine by this rule, whether we truly approach unto God in ordi- 
nances, or no. Have we been melted by divine love into a compliance with all the 
znſtitutions of God? Or can we eaſily content ourſelves to make a mere common 
profeſſion, without ever ſubjecting ourſelves to the ordinances of God's houſe ? If 
you believe the ſpecial ſolemnities of the church to be a divine appointment, and yet 


have no thought or deſire tending that way, you will have much ado to prove that 


you are ſincere in any part of worſhip. e 

.... Reaſon. IV. He that truly draws near to God, finds ſo much ſatisfaction in it, 
that he loves to lay himſelf under more and ſtronger engagements to abide near to 
him. Thoſe that delight in ſeeking the Lord their God, will not only aſk the way 
to Zion with their faces thitherward, but they will alſo agree together and ſay, 
Come, and let us. join ourſelves to the Lord in a perpetual covenant that ſhall not 
be forgotten, Jer. I. 4, 5. In a ſolemn manner they will give themſelves up to 
the Lord in the face of his church. They take pleaſure to lay bonds on their ſouls 
to walk cloſely with God; and they believe, and rejoice that the great God engages 
himſelf at the ſame time to walk with them, according to his ancient promiſe, Lev. 
XXvi. 3, 12. If ye walk in my ſtatutes, and keep my commandments. and do 
Sher. will walk among you, and will be your God; and ye ſhall be my peo- 

So on: 1 85 14 1 | . 

ks Beſides, a perſon that is truly brought near to God by Jeſus Chrift, loves to put 
himſelf under the watch and care of Chrift, and that in the moſt expreſs and ſenſible 
manner, by coming into his houſe. . He takes up his place there, that he wy be 


graded from. thoſe remprations, whereby che world might allure him to depart from 


G0 n. He gives himſelf up to the care and watchfulneſs of the paſtor, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to watch over ſouls: He ſubjects himſelf to the watchful eye and care 
of all his brethren and fellow-chriſtians in the church, that they may be as guards 
and aſſiſtants to him in his holy. work. He thinks he can never lay himſelf under 
too many obligations to the Lord; and he deſires that the vows of God may ever 
abide upon him, that his ſoul may be kept from all iniquity, and from wandering 
into forbidden ways. | | 7 9 
Shall I intreat you now to enquire whether this be the temper of your hearts? 
Have you found ſo much pleaſure in approaching God, and are you ſo fully per- 
ſaaded that your happineſs conſiſts in it, that you are deſirous to bind yourſelves in 
the ſtrongeſt manner to abide with God? Or do you think you have too many bonds 
upon you already? And is it for that reaſon you abſtain from the fellowſhip of a 
church, leſt ye ſhould be tied too faſt to religion, and have too many eyes and guards 
upon you? It is a dangerous ſign that you have never been truly brought near to 
God, if you are willing to live at a looſer rate, and are afraid of too many engage- 
ments toholineſs. 8b NE, io we 
Reaſon V. He that draws near to God in worſhip, and enjoys the ſweetneſs of 
the ordinances of Chriſ, will endeavour to maintain his public honour in the world.” 
It is by ſuch a public profeſſion, Chriſt is honoured among men, and in his houſe are 
his ordinances celebrated. Now ſhould chriſtians refs this duty, where would 
be a church to bear up the holy name of Chriſt in this ſinful world? Where would 
be a houſe, of God for ordinances to be adminiſtered in? It is therefore out of love 
to the ordinances -where his ſoul has approached nigh to God, and out of love to 
Chriſt, to ſupport his glory, and confeſs him among men, that ſuch a poſs. gil 
; | we 
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dwell-in che courts, in the houſe of the Lord, and give up his name to/Chrift in the 
And what can our conſciences anſwer now to ſuch an enquiry as this? What 
concern have we for the public honour of Chriſt ? Can we pretend to have taſted of 
his grace, and have no regard for his glory? Do we plead: his name before God 
as our only hope, and are we unwilling to confeſs his name before men ? Are there 
none of you in this afſembly, who hope you are brought near to God by the bloud 
of Chriſt, and yet delay and refuſe to give this public honour to him in the world? 
What would become of the profeſſion of the name arid glory of Chriſ among men, 
if all were of your mind, — took no more care to maintain it than you do? Where 
would any church of Chriſt be found? Where would the ſpecial ordinances of 
the goſpel be adminiſtered ? Or any ſuch thing as the public communion of the 
ſaints ? If all were ſo negligent in this matter as you are, churches would be loft, 
and the Lord's ſupper quite forgotten ʒ though our Lord appointed it to continue 
till he cone een 
Reaſon VI. He that is brought near to God, and united to Cbriſt, will love 
to look like one that is near God, like a member of Cbriſt, and one of the 
body. He that is of the family of the faithful, delights to appear like one of 
Cbriſt's houſhold, and therefore will dwell in his houſe. Goſpel viſible churches are 
types of the inviſible: And a true chriſtian is not aſnamed to on his relation to the 
church above, by his communion with the church on earth. | 
It is true, a perſon may be a/ child of God in ſecret, and of the houſhold of Chrif, 
and yet may not at prefent have taken up his place in the family, nor dwell in the 
houſe of God, nor be joined to any viſible church; but then ſuch perſons look like 
ſtrangers, like the children of this world, for they dwell with them in the viſible 
ingdom of Satan: Now true chriſtians would, or ſhould look like themſelves, 
and not appear like foreigners and ſtrangers, but as fellow - citizens with the ſaints,” 
I Lontele there may be ſome ſeaſons and circumſtances, which may rot only in- 
dulge, but even oblige chriſtians to conceal their character and proteſſion. Piety 
and prudence agree well together; and we are not to expoſe ourſelves, nor our ſacred 
things, to a cruel and . age, without an apparent call of Cbriſt. Pearls 
muſt not be caſt before ſwine, leſt they trample them under their feet, and turn again 
and tear us.” Afatth.vii. 6. But remember, my friends, that this can never be an excufe 
for a conſtant and an univerſal negle& of the — of Cbriſt, and eommunion 
with his churches: And doubtleſs the guilt of ſuch a neglect is more hainous in a 
day of liberty, and when there is the temptation and danger. ö 
Reaſon VII. “ He that approaches to God the Father, and holds communion 
with him, loves to be near the children, and to hold communion with the ſaints; 
for he that loves God, muſt love his brother _ 1 Joby — 21. And — muft 
ſhew his love by delighting in their — y; and dwelling with them, in the houſe 
of their — F ny He muſt and wil hold a viſſble fellowſhip with them, as 
he hopes he has a ſhare in their inviſible bleſſings. All their infirmities and their 
follies do not diſguſt him half ſo much, as. the image of Godin ehem g ves him 
ſure : He loves to be with them, for God is with them; and he longs to be one of 
them, for they are one with Chriſt, united to him in one Spirit. There is a more 
intimate fi in holy converſation among the inhabitants of one houſe, among 
the members of a chriſtian church. They grow into an inward acquaintance : 
There is an opening their boſoms and their hearts to their brethren, and a ſacred 
You, VI. 8 friendſhip 
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friendſhip in ſpiritual affairs. Set what affeſtionate intimacy Devid expreſſes, and 
what in — he ſpeaks — a fellow- member of the jeijſbß church, though 

he indeed proved a falle one, P/al. Iv. 13, 14. ** Thou my equal, my guide, and 
my acquaintance z we took ſweet counſel together, and walked unto the houſe of 
God in company: And fellow-chriſtians in the ſame ſociety do, or ſhould-maintain 
ſuch a pious amity. | 1842 (3 | uot. vin; 

| Surely we have but poor evidences that our ſouls approach to God in his worſhip, 
if we have mean thoughts of his family, and deſpiſe his children, as though they 


were not worthy to be one with us, or we aſhamed to be one with them. Will God, 


the glorious and the holy dwell amongſt them, and are they too deſpicable and un- 
worthy to have our company? Let us aſk our own hearts, if we are related to God 


| by adoption, and become his children, why do we not join ourſelves to the family, 


and hold communion with our brethren ? ieee Hf) . 
Reflexion I. What further remarks ſhall we make now, at laſt, upon this doctrine, and 
this diſcourſe? Surely they teach us to make a ſevere reflexion upon ourſelves. and 


aur conduct; ik we find no deſire to dwell in the houſe of God, no breathings of ſoul 


after the fellowſhip of ſaints, and the ſpecial ordinances of the church of Cbriſt. 
Either we labour under ſome miſtake, ſome ignorance of duty ; or we are under the 
power of ſome preſent temptation ;. or elſe our fancied approaches to God are but 
deceits and deluſions. Obſerve my words, I cannot ſay this is the caſe of all that 
are not joined to the diſciples, and added to the viſible church; but this muſt be the 
caſe of all that have nodeſires of it, They that have no inclination to get nearer to 
God than they are, have a juſt reaſon to think they were never brought near him. 
Reflexion IL. © There are furely ſome ſenſible defects or corruptions in that church, or 
there is a decay of religion in it's members, where church-fellowfhip is not ſtill eſteem- 
ed a pleaſure and a privilege.” Where holy communion. is an inſipid and taſtleſs thing, 
there muſt be ſome degrees of diſtance and eſtrangement between God and his peo- 
ple; either God is in ſome meaſure withdrawn from that church, where ſaints delight 


not in their public aſſemblies and ordinances, or he is withdrawn from our ſouls, if 


we take not delight therein; for where God dwells among his ſaints, pleaſure will 
dwell too. It is the preſence of God makes heaven, where pleaſures are grown up 
to their full perfection. n £2 1 125 

Let us aſk our ſouls, whether we are not decaying chriſtians ? Did we not uſe to 
come up to the houſe of God with. joy, and worſhip together with delight? 
And that perhaps in times of difficulty too, as well as in days of greater liberty? 
What a bleſſed frame of ſpirit was David in? Pſal. xlii. 4. And ſurely we have feit 
the ſame ſacred pleaſure too, when we went up, as it were, in multitudes to the 
houſe of God, with the voice of joy and praiſe. Is it thus with us at preſent ? 
Or have we loſt the * or thong e days? Where is that — 
unpatient. longing. a irſtiog after God, which once appeared among us? Our 
dwelling in the houſe of the Lord, has perhaps made the good things. of his houſe 
familiar, common and contemptible. O let us ſtrive and labour; and pray for reco- 
en Decays will grow upon us, and ſeparate us farther from God, and from 
2 5 ightful ſenſe af his favour, unleſs we are watchful, and repent and renew our 
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HE author of theſe papers has frequently fallen into company, wherein he: 
had occaſion to — the topics of — — both civil and 
religious : And having never ſettled and ranged his own. ideas and reaſonings there-+ 
upon in ſo exact and-{o harmonious-ary order as he wiſhed, he : ſome.years ago ſet 
himſelf down to try if he could draw: out his thoughts into a regular ſcheme, where- 
by he might better confirm or correct his own. conduct. He then applied himſelf, 
to a diligent and faithful enquiry, without conſulting other authors, how far his owny 
reaſon would carry him toward the eſtabliſhment of any certain religion in a country 
or nation, with a real deſire to find a juſt foundation for it, and try how far it could. 
be brought into form and method. rao il eit: 

And that he might ſecure himſelf. the better from all prejudices ariſing from pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhments, he propoſed to. himſelf. the idea of a new erected ſtate or govermn- 
ment of any kind whatſoever, . laying aſide all prepoſſeſſions and influences from the 
preſent ſtatutes and cuſtoms of, men, and from the appearances of things in any na- 
tion whatſoever, while he was engaged in theſe ſpeculations | 

In wy nega pore he has always ſhewn himſelf. on every occaſion a conſtant and 
ſincere-friend and faithful ſubject to our britifþ government; and as he endeavours to 
pay every one in church and ſtate their due, ſo he rejoices in the proteſtant ſucceſ- 

ion to the crown, and the illuſtrious family which poſſeſſes it. And it is the deſire 

of his ſoul, that our preſent rightful —— king Groxox the. ſecond: may have 
every grace and bleſſing down upon his royal perſon, to render him a Jong b 
and glorious inſtrument of divine mercy, to diffuſe bleſſings over the. whale proteſ- 
tant world, and particularly over the britifþ nation. 

As the author abhors the thought of. raiſing ſeditions in the ſtate under our happy 
conſtitution from any pretences either civil or religious, ſo he has no views of diſtur- 
bing any character or ſet of. men in thoſe juſt + preg. and poſſeſſions which they 
enjoy by the laws of the land, for he poſſeſſes all his own 2 the ſame. 

He is ſo well convinced of our happy ſituation above and beyond almoſt every 
other nation under heaven, that he | A not ſuppoſe it can be either-p or law- - 
ful for any perſons or parties among us to attempt to-ſhake the preſent tions 
of, our government, in order to introduce in practice ſuch a ſcheme of liberty 
in matters of: conſcience as theſe papers may deſcribe in ſpeculation. Surely we va- - 
lue our britiſh conſtitution and the privileges we enjoy, both civil and ſacred, at. too - 
high a rate, ever to bring the hazard and loſs of them into a competition with any 

new. 
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that he may form a better judgment — the many | 


firous to try ** how far his reaſon-could eſtabliſh a national religion, and adjuſt and 


conſcience, and ſupport the juſt authority 


| further improved minds better furniſhed, till it 


. r 


new ſchemes or models, which may be formed by the warm imaginations or doubt 
ful — of men. 
et it may be pr —— to an * for his own ſatisfaction to enter into 
tis fabjethy and 2 + 1 I his beſt capacity, 
ate conte 


in our nation concer- 
ning penal laws and teſts in civil and in religious "fairs, The author was very de- 


limit the common rights of mankind, both ſacred and civil, under this cſtabiſh- 
ment, in any country whatſoever, wherein religion may be profeſſed in various 

forms; and at the ſame time to maintain a perfect conſiſtence with all due liberty of 

of ſupreme rulers. What he had wrigten 

on this ſubject he was deſired to publiſh as à matter of further enquiry to thoſe who 

-have thought much on this argument; and perhaps it may ſerve to lead thoſe who 

have never much thought of it into a more natural and eaſy track of thinking and 
N about it. F 
Rater err thing in this eſlay ſhall prove ſo happy as to ſhed one and ſerene 
light upon this dark and noiſy — „ he hopes to and 
——— And be would take. —— tuch light 
read pert into a s and 


ous Such a and harmonious view if 
the ſecurity and caſe of civil pam in any 
true 
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Civil power in things ſacred: 
An enquiry after an eſtabliſhed religion, ) 4 
ſiſtent with the juſt liberties of mankind, and. 
practicable. under every form. of civil govern- 
ment. EY wachen e de 30 alga 
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A the nature and ends of civil government, with the ſeveral kinds of it, 
N 23nd it's extent 10 religion. 1 


E HH E deſign of civil government is to ſecure the perſons, the ies, the 
1 juſt Wen and ears bf — from the invaſions- and the Injuries of. 
their neighbours "Whereas if there were no ſuch thing as government amongſt men, 
the ſtronger would often make inroads upon the peace and poſſeſſions, the Hhiberties 
and the lives of thoſe that were weaker; and univerſal confuſion and diſorder, miſ- 
chiefs, murders, and ten thouſand miſeries would overſpread the face of the earth. 
IT. In order to this general good, viz. the preſervation of the perſons of men with. 
their peace and poſſeſſions, mankind have been led by the principles of * 


ms - "The nature and (1d; iof tivil government. Sect. I. 
ſelf-preſervation to join themſelves in diſtinct civil ſocieties z wherein as by a com- 
pact, expreſſed or implied, every ſingle perſon is concerned in the welfare and ſafety 
oh all-the-reſty and all -their aſſiſtance to defend any of the reſt when their 
peace of poſſeſſions are invaded : ſo that by this means every ſingle member of the 
lociety has the wiſdom and ſtrength of the whole engaged for his ſecurity and 
defence. | | | 

III. To attain this end moſt happily, different ſocieties have choſen different 
forms of government, as they thought moſt conducive to obtain it. * 
1. Some have deemed it proper to be governed by a ſingle perſon, and have ven- 
tured to put the authority and power of making and executing laws for guarding 
their perſons and properties, and for avenging their injuries, into the hands of a ſin- 
ole perſon; and have obliged themſelves to aſſiſt and ſupport him in the due exerciſe 
of this authority. This is called kingly government or monarchy : And where this 
kingly power has no limitations, it is called abſolute monarchy or ſovereignty. 
2. Others have committed this ſame power to the hands of a few great men or 
- nobles, perſons of riches, or high birth, or power, or who are ſuppoſed to have ſu- 
perior wiſdom and influence, who ſhall act in concert with one another to promote 
this end. This is called ariſtocracy ;- eſpecially when it is a that theſe great 


men ſhall have their heirs for their ſucceſſors, or ſhall have a right to chuſe their own 
| ſucceſſors themſelves; for then the people have diveſted themſelves of all ſhare in 
the government. 


3. A third ſort have choſen a popular government, that is, where the people them- 
elves meet and make laws, and determine things of importance by a common vote 
or the ſentence of the major part. But where the ſociety is ſo numerous, that the 
people cannot all meet together for this end, they have parcelled out themſelves into 
apy diſtrics, and Cppſerr particular perfons to repreſent them in each diſtrict. Thus 
2 ſaid to act and govern themfelves by theſe their repreſentatives, which 
are choſen anew by the people as often they think]fit, or at annual or any ſtated ſeaſons 
which the people agree upon. This is called democracy; and ſuch a ſtate is a pro- 
per republic or commonwealth in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. | 
4. There are other ſocieties again, which have made a compound government out 
of ſeveral of theſe ; ſo the ancient roman government had the . patres,” or *patricii,” 
or ſenators as their nobility, and yet the plebeians or common people hadmuch ſhare in 
the government too by their power in chuſing officers, &c. Aﬀer the year of the city 
three hundred and eighty ſeven, the two conſuls were generally one patrician and one 
plebeian. Sometimes there is made a mixture of all theſe forms of government: Such 


was the roman under their emperors, if not under ſome of their kings; at leaſt, 


there was the ppc of it. | 8 
But the moſt regular mixture ſeems to be that wherein the choſen repreſentatives 
of the people have their diſtinct ſhare of government, the nobles or great men have 
their ſhare, and a ſingle perſon or the king has his part and ſhare in this authority, 
and all agreed upon by the whole community, or by perſons choſen to repreſent 
them. This. is called a mixed monarchy ; and herein theſe three eſtates of the king- 
dom are ſuppoſed by mutual aſſiſtances and mutual limitations, not only to ſecure 
the common peace, the liberty and welfare of the nation from enemies, but to guard 
it alfo from any dangerous inroads that might be made upon it by any one of theſe. 
three powers themſelves. Such is the happineſs of Great Britain under the king, 
lords, and commons. a | v 25 * 


IV. Here 


agreement between the governors and 
ſhall make it their care and 
rties and properties, by reſtraining or 
overned ſubmit to 
nd alſo that they oblige themſelves to p 
nours, and taxes, and yield ſuch aſſiſtance to the governors wi 
ers, and their money or poſſeſſions, as may beſt obtain the great ends of govern- 


themz and that the 
of theſe practices: 


The nature and ends of civil government, 


IV. Here let it be noted, that whoſoever has the power of making laws, whether 
the king, the nobles, or the people, or all theſe together, yet ſtill the particular ex- 
ecution of theſe laws muſt be committed to many particular magiſtrates or officers, 
and they are uſually fixed in a ſubordination to one another, each of them fulfilling” 
their ſeveral poſts throughout the nation, in order to ſecure the general peace. 

V. In all theſe forms of government there is, as I hinted before, a compact or 


erned, expreſſed or implied, viz. that the 
ſineſs to protect the people in their lives, li- 
niſhing thoſe who injure, attack or aſſault 


puniſhed if any of them are found guilty 


ment, and the common ſafety of the whole ſociety. 


capacities to defend and preſerve the 
ciety, ſo long as he and his fellow- 
all their natural rights and liberties. The very reaſon of man and the nature of 


VI. For this purpoſe therefore, each perſon by this compact willingly abridges 
himſelf of ſome part of his original liberty or property, for the common ſervice of 
the ſociety of which he is a member : And he engages himſelf with his powers and 
ace, and order, and government of the ſo- 


ay ſuch homage, ho- 
their natural pow- 


are protected by it, in the enjoyment of 


ſhew us the neceſſity of ſuch agreements. 
that though no particular form of go- 


. From this view of things it appears, 
vernment, beſides the ancient jewiſh, could claim divine right, yet all 
ly from God, as he is the author of nature and 

God of order and juſtice : And every particular government which is 
by men, ſo far as it retains the original deſign 
ſerves the peace and liberties of mankind, ought to be ſubmitted to, and is ſuppor- 
ted by the authority of God ; for it is God our creator, who by the light of reaſon 
government, in order to their mutual help, and preſerva- 


In this ſenſe it is that the two 


in general, is original 


hath led mankind into civil 


powers, St. Peter calls the ordinance of man, 
forms of this government which men agree upon, or appoint : And indeed God has 
n, and appoint the particular forms: And ſo far as any of 
end, they muſt be ſubmitted to, and ſupported, as an ap- 


left it to men to agree 
them purſue and attain 


great apoſtles Peter and Paul vindicate civil 
vernors, and demand ſubjection to them from chriſtians. Rom. xiii. 1-4. 
every ſoul be ſubject to the higher powers; for there is no power but of God: The 
powers that be, are ordained of God. Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth the power, reſiſ- 
teth the ordinance of God, and they that reſiſt ſhall receive to themſelves damnation, 
that is, are condemned; for rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. 
1 Pet. ii. 13. © Submit yourſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake ; 
whether it be to the king as ſupreme, or to governors as to them who are ſent by 


him, for the puniſhment of evil-doers, and the praiſe of them that do well.” What 
St Paul ſaith, is ordained of God, that is, in 


of government, and fai 


vernment or civil 


neral, as civil 
— is, in particular, as to the ſeveral 


pointment or ordinance both of God and man. 


fit of men in 


VIII. Though civil government is an ordinance of God, and appointed by him 
according to the light of reaſon, and is thus far ſupported by divine revelation, yet 
in it's proper aims and deſigns it hath no direct reach nor authority beyond the bene- 
is world : Wah nor the affairs of a 


138 God acknowledged, and an oath neceſſary. Sect. II. 
Nate come within it's coghizance, any further than they have a moſt evident reference 
to the natural and civil welfare of men in the preſent life: It was only for the ſecu- 
: rity of their natural and civil intereſts and rights, that men at firſt joined themſelves 
in civil ſocieties, and not that their governors ſhould chuſe their religion for 
them. | | 
Government itſelf is a neceſſary thing in this world, and a natural or moral in- 
ſtitution of God among perſons of all ſorts of religion, whether heathens, turks, or 
chriſtians, to preſerve them in preſent peace: Nor do any of theſe religions alter the 
nature of civil government *. * 
IX. Whereas if civil government did properly extend it's authority to religion 
and the things of a future happineſs, no government or governors could be ſaid to 
be appointed of God who are of a falſe religion; and thoſe only who know and 
— and promote the true religion, and lead people in a right way to this future 
happineſs, could be of God's appointment; even as no government extending to 
civil things can be ſaid to be of God any further than it'tends to promote the civil 
peace and welfare. | 585 | 
But if ſuchan unreaſonable and abſurd opinion as this were allowed, viz. that the 
appointment of true religion belongs to the civil goverment, and there is but one 
true religion, it would cut off civil government from being an appointment of -God 
among all the nations of the earth, and in all ages of the world who had loſt the 
true religion; and all thoſe nations -and ages would be left to everlaſting anarchy 
and confuſion, till God brought the true religion among them. | 
X. And on the other hand, if the authority of every civil government extended to 
direct the affairs of religion, and that by God's appointment; then every govern- 
ment would have a right to determine what ſhall be the religion of that ſociety or 
nation; and by this means, as the true religion is profeſſed by very few civil govern- 
ments in compariſon of the multitudes of falſe religions, there would be an obliga- 
tion from God on the greateſt part of mankind to ſabmit to their governors when 
they enjoin a falſe religion, and receive, and practiſe it inſtead of the true, which is 
too abſurd a thing to be ſuppoſed. EN 


n D Bo o n . 
The neceſſity of acknowledging a God, and the religion of an oath. 


L FF\HOU GH religion, fo far as it relates to the ſalvation of our ſouls and a 
f 1 future world of happineſs, doth not come within the cognizance of civil 
government; yet as the affairs of men are ſituated in this world under all govern- 
ments, there are ſeveral things relating to our civil welfare which ſeem to require the 
knowledge and profeſſion of a God; as theſe four for inſtance: 1, Witneſſing in 
8383 between two | a. 3 in criminal eaſes. g. Security 
againſt ſecret plots and miſchiefs from the people. 4. Guarding againſt oppreſſion 
and injuſtice of the rulers. Let us conſider each of theſe diſtinctly, Codd 


1. The 


* What exception muſt be made for the jexv;b government, which was revealed to Myer, and was al- 
moſt entirely divine, ſhall be taken notice of in it's due place. 
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1. The caſe of © vwitneſſing in controverſies between two contending parties requires 
the acknowledgment of a God. Partly through the ignorance of men, and part- 
ly — their evil inclinations, there will be controverſies frequently ariſing among 
the people, which muſt be determined by the magiſtrate as a judge of right and 
wrong. Now in order to ſearch into the truth of things, and the right of parti- 
cular perſons, it is not thought proper for the magiſtrate uſually to give credit to 
any perſons in their own cauſe, — there is no concurrent witneſs or witneſſes who 
declare the ſame thing. | 

And whereas witneſſes in many diſputes about property may juſtly be ſuſpected to 
warp from the truth through private influences, it there be no other perſon who can 
detect and diſcover them, therefore it is neceſſary they ſhould have ſome knowledge, 
and make ſome profeſſion of an inviſible power who made and governs the world, 
who fees and hears and knows every thing which is done among men, and who is a 
PE gs truth, and ſome time. or other will terribly puniſh falſchood 
and lying. 

2. % The caſe of information againſt criminals requires ſome profeſſion of a God.“ 
Let it be conſidered, that whatſoever injuries or frauds, crimes or miſchiefs, are 
practiſed or committed in any nation under theſe errang they cannot be pu- 
niſhed till thoſe magiſtrates who are executors of the laws, are informed of them; 
nor can ſuch informers at all times be ſafely credited, becauſe they may have no re- 
gard to truth in themſelves, or they may be ſwayed by ſome evil bias, unleſs they 
have ſome knowledge or belief and reverence of a ligher power who knows all truth, 
and will avenge falſehood. | 

3 Io ſecure a ſtare againſt ſecret plots and miſchievous deſigns of the people 
requires the profeſſion of a divine being. There are many frauds and plots, and 
ſecret evil practices which tend to the injury of mankind, to the ruin of all govern- 
ment and peace in a nation, and yet they cannot perhaps be found out by the eyes of 
men ſoon enough to prevent the miſchief intended. Therefore the belief and awful 
ſenſe of ſome all- knowing and over-ruling power is needful to guard the evil minds 
of men againſt contriving theſe ſecret miſchievous practices, and the profeſſion of 
this belief is a neceſſary band of common union and ſafety. 

4. The acknowledgment of a God is neceſſary to guard officers and rulers from 
oppreſſing the people. Magiſtrates or officers themſelves may be ealily inclined or 
tempted to neglect their duty to the people, they may be bribed or frightened to paſs 
wicked and unjuſt: judgments on men, or to commit grievous . and acts of 
violence upon them, if they have no knowledge nor belief of any ſuperior power 
who rules the world, and will puniſh unfaithfulneſs, injuſtice, violence, oppreſſion 
and falſehood in all ranks of his creatures, whether high or low, rich or poor. 

II. In order therefore to a peaceful and ſucceſsful government, and to the preſer- 
vation of every man in his rights and liberties, it is neceſſary that both the governors 
and the ſubjects ſhould acknowledge ſome God, that is, ſome ſuperior inviſible pow- 
er who governs the world, who knows all ſecret things, and will puniſh thoſe crimes 
or thoſe acts of injuſtice or falſehood, either in the governor or the governed, which 
violate the common welfare of mankind, and which are committed in ſecret. 

Whatever ſome witty perſons have pretended, that a kingdom or ſtate of atheiſts 
may be ſupported without any regard to a God or religion, it has huge and dreadful 
3 attending it, 5 the wicked and perverſe tempers and man- 
ners of men. 


T 2 III. Now 


—— — — 
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III. Now to ſecure a civil government in the execution of it's proper deſigns, to 


ſecure the mutual fidelity of ſubjects and their governors, and to ſecure the truth of 


witneſſes in matters of controverſy, and in informations brought __ any crimi- 


nals, the bond of an oath is the ultimate reſort of men: For an oath is a ſolemn ap- 


por to a God, concerning the truth of what they declare; it is an appeal to ſome 

uperior and inviſible power, who will avenge falſehood and perjury wherelover it is 

practiſed, though it ſhould not or could not be found m_— the ſearch of men. 
And let it be obſerved that an oath or an appeal to God concerning truth always 

inplies in it, that we hope for a bleſſing from this God upon our —_— if we 

ſ>eak the truth; but that we imprecate the vengeance of this God to fall upon 

us, if we knowingly ſpeak what is falſe, or act contrary to our covenants or en- 

ments. ; 

IV. I would fain have it obſerved alſo yet further that it will bea much more effec- 
tual means to ſecure mankind from perjury, and from every degree of falſehood or 
violation of an oath, if the oath were always adminiſtered by the — with 
the utmoſt ſolemnity, and if the words in which an oath is formed did expreſs the 
i nprecation or curſe upon falſehood ſtrongly and terribly, rather than if it expreſſed 
only the bleſſing upon truth and faithfulneſs. And I have often thought that one 
reaſon why there is ſo much perjury in our nation, and the religion of an oath has ſo 
little force upon the conſciences of men, is becauſe in our common form, So hel 
me God, the bleſſing only is expreſſed, and the curſe is concealed and only impli- 


ed at a diſtance ; ſo that very few who take the oath have ſuch an awful ſenſe of 


their tranſactions with an almighty avenging power at ſuch a ſeaſon as they ought 
to have, for want of the plainer appearance of the imprecation, as well as for want 
of greater ſolemnity in the manner of adminiſtring and taking the oath, 


I well remember in former years a gentleman, who was a juſtice of peace in the 


country, informed me that ignorant people would eaſily be perſuaded by their neigh- 
bours to go to take their oath before him concerning particular facts, when they 
would not be perſuaded to aſſert the ſame thing boldly with ſome terrible imprecation 
themſelves, of broken or withered limbs, if they did not utter the truth. 

V. Upon the whole it is neceſſary, that the governors and governed ſhould ac- 
knowledge and profeſs their belief and veneration of a God, that is, of ſome ſupe- 


_ Tior and inviſible power who will puniſh perjury and violence and ſecret crimes 


the welfare of mankind. And it ſeems a molt proper and agreeable, if not a neceſ- 
ſary thing, that each ſhould be bound to the other, that is, the governors to the 
people, and the people to the governors by the ſolemnity of an oath, to fulfil their 
mutual duties and engagements of protection and obedience. In Great Britain the 
kings are engaged hereto by their coronation-oath, and the people by the oath of al- 


legiance. 


The coronation-oath obliges the king to grant and keep and confirm to his le 
the laws and cuſtoms, &c. and alſo, — — 5 to — law, juſtice and Alete. 
tion in mercy and truth to be executed in all his judgments. 

The oath of allegiance obliges the people to ſupport the king in all his juſt 
rights and powers, ſo far as he can, doth, and will protect his ſubjects in their juſt 
rights and properties. 


It is evidently a mutual contract, and both are bound to each other by this ſolem · 


nity of an oath. 


VI. It 
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VI. It ſeems to me alſo very proper, that the outward ceremony or action which 
is uſed in rags. - whether it be lifting up the hand, or kiſſing the book, &c. be 
publicly and authoritatively declared, not to be deſigned as a religious ceremony, 
whereby we pay our invented honours to God in the act of ſwearing, but that it is 
uſed only as a civil geſture or ſign, whereby we teſtify to the world that we do call 
God to witneſs to the truth of that we ſpeak. Hereby we ſhall ſecure many ſcrupu- 
lous perſons from the fear of taking an oath with that ſign, leſt chey ſhould thereby 
worſhip the great God by ceremonies invented by men, which many good ſubjects 
have t _ unlawful. Or if they do ſtill really and in conſcience ſcruple any par- 
ticular geſture or outward ſign, or ceremony, their oath expreſſed in full and ſtrong 
language ſhould be taken without it. 

VII. If any particular perſons of known ſobriety ſhould declare ſolemnly, that 
from a principle of conſcience they ſcruple the form of an oath or a folemn appeal 
to God concerning the truth, I think they are bound to give ſome proper ſatisfaction 
to the government, that the form of words which they uſe in witneſſing, in affirma- 
tions or promiſes, &c. ſhall be deemed in all reſpects equal to the obligation of an 
oath, viz. that their conſciences are equally bound by it before God, and that 
they ſhall incur the ſame penalties among men by the violation thereof, This will. 
relieve the people that are called quakers, who will not take any oath: And 
indeed without ſome ſuch ſecurity no perſon is fit to enjoy the privileges of civil 
government, nor to be a member of any ſtate, who refuſes to bind his truth by 
an oath. | | 

VIII. And therefore if there be any perſon who thinks and believes that the obli- 
gation ariſing from an oath, or from ſuch a ſolemn affirmation made before the civil. 
powers, may be diffolved and nullified by any other power upon earth, ſuch a perſon 
may be lawfully excluded from becoming a member of the ſtate, or enjoying any of 
the privileges thereof; unleſs he can find ſome way or other that ſhall be juſtly ſatis- 
factory to the ſtate, concerning his truth or fidelity to his neighbours and his gover- 
nors. For where one party cannot or will not effectually oblige themſelves to allegi- 
ance and fidelity, the other party is not bound to afford them civil protection and the 
privileges of the government. How far the papiſts are concerned in this matter, let 

others judge: But I ſhall have occaſion to mention this hereafter. 
IX. I will not ſtay here to debate whether it be neceſſary for this purpoſe of ſwea- 
ring for the uſes of civil government, that men ſhould acknowl one llagie almigh- 
power, that is, the true God in oppoſition to all falſe gods: For it is certain 
ome governments, who worſhipped idols or falſe gods, did believe that theſe invi- 
lible powers would puniſh injuſtice and fraud among men, and thereby did maintain 
and ſecure themſelves, and made their nation tolerably peaceful and flouriſhing 
for years or ages. But this may be afferted with abundant evidence and truth, thar 
the common acknowledgement of the one living and true God, both by princes and 
people, by the governors and governed, is by far the beſt and ſureſt band of govern- 
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* S there are many ſocial duties of the law of nature which regard the ſecurity 
of the lives and properties of men, for which all government is deſigned; 
ſuch as honeſty, juſtice, truth, gratitude, ſs to men, honour, and fidelity to 
ſuperiors, & c. fo there are many crimes which are deſtructive to their properties or 
their lives, or to their whole government and peace; ſuch as treaſon in all degrees, 
cheating, ſtealing, robbing, plundering, adultery, aſſaults, maiming, murder, and 
various other forts of injuries to the bodies of men, to their known rights, powers, 
and privileges, as well as to their eſtates, their reputation, good name, and comfort: 
Alb which ought to be in the power of civil governments to forbid and reſtrain by 
1 laws; which laws ſhould ſometimes have proper rewards: appointed for the 
ent informers and aſſiſtants of the magiſtrates, but always penalties to be inflic- 
ted on the criminal. 5 ; | | 
II. There are alſo ſome perſonal duties of the law of nature, ſuch as fobriety and 
'temperance, frugality and induſtry; and there are ſins againſt this law which relate 
primarily and chiefly to ſingle perſons, ſuch as intemperance of every kind, glut- 
tony, drunkenneſs, profuſe and riotous living, univerſal idleneſs or neglect of la- 
bour among the poor, fornication, ſelf- murder, &c. which though they do not per- 
haps ſo ſenſibly, directly, and immediately injure our neighbours, yet they are very 
| pernicious to any ſtate or government, inaſmuch as they diſpoſe men greatly to the 
commiſſion of injuries againſt their neighbours, the violation of the rights of man- 
kind, and the peace of ſociety and government, Theſe crimes ſeem therefore pro- 
perly to lie under the cognizance and the reſtraints of the civil government. 
III. Now as there are laws which are or ſhould be made in every ſociety for the 
preſervation of the peace, and for ſupporting and carrying on the common welfare 
of the ſociety ; and as ſome of theſe laws ſhould forbid thoſe ſocial crimes, ſuch as 
cheating, ſtealing, murder, adultery, &c. and theſe perſonab crimes, idleneſs, 
drunkenneſs, & c. ſo it is neceſſary in a well- conſtituted government, that there 
| ſhould be ſome common appointed way of communicating the knowledge of theſe 
laws to the people, that they may be well apprized what is their duty and what they 
are forbid to practiſe. Surely the laws of a land ſhould be made known to thoſe 
who are to walk and live according to them, and who are to be puniſned for not 
keeping them. fy TU Ic | terte 
| And by the way I wiſh I could give ſome ſufficient reaſon why, when new laws are 
made in Great Britain by the three eſtates of the kingdom, there ſhould not be as 
much care taken in a legal Peng them or the ſubſtance of them, ſo far as con- 
cerns all private perſons at leaſt, through every city and town in the nation, as there 
is of publiſhing the mere will of the prince by royal proclamations, which muſt be 
read in every market-town. Multitudes of people are as ignorant of the laws, as 
they would be of proclamations, if not publiſhed in this manner. 
IV. And for the ſame reaſon, ſince the awful veneration of a ſuperior inviſible 
power that knows all things, and can puniſh falſehood and ſecret crimes, is 2 
ay 
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fary to government, chere ſhould be ſome care taken by the governors that the know- 
ledge of this ſuperior inviſible power ſhould be ſome way proclaimed or propagated 
amongſt all 'the ſubjects. | | 
V. And though it is poſſible, as was hinted before, that the belief and acknow- 
ent of ſeveral pet ty who are avengers of falſehood and ſecret miſchief, may 
be conſiſtent with the tolerable welfare and conveniencies of the ſtate, yet it muſt be 
granted that polytheiſm, or the belief of many gods, hath ſo much abſurdity in it, and 
is ſo contrary to the light of nature, that many inconveniencies may ariſe from it; 
and therefore it is highly proper that the exiftence and perfections, the providence and 
natural and moral government of the one true God ſhould be ſome way made known 
through the nation, together with the natural veneration or reverence that is due to 
him from all men. | | 
VI. Whether the belief and proſeſſion of the one true God ſhould be impoſed on 
all the nation under any penalty, I leave others to determine. I rather think it 
ſhould not; and for theſe three reaſons. | 
Reaſon I. There may be many heathens who worſhip ſeveral gods, who yet may 
be uſeful members of the ſtate; they may heartily ö original compact of 
ernment, and may ſeal it ſincerely with an oath; they may dread the vengeance 
of cheir gods falling upon them for falſehoods, and may perhaps add great wealth 
and ſtrength to a government or nation; why then ſhould they be utterly ſecluded 
from it ? AR 
If it be objected that no ſuch perſons as idolaters were prone to live in the je- - 
iþ ſtate by the laws of God, Mr. Locke in his admirable letters of toleration — an- 
fwered that difficulty, by ſhewing that the jetiſb government was a theocracy where- - 
in God, even Jebovab, the one true God, was their political king, and therefore the 
acknowledgment of any other God was treaſon againſt the ſtate; but it never was ſo 
in any other nation upon earth | | 
Reaſon II. If the members of any ſtate or government happen to be heathens or 
idolaters, or perhaps manichees, who believe two ſovereign principles or powers, one 
of good, the other of evil, &c. they may be invited and inclined to hearken to the 
principles of true religion and chriſtianity, if they are not utterly diſc by 
finding penalties laid upon their miſtaken belief; and they might by the ſame gentle» 
neſs continue their favourable opinion of us, and grow up by degrees into believers 
of the one true God. I might repeat the ſame thing concerning the heathen neigh- 
bours of ſuch a ſtate or government, and ſtrangers who come to traffick with them. 
By ſeeing the gentleneſs and eſs of ſuch a chriſtian nation, they by degrees 
may attend to the goſpel of Chriſt, and be converted and become his diſciples, and 
may be allured to unite themſelves and their riches and powers to ſapport this go- 
vernment. Penalties may make diſſemblers and hypocrites, but good chriſtians are 
not to be made this way. e | 


Reaſon In. 


I would not willingly divert from my ſubject here ſo far as to ſhew, that God was the proper political 
Lord and ſupreme king of the Jeu, even after they had kings, as well as before. It was God himſelf 
who from time to time pointed out by inſpiration, or by extraordinary providences, the judges who ſhould 
rule them : It was God be meme their Kings as his deputies in an immediate manner, as Sun, Da- 
vid, Solomon who was one of David's youhger ſons, &c. It was God who divided the kingdom into te 
kingdoms, who by his prophets gave 


— qe Who cut off bis y and anointed ' Febs, 
and again cut off his poſterity, and did What ed in altering the of their kings ; FJehownb 
the holy one of a ne Wer God was alfo their king. ere 
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Reaſon III. If it be allowed that polytheiſts ſhould lie under any penalty by the 
law for owning many gods, let us ſuppoſe. a ſocinian ot an arian, a turk or a deiſt to 
be the ſupreme governor: May he not take into his head to lay the ſame penalty on 
al banaſians for owning and adoring three diſtin, infinite and almighty perſons, of 
which the unitarian governor perhaps can get no other idea than that of three gods? 
We well know that the governments of this world are not wont of themſelves to be 
too nice or too juſt in their diſtinction of theological matters, nor too ready to put 
a favourable conſtruction on the ſentiments of thoſe, who dare to differ from them. 
I fear the remonſtrances made by the athanafians drawn from a few theological or meta 
phyſical diſtinctions, or from the holy bible itſelf, would not eaſily perſuade the arian 
or ſocinian ruler, the turtiſb or deiſt governor to make any ſaving difference between 
them and other polytheiſts : And thus the idolater with many gods, and the athana- 

fan with his trinity would fall under the ſame public penalties, how unjuſt ſoever 
ſuch a ſentence might be, if thoroughly examined by chriſtian principles. | 

VII. As thoſe perſons who are appointed by the government to teach the people 
the civil rules or ſtatutes of the land, ſhould be well inſtructed in them themſelves, 
that as far as poſſible the people might never be led into a miſtake in matters wherein 
their lives and properties are concerned; ſo for the ſame reaſon, the perſons that 
ſhould be appointed by the ſtate to inſtruct the people in the knowledge of a God 

and the religion of an oath, and to acquaint them with the rules of theſe perſonal 
and ſocial virtues which are ſo neceſſary to good government, I ſay, theſe teachers 
ſhould be themſelves well inſtructed in the knowledge of God, of vice and virtue, 
and be alſo to all appearance pious and virtuous and loyal, practiſing that reverence 
to God, and thoſe civil and moral laws which they teach, that with more ſucceſs 
they may inſtruct the people in theſe things which are of ſo much importance to their 
civil welfare and the preſervation of the government. | 

VIII. As taxes are raiſed by the ſtate, and cuſtoms and tributes of various kinds 
zuſtly impoſed by the government, in order to 3 the public expences and to 
pay the public officers ; ſo it ſeems reaſonable that thoſe public officers who are ap- 

inted to inſtruct the people in the knowledge of the laws of the land, and in the 

owledge of theſe virtues and vices which affect the civil ſociety, as well as in the 
knowledge of a God who will puniſh ſecret wickedneſs, and in the ſacredneſs and ſo- 
lemnity of an oath, which is the bond of government, I ſay, it is reaſonable 
that theſe public teachers ſhould be paid or ſupported out of the civil liſt, if 1 
may ſo expreſs it, or the tribute raiſed for the ſupport of civil government, , 
ſince the ſupport and peace of the civil government ſo much depends upon 
it. , 

And perhaps we might venture ſo far as to ſay, that the preachers of natural reli- 
gion in all the more neceſſary and obvious doctrines and duties of it, which have ſo 
evident a connexion with the civil proſperity and welfare of the ſtate, may be law- 
fully maintained by the government out of the national tribute appointed to ſupply 
the civil liſt; but I affirm it not at preſent. I would ſpeak with al juſt diffidence in 
things dubious, , 1 * 


Loͤng ſince this was written, I met with rr intment of ſuch public ſermons or inſtruc- 
tions, to be given to the people in China, by their ins or governors of towns and | 
vinces, on the firſt and the fifteenth days of the month; which is actually practiſed by them there, as Pere 
Ds Halde gives us an account in his late hiſtory of China, volume I. 3. where he enumerates all 
the fixteen texts given them by the emperor io enlarge upon one or another thaw, twice a month in po 
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Of the people's attendance on theſe public teachers. 


J. 


OW a queſtion ariſes here, if there are public officers appointed to teach 
. the laws of the land, and alſo to teach the things that relate to the 
knowledge of the true God, the religion of an oath, and thoſe virtues and vices 
which concern the civil intereſts of the ſociety, may not the ſupreme power likewiſe 
oblige the people at certain ſeaſons to come and attend the lectures of theſe public 
teachers, ſuppoſing that theſe times and ſeaſons are ſo wiſely adjuſted as not to inter- 
fere with the civil intereſts of mankind or of that nation. To this I anſwer, 

IT. I fee nothing in it inconſiſtent with the rights or juſt liberties of mankind : 
And upon this account I would aſk, may not a chriſtian prince appoint a certain 
hour of the firſt day of the week which chriſtians eſteem ſacred, to be employed in 
hearing theſe lectures? And for the ſame reaſon might not a jewiſb prince appoint 
ſome part of the laſt day of the week, which the Jeus count ſacred, for perſons to 
hear ſuch lectures? And a turkiſb prince appoint his lectures of the ſame. kind upon 
a friday for the ſame reaſon ? 

III. And I might add further, that if the ſtate judge it neceſſary, that one day in 
ſeven, or nine, or twelve, or twice in a month people ſhould be reſtrained from their 
uſual labours in public, partly to give reſt to the labouring part of a nation, both 
man and beaſt, and partly that they may be more at leiſure for theſe public lectures 
in their regular courſe, I do not at preſent ſee any thing in it inconliſtent with the 
juſt liberties of the people : Provided always that the time or times appointed for 
ſuch public lectures, are not ſo numerous nor ſo large as to hinder the common wel- 
fare of the people in their ſeveral particular employments, or to obſtruct or prevent 
or too much curtail and diminiſh religious ſervices, or the neceſſary duties wherein 
conſcience obliges each of them to pay ſpecial honours to the God they profeſs ; of 
which hereafter. | 

IV. It is granted indeed, that the Jews ſo long as they were a nation under a diſ- 
tint government of their own, were actually under a theocracy ; God was their po- 
litical head and their king; and therefore the civil and the religious concerns of 
nation were more intermingled one with another in the ſame pages of the bible ; and 
the religious obſervation of certain days and times was appointed by God, as the par- 
ticular governor of that land as well as the univerſal Lord of conſcience ; which 
land was not very large in it's whole extent. But theſe peculiarities of government 
cannot be applied to any other nation or people whatſoever ; nor even to the Jews at 
preſent, who are now no united nation, but are abandoned by God their king to be a 
ſcattered people throughout the earth. 

Though nothing can be inferred from the ſpecial laws of the Jews about days ap- 
pointed for public worſhip under ſevere penalties, which would juſtify other magiſ- 
trates in enaCting ſuch laws, yet the nature of the thing, if ſuch lectures of civil and 

Vo I. VI. | U | moral 


lic aſſemblies. Almoſt every one of them contains ſome moral virtue, and there is a ſpecimen added of 
the ſermon of a Mandarin upon one of them. It may be obſei ved indeed as a defeR in the choice of theſe 
ſubjeQs, that not one of them has any relation to their gods or religion, except that which orders the fiif- 
ling of new ſects, and I think is the only one that cannot be vindicated, 
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moral laws muſt be read, will certainly require certain times to be appolntef for rea- 
ding them and attendance upon them. And therefore it will be abſolutely neceſſary 
that ſuch days, or hours at leaſt, be legally ſettled by public authority, ſince the wel- 
fare of the — requires it. 

V. It will be ſaid perhaps, that however theſe attendances are required by a law, 
it is not to be ſuppoſed they will be punctually performed nor this law obeyed, unleſs 
there be ſome penalty annexed to the neglect. I acknowledge it, and therefore the 
penalty ſhould in ſuch caſes be ſo wiſely framed and limited, that it may not exceed 
the damage the public may be ſuppoſed to ſuſtain by ſuch a neglect. | 

As for the negle& of attending theſe public lectures, I fear it will hardly be eſ- 
teemed a ſufficient penalty, that perſons by this neglect will continue ignorant of the 
laws moral and civil, and thereby be more expoſed to incur the ſeveral penalties to 
which the breaking of thoſe laws will ſubject them. If any other penalties be need- 
ful, let-others propoſe them. I would be very cautious in appointing penalties, 
though a law has but ſmall force without them. 3 l 

VI. But it will be objected here in oppoſition to any ſuch penalties, ſince God on- 
ly is the Lord of conſcience, no government has any right or authority to impoſe 
any thing on the conſciences of it's ſubjects, which they ſolemnly declare or ſwear 
they believe to be unlawful or offenſive to God, as ſhall be more particularly ſhewn 
afterward : Suppoſe then any perſons ſhould pretend their conſcience does not per- 
mit them to attend upon theſe eſtabliſhed moral lectures of the veneration due to 
a God, and the various civil duties to men on thoſe days or at thoſe ſeaſons that are 
appointed by the ſtate for theſe lectures: As for inſtance, ſuppoſe a chriſtian in a 
turkiſh country be appointed to attend on theſe public lectures on the Lord's day or 
ſunday which he accounts facred ; of ſuppoſe a jew ſhould be required to give his at- 
tention to them on a ſaturday, which is his ſabbath ; would not this be a violation 
of the rights of conſcience, if this attendance on theſe eſtabliſhed lectures were im- 

with a penalty ? | | | 
I muſt anſwer till, that conſcience in things relating to God muſt not be impoſed 
upon, nor can men be obliged to alienate ſacred time to mere civil purpoſes, but 
where the real neceſſities of the tate require it; and there I ſuppoſe God will not ac- 
count it criminal to comply with the neceſſities of the ſtate on his own ſacred day; 
as for inſtance, to ſtop a flood, to quench a fire, or to repel an invaſion. | 

And as the conſciences of the ſubjects ſhould not without neceffity be impoſed up- 
on to hear theſe national ſtatutes or civil lectures, where they think the ſacred time 
is profaned hereby; ſo it is ſtill more evident that no perſon ſhould be conſtrained 
againſt his conſcience to be a reader of theſe civil leftures, who thinks either the 
reading itſelf or the time of reading to be unlawful or offenfive to God. And I 
think it can never be ſuppoſed that the neceſſities of the ſtate can be ſuch, as to re- 
quire thoſe very perſons to read theſe things who think it 'unlawful to do it. Surely 
others ſhould do that office. | 5 - : 

Yet if I may ſpeak my moſt free and reaſonable thoughts here, I can hardly be- 
lieve the great God would account it a violation of ſome part of his appointed ſab- 
bath, whether ſaturday or ſunday, to hear ſuch · leſſons of morality and virtue, or 

leſſons of the knowledge of God and duty to him and to civil governors, which 

ſhould be the chief ſubſtance of theſe lectures: For we find even under the ſtrictneſ- 

ſes of the jewiſh ſabbatizing, our bleſſed Saviour himſelf went to a feaſt at the houſe 

of a phariſee, Luke xiv. 1. and he taught them there good-manners and civility as 

well as morality, viz. © that they ſhould not fit down in the chief e par} 
n | 1 | 0 
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ſhould be removed with ſhame to ſome lower room. And it is certain that all the 
books of Moſes were read in their ſynagogues on the ſabbath-day, wherein now and 
then the laws of their civil government and rules of their civil life filled up whole 
chapters, and employed a conſiderable part of the time of their attendance. But 
we muſt remember indeed that God was their king, and therefore. ſacred and civil 
affairs were intermingled. | | | 

And if fuch-days as ſome perſons repute ſacred ſhould be appointed by the ſtate 
for theſe lectures, perhaps it is proper that the chriſtians or the eros in ſuch a na- 
tion ſhould be content to take other hours of the ſame /aturday or ſunday to worſhip 
their God upon his own appointed day, with what they ſuppoſe to be his own inſti- 
tuted forms or peculiar modes of worſhip: Always ſuppoſing, as before hinted, 
that the reading of the laws of the land, or rather ſhort abſtracts of them, take up 
but a ſmall part of that time which is ſuppoſed to be ſacred. 

VIII. However if any princes or any governors would ſhew themſelves to be fa - 
thers of their people, ſhould they not with all tenderneſs and care appoint ſuch times 
and ſeaſons for theſe public and eſtabliſhed lectures, as might not give offence to the 
conſciences of any of their ſubjects as far as poſſible? Nor ſhould the penalties or 
very ſmall fines for the abſence of any of their ſubjects at ſuch appointed ſeaſons ex- 
ceed what a tender father would ſee neceſſary for the welfare of the ſtate to inflict on 
his ſon, who would willingly ſerve and obey him in thoſe things, which yet a miſta- 
ken conſcience and his ſenſe of duty to God hardly permits him to perform. 

And in all theſe things let it be ſtill obſerved and inviolably maintained, that no 
law ſhould ever be enacted nor any penalty of any kind eſtabliſhed, but what ap- 
pears neceſſary for the good of the ſtate or the public civil welfare; beyond which 
the authority of men in civil government cannot reach. 


ö RET o.. © V. 


The qualifications of complete ſubjetts of the fate, and of the magiſ- 
trates thereof. 


I, HU S far then we have proceeded, and it appears that the knowledge of 

a God, and of the duty of obedience to governors in civil things accor- 
ding to the laws of the land, together with moral duties that are neceſſary to the 
welfare of the community and the ſupport of government, ought to be taught to all 
the people, and I think the people ought-to attend and learn ſomething of. them. 

II. It muſt be always granted and allowed in all governments, that during the 
ſtate of infancy or minority every perſon born in the nation, and eſpecially every 
child of a member of the community, is to be eſteemed ſo far a member of * 1 
to receive en from the government, upon the allegiance of it's parents; 
to enjoy all thoſe privileges which a minor is capable of. [bin 

III. But what if we ſhould ſuppoſe this memberſhip ariſing from his parents, tog 
gether with the privileges thereof ſhould ceaſe when he arrives at age? I enquire then, 
whether it may not be a very proper 9 every perſon or at. leaſt every r 


. ſ. 4 $ a 4 [ 6 nue 4 AT C21 
Note, this ſecion as well as this while treatiſe was written a long time before the act about reading 
the law made againſt the murderers of captain Porteous in Scotland was framed or thought of. 
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the age of twenty-one years, ſhould in ſome court of juſtice or before ſome magiſtrate, 
be required by law to declare or profeſs this his veneration of a God, and his obedi- 
ent regard to theſe moral and civil laws, which it is ſuppoſed he has learned in the 
great and general articles of them, ſo far as they are conſiſtent with his duty to God; 


and this in order to become a perſonal partaker of the privileges of the government 
for the reſt of his life, and to be made a complete member of the ſtate. 


Is it reaſonable that any man ſhould enjoy all the privileges of 8 ſociety who will 
not oblige himſelf to the general and neceſſary rules of the ſociety? And would not 
ſuch a law be more likely to perſuade and conſtrain parents to take ſome care that 
their children ſhould be acquainted with theſe things which are ſo neceſſary to the 
welfare of mankind and of the ſtate? And that they ſhould have ſome tolerable 
knowledge of them before they arrive at the age of man, when the law calls upon 
them to become complete and perſonal ſubjects of the ſtate? 

IV. Does it not ſeem very neceſſary alſo, that all who are conſtituted magiſtrates 
or officers in the ſtate, ſhould not only profeſs theſe things at the time of their being 
inveſted in their office, but that they ſhould alſo be perſons, who to all ap 
practiſe according to their profeſſion ?, For how ſhall we ſuppoſe thoſe perſons will be 
fit guardians or executors of the civil or moral laws, who themſelves manifeſt by 
1 practice that they have no regard to them ? Is it not evident that a man who 
abuſes the name of God by profane ſwearing and curſing, who is given to drunken- 
- neſs or lewdneſs, cheating and lying, acts of violence and oppreſſion, or any ſcan- 

dalous crime which interferes with the good of mankind and the welfare of a govern- 
ment; I ſay, is it not evident that ſuch a man ſhould never be made a magi or 
officer for the execution of the laws of the land ? Is not this of vaſtly greater impor- 
tance than to enquire into the ſpeculative opinions of men and their peculiar formali- 
ties of worſhip, in order to judge whether they ſhould be made officers in the 
ſtate ? | 

V. Would there alſo be any unreaſonable hardſhipor any inconvenience in it, if 
ſuch a civil officer who is found guilty of the public violation of the civil or moral 
laws of the ſtate, ſhould be expoſed to a double penalty upon the tranſgreſſien of any 
of theſe moral or civil laws? Or ſometimes perhaps, if the penalty be a fine, may it 
not be made tenfold or more according to the 4 or character of ſuch an offender ? 


Would not this be a more powerful means, of keeping both magiſtrates and people 
within the rules of virtue and public ſafety. __ Peop 


T.. ¼ 4.0: 8; vi.” 
Of public worſhip on the principles of natural religion. 
I. HOUG H we have already ſpoken concerning the veneration of a God as 


neceſſary in civil government, yet we have not hitherto conſidered any ſpe- 
cial act of religion to be performed toward him beſides the religion of an 5 0 


lt comes now to be enquired, whether the acknowledgement of a God in a ſuffici- 
ent manner to anſwer the purpoſes of civil government, does not alſo imply and de- 
mand, ſome public veneration or worſhip to be paid to him at certain ſeaſons, that 
the world may fee, as far as outward actions can manifeſt it, that we believe and 


reverence a divine power? This was ſuppoſed to be ſo neceſſary to the — 
0 


ance . 
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of a ſtate upon proper foundations, that Mr. Locke, that atron of liberty, in 
the laws which he up for Carolina, appointed, that — ſhould have any eſ- 
tate or habitation in it, that does not acknowledge a God, and that this God is pub- 
licly and ſolemnly to be worſhipped. Article 93. | | 

II. Now the moſt natural, obvious and neceſſary 2 of worſhip, are praiſe and 
adoration of this God, on account of his powers and perfections, the invocation of 
him by prayer for the bleſſings we ſtand in need of, and thankſgiving for the bleſſings 
we have received, acknowledging all that we have, even our being and our comforts, 
to be derived originally from him. | 
III. May not then every civil government appoint certain perſons to offer up pub- 
lic prayers and praiſes unto the great God at certain ſtated ſeaſons, and require the 
attendance of the ge on this worſhip, ſince this is an act of natural religion, and 
ſome public worſhip ſeems neceſſary for every ſubject of the ſtate to approve himſelf 
a believer in a God? I anſwer, . 

It is difficult to find how this may be done in any nation without in- 
trenching upon the liberty of mankind, and impoſing upon the conſciences of ſome 
of the inhabitants of the land; ahd that for theſe reaſons, 

IV. Reaſon I. Firſt, It has been already granted that all the people or inhabitants 


of the land may not have learned to acknowledge the one true God, and if they hap- 


pen to be heathens or polytheiſts, they may think it hard, to be conſtrained by a ma- 

iſtrate to worſhip, as the athenians did, an © unknown God; Alls xvii. 23. at 
[rat till they have been all fo far taught and inſtructed as to know, believe, and pro- 
feſs the true God alone. 

V. Reaſon II. Again, If the one true God be thus publicly worſhipped merely 
according to the dictates of the light of nature, there may be ieveral ſects in the na- 
tion who may think it neceſſary to worſhip him with the addition or mixture of their 
peculiar rites and ceremonies, which they ſuppoſe divine, whenever they come before 
himz and therefore they ſhould never be compelled to attend this mere natural wor- 
ſhip. Chriſtians would ſay, they are particularly required to worſhip the true God, 
in the name and by the mediation of Feſus Chrift, according as our Lord has taught 
them. Jobn xiv. 6. No man cometh to the Father but by me. Jobn xvi. 24. 
* Hitherto ye have aſked nothing in my name, aſk and ye ſhall receive. And Sr. 
Paul tells us, that whatever we do, and eſpecially in divine worſhip, of which he is there 
ſpeaking ; © it ſhould be all in the name of Chriſt.” Col. iii. 17. Whatſoever ye do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jeſus, giving thanks to God and 
the Father by him.“ Now a chriſtian may think it unlawful to come and worſhip. 
even the one true God together with the deiſts, and to join with them in thoſe pray- 
ers and praiſes which are not offered in the name of Chriſt or by his mediation, and 
15 he ſhould never be conſtrained to attend this natural worſhip by any pe- 

ty. | 215 
VI. Reaſon III. I know not how far it may be ſuppoſed to alleviate this difficulty 
and make the conſcience of every chriſtian more eaſy, to tell him, that there are ma- 
ny parts of worſhip paid to God in chriſtian churches without the actual uſe of the 
name of Chriſt. we not ſing David's pſalms? Do we not repeat the Lord's 
prayer? And if it be lawful to addreſs God by ſeveral of theſe pſalms or this pray- 
er, wherein there is not the leaſt mention of the name or mediation of Chrift, may 


ve not join with the natural religion and worſhip of deiſts in their prayers and prai - 


les, ſuppoſing that all their expreſſions be conformable to what reaſon and the light 
of nature dictate z which the chriſtian religion always pre- ſuppoſes and * 5 
. VII. Reaſon 
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VII. Neaſon IV. If it ſhall be ſaid here, that when God is worſhipped: by jew; 
pſalms or by the Lord's » Chriſtians do or ſhould in their on mental medita- 
tions join the name of Chriſt and his mediation to theſe addreſſes to God ; may it not 
be ſaid alſo, that the ſame mental meditations may join the name and mediation of 
Chriſt to all theſe public and national invocations and adorations of God performed 
according to the light of nature ? 
VIII. Reaſon V. If this might be allowed, there would be then indeed a fort of natu- - 
ratreligion, which is the foundation of all true revealed religion, which might be taught 
univerſally to all the people, which might be practiſed and eſtabliſhed through the 
nation, and perhaps be 2 by the ſtate: But ſtill I fear the univerſal atten- 
dance on worſhip could not be commanded under any penalty, becauſe all chriſtian 
people will not or cannot ſatisfy their conſciences wich the ſalvo propoſed; and per- 
haps other ſects may diſlike it too upon the ſame foundation. 

IX. Reaſon VI. And beſides, many perſons may find their conſciences diſſatisfied 
with the men whom the ſtate ſhall chuſe to offer up their ſocial worfhip to God; they 
may be diflatisfied with other expreſſions or other omiſſiqns in the public worſhip or 
in the appointed forms thereof, beſides thoſe which I have mentioned; they may be 
alſo diſſatisſied to have communion in worſhip with a congregation of deiſts, or with 
mere unitarian worſhippers, if they profeſs the holy ſcripture and the trinity. Ma- 
ny ſets may declare their conſciences are really diflatisfied with this worſhip, becauſe 
all men are bound to offer their beſt unto God, and they would complain that ſuch 
mere natural worſhip is far below the beſt that they could offer; now the ſtate has 
no 3 compel the been of -_ to join in — worſhip of God which 

diſlike or diſapprove as unworthy im or unacceptable to him, provided that 
they do every thing elſe that is neceſſary to become faithful members of the 


r VII. 
Of particular religions ſuppoſed to be revealed. 


I. QUPPOSING that ſome public worſhip muſt be authoritatively required 

8 or maintained in a ſtate, for the welfare of the ſtate itſelf, let us enquire fur- 
ther then how it is poſſible to be done without infringing natural liberty, 

Beſides the general principles of natural religion, which ſeem reaſonable and pro- 
per to be made known to all the people, as has been before declared, there may be 
ſeveral particular ſects in the nation, both among the governors and governed, who 
have other ſpecial articles of faith and other peculiar rules of practice or worſhip, 
ceremony or ſacrifice, over and above theſe natural and moral doctrines or duties. 
And theſe peculiarities of religion are believed to come to them by a revelation from 
the God they worſhip, or from men who were taught of. God, which is much the 
ſame. | 

II. Now if public worſhip muſt be maintained, every man would chuſe to do it 
in his own way : And every man, both governor and governed, ought to have full 
liberty to worſhip kis God in that ſpecial way and manner which his own conſcience 
believes to be of divine appointment, or which he thinks to be moſt neceſſary, in or- 
der to ſecure the ſpecial favour of his God and his own future happineſs. _ — 

perſon 
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perſonal obligation which natural conſcience, or the light of reaſon, which is the 
te candle of the Lord ” within us, lays on every individual perſon among mankind ; 
ſuppoſing always that this peculiar religion does not break in upon the juſt rights or 
the peace of our neighbours. And in if it does unjuſtly invade their peace or 
their natural or civil rights, this ſeems to be ſufficient evidence that it does not. come 
from God, who is the original author and ſupreme guardian of the natural rights of 
his creatures: Nor will any wiſe and righteous government indulge ſuch miſchievous 

pretences of conſcience or divine revelation, though in any other caſe, I ſee not that 
any governors have a right to forbid it. | 

I . The great God who gave us all reaſon and conſcience, never appointed the 
conſcience, nor the reaſon, nor the will of one man abſolutely to appoint the religi- 
ous duties of another ; except always in caſe of infancy, where conſcience or 
is not grown up to it's proper exerciſe, and parents are intruſted with the educatian 
and the religion of their children till they can learn for themſelves the knowledge of 
God and their duty to him. 

The phantom or chimera of an univerſal conſcience given by God himſelf to all 
ſupreme ruling powers for the authoritative guidance and ſway of the ruled in every 
nation in religious affairs, is ſo poor and ſorry a pretence, and is big with ſuch abſur- 
dities, that it is now baniſhed out of the books and opinions of every nation where 
liberty is known; nor ſhould it ever be-recalled or revived leſt God, as the author of 
all civil government ſhould be made the author and commander of all that idolatry 
and ſuperſtition, which the mm of this world may command. 

IV. Where therefore profeſs the obligations of conſcience to any revealed 
religion, and claim the right of worſhip which ariſes thence, it muſt always be gran- 
ted; but ſtill with this proviſo, as was ſaid before, that none of theſe pretences to 
divine revelation, none of theſe peculiar forms or practices, to which men profeſs to 
be bound by their conſciences, be inconſiſtent with the peace of the ſtate, the welfare 
of their neighbours, and the ſupport of the civil government : For it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that the great God would ever reveal and appoint any thing to be believed 
or practiſed as a matter of religion, by creatures who muſt dwell under ſome civil 
government, which ſhould be inconſiſtent with civil government itſelf or the com- 
mon and ſocial welfare of of mankind. | 

For this very reaſon it is that no religion hath a right to be tolerated which profeſ- 
ſes and maintains the perſecution of other religions, or which binds down perſons 
under penalties to act in the things of God contrary to their conſciences; uſe 
this is injurious to mankind in general, and invades the juſt and natural liberties of 
men, and thereby breaks in upon the peace of the ſtate. . 

And for the ſame reaſon no perſon, whatſoever religion he profeſſes, can claim to- 
leration for himſelf. in the practice of it, who aſſerts and maintains a right to perſe- 
cute other religions beſides his own : Such a perſon is a common nuiſance to a ſtate, 
for his principles are inconſiſtent with the peace of civil fociety : And beſides, what 
_ can he have to claim that toleration for himſelf which he refuſes to o- 

ers ? | 

V. Where particular perſons of the fame religion ſhall unite in ſocieties for religi- 
ous purpoſes, wich this proviſo of the ſafety of the ſtate, there the ſtate has not os. 
ly no right nor authority to forbid them, but the rulers of the ſtate are obliged to 
guard and protect them from inſults and injuries in the enjoyment of all their natu- 
ral liberties and theſe inviolable rights of conſcience z and they are obliged by _ 
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office to maintain theſe rights of their people, in oppoſition to all the public ſcandal 
and outrage with which perſons of different religions might be tempted to treat each 


other: For all magiſtrates are guardians of the peace of the ſtate, and of all the na- 
tural rights and liberties of mankind, in things relating to God or man. The great 


rule is happily expreſſed by our Saviour, Matth. xxii. 21. Render to Cæſar the 


things that are Cz/ar*s, and to God the things that are God's. The peace of the 


ſtate, and it's civil welfare belongs to Cæſar, and he is to be honoured and ſupported . 
by proper tribute for this purpoſe z -but conſcience belongs only to God, and no 
Cæſar on earth hath any right to invade it. 

VI. Nor has any civil ruler whatſoever any right to require or command the peo- 
ple to profeſs end practiſe that peculiar religion which he himſelf profeſſes, under 
any penalties, becauſe the peculiarities of this or of any other ſect of religion are 
not neceſſary for the good of the ſtate. A man may be in all reſpects as uſeful and 
valuable a member and ſupporter of the ſtate, though he profeſs and practiſe ſuch a 
peculiar religion as is very different from what the rulers profeſs or practiſe, and in 


ome reſpects, perhaps contrary to it. 


VH. Whatſoever ſects or ſocieties of men agree together in any of theſe ſuppoſed 
revealed religions, or any religious ceremonies, forms or practices, which their con- 
ſciences think neceſſary, they muſt agree alſo upon particular times and places for 


their peculiar exerciſes of public worſhipz and they muſt ſupport and maintain the 


expences of them out of their own perſonal property, or at their own charge. 
VIII. But that the ſtate may take no umbrage or ſuſpicion, at the religious aſſem- 


blies of perſons who differ from the religion of the rulers, as though they were deſig- 


ned for ſeditious purpoſes ; and that every perſon may ſecure his full freedom to ex- 
erciſe his own peculiar religion according to his conſcience without diſturbance, it 
may be proper, if not neceſſary, that whereſoever ten or twelve or twenty perſons, 
more or leſs, ſhall agree upon ſuch a ſpecial or peculiar religion, and fix a place for 


their worſhip, they ſhall give notice of it to ſome public magiſtrate or public court, 


and let their religion and their place be regiſtered under ſome particular name which 


they ſhall chuſe for themſelves. 


Mr. Locke is ſo much of this mind in two or three articles of his laws drawn up 
for Carolina *, that he hardly thinks any perſon fit for the protection of the ſtate and 
all the civil privileges thereof, if his name be not regiſtered at ſeventeen years of age 
in ſome one or other worſhipping ſociety ; I beg leave indeed to query, whether ſeven- 


teen years are an age of ſufficient diſcretion for every young perſon to determine that 


point. Perhaps the age of one and twenty may be early enough. 

IX. As places muſt be agreed upon for ſocial worſhip, fo alſo muſt the time. 
Now ſuppoſe the time which ſome particular ſects agree upon for their exerciſes of 
religion are believed by them to be made ſacred for worſhipping by divine appoint- 
ment, ſuch as friday of the turks, ſaturday of the jews, and ſunday of the Eriſt. 
ans; and ſuppoſe theſe very days or part of theſe days ſnould be appointed by the ſtate 
for ſome civil purpoſes; as for inſtance, if in a heathen or a 7urkiſb government the peo- 
ple ſhould be required to appear at a public market, or at a court ot juſtice for witneſſes 
or jury- men, or for a public taxation, or for exerciſe of the militia on 2 or ſun- 
day, ſurely I think the ſtate could not be cenſured and made criminal for appointing 


ſuch a day for theſe purpoſes, unleſs they did it on purpoſe to diſtreſs any of their 


| ſubjects. 
# Theſe few articles are the only things I conſulted while 1 was drawing up this eſſay. 
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ſubjects But what muſt a jeu or a chriſtian do in ſuch a caſe? Or what penalties 


may the ſtate enact for the neglect of obedience to this law ? I anſwer in the firſt 
lac, front 21 2:01 
: X. Anſwer I. That if the thing required be an action really and plainly 
neceſſary for the preſent and immediate welfare and preſervation of the ſtate or 
country, the jew or the chriſtian might innocently comp N with the call of the ſtate 
in a Chriſtian or in a jewiſb country, and then it is certainly lawful to do the ſame in 
Turtey; as for inſtance, the repelling of an invaſion, the ſtopping of a general in- 
undation, the quenching of fire, and the preſervation of lives from imminent deſ- 
truction. This is allowed on all hands, and is not eſteemed a criminal profanation 
of ſacred time. "1 Fa | 
XI. Anſwer II. But if the ſcrupulous ſubjects ſee no ſuch neceſſity in the caſe, far 
the preſervation of the ſtate or the welfare and lives of men, or if the ſtate com- 
— ſuch actions as may be really neceſſary in themſelves; but which are not neceſ- 
lary at that particular time, and which in their opinion would criminally profane the 
days that the jews or chriſtians call holy; then it ſeems proper and neceſſary that 
the jew ſhould preſerve his ſaturday as well as the chriſtian his ſunday ſacred for reſt 
and divine worſhip, as preferring ** obedience to God rather than men: And I 
think he muſt r ſubmit to ſuch penalties as the ſtate thinks neceſſary for 
2 public welfare. ſee not how this can be avoided. The ſtate muſt be the 
judge. L | | a 
NI. The ſtate therefore in ſuch caſes, as I ſaid before, ought to enjoin no o- 
ther penalty for ſuch neglects, than a wiſe and tender father would impoſe up- 
on a child who loves and honours him, when he is conſtrained to negle& ſome 
of his father's commands in order to obey God and his conſcience : And the penalty 
or forfeit of each man for neglect in ſuch. a caſe muſt neceſſarily be ſmall, when it is 
meaſured by and adjuſted to the detriment which it is ſuppoſed the ſtate may receive 
from each ſingle perſon's abſence or negle& of the required hour and civil ſervice a 
pointed by the ſtate. Or if the penalty ſhould be reduced a little below the detri- 
ment the ſtate can be ſuppoſed to ſuſtain by the neglect, I think it would not be a- 
miſs, ſince it is an expreſſion of tenderneſs to the conſciences of good men, who are 
in all reſpects faithful and obedient to the ſtate. 
XIII. Anſwer III. And after all, every private perſon muſt be left to his own conſci- 
ence, to judge or determine how far the action required by the ſtate would profane the 
day which he calls ſacred, and whether God calls him ro comply with the orders of 
ſtate, or to refuſe it, and ſubmit to the penalty: Always ſuppoſing that the chriſ- 
tian ſhould not entirely neglect the public worſhip of God on a ſunday nor the jew 
on a ſaturday ; but as far as poſlible, ſhould chuſe thoſe hours for the worſhip of God, 
which are beſt ſuited to the conveniency of the ſtate and the general eaſe of thoſe of 
his — ſect: Nor do I think in ſuch caſes God would be found a rigorous or hard 
maſter. | | 
XIV. And perhaps this may be one reaſon why the inſtitution of the chriſtian 
ſabbath or /unday, is not ſo plain and expreſs in the new teſtament, nor the rules of the 
Vol. VI. ; | obſer- 


* I think the late could not be made criminal for appointing ſuch a day for civil af:irs, which fone or 
other of their ſubjects may count ſacred, unleſs they did it on purpoſe to diſtreſs their people, becauſe there 
may be ſeven 9 profeſſed among all the numerous inhabitants of a land, and each of theſe may claim 
a diſtin day of the week as ſacred : What, muſt theſe civil affairs then have no one day appointed for ths 
22 * becauſe every day that could be named would interfere with the proſeſſons or pretgnces 

ome ſect or other. 
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tion of it fo evident, nor fo ſtrict and particular as the ſabbath of the Jets: viz. 
becauſe the church of Chrift being to be raiſed {le all nations, the conſciences of 
young chriſtians might be put under too ſevere a bondage in ſome places, where the 
demands of the ſtate might greatly interfere with the religion of the ſunday; eſpeci · 
ally if the peculiar obligations to keep the day were ſo very ſtrict, and the prohibi- 
tions were ſo ſevere as was enjoined to the Fetus, | | | | 

XV. Yer ſtill I think it muſt be granted, if we would keep up any ferious 
ſenſe of religion and the returns of public worſhip, one day in ſeven is little 
enough in general to be devoted to that purpoſe, which both the jews and chriſtians, 
a be A appointed. 3 [= 5 8 Le 

XVI. As for the times and places of public worſhip in genera magiſtrate 
has certainly fo much to do in them, as not to ſuffer aſſemblies under pretence of re- 

ligion, to meet in ſuch places and at ſuch times, as _ give any juſt and reaſo- 

nable umbrage to the ſtate, that ſedition or groſs immotalities are practiſed there. 
And if any ſociety ſhould think fit to keep their aſſemblies in caves, and lurking 
holes at midnight, the magiſtrate may always demand an officer to be preſent with 
ſuch aſſemblies, to take care that the ſtate receive no „and that morality and 
peace be preſerved in the ſtate : Or perhaps he may generally ſuppreſs fuch meetings, . 
in ſuch places and ſeaſons, where there is juſt evident reaſon for fuſpicion of 
ſuch wicked practices, notwithſtanding all pretences of conſcience: For I am per- 
ſuaded the great God, the author of all civil ſociety and government, will never re- 
quire any ſuch fort of worſhip, nor at ſuch times or places, as ſhall endanger the 
peace and welfare of cities and nations. 

Let but rulers allow ſuch liberty for worſhip, as God. and nature demand, there 
will be no ground for any body to ſeek ſuch places or times for ſocial worſhip, as can 
give juſt umbrage to any ſtate or government. 


e rn vn 
Of a particular religion profeſſed by the ruling powers. 


I. NOTHER queſtion ariſes here. If the ſupreme power of the ſtate or 
A civil government profeſſes ſome particular revealed religion, or worſhips the 
great God with ſome peculiar modes and ceremonies of it's own, may not the rulers 
of the ſtate authoriſe and appoint men to be public teachers of their own religion in 
all the forms and ceremonies thereof? And may not theſe men celebrate theſe cere- 
monies by public authority, and lead others into the worſhip of their God according 
to theſe ſpecial forms and ceremonies? And may not the rulers appoint: theſe teachers 
or prieſts to be paid out of the public revenue, or by tithes, &c. that is, tenths or 
twelfths of the improvement of the land, or by any taxes impoſed- by the govern- 
ment? To this I anſwer, | | 
II. Anſwer, That every governor, every teacher, and every ſingle perfon ſeems 
to have a natural right and liberty not only to practiſe their own religion themſelves, 
but to perſuade as many as they can to worſhip the God they worſhip, and that in and 
by their own approved forms. If duty to God ſhould not require it, benevolence 
and love to our neighbours will incline men to this: But we muſt attempt it ſo far 
only as reaſon and perſuaſion can prevail, without any compulſion or force, for con- 


ſcience 
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— de ever free: Whatſoever is done by mere compulſion or 
terror af men is nod hearty and voluntary, and therefore it is not religion, and can 
never be pleaſing to the * God. 

III. But I cannot yet fee any ſufficient reaſon why a ſtate ſhould appoint the pecu- 
liarities of any eq religion, or the ſpecial rites and ceremonies of any parti- 
cular or men who celebrate them to be ſupported at the public 
charge: For theſe peculiarities are not neceſſary to the preſervation of the ſtate, nor 
to the commmon outward civil welfare of a people; and I think the power of the 
magiſtrate reaches no further. | 


Nor will I venture to ſay that taxes or tenths, or twelfths, or any ſubſidy ſhould 


be raiſed by the ſtate for any other end, than the civil welfare of the ſtate requires. 
If a heathen prince impoſe a tenth penny on all his ſubjefts, as a tax to maintain 
heathen _— would & chriſtian willingly pay it, and think himſelf bound in con- 
Is not this evidently the reaſon, why the people called quakers in our nation at home 
or abroad, refuſe to pay the tithes to the clergy of the church of England, or of 
other chriſtian churches, becauſe they preach and ms many things in religion 
which the quakers do not believe, which the light of nature and reaſon does not dic- 
tate, and which are not neceſſary to the outward and civil welfare of mankind *. 
IV. But it may be further enquired here, may not thoſe teachers or publiſhers of 
the civil laws, or the moral duties of natural religion, which are before allowed to 
be paid out of the civil liſt, that is, by taxes on che people; I ſay, may not theſe 
men take an opportunity, when the people are met to hear civil and moral lectures, 
at the ſame time to inſtruct the people in the knowledge of the peculiar religion of 
their governors, and exhort them to comply with the rites and ceremonies Boon, 
and to join with them in their practice? To this I anſwer as before, 3 
V. Anſwer. That it does not appear plain to me that taxes of any kind 
ſnould ever be impoſed on the people, in order to encourage and maintain the 
peculiar ceremonies or ſacrifices, preachings or miniſtrations of any ſuppoſed re- 
vealed religion beyond what is natural, or what is neceſſary for the ſtate. Such 
taxes may perhaps, with as much juſtice be impoſed to maintain, any other ex- 
penſive or curious and capricious humours of a prince, which have no relation to 
the civil welfare or to religion. 8 
And beſides, this impoſition of ſuch a tax might give a diſguſt to ſome of the 
people, who profeſs. a very different religion, and hinder or diſcourage them · from 
coming to hear the laws of the land, and lectures of moral virtue, which the ſtate 
requires to be publiſhed and taught at that time and in that place. Would not a 
chriſtian ſubject under a pagan or mabometan prince, think it hard to be required to 
hear lectures of the alcaron, and of Mabomet's follies, or of the reveries of the hea- 
then prieſts and poets, of Mars, Bacebus, Apollo, Diaua, &c. from week to week, 
inſtead of moral or civil laws? ire canfieners wight be muck offended 
X 2 -At 


l do not by any means here pretend to vindicate the refuſat of tithes and dues to the church iu or 
tion; for they are to be conſidered as a civil or national tax or incumbrance, belonging to every piece of lt 
or houſe bought or rented, and fo appointed by our laws : And therefore every man knowinigly buys or 
hires his land or his houſe with this meambrance fixed on it, and belonging to thoſe. whom the ſtate 3 
— to receive. — 1 6 ir. __ the — pong cad e a civil N which, [ Ray 
ing tbroughqut this „one would not chuſe to have ſuch laws mace, or ſych taxes or incumbrances 
en at firſt, w *h would And 28) eg, and — nf for ſoch a pak or difobedience in time: 
to come, as may ariſe from real ſcruples of conſcience. 9907 20k 208m 
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at it, and they might be tempted to neglect their attendance om and acquaintance 


with the civil and moral laws, if they are mingled in the ſame lecture with alco- 


rans and talmuds,. and Homer's hymns to the rabble of heathen gods. W845 
VI. Vet I think this may be allowed, that at the end of the moral or civil lectures 
the magiſtrate, when an aſſembly is gathered, may appoint the lectures, or exerciſes 
or celebrations of his own peculiar religion to follow them, provided the people 
have notice of it, and as many as pleaſe are permitted to depart! without penalty or 
reproach : And provided always the pteacher'is not paid out of the public money, 
for any thing he dees over and above theſe moral or civil lectures, which are nerdful 
for the of the ſtate. — 0. HAD: 9 
VII. And it is certain, this further allowance may be made, viz. that as any rich 
man may at his own private expence, or out of his own property maintain poets, 
philoſophers, ſingers, teachers or prieſts, to preach and practiſe the doctrines and 
ceremonies of his own peculiar religion, provided they teach and act nothing incon- 
ſiſtent with the welfare of the ſtate; ſo' a prince or ſupreme power, may maintain 


teachers of the mathematics, philoſophers, poets, ſtargazers, or prieſts and preach- 


ers of his religion, out of that part of his poſſeſſion or revenue which is properly his 
own, or his perſonal property, and is deſigned for the ſupport of himſelf and family 


. and common equipage, even though it may be allotted him by the ſtate or the laws 
of the land. 7 * C2 


For if there ought to be a toleration of all religions which interfere not with the 
good of the ſtate, and private perſons may ſupport the teachers and prieſts of their 
own religion out of their own property, I ſee no ſufficient reaſon why the ſupreme 
2 or the governor ſhould be debarred from the ſame privilege; and as he is 
ſuppoſed to be richer than any of the people, ſo he may maintain more prieſts or 
preachers of his own religion than others can. nit hy 

And this practice might be ſo managed by the governing powers of any nation, 
if they are chriſtian, and truly zealous for their religion and their Saviour, that 


would not in the leaſt break in upon human liberty, and yet might give very great 


countenance and encouragement to chriſtianity, aſſiſt in ſpreading it through all 


the nation by degrees; or indeed any other religion for which the ruling powers are 


zealous. | Wo | 

I add alto, that a religion thus profeſſed and practiſed, and ſupported, by the be- 
neficence of a prince or ſupreme powers, may be in ſome ſenſe called an eſtabliſhed 
religion, becauſe it is ſupported by the rulers above and beyond any other form of 


HI. But ſuppoſe the ſupreme and legiſlative powers of any ſtate, ſhould Join 


the revenue or taxes, which they raiſe for the public ſupport of government, with that 
revenue which they allow the prince for his private or domeſtic expence and his royal 


<quipage, ſo that they are not diſtinguiſhed : Has not the prince then a much larger 
power in his hands to promote his own peculiar religion by money, whether it be pa- 
gan, zurkiſh, or chriſtian ? So far as I can fee, it may be anſwered thus. 

IX. Anſwer. Surely the legiſlative powers by mingling the revenues for the ſup- 
port of the government, with that of the domeſtic expence and equipage of the 
prince's family and court, have put it very much into the power and will of the 
prince, to lay out more or leſs money yearly. for the maintenance and honour of 
his'perſon, his court and his family as he ſhall ſee fit; always provided that the wel - 
fare and honour and offices of the ſtate ſuffer no detriment, but have a full allowance 


In 
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In the ſame manner we may reaſon - about the expences employed in buildings, 
intings, mathematic ſciences or any of his own curioſities, or for the ſupport of 
ſis own peculiar religion. If he maintain the neceſſary officers of the ſtate in proper 
dignity, and keep up the neceſſary honours. of his own court and houſehold, as the 
dignity of his poſt requires, he has a liberty to ſave more money by prudence and 
thriftineſs for any lawful diverſions, or buildings, or 1 Timents, or 
the practice and propagation of his own religion, &c. I ſay, he may fave ſo much 
more of his revenue for ſuch purpoſes and practices, than if theſe civil expences were 
diſtinctly ſettled and limited by diſtin parts of the revenue appropriated to each. 

X. But if many of the people ſhould be of a different K. and ſhould find that 
the prince ſaves and withholds too much money from the uſes of the ſtate and his 
public honour, and that he expends too much upon the practice and propagation of 
a religion which they diſapprove, it is poſſible they may grow uneaſy and murmur at 
the largeneſs of their taxes impoſed on them, which they daily obſerve to be ſpent, 
not in civil government, but in propagating a diſagreeable religion: And in this 
caſe every ſuch prince muſt be left to his own prudence, to judge how far his zeal to 

romote any peculiar religion, by ſuch large and conſtant expences, ſhould be in- 
ulged to the diſſatisfaction of his ſubjects. | 5 Mb 4 


ES mk Ct eee n. 
Of a religion eftabliſhed among the rulers and officers of the fate. 


I AFTER all our enquiries we have not hitherto found any one religion, 

whether natural or revealed, or pretending to revelation, which can be au- 
thoritatively eſtabliſhed by the ſtate through all the nation, and by that authority can 
juſtly demand or require the attendance and compliance of all the people under any 
penalty. Let us ſee then whether ſome one religion may not be eſtabliſhed among 
all the ruling powers, and demand the attendance of the ſupreme and ſubordinate ma- 
giſtrates and officers of the land, and this would be ſome fort of eſtabliſhed reli - 
gion. | | | | 

II. Tenquire here then in the firſt place, whether the ſupreme power or powers or 
legiſlators of the ſtate may not make laws, which ſhall conſtitute and require the re- 
ligion which he or they profeſs, to be practiſed by all who are admitted to the civil 
and military offices thereof; and whether ſuch a law may not rightfully exclude all 
perſons who refuſe to comply with this religion. | * 

Some are entirely of this opinion; and the reaſon given for it is this; ſurely every 
maſter in a family may refuſe to take any ſervant who is not qualified as he requires; 
as for inſtance, one who does not believe the bible, one who cannot ſpeak french or 
dutch, one who is not willing to wear his livery, or who ſcruples to take an oath. Here 
is no injury done to any perſon whatſoever; for no man has a right to come into another 
man's heuſe or family, and be made his ſervant, or to enjoy any poſt in his houſehold, 
but by his appointment or order. Now military and civil officers in the ſtate are but as 
ſervants in a great family; and no hurt is done to any ſubject in their natural or civil 
rights or properties, if they are conſtantly continued as ſubjects under the protection of 
the ruling powers, though they are hot made officers or, rulers in the ſtate, becauſe 
they have no right to it, To this enquiry I would make the following eos. ; 

| wer I. 
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III. Anſwer I. It is granted ace ene e | 
what perſons he thinks proper for the ſervice and we 
for they were not members of his 
| ling power may chuſe 


capable of 


Oy law, is a public reproach or civil puniſhment. I anſwer in the 
Iv. Anſwer II. That it is:poſſible the ſupreme ruling power, may at preſent profeſs 
a different religion from almoſt all the people, or may fall into ſuch di — 
ments, and then ſurely it doth not ſeem to be reaſonable or fair to confine all inferior 
magiſtrates or officers to the religion of the ſupreme ruler, and to forbid the people 
ever to have any ruling officer among them, who is of their own religion, or to bind 
down all the officers, who muſt keep the 8 due regulation and obſervance 
of the laws, to a peculiar religion which the of the people diſlike, and perhaps 
abhor. Would not this univerſal ſeparation and oppoſition of religions, probably 
beget ſuch a ſtrangeneſs and ill-will een the rulers and the ruled, as might in a 
"great meaſure endanger thoſe bonds of union and love, and mutual good offices, which 
5 d be always reciprocally maintained between the rulers and the ruled? Would 
it not tend to provoke the people to ſedition, and can it be ever eſteemed true policy 
to follow ſuch à conduct, as would bring ſuch undeſireable and dangerous conſe- 
einer Il. — . 8 1 ; and f 
V. Anſwer III. By way of con 350 7 reme ruli ers and far 
the greateſt part of the people are of one and the fame religion, —— 
be unlawful, nor is it improper for them generally to chuſe the ſubordinate ruling of- 
ficers out of thoſe perſons who are of the ſame religion with the prince and the peo- 
ple: And while things continue ſo, there may ſeem to be good reaſons for this con- 
duct in the preſent diſpoſition of human affairs. It may help to ſecure and eſtabliſh 
union and love, and unanimity and mutual reſpect, between the rulers and ruled 
in any government: Which is of great importance to the welfare of the ſtate. 
But if there be a very conſiderable number of the people profeſſing any other re- 
ligion, I query whether it can be political wiſdom to excſude them from every pub- 
lic office abſolutely and univerſally without exception? And it may be another query 
whether it be an inſtance of wiſe conduct in any ſuch nation, to make a law 
which ſhall in itate a man to be an officer in the ſtate, merely becauſe he profel- 
- ſes a 3 which difference in truth, hath nothing to do with civil go- 
vernment? Or can it be proper, to put ſuch a man under a perpetual diſability by 
the ſentence of a law, who is wiſe and good, who is ſtrictly faithful to the ſtate, who 
is acceptable to the people, and hath great perſonal merit and fitneſs, to ſupply 
a vacant poſt of profit or honour ? n | % and eie 


And 
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And chew be ſaid yet further, that in ſome conſtitutions of government, the towns 
and cities and particular diſtricts and divifions, may have a right to chuſe their own 
officers; and muſt a man of ſuch an excellent character as I have deſcribed, and who is 
much defired by all the inhabitants, be rendered. uſeleſs in government, merely be- 
cauſe” his-conſcience obliges him to worſhip God in another manner than the prince 
does? And ſhould the people be for ever deprived of their ancient right to chuſe 
| ſuch a per ſon into office, r eee ee . TT 
However it is evident, that if a particular religion be profeſſed by the people and 
their governors both ſupreme and 12 it may be well enough called the nati- 
onal religion, ſince the greateſt part of the nation profeſs the ſame religion with the ſu- 
preme power in it, and generally all the ſubordin ate powers profeſs it alſo ; though 
if it be not eſtabliſhed. under any legal requirements and penalties, ſome perſons may 
doubt, whether it can be ſo well pronounced an eſtabliſhed religion in the full propri- 
ety of the words. In the fourth place I anſwer, 
VI. Anfwer IV. Suppoſe a whole nation, both rulers and people ſhould agree in 
the preſent age fo far, as actually to have no magiſtrates or officers ſupreme or ſubor- 
te, choſen or appointed, but who profeſs ſuch a peculiar religion as they them- - 
ſelves profeſs ; yet conſidering that we are all fallible creatures, and that our know- 
ledge is very imperfect, and our opinions are very changeable, conſidering alſo that the 
changes and revolutions of human affairs, and the ſituation of them are very vari- 
ous,. I query whether it be a piece of wiſdom in any ſtate, to make ſuch laws like 
the medes and perfians, which ' ſhall never be al in all times to come. Who 
knows what future occurrences may ariſe, wherein it may be neceſſary for a ſtate to 
do that in one age for-it's own ation and advantage, which was not proper in 
former years? And who knows, what further views may ariſe in the minds of the 
ruling powers through longer obſervation and ience, which may ſhew them how 
S it is to —— that have been 3 made, 2 _ e | 
might generally be t neceſſary. Surely it can be no pi iſdom for 
e a — a rea... oy nw, oh fon colehiaiine op high to preclude 
themſelves and their poſterity for ever from all poſſible advantages that might ariſe 
from the change or repeal of it in future times. In the laſt place, 115 
VII. Anſwer V. I would make the ſuppoſition, that the preſent religion both 
2 and people is heathen idolatry,” and then I would make theſe ſo queries 
Quaty I. If ſuch a law had been made in every nation in the days of heatheniſm, .. 
to exclude all but heathens and-idolaters-from public poſts, I query whether the go- 
vernment of all the european as well as eaſtern nations, mult not have continued for 
ever heathen? And whether any ſecular power or government in Europe, could ever 
have regularly become chriftian? Now furely it would be hard to ſay, that that 
could have been an (equitable law which ſhould for ever exclude a chriſtian prince 
from the throne in every nation of Europe, and forbid chriſtian officers. ever to have 
been eſtabliſhed amongſt them. | , | 
Query II. Whether the underſtanding and conſcience of prince or people We 
made ſuc a law, might not in time gain further light and knowledge, fo as actually 
to caſt off their old heathen religion, ſince the light of conſcience ought to be obey- 
ed? But muſt every one of them loſe their. preſent civil ri by this their increaſe 
of knowledge and obedience to God and conſeience? Muſt the: prince, if he turns 
chriſtian, loſe all his authority, or the officers their civil or military power, merely 
becauſe they have forſaken idolatry and worſhiꝑped the one true God W 
8 


* 
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Cbrii; till ſuppoſing, that all of them are faithful to fulfil their preſent poſts in the 
ſtare, and all their duties to ite 0 . 
The abſurdity of this would yet more abundantly appear, if the bulk of the peo- 
le were become chriſtians too, and longed for a chrittian magiſtrate; ' What mult 
th people and prince be eternal ſlaves to ſuch a law, which their anceſtors made in 
the time of ignorance ? Muſt a chriſtian people for ever be obliged to have heathen 
magiſtrates becauſe their heathen anceſtors once made ſuch a law? Surely the very 
light of nature teaches us that the prince and the people, may join to reverſe ſuch 
a law whenſoever they feel the miſchief and ſlavery that attends it; and would they 
be wiſe, to try the ſame experiment again, when they have once felt rhe inconveni. 
_ ence and bondage of it ? 20 0 70 | Ae ee 
Query III. May not ſome excellent perſons be found, who are fit for any poſt or of- 
fice in the government, whether ſupreme or ſubordinate, who may profeſs the goſpel of 
Chrift, and thus differ from he ab religion which is eſtabliſhed by this law? 
Perſons I ſay, whom the people themſelves would wiſh to be their rulers and gover- 
nors, and perfons who by the conſtitution have as much right to it as any others, x- 
cepting only their peculiar religion. Hz 45 | 
In an elective government, why ſhould the people be forbid to chuſe ſuch ſupreme 
governors among them, only becauſe they are chriſtians ? And why ſhould the ſu- 
preme power in any kingdom or government whatſoever, be forbid to make the fit- 
teſt perſons he can find, officers in the army and the ſtate, merely becauſe they are chril- 
tians ? Or if particular cities or towns or counties have a right by the conſtitution 
to chuſe their own magiſtrates or officers, why. ſhould they be hindered from enjoy- 
| ing the benefit of ſuch magiſtrates as are ſuppoſed to be wiſeſt and fitteſt, merely be- 
8 | . cauſe they profeſs chriſtianity? Can this be tor the welfare of the late; which theru- 
| lers and the ruled are all bound to conſult? Can it be any advantage to a ſtate to have 
worſe officers choſen into any poſt, ſupreme or ſubordinate, and to have much fitter 
perſons rejected, and that merely becauſe they hold ſome chriſtian opinions and prac- 
tices, which have nothing to do with the ſtate any further, than to teach and incline 
all men in all ſtations to make mankind more ſafe and happy. Bae 
VIII. Thus far may be argued, if the religions are entirely different in the very 
foundations and ſubſtance of them, as the heathen and the chriſtian. But if the re- 
ligions in conteſt be very nearly the ſame, and differ only in ſome circumſtantials, 
there can never be ſo much reaſon why there ſhould be ſo great a difference made be- 
tween them in the diſpoſal of public offices of truſt or profit; for the dangers of 
any kind that can ariſe trom ſuch promiſcuous officers is not ſo great or formidable. 
This therefore in ſuch enquiries ſhould always come into the conſideration. | 
IX. But after all, if in any nation a great majority of the -people together with 
the ſupreme rulers, be of one religion or one ſe, and ſeveral other ſes of the 
ſame religion are diſperſed throughout the land, I cannot ſee any hurt in it, as I ſaid 
before, it the ruling powers generally chuſe and appoint perſons of their own ſect to 
be officers of the ſtate 3 ſuppoſing ſtill they do not exclude others by a law, and 
thereby lay a public reproach or odium upon thoſe who have no way deſerved 
it. wt | es 2 
If there be a juſt and complete toleration of every ſuch ſect or religion, as doth 
not injure the public peace of the ſtate, I do not ſee that the leſſer ſets have reaſon 
to complain, that they are not actually made rulers and officers of the ſtate; provi- 
ded always that there are no offices of burden and expence impoſed upon them, 
while they are not called into any offices of honour or profit, 3 "i p 
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And if there ate perſons of worth and value, very fit in all reſpects to ſuſtain 
public offices, and yet are of a different religion or different ſect from the chief 
rulers. and the bulk of the people, I think it muſt be determined by the wiſdom of 
the rulers to judge where &: ſuperior balance lies, between the advantages ariſing 
from the good qualifications of the-perſon, and the dangers which may ariſe from 
the difference of Vis religion; and accordingly they muſt determine whether it be fit 
to entruſt him with any ſuch public office or no, to which he has no claim by nature 
or b law. ; * 9 ' . 4 ; 

ere an objection will ariſe from this conceſſion, viz. - 
Objection. If the ſupreme-rulers ge of pre that the ſuperior balance of wiſ- 


= 


dom lies in guarding againſt the danger of perſons of a different religion conſtantly, 
why may not this be expreſſed and confi by a law, which is but the conſtant and 
final determination of the ſupreme rulers ? But I anſwer as before, 

Anſwer I. That, perhaps, it would not be juſt by a law, to lay any mark of infa- 
my, any public odium or civil incapacity on perſons, merely on account of their 
religion, where in all other reſpects they deſerve well of the ſtate. Beſides, 

Anſwer II. The preſent determination of any ſupreme ruler not to make ſuch or 
ſuch a man an officeror magiſtrate, becauſe of the rulers jealouſy of his religion, reach- 
es but to the preſent time and the preſent ſituation of affairs, and this will anſwer all 
the juſt and reaſonable purpoſes. of a ſupreme ruler : But to eſtabliſh ſuch a law, 
lays a long and conſtant odium, or public reproach as well as — — that 
whole ſect or party for time to come, when it may be the beſt intereſt of the ſtate to 


have that very officer, or a magiſtrate of that religion, choſen or fixed in ſuch a 
ſtation. See ſection ix. paragraph 6. And. 

Anſwer III. I enquire, whether in many caſes this would not be found direct 
ſecution for conſcience: If ever ſo worthy a man be employed for ſeveral years in 
a heathen country, in an office of honour or profit, or both, and he be convinced 
and profeſſes chriſtianity, would not ſuch a law, which excludes chriſtians from all 
offices, turn him out of his place and livelihood, and perhaps leave him and his fa- 
mily to ſtarve ? The ſame caſe may happen, where any law is made to ſeclude any 
different ſects of the ſame religion from all offices. NE 

X. Yet in order to ſecure the peace and welfare of the ſtate, and the common 
good of mankind; which is the great end of government, I would here venture to 
enquire whether there are not two ſorts of perſons, who may be' conſtantly and 
rightfully excluded even by a law, from any ſupreme or fi inate offices in 
the ſtate, and that merely upon the account of their religion or ſome wicked articles 
m it. Bay TW TIF 11-34 vir 1 e | 

XI. Firſt, When the religion which an profeſſes, contains ſuch pernicious 
articles in it, and eſpecially if it has — — attended with ſuch correſpon- 
dent practices from time to time, as give abundant evidence and example that the 
principles of that religion, encourage and authorize men to invade the peace of the 
ſtate, hear of the prince, wil. ihe-eleit'ce religious liberties, the property and 
welfare of the people. 2 

Thence I would take leave to enquire, whether or no the popiſh religion, by it's 
perſecuting and bloudy principles, 'as well as by it's ſubjection to a foreign potentate 
or prince even the pope of Rome, who pretends to abſolve men from the moſt ſo- 
lemn and facred bonds; I ſay, whether this roman religion has not made it effectu- 
ly appears that neither P can be fafe whereſoever the * 
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162 Of the power of rulers in all worſbipping aſſembliet. Soct. X. 
have power : For I take all thoſe principles of religion which allow the depoſin 
of kings and the 3 of people, merely on account of religion, to bens 
in themſelves, and inconſiſtent with the welfare of any ſtate ; and conſequently 1 
query whether any wiſe ſtate ſhould ever admit of ſuch rulers or officers in any poſt 
whatſoever of high or low degree, unleſs they can firſt clear themſelves from theſe 
wicked principles. In the ſecond place, | n 4G 1 064, 

XII. Secondly, I enquire whether perſons, whoſe religion will not permit 
them to give effectual ſecurity of their allegiance to their ſuperiors in the govern- 
ment, or ſecurity to the people of their protection, I ſay, whether perſons of ſuch 
a religion as indulges men in the violation of all ſuch bonds of ſecurity, can be ſafe. 
ly admitted to be ſupreme or ſubordinate officers in any ſtate : For ſuch officers can- 
not faithfully ſtipulate or contract with their prince to ſerve him z nor can rulers or 
princes of ſuch a religion ſtipulate with their . to be faithful in their office: Nor 
do I fee any way how ſuch a religion can effectually ſecure the diſtinct rights either 
of people or prince, unleſs this of it be abſolutely and effectually renounced. 

XIII And indeed, as I have hinted before, ſuch perſons among the people who 
cannot engage by bonds laid upon conſcience for their allegiance and faithfulneſs to 
any civil government, or who think their religion allows them to break thoſe bonds 
for the ſake of their religion, I do not ſee how they can claim common prote&ion 
under any ſtate or government whatſoever ; and therefore I think with more abun- 
dant evidence, they may be very rightfully excluded by a law from any office there- 
in. And we may be well aſſured that that religion can never be from God which 
allows no ſecure ſtipulation between prince-and people; that is in ſhort, which al- 
lows no mutual ſecurity in civil government, Thich in genecal is an ordinance of 
God for the good of mankind.” | | 


$8 S 2 — r 1 
Of the power of the prince in every worſhipping aſſembly. | 


I, HOUGH the ſupreme power of any ſtate, has no right to impoſe the 
| profeſſion or practice of any one-peculiar religion upon the people, yet ſince 
civil government is an ordinance of , as the God of nature for the welfare of 
mankind, the ſupreme power in any nation may poſſibly have a right to command 
ſeveral things to be done in every aſſembly that meets for divine worſhip : As, 

II. 1. I think they may give it in charge to every religious ſociety, as they are 
members of the ſtate, that ſometimes at leaſt, and upon proper occaſions they ſhould 
preach up moral duties to men, as well as the duties of piety towards God; that 
they ſhould teach men to be honeſt and faithful, to be kind and compaſſionate, to be 
ſober and temperate, and to bedutiful to their civil governors in all thoſe things _ 

| Pits > ot e 


Let it be obſerved here, that this ſcheme, does not allow any prince or ſtate to te the papiſts 
in the leaſt degree on the account of their worſhipping eee making a piece of Per God, and 
* adoring it as the body of Jeſu Chriſt; nor for any fooleries or idolatries in their religion, which do not 
- mjure the public welfare in things natural or civil. Not a farthing of their money, nor a hair of their 
head ſhould. be taken away on this account. But if they will profeſs and maintain ſuch' opinions and 
principles about the powers of a prieſt or a pope to abſolve them of their oaths, and to break all their bands 
of duty to the civil government, and to their ſellow- ſubjects, I ſee not how they can claim any protection 
from the nate, much leſs an admiſſion into any poſt of truſt or profit, as appears in the next paragraphs. 
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the civil powers have a right to demand; and that they ſhould preach againſt perſo- 
nal and fel vices, 414 theft, adultery, d els, —— murder, 
cruelty, cheating, faction, ſedition, tumult, rebellion, and the raiſing animoſities 
and diſturbances in the ſtate: Eſpecially where the magiſtrates, as St. Paul expreſſes 
it, „are not a terror to good works but to the evil, and are the miniſters of God 
for good. This is the deſign of St. Paul's adyice, Rom. xiii. 1—7. © Let every 
ſoul be ſubject to the higher powers —Whoſoever reſiſteth the power, reſiſteth the or- 
dinance of God: For rulers are not a terror to good works but to the evil. —Where- 
fore ye mult needs be ſubject, not only for wrath, that is, for fear of puniſhment, 
but alſo for conſcience-ſake. For, for this cauſe pay you tribute alſo.” And he 
repeats ſuch kind of advice to Titus the preacher. Tit. iii. 1, 2.—** Put them in mind, 
to be ſubject to principalities and powers, to obey magiſtrates, to be ready to every 

work, to ſpeak evil of no man, &c. or 

All theſe things being neceſſary to preſerve the civil government and the ſtate in 
welfare and peace, as well as neceſſary and eſſential parts of all the religions that are 
good for any thing in the Lens I _ it 2 1 within * 2 of the — 

reme power to require that ople in their religious aſſem among o 
Fans ould be inftrudted in theſe — at 8 ſeaſons. 

III. 2. I think the ſupreme power may require alſo that pony apy pct X 
prayers for temporal bleſſings which are offered up to their God by any ſocieties « 
men, there ſhould be ſome petitions put up for the welfare of the goverament : 
Surely every man ſhould pray for a ſpirit of wiſdom and juſtice, and mercy, and 
the beſt of Arie bleſſings upon their rulers. This is the inſtruction of the apoſ- 
tle to all chriſtians, though it was ſuppoſed they lived then under heathen govern- 
ments. 1 Tim. ii. 1. f exhort therefore that firſt of all ſupplications, prayers, in- 


terceſſions, and giving of thanks be made for all men; for kings and all that are 
u 


in authority, that 
IV. 4. Ir magit every aſſembly, meeting for inſtruction 
IV. 3. If magiſtrates may require igious aſſembly, meeting for i 

and prayer, to ors leflons of — duty . taught — and to have 
prayers offered up for the governors in times of proſperity and peace, may they not 
alſo when any calamity or danger attends the ſtate or nation, by war, famine, peſti - 
lence, tumults, &c. I ſay, may not at ſuch. ſeaſons appoint; a certain day or 
hours of the day for worſhipping aflemblies, each to addreſs their God in a way of 
prayer *, that theſe dangers may be prevented, or theſe calamities removed? Such a 
civil appointment does not ſo much as pretend to make the day ſacred, and I think 
it cannot be reaſonably ſcrupled by perſons of any religion upon that account. 

V. I have turned this queſtion on all ſides in my thoughts, and I cannot at pre- 
ſear ſee any criminal impolition upon conſcience in ſuch demands of the, govern- 
ment: For if the day which happens to be appointed by the magiſtrate for ſuch a 
purpoſe, is held ſacred by any a party in the land, yet ſurely prayers for the 
welfare of the ſtate and the nation can never be ſinfully offered up upon ſuch a ſacred day, 
that is, it can be no profanation of the day to make ſuch addreſſes to God. And on 
the other hand, if the day be not held ſacred, the hours appointed to this ſervice are 
not to he . wen n, en 
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r them we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godlineſs 


| | f Bun ee 
Leſt it ſhould be objected here, that no magiſtrate may appoint idolaters on any day to worſhip idol 
or falſe gods, I would ſay, that the form 222 ic command, ſhould only in general 
expreſs the worſhip of God, which if any heathen ſubjects apply to falſe gods, the magiſtrate is not to 
blame, in my opinion. a I 
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civil life, beyond what is required by the neceſſities of the ſtate, or the obligation 
of the people to promote the public welfare. * 90s 
VI. px if ſeaſons of prayer may be commanded by the nt in caſes 
of public calamity or danger, we may by the ſame reaſon conclude alſo, that ſeaſons 
of public thankſgiving may be appointed upon any national occaſion of returning 
thanks for public health, e, plenty, or ſpecial deliverance from diſtreſs or 
danger: Always provided that every religious aſſembly be permitted to worſhip 
their God in their own way and manner on ſuch appointed ſeaſons; for thoſe actions 
of thankſgiving ſeem to be a part of natural ſocial religion, in which the welfare of 
the ſtate is concerned. | h | 
Perhaps it will be objected here, that by this rule our king James the ſecond, 
might appoint a day of prayer againſt king William, or the prince of Orange, when 


he came really for the deliverance of the nation from tyranny ; or he might appoint a 


thankſgiving for the birth of the ee prince of Wales or the pretender ; for prin- 
ces will make themſelves judges when occurrences are national dangers or benefits. 
Anſwer. Where ſuch things happen, every ſingle perſon muſt be a judge of his 


on actions according to conſcience, and mult never trifle with God to obey the com- 


mands of a king; nor will the commands of a king lay any obligations on conſci- 
ence in ſuch caſes, where it is dubious on. which ſide the true welfare of the nation 
ſtands. But in all caſes where the danger or the benefit of a nation is moſt apparent 
and certain, and univerſally agreed, I think a prince may require the religious aſſiſ- 
tance of the people for the civil welfare. 1 
VII. And perhaps it may not be unlawful, for the civil er to lay ſome ſmall 
penalty upon thoſe, who without juſt excuſe wilfully and rebelliouſl op or re- 
nounce any ſuch religious ſervices for the ſtate, that is, in caſes of moſt apparent 
danger or blefling : And perhaps a heavier penalty may be appointed for ſuch obſti- 
nate and ſtubborn ſpirits, as will boldly tranſa& we thing in public, in ſuch a way 
of ſport or moor coal —_ will be a deer and public hinderance to the ſacred 
offices requi magiſtrate, on ays appointed for public prayer or 
ri Pep In] Fn F 
We find the king of Nineveb, who was a heathen, was led by the light of nature 
to appoint, in a very ſtrift manner, ſuch a day of humiliation and prayer throughout 
the city, when they were in imminent danger of deſtruction under the threatenin 
of God, by the mouth of Jonab his prophet, Jonah ni. 5 — 10. And as the 
light of nature and reaſon ſeem to dictate it, ſo the ſucceſs of it was agreeable to 
their defires, and the threatened deſolation was prevented. bars! e 
Whether the king had a right to command the ceremonies of ſackcloth and aſhes 
indeed may bear a diſpute : But ſo far as I can fee, their © crying mightily unto their 
on fome appointed day, might be a very lawful and proper command from their 
4a g, as ot wp and protector of the people, and I ſho a think the people might be 
und to it. een man 
But ſtill, as I faid before, it muſt be in ſuch caſes, only, where they are ſatisfied 
the true intereſt and welfare of the nation demands it. In dubi6us cafes every man 
muſt have leave to judge for himſelf, and no man's conſcience ſhould be bound to 
pray for thoſe things which he believes in his heart to be à public grievance or dan- 
ger, or to pray againſt what he believes to be a public bleſſing, however the civil 
powers may enjoin or require it. F bois at Md rt? 
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dect. Xx. Of the power of rulers in all worſhipping aſſemblies. 165 
VII, Here then it will be ſaid, if the magiſtrate may forbid any thing that gives 
blic interruption to the ſolemnity of boch national Faſtin or chankſpive hays by 

aus and penalties, in evident caſes of national dangers or Mein , or may he not by 

laws and penalties, forbid alſo the common labours or ſports of men on thoſe days, 
which he himſelf believes facred to God and religion ? _ | 

This argument may be further enforced thus: In a chriſtian country, where prince 
and people are chiefly chriſtians, may not the prince forbid all his ſubjects, whether 
chriſtians or pagans, zurks or jews, to labour or ſport publicly on the firſt day of 
the week, ſince it is manifeſt that the indulgence of ſuch ſports or labours on that 
day would be an offence and a ſnare to the chriſtians, a means of corrupting their 
children and families, &c. and hinder them in the learning or the Elebration of the 


chriſtian religion? To anſwer chi . ns. 1 

IX. Anfocr: Let us turn the tables, and ſu | harp 2 wy and the grea- 
teſt part of the people to be mabometans ; and enquire, whether they may not 
command every perſon of what religion ſoever, to abſtain from all public ſports 
labours on a friday, becauſe it is manifeſt that the indulgence of them would be an 
offence. to tans, and a means of hindering their children and families from the 
learning or celebration of ſome parts of the an worſhip. If this be allowed, 
it is certain, whatſoever a mabometan proce has a right to do in his own country, a 
chriſtian prince has a right to do the {ame in his, N FI? 

But unleſs this prohibition of public ſports and labours on any certain day, can be 
reaſonably conſtrued to the natural and civil welfare of the ſtate or the people, it 
may be doubted whether any prince, either heathen, chriſtian, or mabometan, has a 
right to forbid any of his people to get their livelihood by public labour one day in a 
week, merely becauſe it is accounted religious and facred, by him and the greateft 
1 of his ſubjects. I ſay, this may be doubted and would bear a diſpute, nor will 
*Y 


2 - 


retend to determine here abſolutely on this argument. 
X. Therefore I add further: God himſelf when he was king of the Jes, or their 
civil ruler, appointed one day in ſeven, that is, ſaturday or their ſabbath, as a pro- 
per ſeaſon for the natural reſt and repoſe of animals, both of man and beaſt, as well 
as for his own worſhip in public afſemblies, and that under ſevere penalties; and the 
ſtranger within the gates was obliged to ſubmit to it. F | * 
It is true, the — God well knew that one day in ſeven was the moſt proper and 
Juſt proportion of time for the reſt and repoſe of animal nature, and for the celebra- 
tion of public religion : And heron 3 and ftates who know this, ſhould ap- 
int the ſame proportion. But ſince” God as the king of the jeros, appointed this 
iveath day, there ſeems to be ſome reaſon for us to ſay, that even princes who 
know not this divine appointment, may aſſume this authority to require their ſubjects 
to devote one day in ſeven, or ten, or twelve to the reſt and repoſe of nature, for the 
God of nature has informed us by the fourth commandment, this is for the good of 
the people: And the prince may forbid, at leaſt, All public labours on that day, and 
public diverſions too, that all his ſubjects may have leiſure, and may be 
to maintain and practiſe ſome religion, and to pay ſome public worſhip to their God 
without interruption or moleſtation. , This ſeems alſo to be needful for the civil inte- 
reſt of the ſtate or the whole people, as has been proved before. 
But as this day was ſaturday when God was the king of the Jews, fo in a 'mabome- 
ian country this day will be friday; in a chriſtian ation it will be ſanday; in hea- 
then nations perhaps other days would be appointed, and it is impoſſible in this caſe 
to gratify every religious ſect or party in a nation. ' 


* 
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XI. Now 


166 Of tbe peuer of rulirr in all worſbipping aſſemblies. Sect, X. 
XI. No if any weekly day hatſoever, be devoted to natural reſt or to the wor- 
ſhip of a god in a country, as it ſerves the natural or civil intereſt of mankind, ſure. 
ly that very day ſeems moſt proper which the bulk of the people ſhall chuſe, and 
eſpecially if both the rulers and the majority of the N ree in the ſame; even 
though the reaſon of their agreement is becauſe they think it ſacred to religion: Nor 
have. the leſſer ſects or parties any reaſon to complain, that for the graces). good they 
are forbid public labougs or ſports one day in a week. Upon this foot I think the 
penal Protubitiog of * ports, labour or traffick on ſundays in a chriſtian coun- 
may be vindicated. | ; Wy 165 | 
Ne particular ſects think other days more ſacred than thoſe which are ap- 
pointed by the government, they ſhould nevet be conſtrained to work or labour on 
thoſe days, except the neceſſity of. the ſtate require it, as I have before ſhewn. 
XII. [Theſe are ſome of the powers, which I think a prince or a ruler may lay 
2 in eyery, religious ſociety. And perhaps there may be yet a further right 
that the ſupreme civil power may have in religious ſocieties, viz, Whereſoever there 
is any colour or ground for ſuſpicion that the members of theſe ſocieties are doing 
any thing to the detriment of the public peace, there the prince may require the pre- 
ſence of ſome civil officer to inſpect and fee that nothing be done contrary to the wel- 
fare of the ſtate : Always requiring at the ſame time that this officer make no ma- 
ner of diſturbance in the religious practices of this ſociety, where the offices of the 
civil government are not invaded, nor the public peace injured. If the prince has 
à right to do this in any other ſocieties, where he has reaſon to ſuſpect ſedition, why 
may he not do it in religious ſocieties alſo ? , 
| X111. There are ſome other inſtances of power in things ſacred which princes 
have claimed; and even ſome of the beſt of our former writers in ſpeaking of theſe 
Matters, have allowed more power to civil governors in ſuch points, then either rea- 
or ſcripture will ſupport. They have permitted princes to call and diſmiſs or 
conclude ſynods for ſettling religious controverſies, to direct their meetings and to 
preſide Gr cheaghy ſome have authorized them to adjuſt what crimes ſhall be ſubſec- 
ted to church-cenſures, and what not, as well as to execute thoſe cenſures: They have 
| ne them power to determine circumſtances in divine worſhip and to regulate all 
things of outward mode, form and ceremony, relating to order and decency, &c. But 
I can find no ſufficient ground to juſtify che. pretences either in reaſon or ſcripture *. 
XIV. I know it will be objected here, that thoſe few rights and powers, which I 
have allowed to princes and-ſtates, do not ariſe to the notion of an eſtabliſhed church: 


. 


But in every nation, there muſt be ſome eſtabliſhment of religion, ſay they, there 
muſt be ſome national church, or ſettled worſhip appointed by the ſtate, without 


which religion cannot ſubſiſt. : ä 2 
Anſwer. No particular religion or worſhip can be fully eſtabliſhed by civil powers 
without ſome ſort of penalties, apoE people or officers who comply not with it 1 


® That excellent writer baron Puffenderf has fallen into * miſtakes, in that valuable little diſ- 
courſe of his concerning ** the relation between church and ; or how far the chriſtian and civil life 
affect each other :” Which was tranſlated with an excellent preface, written by Mr. Barbeyrac,” op re 
| ted in eng/i by Jobs Matis at the roſe in St. Paas church yard 1919. Theſe chief 5 or faults 
* ˖ from the forty fifth to the fiftieth ſection. I could not comply with theſe epiojons when 
read it many years ago: wile I think, it is the beſt book that ever I met with on this fubject; and the 
iples on which it is written, do not only give us a happy clue for the juſteſt ſentiments in this contro- 
verſy, but even contradiR and overturn thoſe very miſtakes of the author, which he hath {lid into for want 
of care and attention in thoſe ſections which are moſt enceptionable. | 
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CONCLUSION. 167 
and is it not this very doctrine of the neceſſity of an eſtabliſhed religion, and an eſta- 
bliſhed church, which has fixed ſo many wicked and miſchievous religions through- 
out the world, and which hath excluded the only true religion of Chrift and the new 
teſtament, out of moſt of the nations of the earth in former and later ages? And 
ſhall chriſtian and 3 rulers, think that thing ſo neceſſary in civil government, 
which is liable to ſuch horrid conſequences, and which they ſo much complain of in 
all other rulers ; as being highly injurious to God and men, and to the religion of 
the bleſſed Feſus. | | FT 
XV. And I cannot but remark here, that there are many perſons highly zealous 
for an eſtabliſhed religion, who are ever urging the pattern of the primitive churches, 
and eſpecially that of the three firſt centuries, as the ſtandard and rule to which our 
preſent chriſtianity ſhould be reduced, in diſcipline and worſhip : are ever in- 
forming us what a glorious — the chriſtian religion was in thoſe lays, how di- 
vinely the church flouriſhed, and grew in piety and devotion, as well as in numbers, 
and in every ſpiritual grace and beauty. | . | 
We allow this account of the glory of thoſe early churches, and the beauty of holi- 
neſs, and the amazing ſucceſs of the goſpel which was found among them, though 
we cannot admit all their practices to be a perfect rule or ſtandard of chriſtianity, which 
honour belongs only to the new teſtament. But let thoſe perſons remember that in 
thoſe three firſt centuries there was no ſuch thing as a church eſtabliſhed by law ; and 
then let all thoſe glories be confeſſed to belong to the chriſtian church, when i had 
no national eſtabliſhment, no royal ſupports, no ſettled revenues, no civil power to 
agorandize and to adorn it : And let it be remembered too, that when it became an 
eſtabliſhed church under the emperor Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors, it's true glory 
and ſpiritual beauty and excellence by ps faded away, and was almoſt loſt by the 
viſible powers, pomp and honours attending this very eſtabliſhment. 
The church of Chriſt in the new teſtament, is built on ſuch a foundation, that it 
wants nothing of civil power to ſupport ir, beſides the mere protection of the ſtate, 
which every chriſtian ſociety may require and ex in common with every other ſo- 
ciety of men, who are good ſubjects, and pay all due allegiance to the ſtate in which 
they dwell. 


” 


CONCLUSION 


I. H US I have given a ſhort account of my beſt ſentiments, how far any 
ſort of public aſſemblies for hearing lectures on divine, civil, or moral ſub- 
jets, or the public preaching or celebration of peculiar religions, may be ſafely eſta- 
bliſhed by the ſtate ; how far ſome public worſhip may be * in general, and 
eſpecially on particular occaſions of the public intereſt of the ſtate, and how far the 
people are required to pay their attendance. But I cannot find any ſufficient power 
in the ſtate or government to oblige the nation or particular perſons in it under penal- 
ties to any form of worſhip, If I have in any thing exceeded the bounds of the juſt 
and reaſonable rights of government, or too much limited the juſt and natural li 
ties or conſcience of mankind, either princes or people, I ſhall be glad to be better 
informed in a ſpirit of meekneſs and charity, which generally attends the ſpirit of 
eee, dd crld-ar anodic ies hes ona 
II. The only maxim by which I have conducted my ſentiments through all this 
ſcheme, is this, that the power of civil government reaches no further than the pre- 
ſervation of the natural and civil welfare, rights and properties of mankind with gh | 
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f gard to this world, and has nothing to do with region further than this requires: 
But the ſpecial rights of conſcience, and the things of religion, as they relate to 
another world, belong to God only. And the goſpel of Chrift does not pretend to 
erect a kingdom of this world, and therefore it alters nothing in the nature of civil 
government; but leaves to Cæſar the things which are Cæſar 3. Matth, xxii. 21. 
III. There may be many things which a zealous chriſtian ruler might think very 
proper to be done for the honour of his God and his Saviour in the public world, 
and in the management of the ſtate ; and indeed he may do much for God in refor- 
ming a ſinful land ; yet in the peculiarities of chriſtianity, I find nothing that can 
be required or impoſed by civil authority, without intrenching upon the rights or li- 
berries of mankind : And I was not willing to indulge any thing to be impoſed upon 
heathen ſubjects by chriſtian governors, which may not alſo be counted reaſonable 
and lawful for a heathen governor to impoſe upon chriſtians ; becauſe the religion of 
Chriſt makes no change in the nature of civil power. 


IV. Nor do Iknow how to vindicate a chriſtian ſtate in propagating their own re- 


ligion by any ſuch methods of compulſion or penalty, which a heathen ſtate might 
not alſo uſe for the ſupport and encouragement of their's : And therefore I cannot 
ſee it lawful for any civil power in chriſtendom to ſuppreſs the publication of any 
new, ſtrange, or foreign ſects or parties in religion, where they promiſe and pay due 
allegiance to the rulers, ſupport the government, maintain the public peace, and 
moleſt not the ſtate : Nor do I ſee good reaſon to make any ſuch laws, or execute 
any ſuch puniſhments againſt the peaceable preachers of any ſect or party, which 
we Chriſtians ſhould have thought unreaſonable or unlawful for the civil powers of 
' Athens to have made and executed againſt St. Paul, when in the midſt of a heathen 
nation on Mars-hill he preached Jeſus and the reſurrection. As xvii. 22. In all our 
Teaſonings and writings on this important ſubject, let us take heed to allow no ſuch 
power or dominion to men, which would have excluded the beſt of religions, that is, 
"the religian of Chriſt out of the world. | 
V. I know it has been ſaid upon theſe occaſions, that the chriſtian magiſtrate has 
right to perſecute or ſuppreſs the pagan re d becauſe it is falſe, whereas the pa- 
gan magiſtrate has no right to ſuppreſs chriſtianity, becauſe it is true: And though 
theſe pretences to truth may be contended on both ſides, yet ſince one may be pro- 
ved to be true and the other to be falſe, truth has always a right on it's {ide which 
falſehood can never have. I anſwer, - (OB + OS ONE a 
Anſwer. Every one who ſets up for a perſecutor, will pretend he is orthodox, and 

has the right on his ſide, and there is no common ſupreme court of judicature that 
can decide this matter, till the ſupreme judge of all appears in the laſt great day: 
And therefore ſince the pretences on either fide are not ſufficient to determine the 
Juſtice of the perſecution, or ſuppreſſion of the other ſide, and ſince there is no 
common ſupreme court to which they can both _—_ in this world, it follows evi- 
dently that each profeſſion muſt allow liberty and toleration to the other, where the 
welfare of the ſtate is ſecure, and brought into no danger by the practices of the in- 
ferior pony: Imight on this occaſion, recommend a book of Mr. Bayle's, intitled 
a philoſophical commentary on Zuke xiv. 23. compel them to come in, writ- 
ten in two volumes octavo, wherein after he has gone through all the controverly 
about perſecution, he adds a ſupplement to prove heretics have as much right to per- 
ſecute the orthodox, as the orthodox have to perſecute them. * 
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Wherein, the ſame ſentiments of juſt liberty are confirmed by 
a view of the origin of a chriſtian church. | 


1. H E foregoing diſcourſe was begun by tracing out the origin of civil go- 

T . Sn. mts thence inferring the 7 rights and Rene of it, = 
enquiring how far they would reach in any of the affairs of a religious ſociety, and 
particularly of a chriſtian church. | 3 

Let us now take a ſhort ſurvey of the origin of chriſtian churches, and enquire 
whether the ſetting . in this view will afford ny different lights or inferences 
concerning the power of civil magiſtrates in things ſacred. 

II. When the chriſtian religion was firſt planted, almoſt all the ſtates, kingdoms 
and governments of this world were heathens : Even Palzſine itſelf had heathen go- 
vernors. The bleſſed apoſtles travelling amongſt the nations, and preaching the 

ſpel whereſoever they could find opportunity, converted multitudes of ſingle per- 
— to the chriſtian faith; theſe united themſelves in little ſocieties by agreement, 
to aſſemble together at certain ſeaſons, and worſhip God by the apoſtles directions 
through Jeſus Cbriſt. | * 5 "0 

III. In ſome of thoſe ſame cities wherein chriſtianity was preached, there were or 
might be alſo ſeveral other ſocieties of men under the ſame civil government, united 
together by peculiar agreements among themſelves for different purpoſes, but all 
ſubject to the rulers of the ſtate in matters of civil government. 2 * 

t us now ſuppoſe for inſtance, in the city of Corinth there might be a © coll 
of philoſophers, a ſociety of pain.ers or antiquaries, a ſynagogue of Jews, an af- 
ſembly of deiſts, and a church of chriſtians, ® + | 

IV. Each of theſe being voluntary ſocieties, they hape complete liberty and pow- 
er to chuſe their own preſidents, teachers, and other officers out of their own body, 
as they ſtood in need of them, in order to regulate the affairs of their ſociety : And 
they themſelves contrive and agree upon rules and laws for the government of their 
own ſociety, viz. upon what terms perſons ſhall be admitted as members, for what rea- 
ſons they ſhall. be ſuſpended for a ſeaſon, or caſt out utterly. ; what times, and pla- 


ces they ſhall meet in, what forms or ceremonies they ſhall uſe in any of their prac- 


tices, what ſum of money, or what utenſils,” or what goods, or ſupport, ot what 
Vol. VI. ' r W e nennen propor- 
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of every ſubject of it. 


to make any laws, agree upon any rules, or 
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proportion of theſe things each member ſhall furniſh or ſupply toward the general 


deſign of the ſociety, and what ſhall be the buſineſs of every member. 
Theſe things, I ſay, muſt Ce agreed by the members of the ſociety, but all in a 
i the ſtate, and. the cixil rights and libectics 


conſtant con with the. civil laws 
Note,  Whereſoever their original founder hath left them certain rules and 1 


tions, it is ſuppoſed they all conſent to ſubmit to them. 


V. Now to apply all this to chriſtianity, The chief and moſt important things 
in the chriſtian ſociety were appointed by Chriſt and his apoſtles, their firſt founders, 
as praying, preaching the af 40 nging; baptiſm, the Lord's ſupper, &c. Other 
circumſtances which were not appointed by the apoſtles, and which yet werenece 
to be determined ſome one way, theſe were probably and naturally left to be deter- 
mined by the common conſent and agreement of the church, for their mutual con- 


veniency and general edification ; ſuch as, the hour of their worſhip, the place of 


their meeting, & e. As for other circumſtances which were not necrſſary to be de- 
termined one way, ſuch as. their common habits, their geſtures, &c. theſe were ge 
nerally left indi t to every worſhipper ; always provided they atted agreeably to 
the common light of nature and reaſon of things, becoming the ſacred ſolemnity of 
worſhip, and in a conſiſtence with the intereſt of the ſtate. 
I ſay, it ſeems moſt probable that the determination of theſe things was left to 


the public agreement of the people, or to their private liberty: But if any perſons 
fall fuppoſe, they were left 18 determined by the rulers or officers of the church, 


Iwill not by any means debate that matter here; it is enough for my purpoſe, if it 
be acknowledged, theſe things were left to be agreed upon or determined by the 


church itſeff, either the people, gt their officers in that ſociety, and not'by their civil 


governors *. 11 | | | | 
VI. Yet ſtill let it be remembered that the power of the ffate or the civil govern- 
ment, is ſapreme over all theſe ſocieties and their officers, in all things which relate 
to the peace and welfare of the nation or the city and none of them have any right 
0 any thing contrary to the good of 


the city, or the civil government. | | 
As for inſtance, it the college of philoſophers, profeſs and maintain the opinion 
of a public community of wives, or of expoſing or murdering their children, if the 


ſynagogue of the Jets ſhould refuſe to give any Pledges of their allegiance to heathen 
| domi 


governors, if the chriſtians ſhould pretend that civi nion is founded in divine 


| , or that the faints, that is, the chriftians, ſhould rife and take the city, or 


no faith. is to be kept with heretics ; or if any of theſe ſocieties ſhould profeſs 

and maintain. the right of perfecuting or puniſhing any other ſociety for their pecu- 

liar ſentiments or practices, which aff not the ſtate or the public good, they them- 

ſelves may lawfully-be ſent out of the city, and be baniſhed from the protection 
of the civil government, for. theſe things are contrary to the public welfare. 

Or if any of the members of any of theſe ſocieties, ſhould be guilty of 'crimes 

that are inconſiſtent with the peace of mankind or welfare of the ſtate, viz. murder, 


_ drunkenneſs, ſtealing, cheating, ſlander, ſedition, treaſon, &c. they may be oh 


I have no concern here in that famous queſtion, whether a chriſtian church muſt be governed by an 
epiſcopal perſon, or biſhop in the way of monarchy, or by a ſynod of preſbyters in a way of ariftocracy, 
or by the vote of the people in a way of democracy: Bae it in evident, tlutuhe cinit powern, of what 
form ſoever they be, have no juſt right or authority to govern the church in things ſacred, 
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niſhed by thaſtate according to the laws of the land, without / any conſideration What 
other ſociety they belong to, or any regard to it. | | 
But 1 would proceed yet further here, and add, that if any of rheſe ſocieties 
ſhould preſume to puniſh any of their own members with the loſs of life or limb, 
or ſeizing their property, or in any manner which is inconſiſtent with the peace ar 


welfare of the ſtate, theſe members ſo puniſhed? or any others for them, may make ? 
complaint to the civil rulers, and theſe civil rulers have a right to reſtrain theſe par- 
ticularToGeties from. inflicting ſuck puniſhments, and they have a right-alſo to puniſh - a 


| thoſe that irfflit them accor 0g t9 the laws of the land; for it. is their proper buſi- 
neſs to ſee that no member of the ſtate be injuredꝭ in life, liberty or property. 
Hence it follows, that theſe particular ſocieties have no right or power to puniſh 
thoſe-whom their own particular laws only; may call criminal, except with ſuch ſmall 
fines, inconweniencies, or diſhonours as their offending members, willingly ſubmit 
to, or by ſharp reproofs, or by ſuſpending them for a ſeaſon from their meetings, 
or calting them utterly out of -rheir ſociety ; but they have no power nor right to 
call in the civil arm to puniſh them for ſuch. ſort. of faults. Indeed if their ctime be 
ſuch as affects the common welfare of the ſtate, or peace of mankind, they may not 
only be-expelled out of that ſociety in particular, by the members of it, for all ſuch 
ſocieties ſhould ſuffer nothing among them contrary to the peace or welfare 
ſtate: But they ſhould alſo be cited before the civil magiſtrate, in order to be pu- 
niſhed, as the laws of the land direct. N 
And if I were to ſpeak here peculiarly of the. chriſtian church, I would ſay, that 
it has ho power to puniſh it's own officers or members according to ſcripture, for 
any crime whatſoever, but one of theſe three ways, viz. by an admonition or re- 
proof -given-publicly in the church, by fuſpenſion or exc from the office they 
e therein, or from the communion of the church for a ſeaſon, ur by utter 
excluſion of them from the church, which is called excommunication : And the 
civil * may puniſh the ſame perſons, if their crimes affect the public wel- 
* with death or impriſonm̃ent, or any other civil penalty which the law of the 
appoints. | 5 ' ©” "Rs 
VII. If nothing be found in any of theſe ſocieties or their oY * * to 
the intereſts of the ſtate or welfare of the people, then they may by their profeſſed 
allegiance to che ſtate, claim protection of the ſtate ; the rulers. of the ſtate have no 
proper power nor authority to hinder them from meeting in their ſeyeral ſocieties, 

+ which were inſtituted for different purpoſes,” but 2 to defend them as 
| jood ſubjects. Nor have magiſtrates any power ta determine the greater or the k&f-* 
er offices, rules, actions, circumſtances, or any affairs ing purely to theſe diſ- 
tinct ſocieties: They have no power to appoint the, painters, who ſhall be their pre- 
ſident, or when they ſhall, mec, or. what Jort of pencils, or what colours they ſhall 
uſe ; nor have the rulers of. the ſtate any right ta require the philoſophers to change 
any of their opinions, or to read: Plate, or Zeng, or Aristotle, or to alter the courſe 
of their lectures; nor can they impoſe rules on the aſſembly of deiſts, when to fir, 
or ſtand, or kneel; nor ſhould they command the Jets when they ſhall waſh them- 
ſelves, or what fleſh they ſhall eat; nor impoſe upon the chriſtians, who ſhall be their 
teachers, or what babits or garments they {ball wear, or what geſtures they ſhall uſe 
in their preaching or ſinging, or any other, parts of n In theſe things 


the ſtate has no power to interpoſe, where the public welfare of the city or nation 
| Teceives no danger or damage. ee n 
| Z 2 a 9 VIII. It 
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VIII. It is granted indeed, chat if the neceſſity or welfare of 'atlf ſuch city or 
Nate require that foreign filk ſhall not be worn, nor any foreign paper be uſed, in 
order to encourage a national manufacture, or that no perſon ſhall appear without a 
woollen garment upon them, to promote the breeding of ſheep, or that veal ſhall 
not be eaten, nor calves; be ſlain 1 twelvemonth, in order to maintain à breed of 
cattle after a great murrain, &c. All theſe ſocieties ought to ſubmit their particular 
rtules and their perſonal liberty to theſe laws of the ſtate, and to comply with them as 
the ſtate enjoins. But where the affairs, exigencies or benefits of the Ttate do not 
require ſuch commands or prohibitions, there theſe private ſocieties and their actions 
ate not to be modelled and determined by the mere humour, or caprice, or arbitrary 
Will of a magiſtrate. n | — 49) 1 4408 
IX. Perhaps you will ſay, are not civil magiſtrates to be obeyed ® in omnibus li- 
citis & honeſtis, that is, in all things that are lawful and honeſt ?” And if ma- 
© *giſtrates require ſeveral of theſe particular actions or circumſtances of action to 
de performed according to their will in theſe ſeveral ſocieties, ought not the ſocieties 
to obey them, provided there is nothing commanded but what is honeſt and 
lawful ? To this 1 anſwer, eds 
X. Anſwer. That I have read of an oath of obedience *©* in omnibus licitis & honeſ- 
tis, © in all things lawful and honeſt, ” required and impoſed by eccleſiaſtical 
| * 1 whether juſtly or no, I ſay not; but I never knew that this was the 
jult limitation of obedience due to civil powers: For fince the authority of the civil 
power reaches only to the common welfare and ſafety of the ſtate and people, the 
ſworn obedience of ſubjects can be required only in things that relate to the welfare 
of thepeople and the ſtate. | | 
I never heard that thoſe famous words loan and allegiance which are ſo often 
uſed in our nation, fignified any more than our obligation and our readineſs to obey 
8 the ſupreme power in things of a civil nature, required by the laws of the land. 
Now the laws are all made, or are ſuppoſed to be made, for the of the people 


= and the ſafety of the ſtate. Note, in this ſafety of the ſtate is alſo included the ho- 
CK ®% nour due to the rulers, for if due honour be not paid to the ruling powers, it endan- 
| gers the ſafety of the ſtare. | Sl FR n 
8 NI. Let ĩt be further conſidered alſo, that in the original compact between the go- 


vernment and the governed, the governed do not conſent to part with any liberties 
of human nature, but only ſo far as is neceſſary for civil government and their com- 
mon protection, ſecurity and peace. They are bound therefore to obey, not © in 
omnibus licitis & honeſtis, _ in omnibus quæ ad reipublicz ſalutem. Can we 
ſuppoſe that when the people ſwear allegiance to governors, they mean to give them 
over all their private and domellie affairs and 8 the e 
of them, over their conduct in labour or ſtudy, in trade or recreations, and left 
themſelves or their families no liberty of going out or in, when they pleaſed, or 
wearing ſhort coats or long, red or blue, of eating bread or fleſh or herbs 27 
thought proper, or —_— or ſupping at a round table or a ſquare one, upon a di 
of turnips or a haunch of veniſon ? | | | 
And if the people never gave up their liberties in theſe affairs to the rulers of the 
ſtate, then the rulers never had a 7 to claim ſuch obedience: And if they have 
u right to determine ſuch ſort of things, in natural and private life in families, or 
in any voluntary ſocieties; I know not what divine or human reaſon they can 
| have to claim this right in religious ſocieties or in churches: Surely they can have 
my F 7 i " FJ *-; 00 
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no ſuch pretence, excepe where che people or the lows have gined them (ach cl 
and after all, whether ſuch laws are good and juſt may deſerve a debate. 

XII. Let che chriſtian church in Corinth therefore be eſtvemed bor a one of the 
reſt of ' theſe human ny ocieties, and it may ſubſiſt well engugh in a heathen 
ſtate, if the governors do merely protect their faithful ſubjects, and do not 
ect die orte into the affairs of lon, which.js beyond it's proper extent. 
Callis che ' deputy of Achaia, had ſome good notion of this matter in St. Paus 


time; When he would take no cognizance of words and nana and out 
the jewiſh religion, but only about matters of civil wrong or wicked : But 
he was much to — even according a own pringiples,” — he did not keep 
the public peace, a protect dell —— wee Jew or - 
a heathen or a chriſtian, A#s xvii 12 I We „ eee ee a 
1 interpoſe in mutters of civil me 

l that the chriſtian'church . e 5 ig APE Oh | 


is protection uncł this protection is f 
. or ha deere {4 ſcaramouches, —— ng 
der into their aſſemblies, chairs or pulpita, beſides thoſe whom the ſociety 


For if ſuch complaints be made by the ſociety to the magiſtrate, he has a fight * 


reſtrain by priſon or proper penalties. Such invaders of the public peace, as treff 
upon the innocent employment, the ground, poſſeffions and properties of their cr 
bours; and he is bound to do it as a guardian of the public peace: Nor ſhould 
pretence of conſcience ſcreen the offender in ſuch. —— can the magiſtrate ful - 
fil his duty without ſecuring an impartial liberty, ors 1 — every loyal 
aſſembly, whether it He appointed for muſic or 3 or worſhip. 
It Mould'alfo be added here, that if any perſons who ets or caſt out from 
*theſe ſocieties, by the rules and vote of the ſociety, will yet obſtinately enter in 4 
on their ground, and mix with them in their gammon. acta of inſtruction, 
worſhip,” '&c. ſo as to give ſociety amy ce be tndch ann 


the civil m agiſtrate, = proper 2 made, to guard every innggent ſociety 


of loyal 7 from ſuch inroads, injuries and diſturbances ; and that chen in their 
feſtivals,” or recreations, as well as their ſolimnities or common employments. 
Thus far ſhal} ſuffice to ſhew the right of a chriſtian churcii to be ſecured from 
ac yg and ele; common with any other rape pry vatuntary ſoci- 


in. Now let i be ſed, gage H of Cri of Corinth, ſhould 
join themſelves to any o ſociggies, w olophers, antiquaries, painters, 
deiſts, or chriſtians, would there be any ſufficient reaſon why they ſhould be turned 
out of their poſts in the — — — 


antiquaries or philoſophers,/ * e chat bee en the officeg of their. 
be r made to ſeclude hw 


magiſtracy with honour?k 

And much leſs erifor is "there why. 
from their civil offices, and lay a public r them, becauſe they 
Join themſelves to particular ſocieties which 2 —— ot interfere with civil go- 
vernment: Suppoling always hat in theſe ſocieties, there is nothing diſhonourable 
or ſcandalous which — ag and debaſe the N of a ruler, and evidently 

W welfare of the 

X Waren ee — a e theſe parti 
cular follindas, bas any authority or power fiat laws of that focicty, 


or to * rules or pratics wit: For he is taken into the ſociety * 
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ward them from all diſturhance of 
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ſingie member, and uus but his fiigle vote, and 
nor authority to introduce any ons rule or mode, form or into the coll 
of. philoſdphers; Ahe ſoelety of painters, or the chriſtian church. All the civil pow - 
er Whieh he carties wich him, reaches no further than to ſee chat nothing be done in 
amytof theſe ſocieties intonſiſtent with the / good of the ſtatee. 
NV. When a ckief civil guler becomes a member of any of theſe ſocieties, boigains 
285 an 6pportuhity of knowing thoroyghtybllÞthe affairs of the ſociety, and of 
MINES thetG&un' be any "ſpecial benefit, damage or danger to the ſtate, 


5 


has ater be 
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And t ed civil rler may -6ntcial to the: ae diary of 
tete s raed, M be be rior gee by procuring for them, at beſtowin 
upon them halls for lectures, manns che ptofeſſort, nr chapels for their chriſ- 
_ tian Worſhip; ſchects for philoſophical enperiments or painting exerciſts, dec. und 
Perhaps he may procure civil mmfunities und gtivancages for them, that is, ſuch as 
add no tax or burden, or inconvenience to the ſtate: And he may favour the: chriſ- 
tian church or the jeu fynagogu if he pleaſes, ſo far as to appoint no civil or 

military quties at the ſame hours, which would intetfere with chriſtian. er feet/hneor- 
ip in the ciry-of Cortuth. © 


XVI. Thus there are ſome advangges: which may acemat yo the Hate, and forme 


to the church, whereof the chief magiſtrates are members, and that without any 
ſuch _— between church-a and ſtare, | as ſome have ſuppoſed neceſſary for the ſe- 
cu 'd6th: 

BY if the advances in temporal things; which the church teceives from the are, 
be not well guarded and limited, the church will grow more earthly, but the ſtate 
will not grow more holy ot keavenly : The church will be in danger of loſing it's hy-+ 
_ millity, piety, and purity, and the ſtate will run a great hazard of being made mere 

ſervants or flaves to the church. ent and long experience has taught be 
world this ſad truth. Again # 
XVII. Er ee 4 ion that both the people and the rulers 
ſhould de ſo much in love with the ſentiments and practices of the philo 
the antiquaries, the deiſts, or the chriſtians, as that the bulk of them ſhould 
become members of their | colleges, ſocieties, or churches: Still the civil power 
would reach no further than the welfare of the ſtate of Corinth. The churches and 
other ſocieties muſt ſtill determine for themſelves the rules and circumſtances of ac- 
tions that relate to the deſign of their aſſembly, hether the rulers of the ſtate vote 
for it or no; and every ſociety may make — laws for itſelf and it's own members 
as it pleaſes, in chings wherein the good or hurt of the ſtate have no concern. 
XV Here I Ko it will be objected, chat this is ſetting up - a dominion 
within a dominion,” or © i imperium in 5 to * which politicians have uſuall y thought 
dangerous. Bur I think it may be ſgfficiently replied in anſwer to this difficulty, 
Reply. That if every ſuch ſociety Keep itfelf within it's own bounds, and . 
with nothing relating to the ſtate; and if the civil magiſtrate has the ſupreme pow 
er and dominion even over all theſe ſocieties, fo ar to ſecure what relates p th 
civil welfare, the peace of mankind, and the ſafety of 2 there can 
inconvenience or danger in giving a full and complete toſeration protection and liberty 
to any ſuch ſocieties. What detritnent can any civil government be expoſed to by a 
maſter ruling his own family, by his own private laws, or by a tutor or preſident of 


a college, '* who 3 his own academy and ſtudents by appointed rules of * 
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XXI. Anſwer I. Firſt, when things of . mixed and 
blended together, it is moſt likely it will bring a medley of confuſions into both: 
When we unite and mingle ideas fo giſtint as civil government and religion, as the 
laws and rights of Gad and of Cæſar, as perſons and ordinances temporal and ſpiri- 
tual, as powers facred and human, as the concerns of the ſoul and the body, * 
the things of this world and the things of the world to come, it will he ex ing 
bond to reaſon and judge . concerning the conduct proper to both, or to either 

of them, and it will be almoit impoſſible to determine and maintain their juſt limits 
and boundaries: It will introduce ſuch a perplexity of things, as will ſcarce allow fut- 
ficient grounds to judge, when or how tar, one incroaches on the other, and to cor- 
rect any miſtakes, irregularities or unhappy conſequences, which may be derived and 
grow from this unnatural mixture. In the ſecond place therefore, 

XXII. Anfwer II. Since we cannot ſo well reaſon and determine upon things when 
in ſuch a confuſion, let us reflect what hath been the real effect where ſuch ſort of 


mixtures have been practiſed. Thus it has been of old, when roman emperors lent. " 

the biſhops their ſecular power, and the biſhops gave them a right to call ſynods, to 

preſide in them, to determine affairs in the church. * 
Thus it has been done in many of the popiſh ſtates and kingdoms, where biſhops. * 


have been the chief rulers in the ſtate: But if we enquire of our anceſtors in this 
nation when it was all ſubject to popery, or if we ſurvey the popiſh nations of Eu- 
rope, and obſerve their mixture of civil and ſacred powers, what can we find derived. 
from it but frequent uſurpation of civil power in things ſacred, or of eccleſiaſtical 
power in things civil, and yet generally ſuch a mutual agreement will be made between 
civil and eccleſiaſtical rulers, by ſome ſuperiorities on one fide or the other, as to 
keep the perſons and conſciences of the common 4 in deep bondage? This odd 
mixture has produced infinite confuſion and miſc both in church and ſtate; it 
has brought in wars and ſlaughters, inquiſitions and bloudy perſecutions, loſs of all 
piety and goodneſs, burning zeal, blindneſs, hypocriſy and ſuperſtition, ſlavery of, 
ſouls and — and fraud and violence without end. 

XXIII. Never did the alwiſe God mingle ſacred and civil power throughout any 
national government but that of the Jes, where he himſelf was both the political — ff 
eccleſiaſtical head, the God of the church, and the king of the ſtate. Scarce are 
theſe mixtures ſafe in any other hand but his. When in later ages ſome of their 
high prielts the ſucceſſors of the maccabees, grew up to be kings, and God their ſu- 


preme 


kingdom of the Lord and his Chriſt, and he 
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peeme king withdrew from ther his divine influences, and his kind ſuperintetidency, 
_ n e barbarity, and madneſs were ſometimes bound among 
them en et 10 (13) 907, Ob nn nog TO: n Of 420.6, i n 
XXIV. And I might add, that ſuch dangerous mixtures as theſe in every popiſh 
fate or gov: n there is no toleration nor liberty allowed to other kdl. 
Seel maintain the purity of their religion; theſe, I ſay, are che very 
compoſition of the feet and toes of Nebuch zar s great image in Daniel chapter ii. 
which were muadle 1 of potter's clay and part of iron v: Theſe may try to mix, but 
they will not well cleave ta one another. And it the dream of the ahyrian king be divine, 
or the interpretation of the jetiſb prophet be true, theſe toes and theſe feet, where · 
in the iron is mixed with miry clay, wait only for the ſtone cut out of the moun- 
rain without hands, to ſmite the huge image upon it's feet and to break it to pieces. 
Then the four vaſt monarchies of this world meet their laſt period, and become like 
the chaff of à threſhing-floor, and the wind carries them away: Then ſhall that 
ſtone grow and fill the whole earth, and the — — of this world become the 
reign for ever and ever. Rev, xi. 
15. Amen. as. 


Leib in his commentary on Daniel ſeems to approve entirely this expoſition, for he gives no other 
of the words, verſe 42. And if this were a p place for explaining 4 of Daniel 
x Yhe viſions of St. Jab, chapters xiii. and xvii. I think it might be made io appear beyond all 
reaſonable oppolition, that the firſt head of the roman empire was only civil, and ſtrong 'as iron, like 
the legs of Nebuchadnezzar's image: The laſt was part civil and part eccleſiaſtical ; ſuch were the feet 
and ten toes of this image, or the popedom with it's ten kingdoms, mingled of iron and clay, which 
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A MID ST che darkneſs of our degenerate ſtate, God has been pleaſed to fur- 
niſh us with two ſprings of light, to lead us into the knowledge of our own 
miſery, and to direct us in the way to his favour and our happineſs. are well 
known by the names of reaſon and revelation, that is, the reaſon of man and the 
revelation of God. 
Right reaſon is ever uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf, and is the ſame in all ages. 
It was given to man at firſt, to teach him all that we call natural religion; and even 
now, in 15 diminiſhed p 2 it gives oer evidence of our ruin, and aſſures us 
feelingly of our unive generacy, our loft innocency and peace : It affords us 
alſo — hints of the favourable condeſcenſions of divine mercy, the neceſſity of 
our repentance of ſin, and our truſt in divine grace, in order to our . | 
It is granted that the dictates of reaſon amongſt the various — 1 —.— 
of fallen mankind, have been mi with a thouſand prejudices, weałneſſes and 
wanderings, with the miſtakes of fancy, and the follies of ſuperſtition; and at 
beſt it has not been found of itſelf practically ſufficient to inſtruct us in all things 
that relate to our falvation : Yet ſtill; reaſon is a light given us by God himſelf, and 
it has very much to do in our direction toward our preſent duty and our final fe- 
licity. En 
Bar ſince our reaſon is ſo defective, both in it's diſcovery of our ruin and our ref- 
toration, God has been pleaſed to teach in a more immediate manner by the light 
of revelation, and has given to mankind early diſcoveries of his mind and will be- 
fore ſcripture was written, and then by Moſes and other holy writers, he has fur- 
niſhed them with knowledge of their original apoſtafy from God, their guilt 
and wretchedneſs; and he has been ever ſince 1 them onwards by different 
ſteps or degrees towards the full diſcovery of his will and their falvation by Jeſæt 
Cbrift, the mediator. | | 
And ſince the revelations of God to men, have been ſo very early and various, 
and have been delivered to us by different perſons, and in different ages, there may 
be ſome difficulties ariſing from this variety: There may be ſome ſeeming inconſiſ- 
tencies between the ſeveral parts of it, and ſome ſuppoſed oppoſitions to the light of 
reaſon: Let it is certain that the two only lights which God has favoured us with in 
order to learn his will and our duty, can never contradict themſelves, nor each other. 
There is not any one part of divine revelation which is really inconſiſtent with reaſon, 
or with any other parts of revelation itſelf. There is certainly a glorious connexion 
and divine harmony between them —_— all join together to make up one complete 
a 2 ſcheme, 
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ſcheme, gradually advancing to perfection, and terminating and centering at laſt in 
our full recovery, to the favour and image of God by the promiſed Meſſiah or 
Saviour. 5 

Now as the revelation of God in an illuſtrious manner ſupplies the deficiencies of 
our reaſon, and enlightens our natural darkneſs in the 4 5 e of divine things, 
ſo the exerciſe of our reaſoning powers is very neceſſary to aſſt us not only in the 
underſtanding of the ſeveral parts of revelation, but in reconciling them to each 
other as well as to the dictates of right reaſon. - It is our reaſon which ſhews us this 
bleſſed harmony. 

If it ſhould be found, that in my ſentiments on this ſubject I have followed no 
human ſcheme, no eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, no hypotheſis of any contending party, let it 
be known that my ſtudies have been more engaged in meditation, than in reading con- 
troverſies ; reaſon and the bible were the only ſprings whence I derived my ſenti- 
ments, and the only teſts by which I tried them, and not the authority of any great 
name or any ſect or party among men. Therefore if any reader is determined al- 
ready to believe nothing but what is perfeftly conformable to ſome favourite ſyſtem, 
or the opinions of the party, which he has choſen for his teſt of truth and error, I 
ſhall not court his favour, nor be greatly moved by his cenſure. 

But if I have been ſo happy as to ſet theſe truths, which ſcripture has revealed con- 
cerning our miſery and divine mercy, in ſo favourable a light, as to make it evident 
to well-diſpoſed impartial readers, how far they are ſupported by reaſon irſelf, and 
to diſcover and maintain this agreement between theſe two different manifeſtations of 
God to men, I have attained my end: If J have been enabled in any meaſure to ren- 
der theſe ſacred truths more intelligible and more credible to the ſincere enquirers af- 
ter truth, and to relieve the divine revelations of ſcripture, againſt the cavils of an 
age which greatly pretends to reaſon, I ſhall account my labour well employed. 

The deiſt will have no longer cauſe to triumph in the aſſurance of his attacks 

inſt ſcripture, nor ſhall the chriſtian want matter for his ſatisfaction and joy, 
when he ſees his divine religion vindicated by the powers of reaſon. 

My chief deſign, and that which has regulated all my meditations and reaſonings, 
No eſtablſh and confirm what appears to me to be plain matter of fact, in the ſinful 

and miſerable circumſtances of all the children of Adam by nature, and their hopes 
of recovery by divine grace, ſo far as either the light of nature or ſcripture would aſ- 
ſiſt me, and to vindicate the moral perfections of God, his holineſs, juſtice, and 
F, E in his works of providence and grace, or in his whole government of the 
world. ö | 

The ground-work of my ſcheme is laid in the original rectitude of man, and his 
early degeneracy into ſin and miſery; and I have drawn from the mere light of na- 
ture, ſufficient proof and evidence of both theſe. 2 

If what has been ſaid in anſwer to the firſt queſtion, does not ſufficiently prove the 
doctrine of original ſin from the univerſal ſaalulneſs and miſery of mankind, I hope 
the firſt eſſay in the appendix will do it; the firſt part whereof repreſents that ſubject 
more largely, as it relates to the miſery of man, and the latter end of it briefly en- 
forces the argument from his univerſal ſinfulneſs, both by reaſon and ſcripture. The 
reader is deſired to forgive the repetition of a few ſentiments which are ſet in various 

lights, eſpecially conſidering that this eſſay was firſt deſigned only for a philiſophical 

- enquiry or amuſement, and not to take it's place in this book. | 
Ic would have been needleſs labour to enter into any examination of the learned 
doctor Mxitiys ſcheme publiſhed in his writings, and to anſwer all . 
: * about 
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about original ſin, imputed or inherent: For if the facts which I recite concerning 
the ſinful nature and wretched circumſtances of mankind, even from their infancy, 
are found by conſtant experience and obſervation to be true, then a great part of his 
{cheme vaniſhes and dies as a matter of mere miſtake in fact: And if my ſcheme or 
hypotheſis for the ſolution of the difficulties which attend this doctrine, is ſupported 
by reaſon and ſcripture, then his objections againſt it muſt fall of courſe. No ob- 
jection againſt a certain truth can ever be valid or ſtrong, though at firſt view it may 
appear ever ſo plauſible, And I thought this to be the plaineſt and ſhorteſt way of 
writing and. reaſoning, and not to embarraſs my readers more than was neceſſary 
- with the perplexities of controverſial writings on ſo difficult a ſubject *. 

Beſides all this I add, that though a conſiderable part of that writer's objections 
againſt original fin» may lie heavy on ſome defenders of it, ytt thoſe difficulties are” 
utterly precluded by the hypotheſis which I have propoſed in the laſt queſtion. 

What that very learned author has drawn out of the fathers with much labour 
and criticiſm, let it fall on either ſide of the controverſy, will have but ſmall force to 
move any man who conſiders theſe two things. 

1. How little we can ſuppoſe to learn of the certain doctrines of Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, with any exactneſs and accuracy from the mere traditions of perſons who 
lived for the moſt part a hundred and fifty, two hundred, or three hundred years- 


* 


after them ? For we have the original ſacred writings as well as they; the reſt is all 
but tradition and uncertainty, | | a 

2. When he conſiders that the early fathers, who wrote before theſe controverſies 
aroſe and were debated in the church, repreſented their ſentiments on theſe ſubjects 
in very looſe and indeterminate language, as doctor Whitby himſelf will eaſily allow, 
and they were indeed hardly conſiſtent with themſelves, or with one another, in this 
as well as in many other points of opinion or doctrine. This uncertainty of their 
ſenſe is the ſpring of many debates between doctor Whitby and Gerurd Vaſius. 

I know ſome opinions will be found here, which are ſuppoſed to be borrowed from 
the common ſchemes of orthodox writers, but let them not be'at once renounced 
with contempt and diſdain +, by an age which is fond of novelty and reaſoning. 
Perhaps there may be ſome reaſonings here brought to ſupport them, which have not 
been ſet in a clear and full light by former writers; and notwithſtanding their old- 
faſhioned appearances, theſe may be ſound to be divine truths. 

If the reader ſhal! meet with any new thoughts here, let not the book be at once 
rejected on that account : This preface intreats the author may be forgiven, who has 
entered into an untrodden path ſometimes, not willingly, but he has been conſtrained 
to it, in order to ſolve ſuch difficulties as we have never yet ſeen relieved to the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction of men, by all the uſual and common a of argument. Eve- 
ry ſcribe who is inſtructed unto the kingdom of heaven, ſhould bring forth out of 
his treaſure things new and old. Math. xiii. 52. 8 : Ir 

a. * 


* Yet I muſt confeſs in the ſecond edition of this book, I have found this intermixture of objections 
and anſwers more neceſſary than I imagined ; and that merely to keep errors from triumph, and honeſt 
2 from miſtake. 4 

t is too frequent a cuſtom of many readers to applaud oꝶ cenſure a book very highly, according to 
the opinion it — not according to As reaſon or * ament it produces. If the opinion be agreeable 
to the ſentiments and language of any particular party, which the reader has choſen, the arguments, though 
ever ſo common or trifling, are pronounced ſtrong and cogent. On the other hand, if-the opinion hap- 
pen to be near akin to thoſe of a contrary ſe, © then the ts brought to ſupport it are all trifling: 
The author is a heretic, and therefore his reaſonings muſt be all weak and inſufficient, if not dange- 
Tous and deſtructive. May divine providence deliver all that I write on deep and difficult ſubjects from 
the hand of ſuch readers, till they are become more ſincere and impartial in the ſearch of truth 
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. If every perſon who is pleaſed to peruſe theſe leaves, pays but the ſame high ve. 
neration to = ſcripture has revealed, has the ſame juſt regards to the plain . 


of right reaſon, the ſame deep ſenſe of the difficulties which attend theſe enquiries, 


and ſuch a conſtant zeal to aboliſh the controverſies of chriſtianity, and to reconcile 
contending chriſtians,*as the writer deſires to have; I perſuade myſelf there will not 
be many raſh and ſudden or ſevere cenſures pronounced upon the arguments here 
uſed, though they may not happen to convince the reader: Nor will there be many 
angry adverſaries, or many diſdainful oppoſers of the reconciling ſentiments of this 
book, whether they may carry in them the appearance of being old or new. 
Neither novelty nor antiquity of opinion can make any certain pretences to truth, 
nor can they be eſteemed juſt prejudices againſt it: As there are many divine truths 


which have been known and acknowledged from all antiquity, ſo I am perſuaded 


there are ſome others which have never been ſeen in their full force and perſpicuity 
fince the days of our Saviour and the apoſtles; there are ſome ſacred verities which 
have had much darkneſs diffuſed around them by early corruptions of the faith, and 
by the controverſies of ſucceeding ages; and theſe ſtand in need of ſome further 
light to diſſipate that darkneſs, and reſtore them to their primitive perſpicuity. Whe- 
ther any of my attempts or labours here ſhall be ſucceſsful for this end, muſt be 
entruſted with the judgment of the reader, and the providence of God. 

And now I have propoſed theſe thoughts to the world in hope to clear up ſome 


difficulties in our holy religion, and to ſhew how far our own reaſon may ſupport 


what ſcripture reveals; I leave all with the public, and ſhall not be ſolicitous to ſup- 
port all theſe ſentiments, or to vindicate theſe propoſals. If any perſon can derive 
any degree of light toward his ſatisfaction from theſe papers, I rejoice with him. 
Let every one chuſe what he likes, and neglect the reſt. I will not perſuade any man 
to be of my opinion till he ſees reaſon for it; and whenſoever I ſee reaſon, I ſhall 
change them myſelf. Our beſt-concerted ſchemes have their imperfections, and 
. dare not aſſume certainty; in matters of doubtful diſputation : Nor do l 
aſſert or affirm ſeveral things which I have here written; for I myſelf a weak 


fallible creature, and it is no wonder if I ſhould fall into miſtakes. 


. I ſhould be glad to ſee a ſafer and more conſiſtent ſcheme on theſe ſubjects propo- 
ſed to the world, which may rectify all the errors of this book with convincing evi- 
dence, and ſcatter our darkneſſes like a nee To cavil at particular thoughts 
or phraſes is much eaſier than to form a perfect hypotheſis. But it is the prerogative 
of the great God only to pierce through all his own infinite ſchemes with an uner- 
ring eye, to ſurround them with an all- comprehenſive view, to graſp them all in one 
ſingle ſurvey, and to ſpread a reconciling light over all their immenſe varieties. 
Man muſt yet grapple with difficulties in this duſky twilight; but God in his time 
will irradiate the earth more plentifully with his light and truth; then darkneſs 
and contentions ſhall fly away for ever.. Haſten, O Lord the happy day. Amen. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
SECOND EDITION. 


T is no little pains that I have taken to review this book ſince it was printed, as 

well as many years before : I have read alſo what has been publiſhed in oppoſi- 
tion to it, and I would ever keep my mind in ſuch a temper, as is ready to 
receive the truth from every quarter, and learn my miſtakes in order to amend 
them, | RAG 

But I am not yet convinced of any errors in the great doctrines here maintained; 
nor does my heart tell me, that my repreſentation of the wretched ſtate of mankind 
in it's preſent degenerate circumſtances exceeds the truth. It is by no means true, 
which ſome have imagined, that à retirement from the world, and dwelling much 
among my. own ſolitary thoughts and old authors, have led me into theſe melancho- 
ly and diſmal apprehenſions of mankind : But it is my free and public converſe with 
the world in my earlier and more ſprightly parts of lite, hath given me theſe juſt and 
diſtreſsful views of all the race of Adam, Daily obſervation 1n riper years continues 
to aſſure, that there is much more folly, fin and miſery among men, than I have 
deſcribed : Hereby my proof and evidence of ſome original and criminal degene- 
racy of the creature grows brighter and ſtronger, ſince theſe miſchiefs could not ariſe 
merely from the immediate hand of God, as a righteous and merciful creator. 

This ſcriptural doctrine of original fin has engaged my pen, becauſe, in my opi- 
nion, it has a moſt extenſive and powerful influence on ſeveral parts of practical 
lineſs : I think a deep ſenſe of it — the beſt foundation for our ſubmiſſion to 
bleſſed doctrines of „which make up ſo great a part of the goſpel of Chrift: 
It is this article which humbles and abaſes the pride of man, and brings him to diſ- 
claim all ſelf- ſufficiency, and to lie at the foot of God. It is this makes him poor 


in ſpirit, and renders him conſtanily a dependent and ſupplicant for divine grace. 


This leads him out of himſelf to Cbriſt for righteouſneſs, wiſdom, and ftrength, as 
well as excites him to a more fervent IT for every bleſſing of ſoul and body. 
It is this doctrine that powerfully forbids thoſe vicious paſſions of ſelf-admiration, 
and ſcorn of our neighbour, and as ſtrongly inclines us to chriſtian compaſſion. ; It 
loftens our: hearts to pity and relieve each other in the various diſtreſſes of fleſh or 
ſpirit, ſince we are all by nature under the ſame condemnation and miſery. tis 
Whenſoever I ſee this doctrine of: original fin rejected and renounced, there is 
ſufficient reaſon from many obſervations, to. expect the glorics of the goſpel will — 
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where former ſolutions failed, as I ſaid before. { 


will ſurvey this whole debate without prejudice, wi 
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the ſame proportion be depreciated, neglected and deſpiſed : If we are all born ſtill in 
our original ſtate of nature and i” the abounding grace and ſalvation of 


Chriſt Jeſus does not ſeem ſo very neceſſary for us; if it was but a little bruiſe we 
ſuffered by the fall of Adam, a little grace may heal us. Nor ſhall I wonder to {ce 


any man by degrees run intirely into deiſm, who ſcornfully abandons this truth. I 


confeſs I take this article to be of ſuch eminent importance in our holy profeſſion, as 
beſpeaks our ſolicitous regards; though a late author, with whom I have now to do, 
calls it “one of the greateſt abſudities in all the ſyſtem of corrupt religion.“ 
I have endeavoured throughout this whole compoſure to relieve and ſoften all the 
harſher, and more obnoxious parts of this doctrine of original ſin, and ſeveral other 
articles of our religion dependent upon it; aud this I did attempt here and there by 
ſome new ſentiments, which I was ſenſible muſt run the riſk of ſevere trial, and bear 
the teſt of ancient prejudice, But this freedom of thought ſeemed to be necellary 
I have alſo ventured to preclude, or to cut off ſome of the harder and more offen. 
ſive conſequences that have often drawn or forced from theſe articles. It is evident 
that theſe points have been ſometimes carried into extremes, and the-explication of 
them has not always been well limited and guarded. To effect this work and to ſe- 
cure due honour to the moral perfections of God, under all the ſinful and wretched 
ſcenes of human lite, was one great end of my writing : My intentions were per- 
fectly pacific and not contentious, and it is with great reluctance I am drawn into any 
debate. | 
It was my deſign alſo to leave theſe my ſentiments to the world, without any fur- 
ther vindication or defence; and yet I would not have it ſaid or thought, that I ut- 
terly diſregard all opinions and arguments different from my own. I am therefore 
almoſt conſtrained in this ſecond edition to make ſome remarks upon the only attempt 
to anſwer this treatiſe which I have heard of, and that is the ſupplement to a book 
very unjuſtly called The ſcripture doctrine of original fin, propoſed to free and 
candid examination. | 17 | | 
It is acknowledged, that in this ſupplement the ſame writer uſes more candor and 
ſofter language, than he has done in the book itſelf, and deals for the moſt part in ſuch 
a ſtyle as becomes a chriſtian controverſy : Yet I would humbly aſk, whether he does 
not ſometimes let a ſharper arrow fly off? But this may be eaſily imputed to a ſud- 
den effort of warmer zeal againſt the doctrine which he utterly denies. I would aſk 


alſo, whether he does not ſometimes advance a mere popular objection, and purſue 


it in ſuch an overbearing manner, as might intimidate common readers, and affright 
them from theſe ſacred truths, though they appear plain in ſeveral places of ſcrip- 


ture, and are ſupported by the daily obſervations of men, both heathens and chriſ- 


tians? I would atk yet again, whether he does not now and then indulge a bold and 
ſublime expreſſion to break out, which might be: taken for a flouriſh of glory riſing 
from a contempt of all that is or can be offered in defence of our doctrines ? But the 
reader need not be afraid of ſuch triumphant language, for I truſt that whoſoever 
Il fad that the author frequently 
triumphs without a victory, and though he has demoliſhed many pages of mine in 
his own eſteem, it is with mere ſhadows of argument. $a) Is 71 
Ir is true indeed, that the bulk of mankind are often carried quite away into flat- 
tering errors by poſitive aſſertions and ſtrong aſſurances; they dare not oppoſe a wri- 
ter * with a ſovereign ſcorn defies all oppoſition, and deſpiſes every thing that can 
be propoſed againſt his darling opinions. Upon this view of things, I —_ 
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within myſelf, „ Surely I will begin to learn this manner of writing too, that I 
may gain more ſucceſs for the great truths of the goſpel in the minds of men. But, 
alas, I fear I am very much unqualified to aim at this talent: David might better 
wear Sau/'s armour than I could attempt this piece of heroiſm, or enter into this 
manner of diſpute. Nor ſhould I be perfectly ſatisfied with myſelf, to gain the aſ- 
ſent of my readers, without more ſubſtantial and convincing evidence. The world 
indeed are ready to imagine, that where there is ſuch confidence, and ſuch triumph, 
there mult be abundant proofs to ſupport them; but they little conſider how far this 
ſonorous language will — inſtead of reaſon and argument, and what numerous 
proſelytes have been gained hereby to the ſeveral ſects, parties or profeſſions of hu- 
man or divine ſcience. 

I muſt acknowledge, I once hoped that the very anſwers which I had given to va- 
rious objections in the firſt edition of this treatiſe, would have. reſolved moſt of the 
difficulties which have been ſince objected: But many of theſe anſwers have been ut- 
terly diſregarded, and thoſe very objections again repeated. Now that ſuch a ſolu · 
tion of the difficulties may not be overlooked again, I have greatly enlarged the in- 
dex, or table of contents, ſo that it reaches to almoſt every page, and points even 
an unwilling eye directly to thoſe difficulties, and the ſolution of them. 

Yet to make the ſubject of this treatiſe ſtill more plain and eaſy and defenſible, I 
have in this edition here and there interſperſed a few needful obſervations and remarks 
on this ſubject, either in the book itſelf, or in the margin; which I hope may be 
ſufficient hints to ſolve any old or new objections, which are or may be propoſed, 
and to guard the reader more effectually from error and miſtake in theſe important 

oints. | 
; It is true, I have mentioned no names, I have cited no pages, nor in all places 
have I uſed the very words of the objectors, becauſe I would not turn this pacific 
treatiſe into a ſtage of controverſy : Yet I hope I have given the full ſtrength of the 
objection, as well as anſwered it with ſucceſs. But the the index is ſo large, and par- 
ticular, as will ſufficiently direct an enquirer to every objection and anſwer. 

Upon a review I have written much more than I deſigned, and am heartily ſorry 
that I cannot ſo diſtinguiſh the additions made to this ſecond edition, as to have 
printed them apart, for the ſervice of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the firſt : But ſince 
they lie ſo much ſcattered through many pages, I humbly hope my friends will for- 
give this wrong, and permit a book which hath been aſſaulted, to receive a few ex- 
plications and defences for the ſatis faction of the world, though they may not find 
their own particular intereſt conſulted therein. 

I do not pretend to have touched upon every oppoſition which is made in this ſup- 
plement, againſt the doctrine which I have maintained, though I am not conſcious 
that I have omitted any one difficulty or objection of weight and moment, which I 
have met with in that book, and which has not been anſwered before. All leſſer 
matters I am content to leave to the unbiaſſed judgment of perſons of common un- 
derſtanding and piety. Souls impreſſed with a due veneration for ſcripture, and with 
a deep ſenſe of their own fin and miſery, guilt and weakneſs in the fight of God, 
will not eaſily be perſuaded to twiſt and turn the expreſſions of the ſacred writers 
from their moſt — and natural ſenſe; nor will they hearken readily to thoſe er- 
rors, which are contrary to their juſt experience, as well as to the dictates of the 
word of God. a 

But if any thing further be required for the confirmation and defence of the truth, 
I heartily recommend my reader to a late excellent vindication of the ſcripture 
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doctrine of original ſin.” I confeſs indeed, it hath received the ſhew of a reply; 
but all the world ſees how very few of the arguments there uſed, have been ever an- 
ſwered or regarded, ſo that moſt of them ſtand in their full force ſtill: And I chear. 
fully leave this cauſe with that learned and ingenious friend of mine who wrote it. 
I hope he will think it worth his while publicly to take further notice of this con- 
troverſy: I am well aſſured he is able to ſupport this doctrine with ſolid force of ar. 
gument; and he can do it with candor too, where he is not irritated by. any unrea- 
jonable airs of infallibility and aſſurance, by ſharp reproaches of ſacred and impor- 
tant truth, and by feeble ſhadows and colours of ment, which have been often 
baffled and confounded.” Theſe are the things which, as he expreſsly informed me, 
gave him ſo juſt a reſentment, and provoked his pen to. ſome ſeverities againſt the 
book which he oppoſed, and he ſes alſo, this was done in imitation of the au- 
thor of it. 1wiſh with all my foul that no chriſtian controverſy might ever give oc- 
caſion for ſuch eee meer 3 k | ; ; Ne 
For m pray for which this author ſuppoſes we always 
enjoyed; arts heartily that original fin may be demoliſhed in us all, and bone | 
more exiſtence : But ſo long as this real and dreadful malady. continues to rage 
through the world, and goes on to deſtroy mankind in multitudes, Ihope in every - 
age ſome wiſe and happy pens will ariſe to declare the painful truth, and convince the 
world of this article, which reaſon, ſcripture, and univerſal experience join to ſup. 
port. If all ſenſe of our native ſin and wretchedneſs be baniſhed from among men, . 
the riſing ages may be tempted to neglect the only ſovereign remedy of the grace of 
Chriſt, the ſecond Adam, upon a miſtaken preſumption, that our natures have re- 
ccived no infection from the firſt, * 
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INTRODUCTION. 
God made man upright... 


and a _—_ ſo united as & $ * a mutual correſpondence accor- 

ng to certain laws and conditions appoi y his creator. Now ſuppoſe the great 
and bleſſed God, who is perfect in witiom and power, in juſtice 2 1 were 
to form ſuch a new creature as man is, and any of us ſhould ſit down and conſider, 
according to the beſt exerciſe of our reaſon, what qualifications would be due to this 
new-made creature, as proceeding from > lng of ſuch wiſdom, juſtice and good · 
neſs, we ſhould probably trace out theſe ſeveral particulars, | l 


I. We reaſonably ſuppoſe he muſt have © a perfection of natural powers, both of 
— and ſpirit,” conſidered as in a ſtate of union, and ſuited to his preſent circum» 
ances, | | | | 

Not that we have any reaſon to ſuppoſe man ſhould be made ſo perfect a being as 
God could make him} for the wildem of God plainly deſigned peers it's un» 
bounded varieties of contrivance in different ranks and orders of his creation: And 
beſides, we cannot reaſonably imagine this creature man ſhould be made with ſuch 
ſublime perfections at firſt, as he himſelf might afterwards arrive at by a. wiſe im- 
provement of his powers: For God would not preclude either the diligence, or the 
pleaſure of his intelligent creature, from advancing itſelf to ſuperior excellencies. But 
{till that creature which was deſigned to bear his maker's neareſt likeneſs and authority 
in this lower world, muſt have powers perfectly ſufficient for his preſent well-being and 
acting in that ſtation wherein God his rr placed him. 1 
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It has been indeed the vain fancy of ſome writers, that the ye of man in his firſt 
creation was ſo acute and penetrating, that it could diſcover thoſe diſtant ſtars and 
planets of heaven, or thoſe minute atoms in the contexture of earthly bodies round 
about us, which are now only to be ſeen by the help of optic glaſſes: And they have 
been ſo weak as to imagine that his ear could take in the moſt diſtant and feebleſt 
ſounds, and was equal in it's own original powers, to the advantages which we now 
receive from ſpeaking and hearing trumpets: And that his feeling and his ſmelling 
had ſuch proportionable ſuperiorities in his ſtate of innocence beyond all that we now 
experience. But it has been ſufficiently made evident, that animal powers exalted to 
this degree would have been a burden, and a perpetual inconvenience to us in the pre- 
ſent ſtate 3 they would have been calamities inſtead of comforts, and as an ingenious. 
author ſays, a man endued with ſuch exquilite ſenſes 


Would be © fo tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To ſmart and agonize at every pore : _— 

Or, quick effluvia darting through his brain, 4 LW PE 
Die of aroſe in aromatic pain. : y | 

Nature would thunder in bis opening, ears, | 

And ſtun him with the muſic of the ſpheres. 
e or E. 


But all the ſenſes of this creature, though nat. ſo exquiſitely fine, yet they muſt be 
clear and ſtrong, his limbs vigorous and active, his body healthy in all the inward 
and outward parts of it, and every natural power in it's proper order. 

Surely God would form ſuch a creature in a ſtate of perfect eaſe, without any ori- 
ginal malady of nature to give him pain or ſorrow. I cannot think there would be any 
natural tendency in his animal body to pains, diſeaſes, or death, while he remained 
innocent and without ſin or blame. And if there was any ſuch thing as pain admit- 
ted into his firſt conſtitution, his pleaſures muſt at leaſt REES to his pains, and 
His advantages alſo equal to his dangers : The very juſtice of God the creator ſeems 
to require this. PO Ro, BE 
| + Tadd further, that if we conſider the goodneſs of God, ſurely we muſt ſay the 
pleaſure of his innocent creature ſhould be ſuperior to a ſtate of mere eaſe or balance 
to his pains, and his advantages ſhould be ſuperior to his dangers : Divine goodneſs 
ſeems to require this, as antecedent in nature to any ſtate of trial. 

And as the powers of. his body muſt be perfect in theſe reſpects, ſo the faculties of 
his ſoul muſt have their perfection too. i | 
- His mind or underſtanding muſt have all that knowledge both of God and crez- 
tures which was needful for. his happineſs, Not that we ſuppoſe God ſhould give 
his creature man, when he firſt formed him, all manner of knowledge in arts and 
| ſciences, in philoſophy and divinity; but he muſt know at his firſt creation, what 
was neceſſary” for his preſent peace and welfare; his reaſon muſt be clear, and his 
judgment uncorrupted, his conſcience upright and ſenſible, and his mind furniſhed. 
with all neceflary truths. ee oth Jo | 
Ibis leads me to ſpeak alſo of his moral perfection. A rational creature thus 
made, muſt be not only innocent as a tree or a brute is, but muſt be formed. holy ; 
that is, he muſt have a principle of holineſs concreated with him: His will muſt have 
an inward bias and propenſity to holineſs and virtue; he muſt have an inward incli- 
nation to pleaſe and honour that God who made him, a ſupreme love to 9 
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and à zeal ind deſire to ſerve him, a holy fear of offending him, with a readineſs to 
do all his wi #34 ET Y Ann * E.. y £5 | | 4 
In ſhort, either the new- created man loved God ſupremely, or not: If he did nor, 

he was not innocent, ſince the law and light of nature requires ſuch a ſupreme love 

to God. If he did love God ſupremely, then he ſtood diſpoſed and ready for every 
act of adoration and obedience; and this is true holineſs of heart. And, indeed, 
without this how could a God of holineſs love the work of his own hands? 

There muſt alſo in this creature be found a regular ſubjection of the inferior pow- 
ers to the ſuperior; ſenſe and appetite and paſſion muſt be ſubject to reaſon, that is, 
the mind and conſcience muſt have a power and readineſs bo overs theſe lower facul- 
ties, and keep them in due obedience, that he might not offend againſt the law of 

his creation, and his will muſt be inclined to it *. 96 $4; 70 
He muſt alſo have his heart inlaid with love and good - will to the creatures, and 

eſpecially thoſe of his own ics, if he ſhould be placed among them; and he muſt 
be endued with a principle of honefty and trath in dealing with them. And if ma- 
ny of theſe creatures were made at once, there ſhould be no domineering pride, no 
malice, no envy, no falſchoo?,” no brawls or contentions among them; but all har- 
mony and love, each ſeeking the welfare and happineſs of his fellow - creatures as well 
as his own, err} SP 8 | | 232 rs MS 

This principle of univerſal righteouſneſs and holineſs, I take to be the nobleſt part 

of that image of God, that is, his moral image, in which Moſes the jewiſb hiſtorian 

repreſents man to be at firſt created, and which I think was due to his nature from a 

God of equity and goodneſs. And the ſame writer aſſures us, when God ſurveyed 

all his works at the end of his creation he pronounced them all very good. And So- 

lomon the wiſeſt of men, in his book of Etclefiaſtes, aſſures us, that God made 
man upright. ””- Eceleſe vii. 29. nn Nu r | 

It is granted, that the natural tmage of God in which man was created, conſiſted 
partly in his ſpiritual, intelligent and immortal nature, and the various faculties 
thereof; and his political image, if I may fo exprefs it, conſiſted in his being made 
lord and governor over all the lower creation: But when we ſpeak of this part of 
the divine image which is moral, we are aſſured by Paul, that it was the rectitude of 
his nature, or his conformity to the wilt and law of God. Paul was onee a jewiſh 
pharifee, and well underſtood the ſenſe of Moſes, and in his epiſtle to the Epheſians, 

iv. 24. he ſays, that the image of God, into which man is to be renewed, and con- 

ſequently in which he was firſt made, conſiſts © in righteouſneſs and true holineſs; | 

as well as in knowledge, Col. ni. 10 f. by EPR A r 


II. From the juſtice and goodneſs of God, we may alſo reaſonably infer, that though 
man might de made with a perfect freedom of will, and with a power to ekuſe· cxil 
eie ISP n LEFT, ROT? OLNEY 3 34H 1216-78 441.5 abs ag 


* Surely-if the ſoul or will of this new-made creature had not a real propenſity to love and obey: Go.b 
who is a ſpirit, but was merely formed with a natural capacity or power-todo ſo, ia a ſtate of indifference 
to good or evil ; then his being put into ſuch a union with fleſh and bloud among a.thouſand animal temp.. 
tations, would have been an over balance on the fide of ſenſuality- and vice: But our reaſon can never 
ſuppoſe that God the wiſe, juſt and good, Load have placed tiew-made" creature in ſuch an original ſitu- 
ation. : OLE mtr Tat FITGTOILYY £12 5 {IG tad Bad (3 1.8.54 

+ Notwithſtanding all the eavils which have been raiſed/agpinſt theſe? words, yet if theſe two texts are 
conlidered together. their moſt obvious. meaning and. the plaineſt ſenſe of them abides ſtill confirmed, and. 
will ftrike an honeſt and unbiafſed reader. Tlie new man, or the principle of true religion in the heart, 
is created by God after his moral image, wherein he crexted man at firſt, that is with a holy temper of 
mind and diſpoſition, tothe ready ice of all righteouſneſs as. faſt as occaſions and opportunities ar iſe. 


＋ ebe og; yet it ſeems. neceſ- 
ſuperior propenſity to what was good wrought ar 


| an oy | 
bona a ready and proximate ability to practiſe and fulfil it. Surely he muſt be fur- 
niſhed with powers of ſelf· preſervation in his ſtate of NR N a 
This the juſtice and 


* 


of his creatures, might take away all that he had given him at pleaſure; but it is 
hardly to. be Goel | 

wiſdom and goodneſs would have deſtroyed an intelligent creature who had conti 
nued to ſerve and pleaſe him. Whatſoever had been _ to his body, yet ſtill we 


have advanced it to ſome better. vehicle, or i a g'./ in ſome upper world. 
It is likely alſo that God would . have endowed his ſoul with powers to arrive at 
higher degrees of excellency and happineſs, ” than thoſe in which he was at firſt for- 


zeal and diligence both in improving his natural powers, and in ming eminent 
ſervices for his maker and converſe with him. This would be the way for him to 
improve in the likeneſs, and in the love of that almighty being who made him, as 
— as more firmly to ſecure his own immortality * —— 1,89 . 
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excellent fruits and deli hits of ſuch a garden, and were made lords of all the creatures 
round about them, both in the vegetative and animal world. _ | 

And as the dwelling of ſuch an innocent and holy creature ſhould be delightſul 
and convenient, fo neither ſhould there be any thing noxious or deſtructive found 
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zn this habitation, but what this excellent creature man ſhould have ſufficient notice 
of, and ſhould be endowed with ſufficient power to oppoſe it, or to avoid it. 

Or if we ſnould ſuppoſe that this creature was placed in ſuch a ſtate of trial by his 
maker, as that he ſhould be capable of receiving ſome unavoidable injuries from any 
noxious thing that was near him, it ſeems reaſonable that he ſhould have a proximate 
and immediate ability, by the right uſe of his underſtanding and his will, and his other 
powers, to relieve himſelf, and to turn every ſuch injury to his own ſuperior advan- 
tage, and to balance every pain by equal or ſuperior pleaſure. | 


| it's own kind, the child ſhould 
be innocent and holy, and capable of maintaining it's duty and happineſs as well as 
the parent. $45 ba 7 ‚ 


Now if theſe are the qualifications with which ſuch a new- made creature ſhould be 
endued, and theſe the circumſtances in which our reaſon would judge from the viſ- 
dom, juſtice, and goodneſs of God that he ought to be ſituated ; then by a careful 
ſurvey of what mankind now is, and a compariſon thereof with what reaſon would 
tell us he ought to be, we may be able to arrive at ſome determination, whether 
mankind is at 1 ſuch a creature as the great and bleſſed God made him at firſt: 
Which is the the ſubject of the enſuing enquiry. 101 | 


V.. And if this creature had power to 


. 


4 . 


„ DW. Bn eee , . 
I: nan in ber preſent circumances fuch a creature as he came out of the- 
bands of God bis creator? Or, is be depraved and - ruined by ſome- uni- 
verſal degeneracy of his nature? | Ip 88 erg 


HOPE ve may derive ſome evident and complete anſwer to this enquiry from 
the following conſiderations. 94 1 b 


Conſideration I. This earth, which was deſigned” for the habitation of man, 
carries with it ſome evident tokens of ruin and deſolation, and does not ſeem to be 
ordained, in it's preſent form and circumſtances, for the habitation of innocent be- 
ings; but is more apparently fitted for the dwelling : place of creatures who are dege-- 
nerate and fallen from Gd 7 His 

It is granted, that the beauty and order of this lower word, even in it's preſent 
conſtitution, and the wonderful texture, compoſition and harmony of the ſeverat- 
parts of it, both in air, earth and ſea, are 'moſt happily ſuited to the various purpo- 
ſes of that almighty being who made it: They give a conſtant and ilaltrious düſpley 
of the power, iſdom and goodneſs of their creator. ¶ Let it mult be confeſſed alſo, 
there are ſome glaring and unconteſted proofs of the terrors of his juſtice, and the 
executions of his vengeance both paſt:andfuture. oo = 

Is not the form or ſhape of our earth, in the preſent diviſions and boundaries of 
eas and ſhores, continents and iſlands, very rude and irregular, abrupt and horrid ?' 
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Does it lock like the regular and beautiful priidu$ of a God of viſdom and order ? 
Survey a map of the world, and ſay, does the form of it ſtrike our eyes with any 
natural beauty or harmony ? Has it the appearance of a lovely and well-adjuſted 
piece of workmanſhip ? Or rather, does it not bear ſtrongly on our ſight the ideas 
of ruin and confuſion? Travel over the countries of this globe, or viſit ſome of the 
wilder parts of our on britiſh: iſlands, and make juſt remarks on them all. What 
various appearances of a ruined world? What vaſt broken mountains hang fright- 
fully over the heads of travellers? What ſtupendous cliffs and promontories riſe 
high and hideous to behold ? What dreadful precipices, which make our nature 
giddy to look down, and are ready to betray our feet into downfalls and deſtructi 
ons? What immenſe extents of waſte and barren ground in ſome countries? What 
hideous and unpaſſable deſerts ? What broad and faithleſs moraſſes, which are made 
at once both deaths and graves to travellers who venture upon them ? What huge 
ryinous caverns of frightful aſpect, deep and wide, big enougk to bury. whole 
eee 11:5 or goss $40 Aid i 55 | * | 
|. Notwithſtanding all theſe — — ruin and deſolation on this earth, yet it 
is granted, that the great God may have made uſe of theſe ragged elifts and pro- 
montories, theſe diſmal caverns, deſerts and moraſſes, &c. to ſerve various purpoſes 
of his providence for the good of mankind, while they dwell here, as well as ſome- 
times for their puniſnment. His wiſdom can bring good out of evil, and extract 
conveniencies and comforts out of the moſt hideous and deſolate aſpect of things. 
And thus his wiſdom and goodneſs are glorified in the midſt of theſe formidable 
ſeenes. And there remain {till ſufficient evidences of the perfections and glory of 
the creator in this earth, notwi hſtanding the many appearances of judgment and ruin 
which are found here, as in Rom. i. 20. 

But let us prdceed into this melancholy ſpectacle. What reſiſtleſs deluges of wa- 
ter in a ſeaſon of great rains come rolling down the hills, bear down all things in 
their courſe, and threaten ſpacious deſolation ?? What roaring and tremendous wa- 
ter- falls in ſome parts of the globe? What burning mountains in whoſe caverns are 
lakes of glowing metal, or of liquid fire, ready to overflow and burſt upon the low- 
er lands; or their bowels are conſumed within, and they are turned into a mere ſhell 
of earth, covering prodigious cavities of ſmoke, and furnaces of flame? And they 
ſeem to wait only for a divine command to break inward, and bury towns and pro- 
vinces in fiery ruin. | - xvmSiloganaipotli 2 

What unknown and active treaſures of air or wind, tare pent up in the bowels of 
the earth by the rarefactions produced from ſubterrancous ferments and fires, all pre- 
| pared to break out into wide and ſurpriſing miſchief ? What huge torrents of water 
ruſh and:roar through the hollows of the globe we tread ? What dreadful ſounds and 
threatening appearances from the region of meteors in the air? What clouds charged 
with flame and thunder, which are ready to burſt on the earth, and diſcompoſe and 
wow all nature for many miles round and to make dreadful. havock of man- 
When I ſeriouſly take a ſurvey of ſome ſuch ſcenes as theſe, I am very ready to ſay 
within myſelf, ** Surely: this earth of our's, in theſe rude and broken appearances, 
this unſettled and dangerous ſtate of it, was deſigned as a dwelling for ſome unhap- 
Py inhabitants, who did or would trangreſs the laws of their maker, and deeply me* 
rit deſolation from his hand, and he has here ſtored up his magazines of divine artil- 
lery and death againſt the day of puniſnment. ka Sea 10 h als 206 21 


But 
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But to take one ſtep further, how often have the terrible occurrences of nature in 
the air, earth and ſea, and the calamitous incidents in divine providence in ſeveral 
countries, how often have they given an actual confirmation to this ſentiment ? 
What ſweeping and deſtructive ſtorms have we and our fathers ſeen by land and ſea, 
even in this temperate iſland of Great Britain? What particular floods of watcr and 
violent exploſions of fire do we read. of in the hiſtories of the world ? What ſhocking 
convulſions of the globe ſtretching far and wide under the affrighted nations for three 
or four thouſand miles, and ſpreading terror through every heart? What ſudden and 
huge diruptions of the caverns of the earth with tremendous bellowings, which have 
filled it's inhabitants with horror and aſtoniſhment, which have deformed it's bloom- 
ing ſurface, and have made wide devaſtations? What ſtorms and thunders have 
ſpread ahroad fatal miſchiefs ? Do not theſe ſeem to be evident tokens of the actual 
diſpleaſure of a God againſt the inhabitants of this globe? Can we ever ſuppoſe 
that an infinitely good and gracious being would have originally ſo formed and go- 
verned the inanimate parts of this lower world, as to produce ſuch deadly concuſſi- 
ons and ſuch — appearances, if he had not deſigned it to be the habitation of 
ſuch creatures, as he foreſaw would become rebels againſt their creator, and deſerve 
theſe ſtrokes of his indignation? | 
The remarks which Ss late ingenious doctor Woodward has made in his © eſſay to- 
ward a natural hiſtory of the earth,” may ſufficiently convince any reaſonable and- 
attentive reader, that this globe of our's hath ſuffered ſuch dreadful and deſolating 
convulſions as we ſpeak of, which muſt muſt have been attended with horrible ruin, 
calamity and deſtruction to the men who were then inhabitants of it. He hath found 
the ſeveral ſtrata or layers of the upper cruſt of the earth, whether marl, marble, 
clay, chalk, or ſand, &c. to have been broken to pieces and diſſolved, in America 
as well as Europe, Afia and Africa; and that huge trees and the bones of animals, 
together with infinite ſhells of ſea - fiſnes and other productions of the ſea, have been 
found incloſed in theſe ſtrata, or beds of marl, clay, chalk, &c. and that at vaſt 
depths of earth, as well as at long diſtances from the ſea : And whoſoever ſhall pe- 
ruſe that author will ſee plainly, that the upper part of this globe has been ruined 
almoſt into a chaos, ſince it was made _ he imputes it with great reaſon and 
Juſtice to the general deſtruction of the world, and the wicked race of men who 
peopled it, by that flood, of which Moſes the ancient jewiſh writer gives us ſo particular 
an account. - And what further dreadful convulſions of nature, and what unknown 
deſolations ſhall break out hereafter, to puniſh or to deſtroy the inhabitants of this 
globe, lies beyond the reach of our reaſon to foretell. | K 
Known unto God are all our hearts and our works, and all his own ways from the 
beginning, and thoſe ways of his are managed and conducted towards us, as becomes 
a wiſe and righteous governor; ſometimes for our trial and —_— and ſometimes 
tor our correction and puniſhment. Can we ever ſuppoſe that the bleſſed God, who 
loves all the innocent creatures that he has made, would place them in ſuch a dan: 
gerous habitation, where many of them muſt neceſſarily be expoſed to ſo many hor- 
rible accidents and mortal devaſtations, even while they continued in their own inno- 
cence and in his favour. | | | | | 
If we conſult the writings of Moſes, the jewiſh prophet, and Peter, the chriſtian 
apoſtle, we ſhall find that they ſuppoſed the great creator to have laid up ſtores and 
magazines of ruin and deſtruction within the bowels of this earth, which he foreſaw 
would be inhabited by a criminal race of beings : And he fore-ordained to break 
open his dreadful es of flood and fire at proper ſeaſons, ta drown and to burn 
Vol. VI. . NET s the 
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the world t with the inhabitants thereof; - When “ all fleſh had cortupted it's 
way before as Moſes ſpeaks, he appointed to deſtroy man whom he had crea- 
ted: He opened the windows or flood-gates of heaven, poured down rain inceſſantly 
upon the earth for forty days and forty nights; and the ſame day were all the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up, and all in whoſe noſtrils were the breath of life up- 
on the dry land died,” except eight perſons, Gen. vii. 11—24. And thechriſtian writer 
tells us, that the world, which at that time was overflowed with water, periſhed; but 
that the heavens and the earth which are now, by the ſame divine word and provi- 
dence are kept in ſtore, reſerved unto fire againſt the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men. Then the elements ſhall melt with fervent heat, the heavens ſhall be 
diffolved with a great noiſe, and the earth and the works that are therein ſhall be bur- 
ned up, 2 Pet. ni. 6, 7, 10. | 

Now the great God, who appointed ſuch prodigious quantities both of water and 
fire to be tefrvel in the bowels of the earth, and among the clouds of heaven, for 
ſuch a foreſeen day of general deſtruction, when the ſins of the inhabitants ſhould 


come to their full meaſure, did alſo doubtleſs prepare his materials, and appdint the 
days when all the leffer ſtorms and hurricanes, earthquakes and floods, Ii 


renin 
and thunders, and convulſions of nature, ſhould break out and anſwer tho — 
lar ſeaſons, when he intended to manifeſt his terrors to mankind; and to ſhew his 
wrath in their wretchedneſs and deſtruction: And he treaſured up his magazines of 
wind, and flood, and fire in the air and earth for theſe purpoſes. Is this a habira- 
tion which God has made for the refidence of pure and holy beings? Is this ſuch a 
. place as a kind creator would have formed and built for innocent creatures? 

does he manage theſe ſeveral ſcenes of our globe, as though thoſe who dwell up- 
on it maintained their primitive purity and his original favour ? It is abſurd to ima- 
gine ſuch a conduct of a God ſo wiſe, fo righteous and ſo merciful. 


Conſideration II. Let us take a ſurvey of the herbs and plants and trees, and 
all the vegetable beings which grow out of this earth, together with the brute animals 
which are found on the furface of it, and we ſhall find more reaſons to conclude that 
MAN the chief inhabitant is by no means ſuch a creature, ſo innocent, and fo much 
a favourite of heaven, as he muſt needs be when he came firſt out of his maker's 
hand. | 

It muſt be granted here again, that the wiſdom and goodneſs of the creator have 
diſplayed themſelves in a divine and aſtoniſhing manner in the animal and the vege- 
table world, beyond the utmoſt reach of our thoughts or our praiſes: But ſtill we 
may haveleave to enquire, whether among the numerous herbs and flowers, which are 
fitted for the ſupport and delight of man, there would have been any noxious plants 
or fruits of mortal and malignant juice, appointed to out of the earth, with- 
out ſome plain ſignal mark or caution ſet upon them, if man had continued in his 
innocent ſtate ? Can we ſuppoſe that — the roots, the herbs, and the trees 
which are good for food, the great God would have ſuffered miſchief, malady and 
deadly poiſon to ſpring up here and there, without any ſufficient diſtinction that man 

might know how to avoid them ? This is the caſe in our preſent world; and diſeaſe, 
auguiſh and death have entered into the bowels and veins of multitudes by an inno- 


cent and fatal miſtake of theſe pernicious things for r food. 


It is granted indeed, that when Moſes had drefſed and furniſhed his garden in pa- 
radiſe, with all manner of vegetable fruits and pleaſures for the new and holy crea- 
ture uam, he tells us of a tree in that garden which was called the © tree of know, 
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ledge, *? and it was certain death to taſte it. Gen. ii. 10, 16, 17. But then man had 
expreſs warning given him to avoid the danger: DzaTa was, as it were, inſcribed 
upon that tree in plain characters, and it was wilful iniquity for him to make ſo dan- 
erous an experiment. Nor would there have been any poiſonous or hurtful plant 

red to grow upon this earth, if the inhabitants of it had continued in their pri- 
mitive holineſs, without ſome natural mark ſet upon it, or ſome divine caution to 
avoid it. God loves the pure and innocent works of his hands better than to expoſe 
them to ſuch unavoidable perils and miſeries, and ſuch mortal dangers and deaths; if 
they continue in their original innocence. 

Again, let me enquire whether this earth in almoſt every ſoil would have produ- 
ced ſuch a quantity of briars, thorns, and thiſtles, and various weeds, which are fo 
deſtructive to corn, the food of man, and create ſo much vexation to the painful til- 
lers of the field, if man had been innocent, and the earth his habitation had never 
been accurſed for any crime of the inhabitant ? Moſes, the famous jewifs writer, men- 
tions this 2 thing as a divine curſe for the ſin of man. 

Let us ariſe to the animal or brutal world. There are many creatures indeed made 
for the ſervice and 2 of mankind, and they are eaſily governed to anſwer his 
purpoſes in human life. But are there not many ſorts. of animals alſo that weak 
man can neither govern nor reſiſt, and by which all his race are expoſed to miſerable 
wounds and anguiſh, and death, whenſoever they meet them? $4501 

Would chere have been any ſuch creatures in our world as bears and tygers, 
wolves and lions, animated with ſuch fierceneſs and rage, and armed with ſuch deſ- 
tructive and bloudy teeth and talons, if man the fupreme creature in it had not ſin- 
ned and fallen out of his maker's kindeſt care? Or would theſe murderous animals 
ever have been let into a paradiſe made for the habitation of innocent beings; and 
that without power given to thoſe innocents to govern and reftrain them, or without 
ſufficient art or to eſcape them? Would the children of men, innocent and ho- 
ly, have ever been formed to be the living prey of theſe devourers? Were the life 
and limbs of ſuch holy creatures made to become heaps of agonizing carnage ? Or 
would their fleſh and bones have been given up to be cruſhed and churned between 
the jaws of panthers and! ds, ſharks and crocodiles, by land and ſea ? Are ſen- 
fible, rational and innocent beings fit morſels for ſavages of 'the brutal kind, and 
were they firſt made for this pen by a God of wiſdom and goodneſs? Let brutes be 
contented to prey upon their fellow-brutes, but let man be their lord and ruler, and 
free from their aſſaults : And ſo he was, ſays the jewiſb lawgiver, in his firſt and in- 
nocent eſtate. | nf 
Give me leave to proceed in theſe enquiries. If man were not a fallen ſinful 
creature-fit for puniſhment; would there have been ſo many tribes of the ſerpent and 
viper kind armed with deadly-venom to bite and kill man? Would ſuch ſubtile and 
active miſchiefs have been made and ſent to dwell in a world which was all holy and 
happy ? And would the race of all theſe murderous and deſtructive brutes of every 
kind have been propagated for fix thouſand years in any province of God's domi- 
nion, unleſs he had toreſeen at firſt, that his intellectual creatures there would 
have rebelled againſt him, and deſerved to be given up to their power and rage? 
 Whart are the immenſe flights of locuſts which darken the fly, and lay the fields 
deſolate ? What are the wipged armies of hornets and muſcatoes, that: make a plea- 
ſant land almoſt intolerable by the inceſſant and reſtleſs attacks they make on man- 
kind with their painful ſtings ? If they are found in the ſcorching climates of Africa, 
and in the ſultry parts of the Eaſt and 9 yet one would think ſuch _— 
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and venemous flies ſhould not ſwarm upon the hills of Ruſſia, and-infeſt the polar re- 

ions, if the creator had not deſigned them for the vexation of the nations on all 
Fees of the globe. _ iy 
What are the innumerable hoſts of caterpillars which in a night or two turn a gar- 
den into a deſert, but ſo many meſſengers of the anger of God, againſt a ſinful 
race of beings that dwell upon this earth? And ſince we are neither able to reſiſt or 
ſubdue their power, nor avoid their plunder, we may certainly infer, that we are not 
ſuch favourites of heaven as God at firſt had made us, while we are expoſed to the 
endleſs attacks, inſults and triumphs of ſuch little deſpicable inſects, and yet deadly 
and deſtructive enemies. The troubleſome and pernicious tribes of animal nature 
both of larger and leſſer ſize, which are fellow-commoners with us upon this great 
globe, together with our impotence to prevent or eſcape their miſchiefs, is a ſuffici- 
ent proof that we are not ſinleſs creatures, nor in the full favour and love of the 
God that made us, and that he has quartered his armies, his legions among us, as 
Princes do in a rebelliousprovince. | N. 
Perhaps, it will be replied here, that theſe miſchiefs of the animal and vegetable 
world, theſe poiſonous plants and vipers, and ſavage beaſts of prey may be permit- 
ted to dwell in our earth, for the trial of it's inhabitants in a ſtate of probation, even 
though they were inndcent; eſpecially. ſince it is certain that their fatal effects do 
ſometimes now fall upon good and pious men, during their ſituation here, which is 
a ſtate of trial: But God can reward the ſufferers in a future ſtate, and thus abſolve 
or vindicate his Jones wiſdom and goodneſs in permitting them to be thus expoſed 
in the preſent life. To this I anſwer two ways, | 

| Anker I. There is a great difference to be made between innocent creatures 
in a ſtate of probation, and ſinful degenerate creatures in the ſame ſtate. Theſe mil- 
chievous and painful events, which now fall upon ſinful mankind, would have been 
all righteous whether they had been in a ſtate of trial or no; but moſt of them 
plainly declare the puniſhing hand of God, as well as the probation of creatures, 
and therefore it ſuppoſes them not to be innocent. Whereas, if theſe plagues had 
abounded in a world of innocence, many of the wiſe and holy inhabitants who had 
ſuffered theſe miſchiefs, even if they were ſent for their trial, would ſcarely have 
found ſufficient reaſon to rejoice in their ſituation, and to give thanks to their maker, 
as every innocent being would ſurely have occaſion and reaſon to do, Serpents and 
bears, ſtings and poiſons are terrible trials for pure innocents. 

' Anſwer ll. The ſtate of probation for innocent creatures, would not have included 
death in it, a violent and bloudy, or a lingering and painful death, ſuch as flows 
from ſome of theſe plagues and miſchiefs upon the earth. The deſtruction of our 
nature, our dying and returning to duſt, is de by the ancient hebrew hiſtorian 
to be a curſe of God for the fin of man: And when once life is forfeited among the 
whole race of mankind, and they are all ſubject and devoted to death by ſome uni- 
verſal degeneracy, then a painful death may properly become a part of the further 
trial of ſuch creatures who are to riſe again : And any who are pious ſufferers among 
them, and who behave well in dying, may be rewarded by a happy reſurrection. 
This may be appointed with much more propriety, than that a painful death ſhould 
be made a part of the trial of innocent creatures, who. had never forteited life, nor 

were ever legally ſubjected to death. In the caſe of dying infants, this appears with 
greater evidence, as I ſhall ſhew afterward. Anu cl egi Homls bob 
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Upon the whole therefore, ſuch ſort of noxious and deſtructive plants and animals 
do not ſeem to be made for a world of innocent, ſenſible and intellectual beings, to 
vex, and diſturb, to poiſon and deſtroy them“. | 
Objection, But did not God renew to Noah the dominion over the brute crea- 
tures ? «+ 
Anſwer. Not in ſuch an ample manner as he firſt poſſeſſed it; but only the fear 
of man Was to fall upon the brutes : Now this does not ſufficiently preſerve men 
from their outrage and miſchief ; whereas in the innocent ſtate; no man would have 
been poiſoned or torn by ſerpents or lions as now. See queſtion VIII. ſection 6. 


Conſideration III. The manner of the introduction of the race of man into life and 
being in this world, is another proof that we are not the innocent favourites of heaven. 
Can we ever imagine the N and good God would have appointed intellectual ani- 
mals to be propagated in ſuch a way as ſnould neceſſarily give ſuch exquiſite pain and 
anguiſh to the mothers who produce them, if we had been all accounted in his eyes 
a race of holy and ſinleſs beings? And if the contagion or crime had not been uni- 
verſal, why ſhould ſuch acute pangs attend almoſt every female parent in bringing 
their off-ſpring into the light of life? Are not the multiplied ſorrows with which the 
daughters of Eve continually bring forth their young, a pretty evident token that 
they are not in their original ſtate of favour with that God who created them, and 
pronounced a bleſſing upon them in their propagation . 


The jewiſh lawgiver in the beginning of his hiſtory tells us, that God bleſſed 
the firſt man and woman thar he made, and bid them be fruitful, and multiply, and 
repleniſh the earth, and ſubdue it; Gen. i. 28. and the ſame ancient writer within a 
page or two tells us, that theſe © multiplied ſorrows” in the bearing and birth of chil- 
dren are pronounced as a curſe from an offended God. chapter iii. 16. Surely the curſe 
is not as old as the bleſſing : But fin and ſorrow came in together, and ſpread a wide 
curſe over the birth of man, which before ſtood only under adivine bend Ven; Nor is 
the bleſſing on human propagation quite taken away, though pains of child- bearing 
are added to it. Daily obſervation and experience prove that the bleſſing of pro- 
pagation l to Noab, Gen. ix. 6. did not take away that curſe. See queſtion 
VIII. at the end. | 


Conſideration IV. Let us conſider in the next place how the generality of man- 
kind are preſerved in life. Some few there are indeed whom divine providence has 
raiſed to riches and plenty, and their food is daily provided for them without care or 
toil; but the millions of human creatures in all the nations of the earth are forced to 
2 a wretched life by hard labour of the body, and intenſe and grievous fatigue 
of their joints and limbs, and all their natural powers. What dreadful riſques both of 


life and limbs do multitudes run through in order to purchaſe their own 2 


As there happened an intire revolution in the complexion and qualities of the minds of the firſt pair, 
of mankind, ſo to me, there appear to be evident indications of a deſigned change and alteration of 
the material world, and the nature of the animals and vegetables which ſubſiſt on this globe, from what 
they were when God pronounced every thing '”* 'that he had made. Doctor Cheyne in his 
eſſay of health and long life.” | i As, ts 1 

T ²˙:- fe n 
cute pains: But he imagi has been dropping tears in every » that over every of man- 
r —— this book. | * 
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food, and to ſupport their young helple families at home ? What waſte of the 
bours of ſweet repoſe at midnight, as well as long and ney mnt, Jr ER toils of the 
day, do multitudes ſuſtain, in order to procure daily nouriſhment f It is by the ſweat 
of their brows they obtain their bread ; it is by a continual exhauſting their vital ſpi- 
rits, that many of them are forced to relieve their own hunger, and to keep off death, 


as well as to feed their young off-ſpring that otherwiſe would be born merely to 


If we ſurvey the lower tribes of mankind, even in Great Britain, in à land of 
freedom and plenty, a climate temperate and fruitful, a country which abounds with 
corn and fruits, and is ſtored with beaſts and fowl, and fiſh, in rich variety for 
food, what a hard ſhift da ten thouſand families make to keep out famine and ſup- 
— uw Their whole time is deyoured with the labours of the fleſh, and their 
ever beſet and almoſt eaten up with gnawing cares and anxieties, to anſwer this 
important queſtion, © what ſhall I eat and what hall I drink even in the pooreſt 
and the coarſeſt manner? But if we ſend our thoughts to the ſultry regions of Africa, 
or the froſt and ſnows of Norway, to the rocks and deſerts of Lapland and northern 
Tartary, what a hideous and frightful thing is human life in thoſe climates? How is 
the rational nature of man almoſt loſt between their ſlavery, their brutality, and 
their inceſſant toils and hardſhips ? They are treated like brutes by their lords, and 
they live like dogs and aſſes among labours, and wants, hunger and wearineſs, blows 
and burdens without end. Did Gad appoint this for innocents ? 
| Perhaps, you will ſay, there is a pleaſure in eating and drinking, which anſwers to 
the pain of procuring our food: But alas! Can this ſhort pleaſure of a few minutes, 
in trolling a few morſels down our throats, or waſhing the gullet with of li- 
quids, be ſuppoſed to give @ full recom for the inceflant labours of life ? Does 
it bear any proportion to the length of toil, pain and hazard, and the tireſome fa- 
tigues of our ſpirits and our limbs, wherewith the proviſions of life are procured ? 
Moſes acquaints us indeed, that man even in his innocent and bleſſed ſtate was placed 
in a noble and lovely garden, and dene, ere to dreſs it: This was no curſe, 
but a wiſe appointment of the God of nature by intermingled labour and exer- 
eiſe to preſerve our health and vigour. But when the ſame writer comes to intro- 
duce the toil and fatigues we are forced to ſuſtain, in order to ſecure us from ſtarving, 
when he ** ſpeaks of eating our bread in the ſweat of our brows, Gen. iii. 17—19. 
he acknowledges this to be another of the curſes of God for the ſin of man, and it is 
ſcattered all round the globe *. 


| | Conſideration V. 
i Rravge that any man ſhould ſay, e Ges. iii, 1819. no curſe is pr 
nounced upon exher Adam's bady, fol or poletity + har th Toyo child bowing bat Indicted as 
a curſe; that the labours of li were 5 not as a curſe; and that this death was not a curſe, 
c. I would fain aſk, what is a curſe, if ſome natural evil pronounced and executed upon a perſon, or 
thing, be not ſo, eſpecially when it is pronounced upon the account of fin, and comes from God him- 


ſelf as ſupreme governor and judge? And even the curſe on the ground falls properly on the man who 
1. | 


II is granted, that all theſe may be ſanQified by the covenant of grace to people, and turned to 
ep advantage. Ibe wiſdom of Gad can turn © curſes into bleſſings, 455 2 vet 
the original pronunciation and infliction of theſe evils was deſigned as a curſe, or puniſhment for fin, as it 
is written, Gal. iii. 10. Carſed is every one ho continneth not in all things, &c. And I think it will 
NN one who with common ſenſe and without prejudice reads the hiſtory of the fall 
of man in Ges. iii. 1619. And that death was deſigned as a curſe on man for fin, is evident; for Cb ij 
ſuffered this curſe for us, Gal, iii. 13. | 4 1 


— 


— K 


Conſideration V. Conſider the character, temper and quality of mankind in ge- 
neral, even the multitudes and millions of mankind in all nations, with regard to 
religion and virtue, and then it will be hard to perſuade ourſelves that theſe are crea- 
tures, who enjoy the favour of their maker as his children, or bear the image of 
their common father in knowledge and goodneſs, as his original and native off-fpring 
ought to do. | 55 

| grate there are here and there ſome few perſons who are reſtored to ſome degrees 
of conformity to him that made them z they are become his children by repentance 
and return to God, by a divine _ pallad upon their natures, and they enjoy a 
ſhare of his ſpecial love: But the bulk of the world are of another ſtamp and cha- 
rater, and ſufficiently ſhew there is ſome ſinful and fatal contagion ſpread: through 
the inhabitants of this province of God's dominion. Jobn the apoſtle, in one of 
his letters, tells us, chat there are few who are born of God, as new creatures, 
but the whole world lies in wickedneſs. ” 1 Jobn v. 19. 

Would the bleſſed God make a world of intelligent creatures ſo ignorant and 
thoughtleſs of himſelf, and fo infolent and rebellious againſt him as man now is? 
Can we think of that groſs and ſtupid ignorance of the true God which reigns through 
vaſt tracts of land in Aſia, Africa, America, and the thick darknels as well as 
toil and ſlavety which buries all the heathen countries, and reduces them yet further 
almoſt to brutes and ſavages; can we think of the abominable idolarries, the lewd 
and the cruel rites of worſhip, which have been ſpread through ſome whole nations; 
the impious, the wicked and ridiculous ſuperſtitions which are iſed among the 
greateſt part of the world, and yet believe the bleſſed God would put ſuch wretched 
and polluted workmanthip out re hands ? 6 | 

Can we ſurvey the bold and de impiety and profaneneſs, the ſwearing and 
curſing, and wild blaſphemy that is practiſed and pronounced daily and nightly, 
among vaſt multitudes in thoſe countries which know and profeſs the true God; can 
we behold thatalmoſt univerſal negle& of God, his fear, and his worſhip, and of 
the obedience due to him, which is found even among thoſe inhabitants of this our 
world, who ſay they believe in God, and yet imagine that thoſe wretches love their 
maker, that they wear his image, and are conformable to his will, as his original 
creature muſt and ought to be ? | 

Nor are mankind only negligent of their duty to God, but they ſeem to have 
abandoned their duties to their fellow - creatures alſo. Can we think of the pert 
tual practices of fraud and villainy in the commerce of mankind, the i 
inſtances of oppreſſion and cruelty which run through the world ; the pride and hu- 
mour of the , the wrath and ambition of moſt princes, their wild and mad ex- 
travagances of crime and folly, as well as their boundleſs inſolence and tyranny over 
their fubjects, and the endleſs iniquities and miſchiefs that ariſe from envy, malice 
and revenge practiſed among lower people; and yet ſuppoſe that man was ever made 
with theſe vices in him, and theſe diſorders around him, by that wiſdom and good- 
nefs that created him? If we take a ſurvey of the impure ſcenes of luſt and intempe- 

ab rance 


It is granted alſo, that God might in Noa#'s time take off, perhaps, ſome part of the curſe from the 
und, Gen. v. 29. and bleſs it with greater fruitfulneſs ; he might renew his 2 on propagation, 
en. ix. 1. and many other bleſſings may be added: But ſtill the curſes of hard tail and ſweating, of 
ful child-bearing. and of death, may be, and are actually continued — all generations, though ſome 
r e objections. See more, queſtion 
« at . . 
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rance and drunken madneſs which defy the day-light, and pollute the darkneſs; if 
we think of the monſtrous babarities which are continually committed by men in 
the chriſtian inquiſitions of Spain, Portugal and Italy, and among all the brutal and 
wicked tribes of heatheniſm, the african ſavages, and the american cannibals, who 
kill and roaſt their fellow-creatures, and eat up men as they eat bread ; can we ſtil! 
imagine that mankind is a race of beings, who abide in their own native and origi. 
nal ſtate, ſuch as they came from the hands of their maker ? | 
Shall it be ſaid in oppoſition to this view of things, that it is not the greateſt part 
of mankind that are 15 ſhamefully ignorant and ſo abominably vile? I anſwer, 

Anſwer. That in matters of religion the greateſt part of the world are groſs idola- 
ters; they adore the ſouls of the dead for gods, or they worſhip the ſun and moon, 
or beaſts, birds, images, names, fabled gods, ſtocks and ſtones, or any thing but 
the true God: They neither know their maker, nor love, nor worſhip him. There 
are many whole nations that practiſe abominable vices by general cuſtom and con- 
ſent, by the approbation of their wiſe men, and by long tradition, if not by the au- 
thority of their laws. This has been abundantly demonſtrated by learned writers of 
the preſent age, both from the modern travels of the inquiſitive, and from ancient 
hiſtories, when they would ſhew in what need mankind ſtood of a divine revelation. 

In matters of morality, though the bulk of mankind are not guilty of the very 
videſt crimes with regard to their fellow-creatures, yet if we conſider the numerous 
corrupt inclinations and ſinful paſſions that ſwa the world, the leſſer vices and 
irregularities that work and run through. the hearts and lives even of the beſt and 
molt civilized parts of the univerſe; if we obſerve the ſtrange blindneſs of the un- 
derſtandings of men in divine things, the unfaithfulneſs of conſcience, the unwil- 
lingneſs to know any mortifying and ſelf-denying truths and duties, the general pre- 
valence of appetite and ſinful deſires over the powers and the rules of reaſon, and 
that not only among the unthinking multitude, but even where reaſon is conſulted 
and makes it's feeble remonſtrances; if we conſider the univerſal diſorder among the 

faculties of mankind ; and the violation of that harmony and order wherein conſiſts 
innocence, virtue and peace: If we add to all this heap of confuſion, their general 
thoughtleſneſs and diſregard of God, and their groſs defects in benevolence to their 
' neighbours, it will appear plain enough, that there is not one upon earth that is truly 

righteous and without ſin; and it is more abundantly evident, that mankind are far 

from a ſtate of innocence and perfect virtue: They are fallen from God, and have 
loſt that likeneſs to their maker, and that love of him, and thoſe principles of uni- 
verſal virtue which doubtleſs were implanted in them by ſo wiſe, ſo righteous, ſo 
kind, and benevolent a creator. | 

That far the greateſt number of men are evil, or greatly criminal, was a known 
ſentiment of the ancients. The wiſer and more conſiderate heathens ſaw and bewai- 
led it, though they knew not how to account for it. Oi TAwors xaxo, ** moſt men are 
wicked,” was the ſentence of a greek philoſopher, and the common opinion of the 
moſt intelligent obſervers of 9 The poets were generally looſe enough 
themſelves, but they were wiſe enough to obſerve the univerſal wickedneſs of man- 
kind and agree entirely in this obvious and general truth. Virgil tells us, that few 


are virtuous enough to eſcape the puniſhmemts of the other world : He brings in a 
ghoſt telling his ſon, | 


« Pauci læta arva tenemus. 


Queſt. I. I mankind a degenerate creature? 20 
And in this life the character of human nature among the poets is this; 


Nitimur in vetitum ſemper, cupimuſque negata . 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas, Ty 
Audax omnia perpeti. 
| 77 om Hos, 
And that vice is early and univerſal he ſays, | 
Nam vitiis nemo ſine naſcitur.” | 
And when this author ſpeaks of young men in general, he gives them this charakter: 
&« Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper. 7 
Seneca ſays juſt the ſame, 
Pejora juvenes facile præcepta audiunt.” 
And Juvenal abounds in this account of human nature z - he 


<*« Rari quippe boni : Numero vix ſunt totidem 
N Fenty vel divitis oſtia Nili. * 
Quæ tam feſta dies ut ceſſet prodere furem ? 
Ad mores natura recurrit 
Damnatos, fixa & mutari neſciaͤ— 
Quiſnam hominum eſt quem tu contentum videris uno 
Flagitio ? —— Dociles imitandis 
Turpibus & pravis omnes ſumus. 
Juv: 


They own indeed there was once a golden age, 'or a ſtate of innocence at firſt, 
Their reafon told them, that the great God muſt and did make man upright and 
good; but they imagined that mankind did degenerate by degrees in 1wcceſlive ages, 
and at laſt grew univerſally wicked. This is aſſerted not only by ſatyrical writers, 
but by thoſe of a gentler diſpoſition and a ſofter pen. Ovid and Manilius were no 
latyriſts, yet they ſpeak the very ſame language: 9 410 


« Protinus erupit venæ pejoris in ævum 

Omne nefas: Fugere pudor, verumque fideſque. 

In quorum ſubiere locum fraudeſque dolique 

Inſidiæque, & vis, & amor ſceleratus habendi : _ 

Victa jacet pietas, terras Aſtræa reliquit. 3 
| Ov1D. 


« Perque tot ætates hominum, tot tempora & annos, 
Tot bella, & varios etiam ſub pace labores, 
Cum fortuna fidem qu erat, vix ror uſquam, 


Vol, VI. d At 
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At-quaria el ſcelerum moles per frcula cunda? 
n populo ſctlus eſt: Et abundant cuncta furore, 

Et fas atque nefas. miſtum, legeſque per ipſas 

Sævit nequities. „ 

5 Maxiz. 


The ſenſe of all which is thus repreſented in engliſh. 


There are very few who die that go to heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, 
We are always deſiring and purſuing forbidden things. Mankind is bold to 
ruſh into forbidden wickedneſs ; nor is any man born without vices: Young 
men moſt readily hearken to evil counſels; they are ſoft, as wax to be moul- 
ded into vice, but rough and rugged to their beſt monitors. Good men 
are very few, ſcarce as many as the gates of, the city Thebes; or the mouths of 
the Nile. What day is there that does not ſhew us ſome new malefactors? Nature 
recurs to it's own wicked manners, is fixed in it, and knows not how to change. 
How few perſons will you find contented with one ſort of wickedneſs ? We are all 
very forward to learn and imitate-whatever is. baſe or wicked. After the golden age, 
and ſome few following ſeaſons, all manner of iniquity broke out: Modeſty, truth, 
and faithfulneſs are quite fled. away, in whoſe place came deceit, ..miſchicf, violence 
and wicked covetouſneſs. Piety lay ſubdued, and juſtice left the earth. And 
through ſo many ages of men, ſo many murderous wars, and.labours, and toils, in 
time of peace, there is ſcarce ſuch a thing as honeſty to be found; but through all 
ages there is an abundant load of crimes : Wickedneſs runs through the people: 
Madneſs rages, fills and over-whelms all things. Right and wrong all are mingled, 
and iniquity reigns even through the very laws of nien.“ -, 


This was the common complaint of the moſt. obſerving heathens in their age, as 
it is our's in the preſent day. 


Conſideration VI. Not only thoſe who are grown up to mature age, but even man- 
kind in it's younger years, before it is capable of proper moral actions, diſcovers the 
principles of iniquity and the ſeeds of. ſin, .. What young ferments of ſpite and envy, 
what native wrath and rage ſometimes are found in the little hearts of infants, and 
ſufficiently diſcovered. by their little hands, and their eyes, and their watchful coun- 
tenances, even before they have learned to ſpeak, or to know good and evil? What 
additional crimes of lying and deceit, what obſtinacy and perverſeneſs proceed to 
blemiſh their younger years * ? <4 1 
o 


® Here our diſcourſe is at once. confronted by bringing in the words of our Saviour, Math. xviii. 3. 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye ſhall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Little children fay they, are here made the patterns of humility, meekneſs, and innocence; and in ſeveral 
other places of ſcripture, a ſtate of childhood is repreſented as innocent, meek and humble; and therefore 
they have no ſuch native vices, I anſwer this objection by granting, 

Anſwer. That children appear to be of a much meeker and milder temper than grown perſons, becauſe 
they have much fewer temptations to vices of various kinds than grown perſons meet with : Their inward 
vices are ſeldom awakened and provoked ſo much as they are in advancing years. 

Let it be further obſerved, that this humility of children which is recommended in this text, is their free- 
dom from that ambition which poſſeſſed the diſciples, when they ſought ** who ſhould be greateſt in the 
kingdom of heaven. 


I grant 


8 
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How little knowledge or thought of God, their creator and governor, is found 


among children even when they begin to diſtinguiſh between good and evil, right 


and wrong? What an utter diſregard of him that made them, and of the duties 
they owe to him ? How hard is it to teach them to know their maker, and to obey 
him? And, no wonder it is ſo in children, ſince men and women are juſt the 
ſame. |; | | l 
Yet, -farther, how little prevailing ſenſe or practice of what is morally right and 
good is ſeen among them, when they begin act agreeably to their own childiſh and 


youthful age? How contrary is their conduct to the laws of reaſon, which are the 


laws of their maker? How do the evil paſſions of nature, and irregular appetites 
and vices of the will prevail in them, and over them betimes? Even from their firſt 
capacity of acting as moral creatures in the world; how are they led away to prac- 
tiſe falſehood and injury to their play- fellows, and that ſometimes with inſolence, 
cruelty and revenge? How often are they engaged in bold inſtances of diſobedience 
to parents or teachers, and in acts of ſhameful intemperance? They do evil with 
greedineſs both to themſelves and to their fellow- creatures: Nor do I thinkꝰ there is 
one youth in the world who has not, on particular occaſions, manifeſted ſome early 
inclinations to one vice or another. Would this have been the cafe, if mankind 
had been juſt ſuch: creatures as they came from their maker's hand ? I. - 

Nor can theſe vicious propenſities be imputed to any ill influences of cuſtom, or 
education, or example; for many of theſe things appear in children before they can 


take any notice of any ſuch examples ſet before them, or are capable of ſuch imita- 


tion. And it might be added, that even in the beſt of families, where good examples 
ſtand round them, where children from their youngeſt years are inſtructed in their 
duty, and encouraged and excited to practiſe virtue and religion, and perſuaded to it 
by all the motives of authority and love, and led by many examples as well as by 
precepts, yet their hearts naturally run aſtray from God. The greateſt part of them 
in their childhood viſibly follow the corrupt influences of ſenſe, appetite and paſſion, 
and in very early years they manifeſt the inward evil principles of pride, obſtinacy 
and diſobedience: And multitudes, even in ſuch families, grow up to practiſe ma- 
ny vices, and to publiſh the iniquity and ſhame of their nature, in oppoſition to all 
the influences of inſtruction and advice, example and authority. And if all chil- 
dren were utterly untaught and unreftrained, even in the years of childhood, theſe 
iniquities would break out and diſcover themſelves with much more evidence and 
ſname: This appears in particular families, even in ſuch countries and ſuch towius 
which are civilized by learning and politeneſs. There are a thouſand inſtances whert- 

in this is evident in. fact; that where the education of children is neglected, the whole 
generation becomes vicious: So among the heathens, there are whole nations wick- 


ed, perhaps without an exception. 


DM cCounsderation VII. 


I grant alſo, that young children in general are really meek and innocent, in compariſon with perſons 
grown up, who have increaſed. in pride and malice ; and this is enough for ſuch repreſentations in ſcrip- 
ture. EE 
But after all, Laſk, are not theſe ſad deſcriptions which I have given of the vicious. tempers of many 
children, juſt and true? Does not daily obfervation diſcover them ? And if ſo, whence does this evil tem- 
per ariſe, which at any time diſcovers itſelf in any af theſe little creatures? What is the root that brings 
forth ſuch early bitter fruit? I ſay, whence Sr is it, but ſome innate evil diſpoſition 
that they bring into the world with them? This. will appear more. evidently in the ſollowing pages, 
wherein other pretended cauſes are excluded and refuted, © OOO , 
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Conſideration VII. To give yet a fuller confirmation of this truth, that mankind 
have a ſinful and corrupt nature in them, let it be obſerved, that where perſons 
have not only been educated from their youngeſt years in all the practices of pi- 
ety, virtue and goodneſs, as far as parents could influence them, but where 
young perſons themſelves have taken ſomething of a religious turn betimes, and have 
ſought after true wiſdom and piety, what wretched and perpetual hindrances do 
they find within themſelves ? What inward oppoſitions are working in the heart, 
and too often interrupt this holy courſe of life? What vanity of mind, what finful 
appetites, . what ſenſuality and forgetfulneſs of God, what evil affections, what vici- 
ous thoughts and wiſhes, and tendencies of heart riſe up in contradiction to their 
honeſt and profeſied purpoſes of virtue and holineſs, and lead them aſtray too often 
from their duty both to God and man ? 5 4 | 
Even ſome of the beſt of men, who have obſerved their own hearts, are forced to 
cry out, „Oh, wretched creature that I am! What vicious principles do I find 
in my.members warring againſt reaſon and the law of my mind, and bringing me too 
often into captivity to ſin? Whether St. Paul complained thus concerning himſelf 
or no in his letter to the Romans, chapter vii. verſes 23, 24. or whether he ſpoke it 
in the name of mere pretenders to religion, = as there is not a juſt man upon 
earth, that doth good, and never fins; ” fo I am perſuaded, there is not a man 
who cannot in ſome meaſure take up this complaint, that he is ſometimes led aſtray 
by ſenſe, appetite or paſſion, in greater or leſſer inſtances, againſt the better dictates 
of his mind and conſcience : There is not a man who may not mourn over him- 
ſelf in this language, O, wretched creature indeed! Who ſhall deliver me 
from this native diſorder, this inward plague, theſe evil propenſities of my nature? 
« There is none perfectly righteous ; no not one. 
l may ſum up the argument contained in the three laſt conſiderations in this man- 
ner, - VIZ. 7 | \ | 
If great multitudes of mankind are groſsly ſinful, and if every individual, with- 
out exception, is actually a ſinner againſt the law of his creator; if ſinful propenſi- 
ties and inclinations even in youngeſt years, and every child becomes an ac- 
tual finner almoſt ſo ſoon as it is capable of moral or immoral actions; we have juſt 
reaſon to conclude, there is ſome original and univerſal degeneracy ſpread over the 
whole race of men from their birth: For it is not to be ſuppoſed that the wiſ- 
dom, equity and goodneſs of God would ever have produced ſuch a world, 
wherein every lingle creature coming out of their maker's hands in their original 
ſtate of innocence and full power to obey, ſhould be thus defiled by their own wilful 
and choſen diſobedience. Tn * | 
It has been ſaid indeed, in oppoſition to this argument, that if the firſt man, even 
Adam, did fall into fin, though he was made innocent and perfect, then among a mil- 
lion of creatures, every one might ſin, thaugh he was made as innocent and as perfect 
4 A" and that this is a better account of ſo univerſal an apoſtaly. To which 
aniwer, | | on | 
Anſwer. There is indeed a bare poſſibility of this event: But the improbability 
that every creature ſhould fall into ſin, is in the proportion of a million to one. 
And I prove it thus, | | | 
It a million of creatures were made but in an equal probability to ſtand or fall; 
and if all the numbers from one to one million incluſively, were ſet in a rank, it is 
plain that it is a million to one that juſt any ſingle propoſed and determined 12 * 
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ber of all this multitude ſhould fall by fin: Now the total ſum is one of theſe num - 
bers, that is, the laſt of them, and conſequently, in this way of calculation, it is a 
million to one againſt the ſuppoſition, that the whole number of men ſhould 
fall. 1 5 
And yet further, if were all made in a far greater probability of ſtandin 
than falling, which the jule and neſs of God ſeem to require, then it is m 
more than a million to one, that al] ſhould fin againſ their creator without excep- 
tion. See therefore the weakneſs of this objection z though I have read ſeveral tri- 
umphs, in a few „ ſupported only by this argument, which has the e we 
of more than a whole million to one againſt it. 833 o 
illions to have lived 


ſtill ten thouſand times ſtronger, if we ſuppoſe ten thouſand 
FFC % aviginally 

It if the nature of our firſt parents was not ally cor- 
rupt, who — 22 firſt ſin, and occaſioned the ſuffering, neither is my nature 
originally corrupt, Who am no ways concerned in the commiſſion of that ſin, but 
only am thereby ſubjected to ſuffering. I anſwer, 

Anſwer. But if the ſin of our firſt parent laid him under guilt, tainted and defiled 
his own nature, both ſoul and body, and I am derived from him as my ſpring and 


head, I may be thus defiled alſo, receiving a taint both in foul and body, from the 
firſt criminal, as I have ſhewn afterwards: | 


Conſideration VIII. It may be further that man is @ creature fallen from 
his original ſtate, becauſe he is ſo far enfeebled or corrupted, that he has not a ready 
and practical power * to perform the law of his maker, which yet continues to be 
written in his heart by nature. Does.not this law of reaſon, and nature, and conſci- 
ence, require us to love God with all our heart and foul, to deal with our neighbour 
as we think it proper he ſhould deal with us, and to our own appetites and 
paſſions by rules of reaſon ? Does it not require alſo, that theſe things muſt be done 
in perfection, and without defect, whether they regard God, our neighbour, or 
ourſelves ? Doth it not demand that we ſhould adore and honour, fear and truſt in the 
great God that made us, and obey all that we know to be his will, in a perfect man- 
ner? Does it not preſcribe conſtant juſtice, truth and goodneſs toward our neighbour, 
without one evil — one covetous wiſh, one envious, or malicious act of the 


will, 


Obſerve, I do not affert here, that man has not a remote, ſpeculative: and 2 to obey the 
law of God: but it is abundantly evident be has not an immediate, proximate and or practical pow - 
er todo it, ſince not one of all mankind have ever done it. And let it be obſerved, that it is the want af 
this moral diſpoſition, this practical power of perfect obedience to the law of God, which I call inſofficience, 
ability and impotence, as is ſhewnat large under queſtion XIII. and ſcripture des the ſame language. 

And here I defire it may be obſerved alſo, that this diſtinQion of ſufficient power into natural and moral 
will ſolve the objections derived from a pretence, that God would never continue mankind under ſuch a 
law which they have not preſent ſufficient power to obey. * This is certain matter of fact, that there is 
a law written in the heart or conſcience of man, Nom ii. 15. which requires greater perfection of obedience 
than man has a practical or moral power to fulfil, though he may have natural powers equal to the commane, 

I add yet fur her, that though many men, by the uſual aids of divine grace may obey this law of God, 
ſo far as is neceſſary, according to the new covenant, and may obtain the favour of God, yet they cannot 
fulfil it, fo far as to obta n jultification or acceptance according to this law, which requires perſect obedi- 
ence, and curſes every one that fails in it. Rom. ii; 9. and chapter ii. 19, 20. Gal ii. 10, And this 
hope of divine aid, and divine acceptance is richly ſufficientito: encourage our utmoſt diligence in all the du- 
ties ol obedience, and ſecure-men deſpair, and from the negle& of religion and virtue Thus. it 
ap, cars, — impotence of men to fulfi] the law perfectly, is no diſeours gement from the utmoſt dilſ- 
gence in religion, | 
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will, or the-tongue, or the n αν ] ards him ? Does ĩt not deinand chat our felf- 
government, or our temperance iſhould not indulge one irregular paſſian, or a 
tite? And does it not require, that every one of theſe lower powers thould be perfectly 
ſubject to reaſon and conſcience? Now is there any man on earth can ſay, that he 
has a ready and practical power to perform all theſe laws which his maker has writ- 
ten in his heart, without any ſinfub irregularity in thought, word or deed 1 | 
Perhaps, you will inſiſt on it ſtill, that man has ſtill within him thoſe faculties of 
underſtanding, and will, and affection, which have a natural power to perform theſe 
duties; and perhaps you ill prove it too, becauſe: whenſoever, arcording to any 
ſcheme of religion, a man is made holy, he has no new faculties given him, and 
chettſore theſe natural faculties which he has. are ſufficient. Lanſwer, | 
Anſwer. If any man be made holy, though he has no new faculties him, 
yet their vicious proponſities are fo far ſubdued or taken awayz/and the ſinful tenden- 
cies of all his powers are ſo farichanged-into that, which | is* virtuous and holy - But 
it is evident in our preſent ſtare; in ſthis world, that the propenſities of the will and 
affections to that which is evil, are ſo much fuperior and prevalent,” that I believe 
there is no man lives one day without breaking this perfect law of his maker, in 
thought, word, or deed : And therefore, though by reaſon of his natural faculties 
he may have a remote and ſpeculative ſufficiency of natural 23 to obey his ma- 
ker's law, yet he has no proximate and practical, or moral ſuſficiency to perform it, 
by reaſon of the perverſe and ſinful bias of his will and affections, and the weak in- 
fluehees of underitanding, reaſon and conſcience, which art ſoealilyand:continually 
overcome by ſinful appetites and inclinations. 

It ſhould be conſidered further, that the outward temptations to which man- 
kind are expoſed- all around them in the preſent ſtate, eſpecially in che vigour and 
perſection of animal life, are evidently too ſtrong to be effectually and conſtantly re- 
ſiſted and overcome by theſe enfeebled: faculties of reaſon and conſcience, while, at 
the ſame time; his will and affections, as well as his appetites and paſſions, have a 
powerful bias and propenſity to yield to the temptation, and commit fin. | 

So that if we take a full ſurvey of all theſe circumſtances in which mankind are 
now ſituated, if we conſider their ſtrong propenſities to evil within their on nature, 
the powerful temptations to evil that ſurround them without, and the feeble efforts 
of their guardian powers, reaſon and conſcience, to reſiſt all theſe oppoſitions, and 
to break through all theſe impediments; and if we add here to the conſtant and 
daily evidence of all this, by the coſtant and daily fins of mankind, we mult be for- 
ced to acknowledge, that his moral and practical powers in the preſent ſtite, are by 
no means proportionate to the law'of God, and to his duties, but vaſtly inferior to 
them. | | 

Now, would a wiſe, a juſt and a "merciful God, who is | abundant in goodneſs, 
have formed ſuch ſenſible and intellectual creatures originally by his own hand, in 
ſuch a wretched eſtate, that their powers and capacities ſhould be ſo much below 
their duties, that they break his law daily and continually, and it may be ſaid, that 
whatſoever natural faculties they have, yet they have not a ready and practical ſuffi- 
ciency of power to perform it ? e CIT | r 

Shall it be objected further, that God cannot require mote of man than he has 
given him power to perform, and therefore his law cannot require perfection, if he 
— not power pere obey it; for the demands of a la muſt be limited by the 
powers of the ſubject, and eannot exceed it. To this 1 might anſwer, 


Anfwer J. 
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Anſwer I. That the demands of a law muſt not exceed the powers of an innocent 
and 'newk made: creature, juſt as he comes from the hand of God; but when he has 
ſome way: or other ruined and enfeehled, perverted or broken his original powers, or 
brought an evil bias into them, may not the law of God ſtill continue to demand 
ſuch obedience, which he has: not a preſent ſufficiency of power to yield or per- 
form? Or I might perhaps better anſwer thus, Hie 

Anſwer: That che law: of our maker in it's demands muſt be limited by the 
original, abſolute and natural power of the creature to perform it, which was then 
alſo morally and practically ſufficient for the purpoſe ; but when a race of beings, 
by their m folly, have ſa perverted. and diſcompoſed theſe natural facultics, that 
they haye not an immediate, ptoximate and praclical power to perform the law of 
God, this: does not de ſtroy nor abate: the commands of the law of our maker: But 
they ſtand: in full perſection of: authority and demand, ſince the natural powers are 
ſlill continued, though our perverſe | inclinations, which is indeed our moral impo- 
tence; are continually. carrying us to diſobey theſe commands. 

Shall it be ſaid again, though we break the laws of our maker ſo frequently, yet 
he knows the weakneſs of our, frame, and he pities and pardons infirm and cells 
creatures, where there is any deſire to pleaſe him, though their diſobedience be very 
frequent. But in anſwer to this, I would ſay, | | 

Anſwer I. Firſt, It tis the new covenant, or covenant of grace, which holds forth! 
God as pitying and pardoning his ſinful creatures; not the law of creation or inno- 
cence, by which all men are condemned for ſin. 4 | 

Anſwer IL Secondly; I would enquire, did God make ſuch creatures fo infirm and 
feeble in their original ſtate, as that they ſhould ſo frequently and continually offend 
their maker, and want forgiveneſs? Did he give them ſuch a law to govern their acti- 
ons, as ſhould never, never be fulfilled by any one of them, but ſhould be daily and 
conſtaatly broken by them; and that the new- made creature ſhould want daily and 
continual pardon? Would a God, who adjuſts the proportions of all things in infinite 
wiſdom, give a law to his creatures which is ſo diſproportionate to their original pow-. 
ers, that even in the ſtate of their creation they are —— ſome ſort of neceſ- 
ſity of breaking it, and ſtand in need of daily and repeated forgiveneſs? Does not 
all this view of things give us abundant conviction that mankind is now a degenerate 
being, and not ſuch as it was firſt created by that wiſe, that righteous, and that mer- 
ciful God who made it? 8 | 

If thoſe who are moſt unwilling to.acknowledge this univerſal and early deprava- 
tion of man, would look into; themſelves daily, and obſerve all the ſinful and irre- 
gular turns of their own. heart, how ready and propenſe they are to fin and folly in 
greater or leſſer inſtances, how ſoon appetite and paſſion ſtart up in oppoſition to 
reaſon and conſcience, how often they prevail over their better ſentiments, how fre- 
quently the perfect demands of the law of God are broken by them, how thoughtleſs 
and forgetful they are of their divine maker and governor, how cold and languiſhing 
their affections to what is religious and holy, how little love they have to truth, how / 
little delight in. virtue by nature, how averſe to commune with God, while they are 
lond and violent in purſuit of trifles and follies; could any of them think that they are 
ſuch innocent and holy creatures as God at firſt! had created us, and that they have 
been ſuch from their childhood or their entrance into the life and ſtate of man? Sure- 
ly a little more frequent and accurate obſetvation of their on heart would lead 
them into a better acquaintance with themſelves, and convince them feelingly that 
there was ſome. early degeneracy. from the firſt rectitude of human nature. 

Conſideration IX, 
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Conſideration IX. Another proof of the degeneracy and fall of mankind'is this, 
that they have not only loſt their innocence and the image of their maker, and their 
original ſufficiency of power to fulfil the demands of his law, but they alſo lie evi- 
dently under his actual diſpleaſure, which could not be their primeval late, As we 
have taken a ſhort view of the ſins of men, let us alſo briefly ſurvey the miſeries of 
mankind, and ſee whether they look like a race of beings ſuch as their creator made 
them, or are partakers of. his original favour. A 

Think of the thouſands of rational creatures deſcending hourly to death and the 
grave. Among theſe a few are deſtroyed by ſome ſudden ſtroke ; bur far the grea- 
ter part go thither by painful and flow approaches? Death and the grave, a ſore pu- 
niſhment! A dark and ſhameful priſon ! Which would never have been made for a 
race of intellectual creatures, perſiſting in the beauty and honour of their innocence 
and virtue, and abiding in the original favour of him that gave them life and being, 
Death is the wages of fin; ” Rom. vi. 23. and from this puniſhment of ſin there 
is none of the race of men can plead a freedom, or claim a * 

If mankind had ſtood in their original ſinleſs ſtate, can we ever ſuppoſe that any 
of them ſhould have been made ſacrifices to death? Much leſs that every one of 
them ſhould be bound to certain deſtruction? And eſpecially that half their race 
ſhould have been doomed to die before ſeven years old, that is, before they reach a 
tenth part of the preſent age of man, or have done any thing in life worth living 
for ? Did God make rational creatures to deſtroy them by millions? Were men at 

firſt made for death ? Methinks every hillock of mortality in a church-yard, and 
every grave-ſtone there, aſſures us that mankind have loſt their innocence. 

But let us proceed to other miſeries that attend us in life-time, many of which end 
in death and diſſolution, and all haſten us down to the grave. 

Think next of the multitudes that are racked day and night on their couches, 
with extreme torture, by the gout and ſtone, the cholic and rheumatiſm, and all 
manner of acute and painful diſeaſes; and then ſay, are theſe the torments which a 
merciful God could ever contrive for a ſinleſs creature? Think of the diſmal and 
deſtructive ſcenes of warfare and bloudſhed, that have one time or another over- 
ſpread all nations. Does not nature furniſh this world with woes enough, or does 
not mankind die faſt enough, but they muſt wound and ſlaughter each other? Caſt 
your thoughts over a field of battle, where thouſands of ſuch noble creatures as man are 
deſtroyed like brutes, are ſlain by mutual hatred, and periſh by ſharp and bloudy 
ſtrokes, and the fatal engines of death; and many thouſands more lie on the cold 
ground, with their fleſh and limbs battered and torn, wounded and panting in ex- 
treme anguiſh, and die by degrees: Are theſe ſuch ſcenes of innocence and peace as 
mankind were made for ? Are theſe the ſignals of their maker's love, or of their own 
original virtue ? | | Ger 

Yet again, let us ſend our thoughts through the long ranks and files of war. 
What unknown multitudes are bred up to this bloudy trade, and fell their lives daily 
for the price of a few pence, or for a morſe] of meat and ſuſtenance. Multitudes 
are driven by their princes againſt their will into the wars, or dragged on by their 
leaders to deſtruction and death. What millions are conſtrained to ſtand the volley 
of ſmall ſhot in the field of battle, or to venture up to the mouths of cannon in the 
ſlege of a town or city? They are forced to their limbs and their lives, and 
even their eternal intereſts, by fighting againſt they know not who, and deſtroying 
men they not why. They are put under a neceſſity of killing their — 
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or being killed by them, becauſe wild and vicious princes quarrel about the bounds 
of their dominion, or about ſome trifles of ſtate and impe ies of honour. 
Some of them who have any remains of conſcience, are forced to fight againſt their 
own beſt intereſts of liberty and property, as well as againſt the intereſt of God and 
goodneſs. Whole nations are thus appointed to ſlaughter by the tyrannical laws of 
thoſe that rule over them in various parts of the world ; and ſometimes there are but 
very few in a whole country that are excuſed from bearing arms and entering into 
theſe diſmal and deathful circumſtances, when their emperors ſhall tell them thar 
their humour or pleaſure requires it. Would this have been the fate of mankind if 
they had ſtood in perfect innocence, or if all nations were now born in their original 
urity ? | | | 
: Think of the vaſt numbers that are ſwallowed up in the mighty waters by the 
rage of ſtormy winds and ſeas, which are rouſed to deſtroy mortals, and pronounce 
aloud the wrath of heaven. Review a little what immenſe multitudes have been 
ſwept away by the peſtilence, or have had their nature and life worn out by the long 
and tedious agonies of famine? Would famine and peſtilence, with all diſmal 
train of lingering horrors which attend them, have been ever made for innocent crea- 
tures, to have thus ſwept away whole nations of them, of every age and ſex, men, 
women, and children, without diſtinction? | | 

Think yet again, what numbers of mankind have been cruſhed into miſery and 
death, in their own dwellings, and buried there by earthquakes, or have had all their 
bones bruiſed, their limbs disjointed and broken, and their fleſh painfully battered 
by the fall of houſes, and been buried alive in the ruins of whole towns and vill 
while their neighbours have been burned or drowned in multitudes, by the diſmal 
eruptions of fire and water, or deſtroyed terribly by deluges of liquid fire, breaking 
out of the earth ? Survey theſe ſcenes of horror, and then ſay, would a God of 

neſs and juſtice treat innocent creatures at this rate, or expoſe them to theſe 
ormidable miſchiefs? | 

Carry your thoughts over the ſeas to the country of cannibals and other ſavages, 
where by the cuſtom of nations, thouſands of their conquered enemies, or priſoners 
of war, are ſometimes cruelly put to death, to pave the road to their own palace 
with their ſkulls, or they are offered in facrifice to their idols; ſometimes they are 
roaſted in flow fires, as I before hinted, and tortured and eaten by their barbarous 
conquerors: Add this to all the former miſeries, and then ſay, whether this world 
does not look like a province half-forſaken of it's gracious governor, or almoſt given 
up to miſchief and miſery. 

Some perhaps will ſay here, it is eaſy to account for a multitude of theſe miſe- 
ries, without any univerſal degeneracy or corruption of human nature. Ir is but 
a ſmall part of mankind who are overwhelmed by earthquakes, who are drowned in 
the ſeas, who are deſtroyed by war or famine, who are racked with long and terrible 
diſtempers, whio are eaten by ſavages, or put to death by the hands of violence and 
cruelty ; and perhaps theſe who ſuffer peculiar afflictions are puniſhed for their own 
perſonal iniquities. ; 

Anſwer, Take a juſt ſurvey of all the perſons who have fallen under theſe miſe- 
ries, and there is not the leaſt reaſon to conclude they have all been ſinners above 
others. Do not the calamities of war, and famine, and peſtilence, and earthquakes, 
and inundations, &c. ſpread promiſcuoufly without diſtinction through a whole coun- 
try at once, and involve the beſt and worſt of men in the ſame miſery and ruin? 
And is there any ground to imagine, that thoſe ſpreading devaſtations make any diſ- 
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tinction between greater and leſſer ſinners ?'No; by no means. It is ſufficiently evi- 
dent chat all perſons are liable to them, and whole nations at once ſuffer by them, 
Such is the univerſal degeneracy of human nature, that whereſoever theſe calamities 
come, they find none innocent; and it is the general ſituation of degenerate man- 
kind, under juſt diſpleaſure of the God that made them, which expoſes them all to 
theſe deſtructions. 1 ee n 417 
Bur to proceed in a ſurvey of the miſeries of mankind. Think of the innume- 
rable common misfortunes which attend human life ; look into the bills of morta- 
lity, | obſerve: what multitudes periſh by theſe accidents in one city every week, and 
infer what a much larger number of theſe accidents injure the health, the eaſe, the 
limbs of mankind, and fill their lives with pain, though they are not brought imme- 
diately to the grave. Think of the miſchiefs which' are continually plotting and 
contriving in all the towns and villages of the world, whereby perhaps one half of 
the race of men try to defraud, circumvent, and do injury and miſchief to their 
neighbours; and the bad and the good ſuffer romiſcuouſly in this world in their 
poſſeſſions and properties, in their comforts of life, in their peace, in their health, 
and in all that is dear to them. Take a view of theſe extenſive and reigning vices 
and miſeries, and then ſay, whether this world be not a part of the creation of God, 
which bears plain and ſignal tokens of the frowns and diſpleaſure of it's maker, 
It would add much to the heap of human miſery, if we ſhould conſider the cut- 
ting ſorrows which ariſe from the daily loſs of our deareſt comforts. What groans 
and heart-aches and wailings of the living furround the pillows of dying friends and 
dearer children? What ſymptoms of piercing and painful diſtreſs attend their re- 
mains when they are conveyed to the grave? And by ſuch loſſes all the comforts of 
—_— life become diſreliſhing, and every new ſcene of ſorrow is imbittered with dou- 
. {$1 | * | 
: = it be obſerved, that in the ſorrows, miſeries and deaths of mankind round the 
world, eſpecially in the more civilized part of it, there is ſcarce one perſon fick, or 
in pain, miſerable or dying, but ſ others ſuſtain a conſiderable ſhare of miſery 
by the ſtrong ties of nature, or of intereſt, the dear bonds of friendſhip, and the 
tender and ſympathizing powers which are mingled in our compoſition. This diffuſes 
a perſonal calamity through whole families, this multiplies human ſorrows and miſe- 
ries into an endleſs hes of and makes us juſtly enquire, can all this be contrived 
to torment innocence and holineſs, or to puniſh creatures who continue ſuch as God 
made them at firſt? | p 05 
It would till ſwell the load, if we bring in the many teazing vexations and cut- 
ting diſappointments which ariſe from the falſehood of pretended friends, and from 
the cruelty of kindred, from whom we expected nothing but benevolence and love, 
together with the everlaſting diſquietudes that are riſing in ſome families hourly from 
little croſſing occurrences of life. Can this be a ſtate of happineſs, where we meet 
with perpetual contradiction to our opinions and to our wills, which awaken the foul 
too often into rage and impatience, and ruffle the ſpirits of moſt men? 
Add to all this the inward anguiſh that ſprings from all our own uneaſy and r 
s of every kind: And where is the breaſt that has not ſome of theſe unealy 
paſſions born with it, and reigning in it, or at leaſt frequently making their aſſaults 
upon our peace? Bring in here all the wrath and reſentment no: in the hearts of 
men, all the envy and mialice that burns within, all the imaginary fears and the real 
terrors of future diſtreſs coming upon us, all the rage and deſpair of loſt bleſſings 
that were put within our hopes, and all the vicious and ungovernable ferments 


anim 
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animal nature, which torment the ſpirit all the day, and forbid our nightly repoſe, 
Would theſe things ever have 3 if man had continued in favour with his 
maker, and had not been almoſt abandoned to his own folly, and in a great mea- 
ſure given up to miſery i | 
Suppoſe it ſnould be objected here againſt all this reaſoning, in ſome ſuch man- 
ner as this: It is granted that men may make forrows for themſelves, and may be 
puniſnhed by their tollies, if they chuſe to create their own miſeries : But let us com- 
pare 41 all the real neceſſary ſorrows which any man ſuffers, and the comforts 
which he enjoys, and when we have put them into the balance, let us remember, 
that ſo far as theſe comforts reach, they will anſwer for an equal ſhare of ſorrows 
and calamities, and abſolve the juſtice of God from treating his innocent crea- 
tures amiſs. Then all the Foun! arvnur tn ſorrows may be eſteemed but neceſſary 
even for an innocent race of beings to ſuſtain, in a ſtate of trial, in order to fu+ 
ture rewards or puniſhments : And the great God well knows how to reward all 
that over- balance of ſufferings hereafter, which every man ſuſtains here beyond the 
proportion of his comforts. In anſwer to this, | 
nfwer. I would ſurvey the ſinful and wretched inhabitants of this world 
round the globe, and then humbly 4 doth one quarter of mankind behave 
ſo well in this world in their ftate of trial, as to give any obſerving perſon 
reaſon to expect, that they ſhall ever partake of rewards herereafter? Is there 
found among mankind fuch a dutiful and obedient conduct towards God, or 
ſuch a life of ſtrict virtue and goodneſs towards their neighbour, as to entitle 
one fourth part of men to the rewards of futurity, and conſequently to any 
equal recompence hereafter, for the former over-balance of their ſorrows here ? 
And if not, how then ſhall this ſame over-balance of calamities and miſeries be 
accounted for? It is confeſſed that it was inflited on them as innocent creatures 
in a ſtate of trial, and therefore juſtice 7 why that they ſhould have a recom- 
pence ſor theſe over-balancing s, which yet they are never likely to re- 
ceive. i £11 
Upon the whole therefore we cannot well impute the ſuperior ſorrows of man- 
kind merely to ſuch a ſtate of probation ; but they are rather to be accounted 
tor as the effects of ſome univerſal degeneracy, and the juſt diſpleaſure of the 
righteous creator and governor of this world. | | 
But to make this appear yet plainer, I proceed to the next conſideration. 


Conſideration X. Not only thoſe who are grown up in the practice of iniquity, 
who may be ſuppoſed to be puniſhed for their own fins and follies, but even 
all mankind in their earlieſt infancy are under ſome tokens of the diſpleaſure 
of their maker, before they become actual and perſonal tranſgreſſors, before 
— know any thing of moral good or evil, or can come into a ſtate of 
trial. e | NIN 


In the very youngeſt hours of life, before children can be ſaid to perform rari- 
onal actions, or to commit actual ſins, they are ſubje& to 4 thouſand miſeries; 
which ſhews them to be a race of beings out of favour with their maker, and under 
his diſpleaſure even from their birth : For can we think a God of perfect good» 
neſs, wiſdom and equity, would bring ſuch infant - beings into exiſtence, to feel 
ſuch calamities in the complete itinceetiee'of ſpotleſs nature?” 
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What anguiſh and pain are infants ſometimes expoſed to, even as they are com- 
ing into the world, and as ſoon as they are entered into it ? What agonies await 
their birth? What numerous and acute maladies, what deplorable diſeaſes are rea- 
dy to attack them ? What gripes, what convulſions of nature, what cutting an- 


iſh, what pangs and inward torments, which bring ſome of them down to 
th, as ſoon as they have ſeen the light of this world a few hours or: days? 


And if they ſurvive the firſt three or four months of danger, what unknown 
torture. do they find in the breeding of their teeth, and other maladies of in- 
fancy, which can be told only by ſhrieks and tears, and that for whole days 
and nights together, while they are lingering on the very borders of death? 
What additional pains and ſorrows do they ſuſtain ſometimes by the negligence 
or poverty of their mothers, and by the cruelty of nurſes? What ſore bruiſes 
and unhappy injuries, whereby many of them are brought down to the grave, 
either on a ſudden, or by ſlow and painful d ? ? 
Do we not ſhudder with a fort of ſympathy and compaſſion, when we read of 
children falling into the fire, and lying there in helpleſs ſcreams till their limbs are 
burned off, or their lives expire in the flames? Or when they drop into ſcalding 
veſſels of ſome boiling liquid, whereby they reſign their ſouls in extreme anguiſh? 
Are not all our tendereſt powers ſhocked and pained when we hear of infants left 
on their couches, or in their cradles, by poor parents for a hour or two, while 
dogs or hogs have. gnawed off their fleſh from their bones, and they have been 
found in dying agonies and bloud ? And what ſhall we ſay of whole nations in 
older times, or the hottentots in our age, who expoſe their children in the woods 
when they cannot or will not maintain them, to be torn and devoured by any 
ſavage beaſt that paſſes by? Are theſe little young creatures counted perfectly 


innocent and guiltleſs in the eyes of that God, who by his providence leaves them 
to be expoſed to ſo diſmal a fate ? | 


Add to all this the common calamities in which theſe infants are involved, when 
fires, or earthquakes, or peſtilences rage through a whole town or city, and mul - 
titudes of them being helpleſs periſh with extreme pain. And there are a thou- 
ſand other accidents that attend theſe little creatures, whereby their members or 
their natural powers receive diſmal injuries, and perhaps they drag on life with 
blindneſs, deafneſs, lameneſs or diſtortion of body or limbs; ſometimes they lan- 
guiſh on to manhood, and ſometimes. old age, under miſeries and ſore calami- 
ties, which began almoſt as ſoon as their being, and which are only ended by 
death. 4 Tr 3 78 : a : ; ; | 

Now as theſe ſorrows and death cannot be ſent upon them, in a way of correc- 
tion for their perſonal and actual fins, for they have none, ſo neither are they ſent 
for the trial of their virtue, or as any part of a moral ſtate of probation; for they 


o 


have no reaſon in exerciſe, no knowledge of good and evil, and are uncapable of 


virtue, as well as vice, or any moral probation in their early infancy and ſtate 
of ignorance ; yet we ſee multitudes of theſe little miſerable beings; and are they 
treated as the innocent harmleſs creatures of a God of love and compaſſion? A- 
midſt all theſe ſurrounding ſcenes of danger and diſtreſs, do they look like young 
favourites of heaven? Or rather, do they not ſeem to be a little ſort of criminals 
under ſome general curſe and puniſhment? OO 

If mankind had ſtood in their original innocence, ſurely their infant alf-ſpring 
would have entered into the world — ſome general word of bleſſing. The — 
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vho made the firſt parents of mankind muſt certainly have bleſſed them, in ſe- 
veral other ref as well as in ſaying, Be fruitful, and multiply, and re- 
pleniſh the earth: Cen. 1. 28. And their infants would have been born like little 
young angels, ever eaſy and ſmiling in a perfection of innocence, and in circum- 
ſtances of pleaſure: And they would have grown up by many little efforts of 
goodneſs to the fuller knowledge and love of their maker, and the practice of 
every. virtue, ſurrounded with the comforts and ſatisfactions of an infant ſtate, 
and guarded from every miſchief by a kind and watchful providence. 

But alas, the caſe of children is quite the reverſe of this purity and peace. Sur- 
vey the dangers and miſeries juſt mentioned, and ſay, are theſe provided to re- 
ceive young angels juſt entering into being ? Were theſe maladies and griefs and. 
groans prepared to ſeize a race of little angels coming into our world ? If ſeraphs 
and cherubs had been made to propagate in our manner, would the» and 
good God have provided ſuch —— of pain and peril, diſeaſe and 2 to 
have met their young blooming off - ſpring at the very of life, and to have 
attended them all their way, or would 4 have ſent them ſo ſoon, and in ſuch 
vaſt multitudes, to death and darkneſs? Would God have ever appointed a race 
of infant angels to have entered into being in the midſt of ſuch infelicities, and 
have ſent more than half of them to ion again, before they arrived at 
the exerciſe of their intellectual powers, or had ſeen or done, or enjoyed any 
thing worth living for? Yet this is the wretched caſe of the off-ſpring of man- 
kind in every generation. 


It has been objected here, that theſe ſufferings of children may be for the correc- 
tion and puniſhment of the ſins of their parents. But the anſwer is evident, viz. - 

Anſwer. Can a God of equity and juſtice inflict ſuch ſufferings on children 
without any ſuch conſtitution whereby the fins of parents may be, as it were, 
or imputed to the children, as I have ſhewn in the following parts of this. 


Beſides, many of the parents of theſe ſuffering children may be dead, or abſent, 
ſo as never to know it: How can it then be a correction or puniſhment for their 
parents ſin, any other ways, than as it is a general puniſhment for the ſin of 
their firſt parent ? ; 

I know ſome have pretended to account for all theſe calamities of the infant- 
race of mankind, by ſaying roundly, that God rewards them ſufficiently in ano- 
2 world for a few years pain here, when he takes them to heaven. But I an- 
bern; Se Tool, | 

Anſwer. Are all children which die ſecured of heaven, either by reaſon or ſcrip- 
ture? If the infant ſeed of Abraham and his pious followers, are taken to dwell 
with God, as their God, are the children of wicked parents as happy too? Are 
you ſure they are not 0 to any pains hereafter? Or that their are not 
annihilated at death? And upon either of theſe ſuppoſitions there is no recom- 
pence for the pains they ſuffer. | 

Beſides, a multitude of theſe grow up to mature years, and if they ſhould prove 
wicked at laſt, and be ſent to hell, what recompence have they for their infant-ſuf- 
lerings ?. Or will you fay, that God actually puniſhed: them before they had ſin- 
ned, and while they were innocent, | becauſe he knew before-hand they would 
lin ? Is this God's way of dealing with his creatures? Doth reaſon, or doth ſcrip- 
ture give us any hint of this kind? And yet further, how can any creature know 
what they are puniſhed for? And what wiſe or good deſign can this their pu- 


.. 


.miſeries reigning among his creatures? I anſwer, 
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niſhment obtaln, when no creature can know what they are puniſhed for in their 


. infancy; if it be not for ſome univerſal degeneracy of all the race ? 


ut becauſe I would anſwer all the objections I can think of which have the 
rance of reaſon, I would proceeed in this work. 


Againſt all theſe repreſentations of human infelicity and miſery, in older or 
younger years, perhaps, ſome perſons may make this remonſtrance : Is not the 


great God infinite in goodneſs? Do not his tender mercies ſpread over all his 
works? Does not that . Moſes, the jewiſh lawgiver, who has been cited and cal- 


led to atteſt the miſeries of man, does he not repreſent God as merciful and gra- 


cious, abundant in goodneſs? Exod, xxxiv. 6. How is this conſiſtent with ſuch 
Anſwer. If we confider mankind as a ſinful degenerate part of God's creation, 
it is moſt abundant goodneſs that they have any comforts left, and that their miſe- 
res are not doubled: Now Moſes and the jewiſh writers do conſider mankind as 
fallen from God, and ſo his goodneſs is evident in a thouſand inſtances; though it 
muſt be confeſſed there are alſo thouſands of inſtances of his juſt hatred of ſin, 


and his righteous puniſhments ſcattered all round this world among all nations and 


all ages of men. * N | | 
Some have been ſo weak as to reckon up a large catalogue of the inſtances 


of divine bounty and goodneſs in this lower world, and add thereto the revelation 


and propoſal of his ſaving grace; and they would make. this as evident a proof 
that mankind ſtands in the favour of God, as all the other inſtances of the miſe- 
ries of human life can be any proof of an univerſal degeneracy of men, and the 
anger of God againſt them. But it is very eaſy to reply, | 

Reply. That the goodneſs of God may incline. him to beſtow a thouſand boun- 
ties and graces upon criminals and their whole race; but I think his juſtice and 


goodneſs will not ſuffer him to inflict miſeries in ſuch an univerſal manner, where 
there has been no ſin to deſerve them, either in parents or children, in head or 


members, in themſelves or their repreſentative, as will appear in. what follows 
hereafter 3 but I would not anticipate my deſign, and bring in this before it's 


-* Conſideration XI. If we collect and put together all theſe ſcenes of iniquity, 
folly,” and wrechedneſs, even among the better fort of men, as well as the 


worſt, and that even in younger years, as well as in more advanced age, and 


take a ſurvey of them in their total ſum, it is ſufficiently evident that creatures 
lying in ſuch ſinful and miſerable circumſtances, diſobedient to God and under his 
diſpleaſure, are not ſuch as they came out of the hands of their creator, who is 
wiſe and righteous, holy and good. His wiſdom, which' is all harmony and 
order, would never ſuffer him to frame ſuch a vaſt multitude, ſuch a whole ſpe- 


cies of beings under ſuch wild and innumerable diſorders both natural and moral: 


His holineſs would never permit him to create beings with ſuch innate and pow- 
erful principles of iniquity z nor would his infinite goodneſs allow him to produce 
a whole rank and order of creatures in ſuch circumſtances of pain, agony, tor- 
ment and death, if they were to be eſteemed his pure, innocent and holy work- 


' manſhip, juſt come out of his ſacred hands. 


Can we ever reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the holy and bleſſed God would originally de- 
ſign and frame a whole world of intelligent and rational creatures in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as that every one of them coming into being, according to the laws of 4 
Tini ture, 
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ture, in long ſucceſſive ages, in different elimates, of different tempers and con- 
ſtitutions, under different influences, having greater or leſſer. advantages for: wiſ- 
dom, virtue, and happineſs; and in ten thouſand thouſand different ſtations and 
conditions of life: I ſay, can we ſuppoſe that they ſhould all break the laws of 
their reaſon, and defile themſelves with fin in greater or leſs degrees, ſhould all 
feel their appetites and paſſions ſo often contrary to reaſon, and yet prevailing 
over it, that they ſhould all ſo far offend againſt their maker, all become guilty in 
his ſight, and be all expoſed more or leſs to his diſpleaſure, to pain and miſery, and 
mortality, without one ſingle inſtance or exception that we know of to the con- 
trary ? If mankind were ſuch creatures as God at firſt made them, can we ſup- 
poſe that not one man among ſo many millions, ſhould make ſo right and proper 
an uſe of his reaſon and "conſcience as to avoid fin and death? Can we thiak, . 
that this ſhould be the univerſal conſequent of their original ſtate and confti> 
tution, as they are: framed by the hand of a wiſe, and holy, and merciful God? 
This, I fay, is ſuch an abſurd thing, as no reaſonable man can ſuppoſe. ö 
God made man upright and happy, and all theſe miſchiefs could never come di- 
rectly from our creator's hand. Perhaps, here it may be objected again, 
Objection. That this univerſal condemnation of mankind, as it were, hy whole- 
ſale, and laying them all under ſuch a charge of guilt and wretchedneſs without 
exception, is more than our experience or obſervation will allow. It is ackno w- 
ledged that many are now guilty, and many are miſerable, though they were born 
innocent, and not degenerate : but ſtill a far greater part f men have more 
moral good than evil in them, and have more pleaſure than they have pain; 
and therefore upon the whole, mankind muſt not be pronounced “ a ſinful and 
a miſerable being: And if God has appointed ſuch a conſtitution as is beſt in 
the whole view of things, and is favourable to the majority of the human race, 
or the bulk of the world ; this is ſufficient to vindicate the juſtice of God; and 
then the few ſufferers have no reaſon to complain. Do we not find it thus under 
the beſt of human laws and conſtitutions, that ſome perſons who were once inno- - 
cent will grow wicked ? And that even ſome innocent perſons may be laid under - 
unavoidable hardſhips or ſufferings? Vet all law-givers account thoſe to be juſt. 
conſtitutions, which provide for the welfare of the bulk of the ſubjects, though 
here and there will be an unhappy inſtance of guilt and miſe x. | 


To this objection I would offer theſe three anſwers. | 
Anſwer I. In order to pronounce a man miſerable, it is granted he muſt have 


more pain than pleaſure; but in order to pronounce a man a ſinner, there is no ne- 
ceſſity that his moral evil ſhould exceed his good, or his vices tranſcend his vir- 
tues, If a man had a hundred virtues, one vice in the ſight of God would pro- 
nounce him a criminal; one evil action would break the law of his maker, and lay 
him under his maker's juſt diſpleaſure. He that keeps almoſt all the law of God, 
and offends in one point, affronts that authority which requires all obedience: So 
that all the race of man are certainly under this condemnation, that they are ſin- 
ners every one of them ; and, conſequently, expoſed to the anger of bim that 
made them. And thus with regard to their ſinfulneſs my argument ſtands in full 


force. 1 4 


| 4 
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As for miſery, let it be allowed for the preſent, though it is by no means granted, 
that there are many perſons whoſe pleaſures exceed their uneaſineſſes ; yet ĩt is cer- 
tain that there are great numbers alſo of mankind, whoſe pains or uneaſineſſes, 
wiſely and juſtly compared with their pleaſures, will appear far to exceed them 
and it is hard to ſay, how this ſhould come to paſs, if mankind were all innocent 
and happy by nature, as they are now born into the world. Their univerſal ſinful- 
neſs therefore, and the miſery of multitudes, muſt conclude them all under ſome 


ſpreading degeneracy. | 


- Anſwer II. What though the makers of human laws are not able to frame ſuch 
conſtitutions in every caſe, which ſhall certainly i ſecure happineſs to all the inno- 
cent? This is becauſe their narrow views: of things, aad their ſhort- foreſight of 
future events, will not enable them in _— laws to provide againſt. all future 
inconveniencies, nor to ſecure the innocent always from injury: But we muſt not 
think nor ſpeak thus of the divine law- giver, the creator and the governor of all 
things : He graſps at once all poſſibles, as well as all futures, in his preſent view, 
and therefore he can guard againſt any injury that might befall innocent beings ; nor 
will divine juſtice, in my opinion, ſuffer any miſchief to light upon any individual 
innocent without equal recompence, for the judge of all the earth will do 
right. Gen. xvili. 25. e e e os + 


Anſwer III. Though the bulk of mankind in the preſent conſtitution of things 
could be proved to be happy, by their pleaſures exceeding their pains, yet this gives 
no manner. of ſatisfaction to any one individual, who ſuffers miſery under the ſame 
conſtitution without any ' demerit. Every intelligent and innocent individual has 
the ſame right to his maker's regard in point of juſtice, as if there were no other 
| creature but he: And the advantage or happineſs of the majority is no reaſon at 
all, why any one innocent individual ſhould ſuffer any injury or injuſtice by the 
conſtitution which God has made. 
And therefore if God had conſtituted any thing in his creation or providence, 
which would bring the leaſt injury, or unjuſt pain or loſs on any individual, ſen- 
ſible, or intelligent being entirely innocent, I think his juſtice would oblige him 
to interpoſe, and to prevent that injury, or to compenſate it with ſome ſuperior 
good. If any one therefore, whether man or child, among the race of mortals, 
and eſpecially if a conſiderable number of them, have more pain than pleaſure, 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to be involved in ſome guilt, or ſome fatal degeneracy, 
which may give juſt occaſion to their miſery. 15 | 


- Conſideration XII. To give a little further force to this argument, after the ſur- 
vey of all theſe pains, ſorrows, and miſeries, let us conſider what poor, low, ſor- 
ry pleaſures the bulk of mankind are in purſuit of, to relieve them under this train 
of wretchedneſs, and then aſk, whether theſe are ſuited to a race of intelligent and 
innocent creatures? Let us ſtoop down a moment and caſt a glance at the ſports 
of children, from five to fifteen years of age; what have all theſe little toys and 
fooleries in them, that would be fit for young angels dreſſed in fleſh and bloud ? 
Would ſo many years of early life have been waſted in ſuch mean and trifling di- 
verſions by a race of holy and rational beings ? And how much early iniquity and 
miſchief in thought, word, and action, is mingled with theſe ſportings among the 
younger tribes of mankind, God only knows. | 3 


As for the matlly years of life, what are the 
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parts of the delights of 
men, but either fooliſh and irrational ſatisfactions, or down right ſinful ? What are 
the pleaſures of the rich and the great, to relieve: them under the common ſorrows 
of lite? If it be not profuſe luxury and intemperance, which is often the caſe, yet 
is it not (grandeur and magnificence, furniture and uipage, finery of. dreſs and 
gay appearances, whereby they take a pride to ſhew themſelves ſuperior to the reſt 
of their ſpecies? And when they ſhine in ſilks of various dye, and blaze amidſt 
the ſplendor df gold and jewels this is the vai fatisfaction of moſt of them, to 
look down upon their fellow - ereatures with airs of vanity and contempt, and build 
up a ſwelling idea of themſelves, as though their outward clothing and appearance 
added real excellency to their character. Would innocent and rational creatures 
have made thus a matter of their boaſt and pleaſure, my coat is gayer than 
your's, and I have more ſhining things round about me than you have? 
Others, again, in the midſt of the common calamities of life, divert them- 
ſelves with gaming and with childiſn ſports; Whether cards and dice be the uten- 
fils of their childi play, to divert their troubles and paſs away time, or whether 
theſe implements be the engines of covetouſneſs,” to deprive their neighbour of 
what he poſſeſſes; yet under both theſe aſpects they are but a ſorry relief for a race 
of holy and — — — they fall under ſome unhappy accidents.” How 
trifſing are theſe ſports where” mere delight and diverſion are ſought ? But if the 
deſign. be lucre; how is the game mingled with covetous hopes and wiſhes, with 
uneaſy fears, with the working of wretched inward- paſſions, / which ſometimes 
break out into wrath and fury, and vexations under loſſes and diſappointments ? 
Again, what multitudes are there that drench themſelves in groſs ſenſualities as 
their chief delight? They make à god of their belly, they indulge their appetite 
in every nicer diſh, till they have over · loaded nature, and make haſte co kene 
and death. They drink and. ſwilt till they have loſt their : reaſon; and lay them- 
ſelves lower than the brutes that periſn. They drown their: cares in wine or in coar- 
ſer liquors, or they bury them in all mariner of ſenſual impurities. Are theſe 
the delights that would have been choſen and fought by mankind, had they con- 
tinued a race of holy and innocent beings, as their God at firſt made them? 
Others there are 3 1 toils r life, by 
ding abroad and mixing with triffing and impertinent company. Some delight 
2 their ——— in fooliſſi merriment, in — 
and trifling converſation, a little above the chattering of monkeys in a wood; or 
the chirping of crickets a hearth,” but not always ſo innocent. 
And there is another ſet of the ſons and daughters of Adam, who are never ſo 
well ſatisfied as when they are railing at their nei and toſſing ſcandal abroad; 
they take every one's character to pieces, and ſet it in a hateful light. From prin- 
ciples of mingled pride and envy they are hurried on with pleaſure to murder? the 
reputation of their fellows: They caſt abroad firebrands and arrows tipped with ſlan- 
der and poiſon ; and ſay, am I not Fr They delight to tear their neigh- 
bour's good name . is is their. mirth and recreation, this their 
ſatisfaction and joy; theſe are their reliefs againſt the common miſeries of human 
nature, and their choſen methods to paſs away the tireſome hours of life: 
But would: a race of innocent beings, if they ever happened to meet with 
accident of pain or ſortow, fly to ſuch fort. of mean and fooliſh, or criminal, re- 
fuges as theſe are? Would they purſue ſuch gluttonous and drunken pleaſures, ſuch 
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vain or vile delights? Would they * tor happineſs with the four · footed 
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earth, and aim at no higher: ſelicities ? Ot would they: ſport them - 
do, in accuſing their fellox: eteatures ? Surely, f we take n due 
E dhe very pleaſures of the bulle of mankind, as well as of their ſorrows, 
2 from thence, n primi- 
tion made us, bur there'is ſome grear aud univerſal degeneracy auge 
al the generations of mn. vi as h en 181 Nn 1059 TW 25028; 1: 
Ein: it is 83. ni aich oils carte er ür 
0 Conſideration XIII. If I were to add ane more proof of the general mad aud de- 
generate ſtate of human nature, I would: obſerve, — EI ed 
and the. grave, and every one of us are ſucce neighbours, in our pr 
turns into ome unknown ſtate, ſome inviſible — . and we 5 
to 5 this ys. z and yet. how exceedn — 2 2 amongſt who 
are ſolicitous about a we ard expoſed to ſo 
EE ee ee lift, and [aps oe — ee 
ly to the end of it, yet how few are ** char make any careful preparation for 
a better ſtate than this, or that ſeek to acquire /a temper fit for the ſuperior 
of a world of ſpirits, even though they believe this better world? What multi- 
tudes are running down daily and directiy to. death and darkneſa, and ſpeeding 
to an endleſs duration in ſome unknown country. without any carneſt enquiries 
and ſolicitudes of ſoul about their manner of exiſtence — and their fel fare 
and doom when this life is at an end? They walk over the buſy ſtage of life, their 
fouls are filled with e e e- ee or they play 
and trifle a while here, ſo far as the burdens and calamities of life wil it them, 
and then they plunge wich reluctance into an unſeen and ſtrange — . where they 
will meet with a juſt and holy God, whoſe, e align chem a place and 
ſuited to their own character: But Cone aig dp-their ſinful be- 
viour among men, that that portion and that place, to which the bulk of man- 
kind are haftening, is far diſtant from the favourof: the God that made thech, and 
from other holy and py creatures: whom he has framed for the inhabitants of 
thoſe regions. Thus or ans meme city ons gp bes: 


Now is it poſſible, if we e e ound ben haingpimiade-fer im- 
mortality; in ſome other world, that God ſhould ſuffer-the bulk of mankind to re- 
main ſo ignorant and thoughtleſs of that future ſtate into which we art all haſte · 
ning? Would a good and gracious God leave a | race-of ſuch creatures as he made 
them, in ſuch a ſtupid inſenſibility of their eternal intereſts, ſo unſuited to the 
felicities of an immortal ſpirit, and ſo negligent of all p for them? 

Should ſome bleſſed angel of heaven, who had never k any thing of our 
rarth, come down amongſt us, or ſome inhabitant uf an innocent globe, ſome ſtran- 
ger to our world, deſcend from one of God's hol —— and ſpend 
a month or two in a 3 tho \dniquitien and miſeries of the tribes of 
mankind, can we imagine he would pronounce us holy: or happy ? Could he ever 
believe the holy and wiſe, the righteous and the gracious God ever put ſuch work. 
manſhip as we are out of his hands for new- made creatures? Wauld he not imme- 
diately conclude, there are ſo. many ſigns of guilt and wretebedneſs among 5 a 
conſtrain him to confeſs ſome univerſal degeneracy and deſolation fallen 
1 5. Fn nnen 1 provinces eee 'bleſ 
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1 Upon, this, ſurvey, I think our on reaſon muſt ds join in the ſame 
mournful co that ſome univerſal apoſtaſy from the of our 


tion, 
ſome criminal diſorder and wretchedneſs has ſome way or other come the 
er 


whole race of mankind, ſince they firſt came out of the hands of their maker: 


bn, and {o lamentably guilty; ſo miſerable in the. preſent ſtare, ſo 


dered, and roken their original natures and powers, whereby. they have rui- 


not LO awhien they of jive! 

their infancy a when grow to years of greater un- 
derſtanding: 1 think it is evident that a righteous and wiſe governor, even 
though we ſhould not conſider his infinite goodneſs, would not ſuffer creatures 
to come into ſuch deplorable circumſtances, if they were not regarded by him 
in ſome ſort as criminals: He would not inflict: ſo much natural evil, that 


delights of it; or 


ſtren — violent e 
toge | 
ſon and conſcience, turn eve 
There are: but few -who i 
ſo degene actions and delights do in à great 
becauſe of their conſtant danger" of 
| £37 Fr:! 18 


ngs in their true light 


as God and angels regard them, ſurely the bulk of the world would be fou 
on the miſerable fide, whatever particular exceptions might be found among indi- 
viduals: And this in general would teach us that the inhabitants of this world are 


not 
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not a race of happy beings, ſuch as they would have been, if they had been inno- 
cent, or ſuch as they were when they came firſt out of the hands of their maker? 
But the infereace of our wretchednefs or ruin, may be pronounced with much 
more ſtrength and univerſality concerning this world, if we join the ſins and the 
miſeries of mankind: together. If we unite in one view all the criminal as well 
as the painſul circumſtances which I have repreſented in theſe foregoi ag propoſe 
tions, I think it muſt be granted, that there is ſome univerſal ruin and degeneracy 
fpread all over human nature, and every individual helps to complete this mourn- 
tul ſentence, and confirm the truth of it, that man is a finfut and unhappy 


And methinks, when I take my juſteſt furvey- of this lower world, with all the 
inhabitants of it, I can look upon it no otherwiſe than as a huge and magnificent 
ſtructure in ruins, and turned into a priſonl and a lazar-houſe or hoſpital, wherein lie 
millions of criminals and rebels againſt their creator, under condemnation to miſery 
and death; who are at the fame time ſick of a mortal diſtemper, and diſordered in 
their minds, even to diſtraction: Hence proceed thoſe infinite follies and vices which 
art contiaually practiſed here, and the righteous anger of an offended God is viſible 
in ten thou inſtances. Yet there are *. of divine grace, health, 
and life. founding amongſt them, either with a louder voice or in 180 whiſpers, 

though very few of them take any notice thereof. But out of this great priſon, 
this infirmary, there is, here and there, one who is called powerfully by divine 
grace, and attends to the offers of reconciliation, and complies with the propo- 
Als of peace: His fins are pardoned, he is healed of his worſt diftemper ; and 
though his body is appointed to go down to the duſt for a ſeaſon, yet his ſoul is 
taken upwards to a region of bleſſedneſs, while the bulk of theſe miſerable and 
ily inhabitants 881 in their own wilful madneſs, and by the juſt executions of 
Heine anger. Before I finiſh this general head 1 would aſk leave to make one re- 
Remark. What an unreaſonable thing is it to deny this doctrine of the univerſal 
depravity and corruption of mankind, and renounce” it in every degree, when it 
appears ſo evident to our eyes, and to our ears, and to our daily and conſtant ob- 
ſervation and experience in ſo. many thouſand inſtances ? Is it not almoſt like wink- 
ing againſt the light, ſince the promiſes are ſo ſtrong and glaring, and the inference 
fo powerfully demands our affent? t: to 
I muſt profeſs, that with all the diligence and impa 


| partiality with which I am ca- 
le of reviewing what I have written on this -univerſal degeneracy of mankind, 
am not conſcious that I have made a falſe repreſentation of this matter, or aggra- 
vated it beyond truth. The innumerable miſeries, follies and madneks of 'mankind, 
which in various forms ſtrike our eyes, our ears, and our thoughts from day to 
day, confirm my ſentiments of the doctrine of ſome original and univerſal fall of 
man from the purity and glory of his creation. ny 
And what is the chief temptation that leads fome men to deny this dofrine ? 
Is it not becauſe they cannot give a ſatisſactory account how to ſolve ſome of the 
difficulcics that attend it? Many of the heathen philoſophers believed it from their 
own experience, and their daily ſurvey of mankind, though they were utterly at a 
loſs how. to account for it: And what if we could never aſſign any ſufficient and 
ſatisfactor reaſon and cauſe for it, or ſhew how this ſpreading degeneracy begun, 
or how it came to take place ſo univerſally amongit men? What if we are per. 
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plexed and ſtill at a loſs to ſatisfy our own enquiries, how all this ile and miſchief 
came upon us; mult we therefore deny what we ſee, and hear, feel daily ? 

Can we account for all the ſecret _ in the creation of God, in the world 
of meteors and minerals, the vegetables of the field, or the brutes of the earth, 
or the animal body of man? Does any man refuſe to believe that the infinite vari- 

of plants and flowers in all their beauteous colours and forms grow up out 
0 the kane dark dal dirty foil becauſe he doth not know all the ſecret ings 
of their vegetation? Do men doubt of the truth of a loadſtone's drawing iron 
to itſelf, and making a needle point to the north, becauſe they cannot find out 
the way of it's operation? Are we not ſure that our food nouriſhes our bodies, 
and medicines relieve our pains, though we are utterly at a loſs to tell e. 
ferments and motions of thoſe atoms by which our nouriſhment is 
our diſeaſes healed ? Can we account for all the darkneſſes, arid appearing dif 
culties and oonfuſions among the events of providence ? Can we diſcover all the 
reaſons of the wiſe conduct of God among his creatures? No ſurely, we cannot 
pretend to it: And yet ſince theſe matters of fact, and theſe events are obvious 
ay” our ſenſes, do we not deny and refuſe to. believe theſe things which are 
evident in creation and providence, and which are communicated to us by ſo 
and mediums of knowledge, merely becauſe we. cannot. account -for: 
the 2 ſecret cauſes or reaſons of them ? Or becauſe we cannot recon - 
cile ſome croſling appearances, and jarring apprehenſions that attend them ? Why 
then ſhould this univerſal 2 and ruin of human nature be 
though we cannot remove * n 1 2 
a if we will ſearch faithfy into the cauſes and ſprings of this mat 
ar as our natural reaſon, —4 by the light of revelation, will enable 
hope to find ſome ſolution of "hoſe hard queſtions, which may give 
may hope 0. to humble and modeſt minds, rr 4 
yh to enen curious aud ing _ 


ter, ſo 
* we 
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TW ind a complete and buena der to thi emu Þ nt 1 very eaſy 
It was a vexing, queſtion- among the ancient ſchools of 

philoſophers, whence evil came firſt-among mankindꝰ And though they had. 
ö a En Bs could. give. an. account 

this matter, to ſatisfy. the minds of ſtudious men- And i we ſhould 
upon ſuch: a ſolution of this difficulty e eee eee 
N e way to ſolve it, 
which may maintain the honour of God, and ju his ended in good de- 
gree, we may expect the S Mare 
matter of fact is ſo evident, nnn anon rher © + 
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beult geen it Has employed-the wiſdom of great and learned men in al} g with 
ſo doubtful a ſucceſs. , 1 
To find an anſwer to this ion; we- ſhall not immediately run into. revelation 
and ſcripture ; though do we have the moſt certain and ſatisfactory account 
of it given us there ; yet ſinee what the ſcripture ſays of this matter is fo ſhort, 
m4 it 10 be derive ichiefly: from: abe- thin? thepe of the. hack ef Gaol, av 
the fifth chapter to the Romans, and from ſome few other general hints that are 
ſcattered: up and down in the bible, let us try whether we cannot by. a train of 
with a little help from ſcripture, find out ſome clew that will lead us 
into the ſpring and ori of this ſinful and miſerable ſtate; and afterward we 
will inquire whether or — ung reaſoning, this track of guilt and mi- 
 fery, be not the ſame which fcripture more directly polnts.out to us, and Ing 
confirms: by all it's. ſacred and divine- diſcoveries on this ſubject. 


„In berät be trage out N ere pe * 1m begin accoding i the fol 
lowing propoſitions. | Fj 


Propoſition I. reracy of mankind, ohralen 
— them but Th red depen of r 1. I can judge, ca 
eee eee Kc ay 1 
ſent to dwelb in bodies in this world, attended with ſuch unhappy circumſtances 
kr fem troy ae eee e e WPI IH flap puniſhment for 
their formet ſins in ſome other world. Or, 2. That one original parent of them all 
ſinned againſt his maker, and ſuſtained the miſeries conſequent upon it in his 
own perſon firſt, and when he became a father, he ſpread a ſinful and miſera- 


ble nature through all his race and off-ipring by mere tion. Or, 3. 
X x by mee enpaguls 


original ſtood before God, .as a common 
ſentative of mankind, upon condition of brin happineſs or miſery on all 
n ill 3 and a jence, 
ſin and miſery came upon all whoſe head he was, 

If the two firſt will not ſolve the difficulty, we ſhall 
the laſt. et us fee how far each will go. 


Propoſition II. This preſent wretched ſtate of things, could not ariſe from the 
particular perſonal fin of all fingle fouls in a former ſtate before came in- 
to this world : This 1 reſent univerſal miſery and nn 
appointed as à puniſhment to us for dur former offences againſt our 

maker, for we know nothing of any ſuch former we 
have 4 the leaſt idea or remembrance of it: Now 1 guilt cannot be 

y puniſhed by the all-knowing and juſt God, where the ſinner has no 
Sn 50e teintbbeatice ef the eine There muſt be the ſame mind, 
the fame ſpirit, the "ſame intelligent felf or perſon, conſcious both of the 
onal fin, e 1 eee 

ce of the anger of for their fin ; otherwiſe the ends of perſonal puniſh 
ment cannot be anſwered, ſinning creatures will not be made to ſee the juſtice 
of their puniſher, nor can they - condemn themſelves as juſtly deſerving fuch mi- 
ſery. Without this conſciouſneſs and remembrance, all our miſeries — be 
nothing but afflictive evils —_—_ on us by our creator, not as perſonal crimi- 
nals, but as mere creatures, "eonſeque r 


equity of a Ge. 
| Propoſition III. 
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Propoſition m. 1 this Gaful and miſerable condicon of men cannot be ſuppo» 
ſed to ariſe from their own perſonal ſins in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, we may enquire 
the next place, wh it not be derived from ſome pa- 
our race, N a mY 3 So 3 > es 

or of virtue 3. he was ex to = 
— and fell under juſt and grie vous miſeries. 1 Pes 

Such a primitive ſinner, if he proceeded to propagate his ol. Apring according to 
the common rules or laws of nature, muſt communicate to them ſuch 'a ſinful 
nature as he had himſelf, and n 


ſin, as well as to all fo miſeries for their own ſlips, The ſame irreg 

lar ferments of fleſh and and ſuch corru — rut 
will be found in them alſo 3 which ſtill grew 

tures grew up. as to exerciſe * reaſon. 0 wa they 


came to know good and evil, and to be capable of aQtual 4 =” — nth 
penſities did generally, if not always, overcome their rational faculties, did pre- 
rl upon their wills to a frequent actual compliance, and led them away ef- 
y to fin againſt their maker, and fo to: expoſe themſelves mn 

> — 1 and to confirm their own habits of fin. 0 | 
And thus every one of the race of man, in their dee a off life, 
might- become perſonally vicious, or deprived of the holy image of God, by 
their deſcending from vicious parents, and were deprived of the favour of God 
by their own actual compliances with theſe vicious propenſities of nature, that 
is, by actual iniquities. I think it may be Sib that this ſuppoſition will 
ſolve the difficulty in ſome meaſure, _ _=_ way toward an an- 
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cies or propenſities towards evil in 2 even though. the foul or 
will complies with them, while there is no poſſible knowledge of a lam or 
duty, can hardly be called actual fins: Nor can children, while uncapable 25 
proper virtue or vice, merit ſuch pains and agonies of themſelves as they of- 
ten ſuffer, And I can ſcarce ſuppoſe they would be thus puniſhed or tormen- 
ted by a righteous of wiſe 1 c infant- age, when they cannot poſ- 
libly commit Jour lin, nor have any knowledge of good or evil, L * | 
the account of the neceſſary — . of a laful nacure to them from. their, 
parents, ſince come into this ſtate by that original law of creation aud 
propagation, which a kind and wiſe. r appointed to his innocent creatures. 
| cannot account for their being treated as ſinners, unleſs dk were ſome way 
involved in guilt Or ſin, as Toon as they are born: And 1 do not ſee how , 
this can be, unleſs! I haye Ty ere their! interaſt: in, 
an” ; 


0 5 * o 
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way of « ior a the perſons of infants, as though they —.— become uy ay, faulty or . i 
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and communion with ſome common federal head, ſurety or repreſentative, who 


hath actually ſinned. 
> he wy | iS .. 


Hin ones t A ite been ee Gen Mn o: 
Propoſition V. I might add alſo, that this natural propagation of finful inclina- 
tions from à common parent by a law of creation, ſeems difficult to be recon- 
ciled with the juſtice and goodneſs of God, unleſs we ſuppoſe that ſome ſuch 
legal or federal guilt and condemnation came upon the race of man by the 
miſbehaviour of a common ſurety or head. It ſeems exceeding hard to ſuppoſe 
that ſuch a righteous and holy God the creator, who is allo à being of ſuch 
infinite goodneſs, ſhould by a powerful law and order of creation, which is now 
called nature, appoint young intelligent creatures to come into being in ſuch un- 
happy and degenerate circumſtances, liable to ſuch intenſe pains and miſeries, and 
under ſuch powerful tendencies and propenſities to evil by the mere law of propa- 
gatibn, as ſhould almoſt unavoidably expoſe them to ten thouſand actual fins as 
grow up, if they were not born under ſome judicial ſentence of God as a go. 
vernor on the account of moral evil or ſin; which moral evil muſt be before com- 
mitted, either by themſelves or by ſome repreſentative. W n 
It is hard to ſuppoſe, that the creating power and decree of God, or his law 
of nature for propagation, ſhould place mankind in ſuch a ſituation as to ren- 
der them unavoidably ſinful and - miſerable in a degree, before they have any 
perſonal ſin or guilt to deſerve it, unleſs you ſuppoſe them to be ſome way 
intereſted or involved in ſomething of guilt or ſin, which was derived from a 
common head, ſurety or repreſentative, who might be appointed by ſome wit 
and righteous: conſtitution to act for them Pim u, Aan: 14 70 In b1555 wn 
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Propoſition VI. Upon the whole view of things therefore, I know not how 
to reſolve this difficulty, but oy oo this univerſal ſinfulneſs and miſery of 
our whole ſpecies, to ariſe from the fin and guilt of ſome perſon, Who was 
both a primitive parent or natural fountain of our race, and whe was alſo ſet 
up as a common head or legal repreſentative of all mankind : And that he 
by ſinning againſt his maker, loſt his own principles of virtue and goodneſs, expo- 
ſed himſelf and his poſterity, whom he naturally produced, and whom he le- 
ly repreſented, to the diſpleaſure of his maker, and ſo brought ſin and mi- 
into the very nature of man, and ſpread or conveyed this fin or miſery 
through all his off-ſpring. n 5 007 fen 3 


| 8 ; Iren of me arit ma ſo far eſteemed one with 
their parent when he finned, as to be in ſome ſenſe, involved with him in his ſtate of condemnation, and 
liable to the miſeries that proceed from it. This 1 have made to appear at large in the plainef light, in 
a ſhort appendix or difſertation on ** imputed fin and righteouſneſs; ” and I deſire all my-exprefiions in 
— ne be conſtrued in a conſiſtency with this remark, and with that diſſertation at the end of the 
The arguments therefore which are brought againſt this doArine, from the impoſſibility or the injuſtice 
of Wrack he very actions of one man MT have no force, fince I have ſo often declared in that 
eſſay, that actions are not properly transferred by imputation, but the reſult of thoſe actions. 
I 1f it could be well made out, that the whole race of mankind are partakers of ſinful inclinations and 
evil and biaſſes to vice, and alſo are expoſed to many ſharp actual ſufferings, and to death, mere. 
4 I only by the original divine law of their propagation from their parents who had fined ; and if 
jullice and goodneſs of God could be vindicated in making and maintaining ſuch a dreadful law or 
rder of ion through fix thouſand years ; we have no need of further — but might bere 
ut if ſuch a be ſo injurious to the goodneſs and equity of God, as it feems to be, 
then we are conftrained to ſeek a little further for 8 of this univerſal degeneracy and miſery of 
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5 1 confels that it is from ſeripture I derive my ſentiments on this ſubject, and I Grmly believe this 
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I muſt confeſs I am not fond of ſuch a ſcheme or hypotheſis, of deriving 
ſome ſort of. guilt from a ſurety or repreſentative, though I know it has been 
embraced by a conſiderable party of chriſtians ancient and modern, No; I would 
adly renounce it, becauſe of ſome great difficulties attending it, if I could 
2 any other way to relieve the much greater difficulties and harder imputa- 
tions upon the conduct of divine 1 which will attend this enqui- 
ry, if we follow any other track of ſentiments. Nor do I ſee any way how to 
avoid or eſcape theſe 3 if we abandon this ſuppoſition of a common 
head or repreſentative of mankind, who may be ſuppoled according to a juſt 
conſtitution to involve his poſterity together with himſelf in a ſtate of guilt and 
miſery. 5 

Is it not much eaſier, to ſuppoſe that God looks upon theſe young creatures 
not as innocent or guiltleſs, but as ſome way involved or intereſted in fin or 
guilt, when in the very original courſe of nature which he appointed, he brings 
them into being in ſuch miſerable circumſtances, and ſo expoſed to fin as well 
as — I ſay, is it not much eaſier to ſuppoſe, that they are looked on as ſome 
way under guilt and condemnation, than -that the appointment and providence 
of a and holy God ſhould bring them hourly into being, in the midſt 
of ſuch ſinful and miſerable circumſtances, and puniſh them with ſuch early 
p_ and ſorrows, while he looks upon them as perfectly innocent and guilt- 
els | | 


The fact is evident. The great God, who is both juſt and good, has ap- 
pointed and continues ſuch a law of propagation, whereby millions of infants 
without any perſonal fin or fault of their own are brought into being under 
theſe wretched circumſtances, inclined to fin, and liable to a thouſand ſor- 
rows and pains, and death. This is plain and certain fact, beyond all reaſo- 
nable doubt or conteſt : Now will not the equity or juſtice, and the goodneſs 
of God be much better vindicated by ſuppoſing ſome original and righteous 
conſtitution ®, whereby theſe young creatures are ſome way involved in the 
guilt or firr of their ng parent and "repreſentative, and ſo made liable to 
miſery, than by ſuppoling them to be entirely innocent without any charge 
of imputed fin, and yet brought into being daily by the God of nature, in a 
condition of ſuch proneneſs to fin, and expoſed to ſuch miſeries ? 1203 

And as the glorious and holy nature and actions of God are beſt vindicated 
by ſuch a ſuppoſition, ſo without it 1 cannot well explain the ſcriptural ac- 
count of this matter in that one ſhort ſentence, Rom. v. 12. ** By one man 
ſin entered into the world, and death by fin, and ſo death paſſed upon all 
men, for that all have ſinned; that is, fin is imputed, or, which is much 
one in St. Paul's language, death, the penalty of ſin, has paſſed on all, or 
has reigned over all, and therefore all are eſteemed in ſome- fort as guilty 
and condemned in the fight of God, though they did not fin after the ſimi- 
litude of Adam's tranſgreſſion, that is, they did not commit actual perſonal fin 
againſt a known law as Adam did h. But I give but a ſingle hint in this 
a 1 I have reſerved the ſcriptural account for another part of the 

courſe. 2 . | 


Vor. VI.” © | Gg | QUE $- 
Ide righteouſneſs of this conſtitution appears plain in propoſitions V and VI. under queſiion II. 
and ſection II. in queition IV. | 


256 | Could & wife God admit 4 of ſuch 4 conftit tution ? Queſt. III. 


Ee OE IE e 
How could 4 boly, a wiſe, and a righteous God, who is. alſo a being of 
infinite goodneſs, eftabliſh ſuch a conſtitution, that all mankind ſhould de- 
rive their. being from ſuch a natural parent and tgal repreſentative, 
whereby. ſuch uni ver ſal finfulneſs and miſery ſhould in the event, be 
ſpread through all human nature in all following ages? © 


| 


Anſwer. F F this conſtitution was not only in itſelf a wiſe and a righteous 

41 1 thing in the univerſal creator and governor of the world, but if 

it was alſo the effect of goodneſs in God, as an univerſal Father of his intelligent 

creatures, then ſurely we ſhall ſilence all our cenſures of it at once. If it was a 
a more probable way, ſo far as we can ſee, to ſecure the continuance of man and 
| his whole race in the image and favour of his maker, though it happened to 
| have a contrary event by the negligence and faulty conduct of the firſt man, 
| yet I ſay, it was a more 1 probable means to ſecure man in his hap- 
| ineſs, then all muſt confeſs that this 8 conſtitution doth not impeach the 
holinek, juſtice or goodriefs' of God. Now let us enter into particulars, and 
| enquire whether this conſtitution be not only juſt and holy, but alſo good and 
kind, and moſt proper and likely to ſecure innocent man : Perhaps this will ap- 
pear in the following propoſitions. 


| Propoſition I. God created man an intelligent and holy creature, but capable 
of miſtake and fin; a compound being made up of fleſh and ſpirit, or an 
animal and a mind, with power alſo to propagate his kind in long ſucceſſive 
generations. Now that this could not be unjuſt, will appear by particulars. 
1. There is no injuſtice in God in creating ſuch a being as man, a creature capa- 
dle of miſtaking and capable of ſinning. What if man was formed with intellec- 
tual powers inferior to thoſe of an angel? Let him remember that even an 
| angel is capable of miſtake and fin alſo : Nor has man any reaſon to complain 
that he was not made an angel; for by the ſame reaſon an angel might 
complain that he was not an archangel: And this ſort of unreaſonable com- 
plaint might upon the ſame foot have run through all lower orders of be- 
ing, and would have laid a reſtraint upon God the creator, from making any 
lower ranks of intelligent creatures whatſoever. According to this way of ar- 
: guing, God would never have manifeſted the rich variety of his wiſdom in 
the | various ranks and _ of creatures; for no rank of beings but the up- 
permoſt could ever ha formed. Nay, it may be doubted, according = 
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doctrine of the imputation of ſin from Adam to all his 2 , according to the ſenſe in which it is 

explained in the ſecond eſſay at the end of this book; yet I have endeavoured to ſhew here; that a care - 

ful obſervation of the world, and the exerciſe of our reaſoning powers, with a very little help from reve- 
lation, will lead us into theſe ſentiments, and diſcover to us the juſtice of them. ; 

In ſhort, as I have ſaid before, theſe events muſt ariſe from ſuch a conſtitution or covenant, formed 
and executed by God as the righteous and ſupreme governor of the world, or from the ſovereign and 
arbitrary a ent bf Goa as 4 ercator ind abſvlate Lord ; und I think the execution of this ſovereign- 
ty brings a impeachment of God's conduct than this act of government. 


Queſt. IN. Could wiſe God admit of fa a confitutien? =o 25 
this way of arguing, whether any creature at all could be formed : For perhaps 
the higheſt creature conſidered merely in his own natural powers might be ca- 
pable of miſtake and defect in duty. 1 | F 

But if it be not an unfit or improper thing for an almighty God to make 
any creature, it is not unfit for him to make a fallible creature, and capable 
of ſome defect, though he was originally perfect. And ſince he is a God of 
infinite wiſdom, he thought it very becoming his character to manifeſt this in- 
finitely various wiſdom in the formation of a vaſt variety of ranks of bein 
ſome of which ſhould have higher and nobler intellectual ers, and ſhould 
be further out of the reach of temptation and miſtake, others of them of 
lower or meaner intellectual powers, and more within the Ganger of miſtake 
and temptation. Now this carries no injuſtice with it, provided that every 
rank of beings has a ſufficient power to guard againſt it's dangers of miſtak- 
ing, and ,againſt the aſſaults of the temptations to which it might be expo- 
ſed. | | 

2. Nor was it unjuſt in God to unite an animal 'body to this rational mind; 
for by this union there is a rich variety of new powers ariſing in that crea- 
ture, ſuch as ſenſe, appetite, paſſion, together with all the ſenſible qualities of 
colours, ſounds, taſtes, ſmells, &c. and the government of animal engi by a 
mind, all which manifeſt the various and aſtoniſhing riches of Tvine wil- 
dom in the contriving of ſuch a wondrous creature as man. And if it ſhould 
be objected, | | | 4 

Objection. That the mind or ſpirit is expoſed to ſome , temptations by rea- 
ſon of this union with animal nature, let it be remembered, that the innocent 
ſpirit or rational principle was formed in a ſtate. of power and dominion over 
all the appetites and paſſions that ariſe, from fleſh and bloud ; and had abun- 
dant capacity to teliſt all theſe temptations, while reaſon maintained it's ſupe- 
= polt in which it was created, and it did govern ſenſe, appetite and paſ- 
on. | 

And beſides, if there are ſome ſuppoſed inconveniencies attending a ſpirit u- 
nited to an animal body, ſo there are many certain advantages ariſing from 
it in the innocent ſtate. - The ſpirit is hereby age Copa of taſting all the 
ac of ſenſe, and of the more boundleſs power of imagination, and ma- 
ing uſe of the additional powers or organs of the animal, viz. eyes, ears, 
tongue, hands, &c. and all the vigorous efforts of the better paſſions, for 
the diſcharge of it's duty, for the honour of it's God, for the benefit of it's 
tellow-creatures, and for the happineſs of itſelf. | 

3. There could be no injuſtice in appointing ſuch a creature to propagate 
it's own kind by marriage, and to furniſh it with all proper powers for that 
purpoſe.: For it man continued in innocence, he would then enjoy all the 
innocent pleaſures of numerous ſociety, and ſome of thoſe too ſpringing from 
himſelf in every age, together with all the tender and endeared ſentiments and 
delights of ſons and daughters, and as Milton expreſſes It, & 


„Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon and brother. 


which would greatly add to. the happineſs of this cantly flat. | 
| Gan Propoſition II, 
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Propoſition IT. Though man was created with powers inferior to ſome other 
intellectual beings, yet he was fermed in the image of his maker, and in his 
maker's favour ; in a ſtate of perfect innocence, holineſs and peace, with ſuffici- 
ent knowledge to defend and fecure him from fatal miſtakes, and with ſufficient 
egy to reſiſt temptation and to maintain himſelf in this holy and happy 

ate : But at the ſame time he was furniſhed with a liberty &f will, that is, 
with a power to chuſe good or evil, to diſobey his maker, as well as obey 
him, to uſe his underſtanding well in governing his ſenſe, appetite and paſſi- 


on, or to abuſe his underſtanding, and darken and weaken it by giving the 
+ reins to ſenſuality and his meaner powers: he had a liberty or free - will to 


watch againſt temptation or to be negligent, to reſiſt it or to comply with it, 
to abide in the favour and image ot his maker, or to fall from Fl maker's 
image and favour, according as he ſhould uſe his liberty well or ill. 
Now here is no injuſtice, - nor any want of goodneſs in making man a free 
creature : For it is by this freedom that he becomes capable of moral govern- 


ment: It is this that renders him a proper ſubje& of rewards, if he main- 


tains his virtue and obeys his maker; and it gives him a power of advancing 
himſelf. by his obedience in his maker's love: And it is this liberty alſo that 
renders him a proper ſubje& of puniſhment if he negle& his watch, and turn 
alide to the paths of vice and diſobedience. | 


Propoſition III. Innocent man had j obably ſome privileges given him by 


divine favour, above what were nec and due to the mere ſtate of his 
creation, viz. he might be indul to converſe with his maker, perhaps in 


a viſible manner, and to receive ſpecial and peculiar communications from him: 


He might be firuated in a place of very great pleaſure, with all varieties of 


taſteful food, and other inſtruments and objects for his refreſhment and delight, 


and with encouragements to hope, and aſſurances to expect, that if he conti- 


nued always humbly dependent upon God, and ever watchful againſt tempta- 
tion, and attentive to his duty, he ſhould have ſtrong divine aids in caſe of 


danger, upon his application to his maker for them. This is a very reaſona- 


. * 


ble ſuppoſition, derived from the weakneſs of man, the ſallibility of his nature, 
and from the abounding goodneſs of his maker. 15 


Propoſition IV. Man was not only by the conſtitution of his nature put un- 
der a law of obedience to God his maker, in whatſoever he ſhould require of 
him, but alſo he might have that law ſet before him in ſome more expreſs 


manner, together with the penalty or threatening annexed to it, viz. ** If thou 
obeyeſt not thy God in the duty which reaſon requires, thou ſhalt ſurely loſe 


thy prefent privileges and life itſelf.” Now this ought to have been a con- 


ſtant and powerful guard to him gue all temptations, if he had the com- 


mand and the threatening ſo exp ſer before him. 

Propoſition V. There is alſo abundant reaſon to believe, that he had not 

only a law given him with a penalty threatened for the breach” of it, but 

allo a covenant made with him, and a promiſe , given to him, not only of con- 

tinuing in his preſent happineſs, but of being immutably confirmed w_ — 
I 


1 8 


God always loves r i 


* 
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bliſhed in immortality; and, perhaps, of enjoying ſome greater happineſs if he 
continued to obey God and aut dem fin. it | "_ 
This covenant, indeed, ſeems to be a matter of pure divine favour, above 
and beyond what was due to him as à creature: For after he had fulfilled his 
obedience to the law for many years, and continued in the poſſeſſion of his 
reſent comforts, God confidered as an abſolute ſovereign might have annihi- 


lated him, and have done him no wrong, ſo far as I can judge. The 


God is abſolute Lord of all, and if we conſider only his ſovereignty and his 
juſtice, he might, I _— have taken away from a creature what he had giv- 
en him without injuſtice at all? So that this covenant of life or promiſe- 


of immortality, an ially of ſuperior happineſs as a reward of his obedience, 


was the mere effect of divine : | N58 | 
And yet we cannot but fi there was ſuch a covenant made with in- 

nocent man, and ſuch a promiſe of life, and even of ſuperior happineſs” given 

him upon condition of obedience during his ſtate of trial, if we conſider the 

following things. | 2 

1. I might in the firſt place argue thus. The great goodneſs of God, fo 


far as it has been manifeſted in his conduct towards his creatures, ſeems to 


plead for it, that man ſhould have ſome reward of his obedience, ſome ad- 
ditional gratifications and bleſſings above the mere continuance of his preſent 
life and peace: For it hath not been the way of God in any of his diſpen- 
ſations with the children of men, ſo far as we can learn from obſervation or 
ſcripture, ro ſet his creatures at work for nothing. 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10. God will 


have the © ox rewarded: that treads out the corn by forbidding to muzzle 


him, and permi:ting him to eat; and ſo he will have his miniſters rewarded 
with a maintenance. Ezet. xxix. 19, 20. God beſtows all the riches: and 
the ſpoil of Egypt to reward Nebuchadnezzar and his army for the ſervice 
which they had ſerved againſt Tyrus, for they t for me, ſaith the Lord.“ 
It is deſcribed as the known character of God, what every man is called 
to believe, that, he is a rewarder of them that diligently eek him, Heb. 


xi. 6. And it has been his conſtant courſe of tranſaction with his creatures, 


to encourage them to duty by the promiſe of ſome reward above their preſent 
ſtate and circumſtances : And if it is thus in our fallen ſtate, why ſhould- it. 
not be much rather in the ſtate of innocence ? - © | 
2. I argue thus : God made the ſoul of man in it's own nature immortal : 
Now if man had continued innocent, and honoured the law of God with obe- 
dience during all his ſtate of trial, man would have acquired ſome advances 
in the knowledge of God, ſome improvement of his nature, and greater re- 
ſemblance to God, by a more intimate intance and converſe with God 


in his various perfections and works, and ſome ſtronger bias to the love of 


God and to all holineſs, which in itſelf would have been a natural increaſe of 
his * ·˖ . Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that the bleſſed God would have 
preſently contradicted the nature of things, and that connexion of cauſes and 

effects which his own wiſdom had juſt eſtabliſhed, that is, the connexion of 
holineſs and happineſs: Nor can we imagine that he would have forbid the 
ſoul of man to be immortal, contrary to it's very nature, in order to have 
put an end to the life and happineſs of fo — and ſo obedient a creature; 


* oY * > 
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Ani if man with this improvement of his nature had continued immortal, his 
happineſs had been ſtill greater, and that without end. | 

3. God hath wrought into the nature of man an earneſt deſire after liſe or 
immortality, and alſo a deſire of a perpetual change or novelty of pleaſures, 
and that without the [diminution of them. The nature of man would be ti. 
red with one everlaſting round of the mere repetition of ſenſible delights, of 
eating, drinking, ſleeping, working, &c. or even of the more refined delights 
of the mind, if there were no novelty, no freſh ſcenes of pleaſure to open up- 
on him; and yet man man could never r pleaſures. ſhould be lei 
than thoſe he enjoyed before. Now ſince God vwrought this appetite or 
defire of immortality, and of freſh delights into the very nature of man, it is 
highly probable that God who makes nothing in vain, would have raiſed or 
tranſlated him to ſome ſcenes of higher felicity, and thus gratified this de- 
ſire which himſelf had wrought in his innocent creature, after man had paid 
him ſo much actual honour and obedience in his ſtate of trial. 0 

4. I might borrow another argument from ſcripture and the tree of life, 
which in the new -teſtament'is made a figure of the advanced happineſs of hea- 
ven, and the joys which the ſaints ſhall poſſeſs there. Now though it be not 
expreſsly revealed at large in ſo ſhort a hiſtory as the third of ; Genefis, that 
a bleſſed immortality ſhould be the reward of Adam's obedience, yet there is 
much reaſon to ſuppoſe that the tree of liſe could not properly have been any 
emblem or figure of eternal life under the covenant of grace, if it had not 
been an emblem, ſign, ſeal, or pledge of this covenant of works, and of this 
promiſe which ſhould have made Adam immortal, and unchangeably happy; and 
that probably in the ſame way as the tree of knowledge of and evil. was made 
a ſign and pledge of the evil that ſhould come upon him, if he diſobeyed his maker. 

Upon the whole therefore, it is highly rational to conclude, that if man had 
«ry innocent, his pleaſures would have been increaſed, and his life im- 
mort 4 


Ppropoſition VI. This covenant is juſtly ſuppoſed to reach to his poſterity, and 
include his off-ſpring as well as himſelf. in this manner, viz. if — — 
in his ſtate of obedience, and thereby confirmed or advanced himſelf in the 
image and favour of his maker, and ſecured immortal life to himſelf, by his 
obedience during the appointed time of bis trial, he ſhould alſo propagate his 
off-ſpring perhaps in that eſtabliſhed or advanced degree of the divine image and 
. favour, or at leaſt in the ſecurity. of immortal life and happineſs. to them: But 
if man ſhould bring a ſinful taint and vicious diſorder upon his nature, and 
- diſeaſes and death upon his animal body, by taſting ſome {vgs yy mk 
and ſinning againſt God, that he ſhould not only loſe this. image and favour 
of God himſelf with all his privileges, but that he ſhould beget his off-ſpring 
in his own ſinful likeneſs, and in his own unhappy circumſtances, deſpoiled 
of the image and favour: of God, and of the privileges which their father en- 
joyed during his innocen ex. N ae eee 
Now there is no injuſtice in this appointment: Becauſe life, as well as death 
was contained in the covenant; and the advantages which were to be enjoyed 
- by the obedience of the firſt man, and his EA were as great or greater 
than the diſadvantages which ſhould attend his diſobedience. 4 
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And as there was no injuſtice in it, ſo it may be proved, that it was: an in- 
ſtance of divine goodneſs to mankind: For when one man was ſet up as a 
common head of multitudes, he muſt be ſuppoſed to have ſo much the ſtron - 
ger obligations upon his mind to obedience, in order to preſerve and ſecure 
the happineſs of thoſe multitudes, which ſhould ſpring from him as well as his 
own, and which would be involved in his miſery, in caſe he difo No 
ſingle perſon ſtanding the teſt. of obedience to obtain his own ſingle happineſs, 
can be fuppoſed to have an equal motive to diligence and watchfulnets, and 
duty, with chat man who was entruſted both with his own welfare, and with 
the welfare of millions, | 70] | 
And befides, it was a further inſtance of divine goodneſs as well as wiſ- 
dom, to intruſt that very man with the fate of mankind, who was to be the 
father and fountain of all their race: For all the kind endearing thoughts that 
ariſe from the relation of a father, muſt add abundant ' weight to the obliga- 
tions and the folicitude which — upon him to continue in his ſtate of in- 
nocence and obedience. If he merely been appointed to be the repreſenta- 
tive of millions who were no way a-kin to him, it muſt have have lain with. 
much concern upon the heart of a good and innocent man, as the firſt man 
was, to oblige him to watchfulneſs in his duty; but when every one of theſe 
millions in his own off-fpring, the obligation is inhanced by all the tenderneſs 


of a father, and all the ſolicitude that an innocent and benevolent father muſt 


be ſuppoſed to have for the welfare of thoſe who ſhould ſpring from him. 

And it is poflible alſo that all this might be fet before the firſt man in a 
very ſtrong light by God, his creator; he might be informed that he ſhould 
have a large ty, and that they ſhould ſtand and be happy, or fall 
and be miſerable, together wich himſelf. rod. bes 


Propoſition VII. Man bene furniſhed with all theſe principles and 


to enable him to ſtand againſt temptation, with all theſe ſtrong 
and tender obligations to fecure his own happineſs and the happineſs of his 
off-ſpring, was put into a ſtate of trial, that he might acquire the rewards pro- 
miſed to obedience, and do honour to the governing juſtice and authority of 


God, while he was procuring happineſs to himſelf and his off-ſpring. 


Propoſition VIII. Unhappy man, though placed in theſe advantageous circum- 
ſtances, yet gave way to allurements of ſenſe or appetite or paſſion, N. 
neglecting his watch, he grew unattentive to the command, the promiſe, and: 
the threatened penalty, he hearkened perhaps to the - temptations of ſome evil 
ſpirit, he raſhly determined on the ſide of ſenſe and appetite, he ventured to 
d his maker's law, loſt his innocence and happineſs, his maker's image and 

avour. 1 ; | | | 

It is no wonder that he loſt his maker's favour, for that depended upon 
the condition 'of obeying his maker's command : When man had failed of his 
duty in the day of trial, God, the governor and the judge, does not and will 
not treat him with the favour which he ſhewed him in the days of his inno- 
cence and obedience. And we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that who' made 
himfelf and his, goodneſs known to his innocent creature, and converſed with 
him in a friendly manner, forſook his diſobedient creature and departed from 
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bum, and gave him none of thoſe kind viſits or. comforts which; perhaps he 
ight joy before, nor had he ſufficient encouragement to — alk 


Nor is it ſtrange, that man ſhould loſe. his. E by indulging one 
action, w may 


1. By acting contrary to the principle or habit of holineſs which was in his 
„ he violated and weakened this habit or principle of holineſs : It was a 
ture for him to allow ſo much as a debate within himſelf, - whether 
ſhould diſobey his maker or no : But actually cheating or contradic- 
his | conſcience, And by ſinning againſt the light of his innocent ſtate, and 
n mind, and reaſon, he broke the inward. ſpring of conſcience and vir- 
I may fo expreſs it, which gave him before a conſtant bent and pro- 
to holineſs and obedience: As we find at this day, when perſons of 
igious education once violate the reſtraints of their own mind, and. break 
of conſcience, they render it's force much weaker for time to come, 
on to act contrary to it with ſtill greater eaſe and freedom. | 
When man had once ſinned againſt his maker, his heart muſt neceſſarily 
iſgive him, and his guilty fears continually ariſe : His reaſon and conſcience 
him, that he was an offender, a rebel-creature, and that his maker 
Aa t to reſent his crime; and how terrible that reſentment might be, 
knew not. - Thenceforward he looked pou God with an eye of fear and 
dread rather than with an eye of love: He might probably deſpair of mercy 
when he came ſoberly to bethink himſelf, how great was his crime 1 cram 
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And thus by 


loſing the ſenſe of the love of God to him, and by impairing or deſtroying 


the principle of love to God in his own ſoul, he loſt, impaired or deſtroyed 
the trueſt and the beſt principles of all holineſs and obedience. He could look 
upon God no longer as a friend whom he was wont to approach with com- 
fort and delight, but he rather avoided his company, and feared or hated 2 

| Uo VS! v4 "ol conuverſe 


. * ObjeRion. But whatever ſuppoſitions may be made by our fancy or reaſoning, yet this could not be 
the real condition of man after his fin, to be thus forſaken of God, &c. becauſe God, as a tender Fa- 
ther of our firſt parents, was careful to guard and cheriſh their bodies by clothing them, and he 
gave them a promiſe of mercy and a Saviour immediately, Gen. iii. 15, and the ſpecial aids of his 
grace on many occaſions were vouchſafed to men. He revealed a goſpel to them, or a way of fal- 
vation, and has been ever ſince 222 inſtances of goodneſs and grace towards them: This 
.appears 1 the whole bible, ſo that our only holding up the bible refutes this opinion. 
Anſwer. The great God conſidered as a righteous governor of the world, and upon the foot of his 
broken law, which pronountes - ** tribulation and wrath againſt every ſoul that doth amiſs, ma 
be well ſaid to forſake his diſobedient creature, and that without encouragement to expect divine al- 
ſiſtances. &c, Theſe are the repreſentations of the bible concerning God's dealing with finful men, 
as lying under the guilt of the broken law, Rom. iii. 19. Eph. ii. 3. And in this view even the elect 
themſelves are called . children of wrath by nature even as others; notwithſtanding that God had 
provided a covenant of grace, whereby multitudes of fallen mankind ſhould be recovered and ſaved: 
And he manifeſted it to our firſt parents and their deſcendents in various degrees and on ſeveral 
_ occaſions, even ſoon after fall. . | AID 

All this proviſion therefore for the good, of man in this life, or for the ſalvation of him bere- 
after, does not hinder the ſeriptare from enting men in their fallen eſtate under the broken 
law of works, as miſerable and deſtitute of God's favour, and without hope. 
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Queſt, II: Could. a wiſe Gal admit of ſuch. a eunſtitution ? 233 
converſe with him, as an almighty enemy; and the further he departed from 
Senn more did the power of ſin increaſe in him, and the love of God 
. By indulgence of ſome ſinful appetite or paſſion, contrary to the dictates 
of 2 and judgment, he EE his reaſoning powers, and gave ſuch a 
looſe to paſſion, and ſenſe after this victory, that it more eaſily prevailed over 
him in all following inſtances, as is common in his 2 even to this day: 
Reaſon oppoſed and beclouded by ſtrong paſſion loſes it's clearneſs of judg- 
ment; and . when it is abuſed and diſobeyed, and counteracted by ſenſual pow- 
ers, it grows weaker in all it's exerciſes about truth and duty, and it's natural 
and original influence to govern our actions is greatly diminiſhed. The more 
frequently we indulge an act of ſin, the more are we blinded in our true | judg- 
ment concerning the rule of duty and our violation of it, and the more ſen- 
ſible power does ſin gain over us: Then every new temptation. works with 
greater efficacy, and * repeats it's aſſaults with more ſucceſs : And theſe victo- 
ries of ſin over the fallen creature, muſt be ſtill more eaſy and frequent, when 
he hath loſt all juſt grounds, to expect any manner of divine aids or influ- 
ences. | | 
Thus it is eaſy to conceive, how man by committing one ſin againſt his con- 
ſcience, and by cheating or violating his own, reaſon, by indulging his appe- 
tites or 2 to prevail over his underſtanding, and loſing his * oP Fs 
maker's tavour, was n deprived both of his holineſs and his peace, his virtue 
and his happineſs. His j t and reaſon being 3 his abuſe of them, 
| iable to be deceived 


» 


are more eaſily impoſed upon for ever after, and more 
in matters of ſin and duty, and the reſtraints of reaſon and conſcience being 
cnfeebled, temptation prevails, upon him continually, 


* Propoſition IX. Then ſinful and miſerable man going on to propagate his 
kind, according to the law of creation in his own image, and according to 
the conſtitution and covenant between God and man, produced all his race in 
the ſame degenerate, ſinful and miſerable ſtate, and circumſtances, whereinto 
he han; poet, ONS 1 | WORN TY RT 
Thus mankind are born with evil inclinations, and in the ruin and diſho- 
nour of their nature without the divine favour, and without the divine image, 
caſt out of his covenant of love, thoughtleſs of God, or averſe to him, vain 
and ſenſual in their deſires, expoſed to temptations from within and from with» 
out, and without any claim or juſt pretence to divine aid or protection. They are 
led away by the principles of fleſh and ſenſe from early years in oppoſition to the 
principles of reaſon, and to the law of holineſs : Their judgment is blinded and bi- 
aſſed on the fide. of appetite and on, they are often deceived, and they take 
delight in their deluſions : Truth and duty become leſs natural to them, and 
leſs inviting-: They wander in queſt of happineſs among ſenſible things, and 
immerſe themſelves in vice and folly z they grow up in fin, they rebel agai 
their maker, they throw themſelves till more, and further out of the favour 
of God, by freſh diſobedience, and thence ariſe the iniquities and the miſeries 
of the inhabitants of this world, even from their youngeſt years, to death and 


ny * 


the grave. | "Fs 
oo Propoſition X. 
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* Propofition X. To make it yet farther appear, that mankind from their in. 
fancy and early years are under tokens of the diſpleaſure of God on the ac- 
 courit of fin, let it be confidered here, that the firſt man who finned might 
bo juftly deprived of ſome of his former bleſſings by God kimfelf, as a ditect 
ID of his own fin, as well as by natural confequence he loft others of 

m: This is evident from what is ſaid before. Now except the mere con- 
ſciouſnefs of fin, the ſhame and pain of ſelt · reflexion, or anguiſh of conſcience, 
which is the natural effect of perſonal gmt, and belongs only to the perſonal 
tranſgreſſor, what is there of all che bleſſings which the firſt man is fippoſed 
to loſe either by natural conſequence, or to be „ xe of, as forfeited to his 
maker's Juſtice, which his children do not alfo loſe ? They ſeem plainly to be 
ived of them by reaſon 'of this fin of their parent, becauſe are dleſ 


fings which they would have been poſſeſſed of, if their parent had ſtood in- 


Let us enquire into particulars .: Are they weakened in their underſtandin 
as well as he? Hatch not their appetite and paffion too often à ſuperior an 
prevailing power over their reaſon as well as his? Are not their thoughts and 

inclinations early immoral, carnal and ſenfual, and averfe from God and things 

ſpiricual ? Are not their wills perverſe and corrupt? Are not the evil princi- 

of pride, malice, revenge, envy, working in them by nature? Are they 
not ſubje& to powerful remprations on all fides, which are generally too ſtrong 
for theth ? Are they not table to diſtafes, to injuries from other creatures 
to wounds, pains and poverty, to hunger, thirſt and nakedneſs, to miſeries of 
every kind, and to death irfelf, as well as their firft parent? If therefore all the na- 
tural evils, which fall upon, or are inflifted on firft finner, on account of 
his moral evil, fall alſo on his poſterity, always excepting anguiſh of conſci- 
ence and felf-reflexion, is it not evident that are joined with him in his 
fall, and that they are fallen from their maker's e and favour 

with him ? For we can never fuppoſe they all would have been naturally, or 

from their - nativity, ſo vicious, and ſubjet to fo many miſeries, and fo def- 
ritute of bleſſings, . had they been propagated by a parent who had continued 

in the perfect tavour and image of his maker. IE Ie 


Propoſition XI. Nor is it ſtrange to ſuppoſe, nor is it hard to conceive, that 
this Aer taint or infection, this general degeneracy and deſolation of hu- 
man nature, both with regard to fin and miſery, ſhould be conveyed accor- 
ding to an original, wife and holy conftitution of God by the means of natu- 
ral generation from one man to all his poſterity; for we fee the ＋ 7 
thing actually done continually, in God's wiſe and holy providence. Do we 
not find the fame fort of vice and iniquity, of diſeafe and death, tranſmitted 
from parents to children, and that ſometimes for many ſucceſfive generations ? 
As for inſtance : | | | | H 
Inſtance I. In fins. How often do we find a proud, a paſſionate, a falſe, a mali- 
cious temper, a lewd or a ſottiſh inclination, tranfmitted from parents to chil- 
Aten'; fo, that the features of their faces are ſcarcely fo much copied Got in 
the off-ſpring as the vices of their nature? And in ſome houſes from age to 
age, there is a race of drunkards or adulterers, of cheats or thieves, of cruel, 
proud and malicious wretches continued in the world, atria U 


Queſt, IV, & it juſt that milliant ſuffer for the fin of ane G 235 
lnſtance II. In miſeries. How eommon a thing is it alſo to have the gout, 
the ſcurvy, the ſtone conveyed down from one generation to another? How 
does the king's- evil deſcend to diſtant poſterity? How often does frenzy or 
madneſs run in the bloud, ' and taint whole families? How ently do the 
diſeaſes of an infamous name, derived from the lewdneſs of predeceſſors, make 
the lives of their, off-ſpring ſhort and miſerable? And how many inſtances are 
there of a great part of a houſehold that from one generation to another die 
of the ſmall-pox, or a conſumption of the lungs, in their youth, or in the 
midſt of their days ? | | | 

Now theſe are evident. and d matters of fact with regard 
particular ſins and miſeries, diſeaſes and death; theſe things are certain beyond 
all conteſt, and why may we not eaſily ſuppoſe the ſame matter of fact to be 
true with regard to the general depravation, miſery and mortality of human 
nature ? Though the evidences of this general contagion may not appear quite 
ſo plain and ſo obvious, and within the graſp of our ſurvey, yet perhaps rea» 


8 


ſon may have as forcible ts for it, and by this el inſtance may 
more eaſily ſolve the of providence in this univerſal depravation of 
nature. . | | 

And indeed I think ſuch inſtances never would have been found as 


mong mankind, were it not for the firſt and general condemnation which came 
on all men by the fin of ſome firſt parent, and the general depravation of all in 
chat one head of our race; on which the next queſtion proceeds. | 
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QUEST 10 N Iv; 


But has it not an appearance of injuſtice in the creator and governor 
the world, 22 2 Ae i fe e 


Anſwer. HIS appearance of injuſtice is in ſome meaſure relieved, if you 
conſider this one man to be the natural head and fountain of all the 
reſt; even as a ſickly and weakly animal among the brute creatures propagates 
a race of feeble and ſickly animals, according to the common law of creation 
and propagation, viz. that every creature ſhould produce it's own likeneſs in na- 
ture and quality : And the off-ſpring are expoſed to the miſerable conſequences 
of thoſe diſeaſes, or ſickly qualities which the parent animal communicates to 
them ther with their natures. : | | | | 
And if it ſhould be t hard or unjuſt, that a race of intelligent bein 
ſhould be naturally ſubject to theſe laws of animal propagation, together wi 
all the ſinful and miſerable conſequences of it, yet the ſuppoſition of the firſt 
man being ſet up as a repreſentative, a ſurety, or federal head of his poſterity, 
as well as he was their natural father, will do much toward the removal of all 


remaini of injuſtice in this of the providence and - 
. 


Hh2 | And 


„ 
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' And indeed 1 muſt confeſs, it is my preſent opinion, that the mere doctrine 
of the animal propagation of man, according to the natural law of creation, is 
not a ſufficient relief to this difficulty, without ſuppoſing the firſt father of 
mankind to be a common federal head and repreſentative 'of his poſterity, as 
well as the natural ſpring and fountain of them. And the reaſon is this: 
Reaſon. Becauſe if this ſcene of miſery ' ariſe merely from the firſt parent be- 
ing the natural ſpring of his race, it ſeems to impeach the goodnels and equi - 
ty of God, who has conſtituted this nature by a mere arbitrary act of his will: 
But if it arjſe from this federal headſhip, then it is owing to man's fin and 
God's rectoral juſtice and wiſdom, puniſhing that ſin according to this cove- 
nant *, But theſe two ſuppoſitions put together, I think, do beſt abſolve and 
clear the conduct of providence, and the divine government from all imputa- 
tions of injuſtice; eſpecially if we conſider and remember the following things. 
1. Happineſs might have been ſecured to all mankind by this conſtitution, 
as well as forfeited and loft. If there was on one ſide fo great a riſk as the in- 
nocence, welfare and happineſs of mankind entruſted with one perſon, fo that 
fin and miſery would be Veoaght upon millions if he ſinned and loſt the image 


| of God and his favour, there was as great an adyantage allowed on the o- 


ther ſide to all mankind, even the everlaſting ſecurity 'of their innocence, wel- 
fare and happineſs, if this one perſon continued in his obedience, and preſerved 
himſelf in the image and favour of his maker: And there appears, ſo far as 
we can judge, to be ſo much equity in this conſtitution, that if we had no in- 
timation of this account of things from ſcripture, yet the reaſon of the thing 
inclines us to believe, that this might probably be the original appointment of 
God, the righteous governor of the world. rennen, 

To enforce this ſentiment, let us conſider, that if the firſt man, who ſtood 
the ſurety of his poſterity, had fulfilled the obedience required during all 
his time of trial, it would have appeared as an hardſhip upon all his poſ- 
terity to have had each of them a ſingle ſtate of dangerous trial T impoſed 
upon them too, which might have expoſed them to temptation, guilt and miſery: 
For ſince it is plain upon ſuch a conſtitution, that they were to be involved 
in the guilt — miſery of the firſt man, if he did not go through his trial 
well, and maintain his innocence and obedience; it ſeems reaſon alſo, that 
if he did finiſh his ſtate of trial well, the advantage of it ſhould have redounded 
to all thoſe who ſtood repreſented in and by him, and confirmed their . 

| a ou 


It it ſhould be objected, that this ſederal headſhip is an aQ of God's arbitrary will as well as 


| the natural headſhip, and fo both caſes are alike ; Fonts; (that the federal headſhip is a moſt eligible 
- thing to all their poſterity, if all had been preſent to give their | conſent to it; and for that reafon 


I call it federal : But a mere arbitrary act of the God of nature ſeems to carry a harder imputation on 
' + Doth that man write the ſincere ſenſe of his own mind and conſcience, who charges theſe expreſ- 


| frons about . a dangerous trial for Adam's poſterity if Adam had ſtood, with this ſuppoſition or infe- 


rence, that . we are none of us upon à ſtate of trial now, and that Adam alone was upon trial for us 
all?“ and yet to ſhew that he means this unjuſt cenſure, . he ſpends almoſt two pages to prove, that we 
are in a ſtate of trial now, becauſe there is à day of judgment coming, when every ſingle perſon ſhall be 
rewarded according to his works, © © nnn t e 

But let ſuch a man know, that we have ever owned and granted; that we are in a ſtate of perſonal tri- 
al at preſent, and that the day of judgment is deſigned to decide that important event. But Jet it be re- 
membered alſo, that this is upon the foot of a new covenant propoſed to the world fince the fall of Adam, 
not that old covenant whereby Adam was tried, and haying broken it by fin, was condemned and forfeited 
his immortality, and his other bleſſings both for himſelf and his poſterity, 


» 


Queſt; IV. I it jus that millions fuffer forthe fin of. one? 237 
Fou will fay,” what then would have become of all the millions of mankind 
in ſucededig ende Kaen, ei fo eee e : Dol 
Anſwer. They might have been ſeized as Enoch was, and tranſlated to the 
upper world after ſome appointed time of obedience here on earth. You will 
ui 1 * } Hit eee + ie 21s 
1 Query. * Would not this time of obedience have been a ſeaſon of trial to 
Anſwer. Not a ſtate of dangerous trial, whether they ſhould be happy or mi- 
ſerable; but a ſeaſon of proper trial and exerciſe of obedience to prepare them 
for da of advancement in heavenly places, according to their fi- 
deli iger. | 10 (1. bench 9 28 
And. by — let it be obſerved, that if the firſt man had maintained his 
innocence, and his poſterity been eſtabliſhed therein, no man would have com- 
plained of it, but with thankfulneſs all would have accepted it as a divine fa - 
your and à happy cvνο,]anm w. At 6 
2. Remember what was before hinted, that this was the moſt probable and 
the ſafeſt * way, to ſecure | happineſs: to mankind by one man's having this vaſt 
and important truſt committed to him; viz. The innocence. and; happineſs ;;of | 
all his poſterity ; for he was thereby laid under much ſtronger obligations t6 
watch and guard againſt every temptation, and to uſe more vigorous. endeavours: 
to maintain his maker's image and favour, than any ſingle perſon could be, 
who had only his on happineſs to take care of. By this means all- the 
ſprings of benevolence and compaſſion to fellow- creatures, and all the tender- 
neſs of paternal. love and pity to a numerous off - ſpring, both which principles 
doubtleſs were very ſtrong in innocent man, were awakened and ſet at work. 
to guard againſt ſin, as well as the powers and motives of ſelf-love, and all 
the principles of ſelf-prefervation.: So that this conſtitution of God had not on- 
bf juſtice and equity in it, but goodneſs and kindneſs. ; 
3. Let it be conſidered: alſo, that this is a common thing among men, for one 
perſon to be a natural repreſentative, and as it were, to become a truſtee. or a 
ſurety for his ity thereby; by which means they enjoy or ſuſtain the ho- 
nours or the diſhonours, the riches or the poverty, which the merit or crime 
of their forefather hath procured. If a ſubject receive from his prince the ho- 
nour of nobility, and be made an earl upon the account of his merit, toge- - 
ther with the royal endowment of a large eſtate to ſupport the honour, - this 
eſtate and this honour” will deſcend - together to the lateſt poſterity, and the el- 
deſt male of his family in all ages is an earl, and enjoys. the, eſtate which is an- 
nexed to the title. But on the other hand, if a nobleman rebel againſt his 
king, and is attainted of high treaſon, or proved guilty. and condemned, he lo- 
ſes his eſtate and his honour together, he loſes the favour of his prince at court, and b 
that nobility which is the image of his prince; and together with him all his poſterit 
are cut off from their pretenſions to the honour and the eſtate: Nor is this eyer coun- 
ted unrighteous dealing among the governors. of the world, why then ſhould it be im- 
puted as unrighteous to the great God who is the ſupreme governor of all worlds? 
4. I might add alſo in the laſt place, that even where a perſon is not the 
natural head or fountain of life to others, yet he may be made their common 
legal or federal head, their nnen enen ſutety to act for them, ſa that 
they ſhall enjoy the benefits of his loyalty and prudence, if he behave and act 
well, or ſhall ſuffer many miſeries if he be guilty of rebellion or folly, Is 
403. +) b Bl) s lots {Seb dn 312 not 
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not member of parliament made the tepreſentative of the whole county, or. town» 
and entruſted with the liberties of thoſe whom he repreſents ? If he aſſiſt in 
making good laws, the town or county enjoys the benefit of them; but if he 
join with others to give up his own and their liberties to the hand of a ty. 
rant, they alſo become ſlaves together with himſelf. So a plenipotentiary is 
ſent from a republic, ſuppoſe from Hallau or Venice, to tranſat affairs of war or 
peace, and the whole community which made him their repreſentative, either 
obtain great advantages, or are expoſed to many miſeries, according as this 
plenipotentiary manages his own and their affairs with e and faithfy]. 
neſs, or ſuffers himſelf to be governed by raſh and fooliſh principles, by negli. 
gence or falſchood ? Now if any perſon who is not naturally the head and 
tountain! of others, may be 4 their federal head or repreſentative, much 
_ RI >_> e | 

And if theſe things are fo far from being charged with injuſtice in the com- 
mon affairs of men, that they ſeem as it were neceſſary. in ſome | caſes: from 
the nature of things, why ſhould it be reckoned unjuſt with God to deal with 
man in the ſame manner ? And why may not all mankind with the ſame rea- 
fon be ſaid to fall into condemnation and ruin in their natural and federal 
head, and yet the great God be juſt and righteous * ? 


s . 
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Though the juſtice of theſe tranſattions may be granted in fume meaſure, 


where the repreſentative is choſen by the actual and free conſent of all 
thoſe whom be =_ yet fince this was not the | 


between the firſt man 
and all his pofterity, fince they never conſented that be ae for 
| them, nor entruſted him to paſs the trial in their „ therefore — 
ſould they fall under the penalty and miſery due to his folly and guilt 
W Us which 1 anſwer theſe ſeveral ways. We, | 
1. In one of the caſes amongſt men which was deſcribed before, viz. 
here a nobleman by his treaſon expoſes his lateſt poſterity to diſgrace and po- 


® See an objettion anſwered at the end of the eighth queſtion, 
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dren have been ſo far. clteemed s parts of their 
that they have been rewarded wich conſiderable 


an entail of diſeaſes and miſeries, poverty and 


« 
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arents, or as one with them, 
veral generations, upon the account. of their fathers piety or virtue; and 

have been alſo deprived of very great privileges, aMicted with fore diſcaſes anc 
calamities, and even puniſhed; with death itſelf, on the account of ſome crimi- 
nal head of their family. So much has it been the way of God's dealing 
with men in many caſes, that there ſeems. to be ſomething of a law of nature 
in it, that a parent mould be a ſurety for his off. ſpring, eſpecially. while children 
are not capable of acting for themſelves. F 

And doubtleſs. there is a juſtice in this manner of g, which is well 
known to God, though not always fo viſible to us, for the judge of all the 
earth muſt do what ib right, he cannot, he will not do any wrong. The ſeed 
of Abraham were few for the obedience. of their father. Gen. xxu. 16 18. 
The Rechabites. in their - ſacceſlive; generations, have a promiſe of a long entail 
of bleſſings, becauſe. of the honour and obedience which they paid to their fa- 
ther Jonadab. Jer. xxxv. 17—20, The throne of Julab was continued in David's 
houſe for many generations, becauſe of David's piety and zeal. 2 Sam. vii. 16. 
Phineas had the promiſe of a long prieſthood in his family, becauſe of his zeal 
for God. Numb. XXV. 12. JT BL An. 

And as bleſſings were thus conveyed, ſo were puniſhments. The ſeed of 
Ham were curſed with Qlavery, for their father's crime. Gen. ix. 25. All the 
children were ſwallowed up by an earthquake, for the rebellion of Corab, Da- 
ihan and Abiram their fathers. Namb. xvi. 91. * Achban's family were ftoned 
and perifhed with him for his theft and ſacrilege. Jeſb. vii. 24. The children 
of the Cannartites were together with cheir parents for their abounding 
iniquities. Deut. xx. 16-18. The leproſy was tranſmitted vo the ſeed of Ge- 
+azi for his fin» of covetouſneſ and lying, 2 Kings v. 26, 27. Fathers in 'this 
cafe are made as it were the ſureties and repre yes or truſtees for their 
children, though che children do not actually and formally agree to it; yet 
ſurely God is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his works. P/ad. cxlv. 1 | 

And we ſec theſe events frequently in providence now-a-days. Some fami 
lies have as it were a manifeſt entail of bleſſings upon them, and forne 

on the account of their 
parents conduct. And I think this is not to be attributed merely to their na- 
tural deſcent from ſuck parents, but in che ment of God, parents are 
made and eſteemed a fort of truſtees for their children in the good or evil 
things of this life, which renders a ſucceſſion of bleſſmmgs or curſes in their fa- 
milies more juſt and equitable. | | a e, 


Peace or pain, whoſe life or death depend on his conduct, would naturally a. 
Waken all his watchfulneſs beyond the mere care of his ſingle (ſelf, 


ty and death, which even our adverſaries allow to be derived from Adam's 


miſery and death of mankind be derived from ſome ſuch covenant or federal con- 
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could have; and he would have the firotiget motives of benevolenes und fi- 
rherly pity to make him watch over his conduct, and to guatd him from ſin, 
having the whole concern of the happineſs or miſery of his off - ſpring devolved 
upon him. The care of thouſands, dear to him as his children, and whoſe 


And if "we" ſuppoſe all his poſterity to have been endowed with the clear 
reaſon and Wie dee , Ne ſolid judgment, of innocent man, and to 
8 ave had this queſtion propoſed to them, whether they would each act for 
zemſelves in a dangerous ſtate of trial, or have their common father appoin- 
ted as a repreſentativs to act for them; ſurely they muſt have choſen their 
common father to have been their repreſentative: For their reaſon and wiſdom 
would have aſſured them that their innocence and happineſs were ſafer in his 
hands than in their own, in as much as the obligations that lay on him 
to ſecure it both for himſelf and for them, were much ſtronger than could lie 
on every ſingle perſon acting only for himſellfl. 


CONFIRMATION of ths Se 


Jo conclude: I think we may venture to ſay, that this univerſal morta- 
fin, and all that long train of forrows and miſeries, which are come upon all 
mankind, young and old, muſt ariſe originally from ſome federal tranſaction of 
the great. God, as a governor, with their firſt parent, or parents; and ſome co- 
venant made with him for their poſterity, either expreſſed or implied, 3 
they all juſtly fall under theſe evils diſadvantages: Or elſe it muſt ariſe 
from the ſovereign arbitrary will and appointment of God himſelf, that up- 
on our firſt parents fin, all their poſterity ſhould become thus mortal and mi- 
ſerable as themſelves. | . 1B, 

Now thoſe who deny this our ſcheme or federal repreſentation of things, are ge- 
nerally very tender and fearful of allowing any ſuch hardſhips to come upon crea- 
tures by the mere arbitrary will and appointment of the creator, left they caſt a 
blemiſh on the divine goodneſs and equity. And yet I cannot find any poſlible way 
to avoid this imputation on the equity and goodneſs of God, unleſs the univerſal 


ſtitution, whereby they were all as it were included in one head, and he as their 
great moral repreſentative. acted for them all, and by his / fin involved them all 
an one ruin: Whereas if this ruin be, derived from their firſt parent, conſidered 
merely as their natural head, the charge or imputation will fall plainly upon the abſo- 
lute and arbitrary will and ſovereignty of God as creator, who thus appointed it. 
And let it be obſerved, that this would be ſuch an inſtance of ſovereignty 
too, which the poſterity of this firſt man could never have wiſely choſen nor conſen- 
ted to, as a thing beneficial to them; whereas this cannot be ſaid concerning the 
original federal conſtitution of the firſt man to be the repreſentative af his poſterity, 
which was eligible by the wiſeſt creature, as well as kindly, wiſely, and equitably 
appointed by the creator. | 
* 158 Aus 
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ernte 


Man is à creature made up of two diſtinct parts, foul and body « N 
if both theſe were derived from the parents by a natural propagation, 
then all mankind may be ſaid to derive their vicious appetites and paſ- 

ons, and finful inclinations from their firft parent, which had corrup- 
ted and ſpoiled his own nature by fin : But fince it is generally agreed, 
that the body only is propagated the parents, the ſoul 0 
every infant is immediately form 7 God himſelf, and united to t 
infant-body, how is it * that the ſoul ſhould be defiled with fin 
principles, and partake of vicious inclinations, when it is only the 
that properly comes into the world by generation * ? 3 gu 

— 


Anſwer I. A S the ſoul of the firſt man by ſinning againſt God, injured and 

violated the habits or — of virtue and holineſs ak were 
in his nature, by boldly venturing to act contrary to them; ſo the vicious moti- 
ons, or irregular appetites of the fleſh, grew ſtronger in him daily, and prevailed 
more and more againſt his reafon and his better powers ; and theſe ſinful ferments 


of animal nature, theſe irregular paſſions. and appetites to unlawful objects, or 
exceſſive appetites or inclinations to things that were- lawful, grew ſo ſtrong in this 


firſt man, that the ſoul frequently complied with them, and committed new ſins 
againſt the laws of his maker. | 


Anſwer II. Theſe ſinful ferments of the fleſh, theſe irregular appetites, theſe 
motions of corrupt paſſion, ſo far as they are ſeated in the fleſh and bloud, are 


conveyed down from the original ſinner, in greater or leſs degrees +, to all his 
Vol. VI. Ii | off- 


* Let it be obſerved here, that not the calvinifs only, who ſuppoſe the firſt man to be the legal re- 
preſentative of his poſterity, are obliged to anſwer this queſtion, and to ſolve this difficulty ; but al- 
moſt every ſe& and party of chriſtians, who allow any thing of original fin or degeneracy, are under equal 
obligations to remove it. 

+ Though original fin, ſo far as it is imputed, is equal in all the race of Adam, for it is the imputa- 
tion of Adam's ſin, or condemnation by it to ſuffer ſorrow and death; yet original fin inherent, or the 
corruption of nature, which is propagated from the firſt man to all his off-ſpring, has various degrees in 
different perſons. The very CEP juices and ferments, in the formation of particular human bodies, 
may have more or leſs of the vicious tincture in them. And this may be y owing to the virtues or 
vices of immediate parents, 'or other anceſtors, or the particular tempers, humours and conſtitutions of 
the father or mother. Hence we ſay of ſome perſons, they have more natural virtues than others; 
that is, good-temper, compaſſion, moderation, temperance, &c. And others have more natural vices, 
ſuch as, cruelty, envy, pride, drunkenneſs, wantonneſs, &c. 

The reaſon of this ſeems to be founded in the preſent nature of things, though we may not always deſcry 
the immediate and particular cauſes, But the general cauſe . of the propagation of particular 
vices to children, muſt be referred originally to their common intereſt in the guilt or condemration of Adam's 
firſt fin. Without this I cannot vindicate the providence of God in the propagation of any particular vi- 
ces by the appointed laws of nature. 


| And if it beenquired, why ſome have more native vices than others, ſince the ground or demerit of all, 
1s one and the ſame : I anſwer, ' 


. Anſwer. That it is owing to the mere mercy of God that every child has not as vile and corrupt and 
Vicious a nature or temper, as the work ; and if every one were equally vicious in their animal temper, 
the government of God would be juſtified in the permiſſion of it. | 


— 
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off-ſpring in continual ſucceſſion ; and the foul, in it's infant · ſtate, is perpetually 
im felſec and allured by theſe vicious motions, appetites and paſſions of the fleſn; 
* it as readily complies with thoſe that are accounted criminal, as with thoſe 
that are innocent. . | 
It is true indeed, in the mere infant-ſtate, the ſoul has no knowledge of God, 
or his law, of virtue or vice, of it's own duty or fin; and therefore, in it's mere 
infant-ſtate, the actions are e. ly human or moral; nor can they be actu- 
ally criminal in the ſight of God, ſo as to contract actual guilt, till years of know- 
] and underſtanding, and till the mind and will are capable of knowing, chu- 
ſing and refuſing moral good and evil; and at what time this is to be determined, 
the great God only knows: But when it is capable of exerting any actions of 
the will with underſtanding, and ſuch as are properly human and moral, it con- 
tracts actual and perſonal guilt, by theſe ſinful compliances with the fleſh or animal 
nature. Thus original fin, eſpecially that part of it which conſiſts in the corrup- 
tion of our nature, is evidently conveyed and communicated by the fleſh ; and 
thence it comes to paſs, that the principles of fin in mankind, and the evil habits 
both in the ſoul and in the body, are ſo often called the fleſh in ſcripture, becauſe 
the fleſh is the means of the propagation of ſin, and becauſe the vicious motions 
and ferments which are in the fleſh, lead the ſoul aſtray to forbidden actions. 

It is granted, the foul has reaſoning and reflecting powers, and is furniſhed 
with judgment and conſcience, yet theſe are very young and feeble in childhood, 


and the ſoul ſeldom calls them into counſel to enquire or adviſe; for it finds it 


much eaſier to comply with every animal appetite and paſſion. Thus it prac- 
tiſes vice, though in leſs degrees, as it paſſes from infancy to childhood; thus 
it grows up to taſte, to indulge, and to delight in forbidden enjoyments, 
Then as it's knowledge increaſes, it fins againſt the plainer dictates of conſcience, 
and with a more criminal conſent of the will ; thus it encreaſes it's guilt, and 

ens the habits of ſin, both in the body and in the mind, and grows up to- 
wards perfection in iniquity, unleſs reſtraining or recovering grace prevent. 
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But if ue allow that it is poſſible the ne- created foul ſhould be thus cor- 
rupted, yet is it agreeable to the juſtice or wiſdom, or \goodneſs of God, 
to create ſo many millions of ſouls, pure, innocent and holy, as they muſt 
be in in their own natures, coming from the hands of God, and to unite 
them immediately to ſuch bodies, derived from finful parents, and infec- 
ted with vicious ferments and appetites, whereby they are ſo early, and 
almoft unavoidably led into finful practices and defiled thereby? 


And, to make this queſtion ſtill more difficult, it might be added, 


I it not contrary to the juſtice and goodneſs of God to create innocent 
ſouls, and unite them to ſuch bodies derived from finful parents, whereby 
they are ſubject to many painful ſenſations, ſuch anguiſh and agonies, and 
early miſery, before they can know any thing of good or evil, or have 
committed any actual tranſgreſſion ? | | 


* 


Anſwer. ERHAPS, this is the greateſt difficulty in the whole doctrine of 
T original fin “, and therefore I ſhall offer at a humble endeavour to 
n and diſtinct manner, by the following ſteps or de- 
Rade J. Though the ſoul of man becreated by God himſelf, without depraved or 
ſinful qualities in it, yet it never exiſts or comes into being, but as a part of hu- 
man nature; and that not as a piece of new workmanſhip from God's hand, but 
as a part of mankind who are propagated from the firſt parent, by the continued 
power of God's firſt creating word, be fruitful and multiply: Gen i. 28. 
And thus, though the ſoul really comes from God rather than from the parent, yet 
man is to be conſidered as propagating his kind, much in the ſame manner as 
brute-creatures and all ani pro their kind: And their deſcendents or 
off-ſpring are tainted with any poiſon, diſeaſe or painful infirmity, which is ming- 
led with the bloud or animal juices of their fires or their dams. And this is accor- 
F I IA IE AG of 
ings. | 
You will fay, man does not propagate his kind by the' mere mechaniſm of 
fleſh and bloud, and animal ferments z for it is the original and conſtant creative 
decree of God that produces a new ſubſtance, a human ſoul, and joins it to this 
body ; whereas the off-ſpring of brutes are propagated, and come into exiſtence, 


by the mere mechanical agency of fleſh and bloud, without any other parti act 
the divine will or power, or any creation of a new ſubſtance, To this I an- 
wer, | 

4 1i 2 Anſwer. 


© As abſtruſe and/dificule as this 0 jon is, yet almoſt all aarties of chriſtians, who acknowledge 
wy thing of original degeneracy, Gig. wen ws well 23 thoſe who are called calvin. * 
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man body derived from the firſt man who ſinned, and that according to the rules 
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Anſwer. That perhaps few or none of the common appearances of nature, or 
the conſtant daily events in the corporeal world, come to paſs by mere + mecha- 
niſm, or the impulſe and neceſſary effects of the motions of the particles of matter 
without the influence of ſome ſuperadded laws of natufe, beſide and beyond the 
neceſſary properties of matter; which laws proceed from God's conſtant uniform 
agency upon matter, ſuch as the law of gravitation, or the mutual tendency of 
all the parts of matter towards each other, which is a law of nature, or decree 
of creation, and is in reality the conſtant uniform agency of God on the inanimate 
world: And ſome ſuppoſe elaſticity, electricity, magnetiſm, &c. to be of the 
fame kind, as well as all vitality in the vegetable and animal creatures. | 

And in this ſenſe brutes propagate their kind, not merely by. the mechanical mo- 
tions of fleſh and bloud, but by ſome original creative decree of God, or conſtant 
law of nature, whereby matter is impelled into ſuch particular vital motions and 
forms, and kindled into life in a ſucceſſion. of generations, by a conſtant uniform 


act or agency of the divine will. 


Let me add alſo, that it is by this univerſal divine agency, all animals borrow 
their-breath of life from the air, which is an extraneous ſubſtance, which yet is 
then counted a part of themſelves, and is called their breath, and their life. 

In like manner, when the infant-body of man is ſo far formed as to become fit 
for union with a rational ſoul, the ſoul then comes into exiſtence, in union with 
the body, by an original creative decree of God, or a ſettled law of nature; and 
thus, the man and the brute, in their long ſucceſſions, are both formed by the 
power of that antient law of creation, this almighty creative word, “be fruitful 

and multiply.“ FEE et | | 

{; I add- alſo, that the ſoul, though it be a diſtinct ſubſtance coming from God, 

yet coming into exiſtence in this manner by a law of nature, becomes a part of the 

man as much as the breath of life, which 1s an extraneous ſubſtance borrowed from 

the mk or as the bloud of the-child, which is hourly made out of the food of the 

Reaſon II. In this view of things, the ſoul of the infant is not to be conſidered 
or, judged of as a ſingle ſeparate being, but as always in union with the infant's 
fleſh and bloud, and as making up a compound creature of the human ſpecies, 
propagated from the parents as effectually to all intents and purpoſes, as though 
the ſoul itſelf proceeded directly from generation as well as the 2 | 

Reaſon III. If Adam had maintained his innocency, the univerſal and original 
law of propagation, would have been juſt the ſame as now it is; and the ſoul had 
been brought into exiſtence and union in the ſame manner, and would have kept 
it's orignal and native bias and inclination to holineſs ; for the animal body would 
then have promoted it rather than led it aſtray as now it does. And according to 
the firſt covenant, the ſoul of the child 1 have alſo hoped, or perhaps by pray- 
er and dependence, have humbly claimed ſanctifying influences, to preſerve it from 
temptation and to keep it innocent. | 

Reaſon IV. But fince the ſoul, in the firſt moment of it's being, belongs to a hu- 
or 
. .+ By the words ** mechaniſm and mechanical, » in this place, I mean only the mere effects arifing 
from the natural and effential properties of motion and matter, conſidered only as a piece of ſolid exten · 
ion moved: Sometimes the word “' mechaniſm ” is taken in a larger ſenſe, ſo as to include all the 1 
* of nature or motion, which are impreſſed and maintained, through all the material creation, 
y the divine will; ſuch as gravitation, mutual attraction and repulſe, ce. | | a 
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or laws of creation and providence, it becomes hereby a ſon or a daughter of fallen 
man, and according to the law of creation it is naturally involved in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances of ruin with it's parent: As the buds and branches that grow out of 
a rotten tree fallen to the ground, partake of the corruption and ruin, and ſpeedy 
death of the ſtock; or as a feeble and diſeaſed young brute animal partakes of the 
infirmities and diſeaſes of it's fire or dam; or as the child of a traitor is born a 
beggar, - though his father were once a lord; or as the ſon of a lewd and diſ- 
eaſed perſon derives perhaps both a lewd and diſeaſed conſtitution from his pa- 
rent. | E ; 
Reaſon V. Then being one of the race of ſinful man, the young creature comes 
into the world under the common eſtrangement of the whole race from God by 
ſin, according to the 7 law of creation, and the covenant made with it's 
forefather, whereby the deſcendents or off - ſpring come under the ſame circumſtan- 
ces with the parent, whether good or bad: And thus the child has no juſt claim 
to preſerving or 38 and amidſt all the temptations of the fleſh has 
no right to any good influences or divine aids, but is left merely to the faculties 
of it's intelligent nature. It is eſteemed in the ſight of God, as a part of the race 
that is fallen from their allegiance and from his protection, have loſt his image and 
his favour, 3 have no hope but in and by the methods of recovering grace revea- 
led in the goſpel. b | | 

And by the ſame ſuppoſition of the formation and union of the human ſoul, by - 
ſome "conſtant . w of creation or nature, and acting as uniformly as gra- 
vitation on matter, we anſwer the difficulty of the ſoul's becoming {ubjeft to 
the ſenſations of pain and anguiſh : At it's creation and union to the body, it be- 
comes a child of. Adam, and is expoſed to the pains of nature, as a part of the 
curſe coming on the firſt: ſinner, and on all his natural poſtefity, whoſe repreſen- - 
tative he both ſtood and fell. But there is hope of deliverance in the goſpel from 
the pains as well as the ſins which came into human nature from our firſt parents; 
bleſſed be God for this relief. © . 1 

To conclude; as I have acknowledged this to be the very chief point of diffi- 
culty in all the controverſies about original ſin, fo I am doubtful whether this ſo- 
lution ſets the matter in ſuch a ſufficient light, as to take away all remaining ſcru- 
ples from a curious and inquiſitive mind. I confeſs it is the moſt probable hypothe- 
ſis I can think of, and ſhall be glad to ſee this perplexing - enquiry more happily 
_ anſwered. Bur if the caſe itſelf be matter of fact, that ſouls are defiled, and ex- 
poſed to pain, by being united to human bodies ſo vitiated, we are ſure it muſt be 
juſt and equitable, becauſe God has thus ordered it, though we ſhould not find 
2 happier ſolution of the difficulties that attend it, in this dark and imper- 
e ate. 8 r : 


QUES- 
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Suppoſe it were granted, that this repreſentation of things, if it were true, 
would in a great meaſure account for that uni verſal deluge of fin and 
miſery which r over/pread mankind, yet what reaſon have we to believe it 
to be true? Does the word of God, which is our trueſt and ſafeſt guide, 
give us the ſame repreſentation of things, or ſupport this ſcheme ? | 


Anſwer I. IH E difficulties and darkneſſes which attend this important queſtion, 
% how came fin and miſery into the world? are ſo many and 
fo 


that if, by reaſoning on theſe ſubj we can but find any hypotheſis, or 
ſed ſcheme of tranſactions between God and man, which will give a tolerable 
ſolution of theſe difficulties, and lead us through this dark ſcene of providence, 
without any juſt imputation or reflexion upon the wiſdom, juſtice and goodneſs 
of our creator, it ought to have conſiderable weight with every reaſoning and enqui- 
ring mind, if it be not contrary to ſcripture, though it ſhould not be aſſerted, and 
expreſsly maintained in ſcripture. It was this ſame perplexing enquiry that led 
ſeveral of the heathens and greek philoſophers into many vain imaginations, and 
betrayed ſome of thoſe profeſſors of wiſdom into various wild fooleries and atheiſ- 
ical impieties. | x 

Some of them thought that all things were Falten, by mere chance, others 
aſcribed it to a neceſſary fatality and irreſiſtible connexion of cauſes and effects; 
ſome of theſe allowed a firſt cauſe or ſome divine being to ſet things in motion 
at firſt, but without any ſubſequent interpoſure or government of a wiſe, a righ- 
teous, or a merciful being. The beſt of them, that is the platonics, fell into the 
doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of all human ſouls, and thought that all of them had 
ſinned in a former ſtate, and were thruſt down into theſe bodies, ſubject to ſuch 
E appetites, unruly paſſions, and huge miſeries, as a puniſhment for thoſe 
ormer ſins. Others indulged a fancy that there were two ſupreme beings, one 
the ſpring of all good, and the other the ſpring of all evil: The perfians alſo took up 
with this opinion, and even a ſet of chriſtians was deluded with this doctrine, who 
were called manichees. So great were the darkneſſes that ſurrounded this enquiry, 
how came fin and miſery, that is, evil both natural and moral, to be ſo univer- 

ſal among men? | | 1 
It is evident that this general corruption and calamity, which has overſpread all 
the race of man carries in it at firſt ſight ſuch a hard or doubtful idea of the 
conduct of God, their maker, and has raiſed in many a thoughtful perſon ſuch re- 
flexions upon the goodneſs and juſtice of God, and ſuch hard thoughts of the al- 
mighty being who 5 them, that it ought to be eſteemed a great happineſs, if 
we can but by way of conjecture and humble reaſoning find a probable method, 
whereby theſe difficulties may be relieved, and the objection againſt the goodneſs 
and juſtice of our maker refuted or ſilenced *. 1 n 
wer II. 


* Thoſe who oppoſe the doAine of original fin will neither allow our arguing from reaſon or 
revelation. | Our 


* 
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Anſwer II. Though God hath not thought fit to reveal to us at large in his 

. word, all theſe. particular tranſactions between himſelf and the firſt man whom he 

created, yet there might be all this and more revealed to the firſt man; and it 

might be ſet before him in full light, to ſecure his obedience and deter him from 

; Bur if e collect together all that is revealed concerning this ſubject, we ſhall 
ſhall find that the word of God leads us into many of the ſame ſolutions of theſe 

difficulties which our reaſoning powers have * Scripture gives us much 
the ſame repreſentation of the entrance of ſin and N M into the world, as we 

have already heard, if we will attend with diligence to the revelation which God 
has made, and this appears in the following particulars. 


Propoſition I. It is ae taught us in ſcripture, that God introduced mankind 
into the world by the formation of one angle Pars one man and woman, whom he- 
called Adam and Eve. Gen. ii. 7. The God formed man out of the duſt of 
the ground, and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life, and man became a liv- 
ing ſoul.” Verſe 18. And the Lord God faid, it is not good that man ſhould 
be alone: I will make him a help meet for him. Verſe 22. The Lord made 
2 woman out of the rib which he had taken from the man, and brought her unto 
the man. Gen. i. 27. 28. © So God created „ male and female created he 
them; and God bleſſed them, and ſaid to them, be fruitful and multiply, and re- 
pleniſh the earth. Gen. iii. 20. And Adam called his wife's name Eve, becauſe 
he was the mother of all living.” A xvii. 26. He hath made of one bloud 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth. 


Propoſition II. God created man at firſt in a holy and happy ſtate, in his own: 
| likeneſs and in his own fayour, Gen. i. 26. And God ſaid, let us make man in. 
our image, after our likeneſs; ” and that none of the brute creatures might moleſt 
or injure him, but all of them might be for his ſervice, he ſaid, let them have 
dominion over the fiſh, and the fowls, and the cattle, &c. ſo God created man in his 
own image :”? verſe 27. And what this image conſiſted in, beſides in his ſpiritual. 
nature, and his immortal ſtate, and his dominion over other creatures, we are told by 
St. Paul, Eph. iv. 24. where the apoſtle ſpeaks of the new man, or the reſtoration. 
of fallen man to his primitive temper, ** which, ſays he, after God, that is, after 
the likeneſs of God, is created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. ** See more, 
page 189. Eccleſ. vii. 29. Solomon aſſures us, God hath made man up- 


Our fathers, as well as ſome preſent writers, have abundantly proved this doctrine from ſeveral places 
of ſcripture; and our adverſaries have endeavoured to ſhew from the light of reaſon, chat it does not 
agree with the reaſon and nature of things, and therefore, ſay they, ſcripture mutt be otherwiſe explai · 
ned ; and they are forced to labour hard to give ſome ſtrained and perverſe interpretations of it to ſupport 
their ſcheme : And yet when we come in our turn to ſearch what the reaſon of things will ſay on this 
ſubject, as is done in the preſenc treatiſe, then it is replied, ** why do we not immediately take our ac- 
count from ſcripture?” And we are upbraided, that we ſet a candle before the noon-day ſun, that we 
weaken the evidence of a certain rule by bringing over it what is doubtful and fallacious. 

Whereas all that I have attempted to do bere, is to ſhew that reaſon goes a great way to teach and 
prove what ſcri alerts, and that reaſon and ſcriptare agree, as far as reaſon goes, in one and the 
lame account of this matter. And thus we confirm our belief of this great article of original fin, which 
we learn both from obſervation and reaſon, as well as revelation. Sometimes indeed we introduce one 
hrit in order, and ſometimes the other, and we place this ſubjeR in every light, both of ſcripture and 
reaſon, while we are repreſenting their mutual agreement: And what is there in this conduct that is 
worthy of ion, re or blame ? | | | 
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right. And Moſes ſays, when God had finiſhed all his creation, he ſurveyed it, 
and found it all agreeable to his mind. Gen. i. 31. * God faw every thing that he 
had made, and behold it was very : It was all according to his idea and his 
will, and well-pleaſing in his ſight. Man the laſt of his creatures, as well as all 
the reſt, was very good, was holy and happy.” r. 


Propoſition III. God originally appointed, that Adam when innocent ſhould pro- 
duce an off-fpring in his own wy, image, or in the ſame circumſtances of holi- 
neſs and happineſs in which he himſelt was created: And appointed alſo on the 
other hand, that if he ſinned, and fell from his innocent ſtate, he ſhould propagate 
his kind in his own ſinful-image, which may probably be implied in thoſe words, 
Gen. i. 26—28. God ſaid, let us make man in our image, and let them have domi- 
nion over fiſh and fowl, &c. And God created man male and female, and bleſſed 
them, and ſaid, be fruitful and multiply, and have dominion over the fiſh and the 
fowl, &c. that is, when you are multiplied, let your ſeed maintain this ſovereign- 
ty, this dominion, which is a part of my image, in your ſeveral ſucceeding ge- 
nerations. „ 

And Gen. v. 1—3. © In the day that God created man, in the likeneſs of God 

he made him; male and female created he them, and bleſſed them, and called their 
name Adam or man. And Adam lived one hundred and thirty years, that is, after his 
ſin and his loſs of the holy image of God, and begat a fon in his own likeneſs, 
after his image. verſe 5. that is, his own ſinful and mortal image, and called his 
name Seth. And . Adam died. verſe 6—8. And Seth alſo lived, and begat ſons and 
daughters in this mortal and ſinful ſtate, and he died alſo as Adam his father did 
before him, and his children after him. 8 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that Moſes in this brief hiſtory of the firſt generations of 
men, ſhould make ſuch a particular repetition of the image or likeneſs of God in 
which Adam was created, in this place, unleſs he had deſigned to ſet the compariſon 
in a fair light, between Adam's begetting his ſon in his own ſinful and mortal image 
or likeneſs, whereas he himſelf was created in God's holy and immortal image: 
And more eſpecially when the deſign of the chapter is to ſhew how every generation 
of the ſons of Adam died, it is obvious that Moſes deſigned alſo to ſhew how this 
courſe and cuſtom of dying came into the world, that is, by Adam's bringing his 
| 288 into the world, in his own image, as 'fallen from God and liable to 

eath. By i | 


* 


Propoſition IV. God was pleaſed to put the man whom he had made upon a trial, 
of his obedience for a ſeaſon, he placed him in a garden of Eden or — he 
ve him a free uſe of the creatures for his comfort, but forbid him to eat of the 
fur of one tree, even the tree of the knowledge of good and evil; for ſaid he, 
in the day that thou eateſt of it, thou ſhalt ſurely die, Gen. ii. 17. that is, thou 
ſhalt from that time be liable to death: In which threatening were doubtleſs in- 
cluded all the infirmiries, pains and miſeries of this life which tend toward death 
and deſtruction, together with death and deſtruction at the end of them. 4 
Aud it is not at all improbable, that God ſhould reveal to Adam, that he ſhould 
be the repreſentative of his poſterity, and that the conſequences, of his obedience, 


or 


* That Adam loſt this moral image of God by fin, is plainly implied; Eph. iv, 24; where we are 
nn viz, holineſſa. L eee e 
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or of his fin; ſhould: fall upon them as well as upon himſelf. All thes appear as nar- 
rative and · real fact in the bible, might be repreſented in the ſprings and cauſes there- 
of to Adam, ſo far as God pleaſed. | 


Propoſition V. As Adam was under a law whoſe ſanction threatened mortality 
and death upon diſobedience, and there was a ſymbol or ſeal of it, viz. the © tree 
of knowledge of good and evil; Gen. ii. 16,17. ſo it is moſt highly probable, or 
rather certain, that God favoured him with a covenant of life, and a promiſe of 
life and immortality upon his obedience, becauſe there was another tree appointed 


to be a ſymbol or ſeal of this coyenant and promiſe, that is, the tree of life: 


So that if he had not ſinned againſt God, he ſhould have eat of that tree, 
and been eſtabliſhed in immortality. Gen. ii. 7 Out of the ground the Lord 
God made to ”ym every tree, &c. the tree of life alſo in the midſt of the garden, 
and the tree of knowledge of good and evil; the one to be a ſeal of the promiſe 
of life upon his obedience, the other a ſeal of the threatening of death on his diſ- 
obedience : And therefore after his ſin God would not ſuffer him to taſte of the tree 
of life. Gen. iii. 22, 24. Now left he put forth his hand and take of the tree of 
life, and live for ever, — God drove out the man from the garden. | 

And we may ſuppoſe this tree of life did not merely ſignify the confirmation of 
Adam, in life and immortality if he had continued obedient, but that it alſo inclu- 
ded ſome advance of happineſs, ſince the fruits of this very tree are made uſe of 
in the new teſtament, particularly Rev. xxii. 2. to ſignify the advanced delights and 
ſatistactions which true chriſtians ſhall enjoy in heaven by the grace and ſalvation of 

eſus Chriſt. | | | | | 
* may alſo be obſerved here, that ſome jngenious and rational divines have ſup- 
poſed, that each of theſe two trees, viz. that of knowledge and that of life, bore 
fruits naturally ſuited to their federal or ſacramental deſign: That the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge being poiſonous, would convey into the bloud of the eater ſuch 
juices as ſhould irritate v r. appetites and paſſions, ſhould raiſe them to an im- 
moderate degree, and ſhould alſo vitiate the vital powers of man with diſeaſes, and 
by degrees bring him down to death. And that the fruit of the tree of life being 
ſuited to maintain the vital principles of animal nature, ſhould keep the fleſh and 
bloud in a temperate ſtate of health, and preſerve the appetites and paſſions in that 
moderation, as to be always ſubje& to. reaſon and within the rules of innocence : 
And that it had alſo ſome latent virtue, to heal all manner of diſorders which 
could poſſibly come upon human nature, if any could come, in a ſtate of innocence 
and virtue. It is deſcribed as a plant both of healing and of immortality. Rev. 
xxii, 2, And God would not ſuffer Adam, who was guilty of death, to taſte of it 
after his fall, leſt he ſhould raiſe ſome falſe hope thereby to have healed himſelf af 
all the poiſonous effects of the forbidden tree of knowlege, and ſhould neglect the 
ſalvation of the promiſed Mgſtab. . T no 3. 

But the chief reaſon for which I mention theſe two trees here, is to ſhew, that as 
there was an appointed figure, ſeal or ſymbol of immortal life and happineſs, as 
well as of evil and death, both growing in this garden of - paradiſe : So there was a 
real covenant or pro niſe of life made to perſevering obedience, as well as a law that 
threatened miſery and death to man, if he were diſobedient to his maker. 

Perhaps alſo & might- farther prove, that there was a cavenant of life and pra- 
miſe of - immortality, and advanced happineſs upon condition of perfect obedience, 
from many texts of ſcripture. | 
Vol. VI. K k | The 
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The firſt is Rom. ii. 7. where the apoſtle is rather repreſenting the terms of the 
covenant of works, than the terms of the covenant of grace, and ſays, God will ren- 
der indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul of man that doth 
evil; but eternal life, with glory and honour to them who by patient continuance inwell- 
doing ſcek for glory and honour, and immortality.” And verſe 10. © glory, honour, 
and peace to every man that worketh good.” Here let it be obſerved, that the apoſtle, 
from the eighteenth verſe of the firſt chapter to the twenty firſt verſe of the third, is 
evidently laying all mankind under condemnation by the law, and not deſcribing the 
falvation which comes by the covenant of grace; and therefore he uſes the words 
glory, honour, peace, immortality, eternal life, which are the promiſes of a cove- 
nant of works, but not a word of pardon, grace, or ſalvation, which are the pro- 
miſes of a better covenant: And he repreſents the means of attaining theſe origi- 


nal bleſſings to be * working of good, and patient continuance in well doing, 


Unojuov is Ty dab, that is, continuance in one good work without interruption 
or imperfection; but not a word of repentance and faith, as the means of obtaining 
theſe bleſſings. Theſe are therefore the proper terms of the law of innocency and 
covenant of works, and this is the promiſe made to perfect obedience, by which 
no man now ſince the fall can be juſtified, as is expreſsly aſſerted, Rom. iii. 20. 
though innocent Adam might have attained immortality, eternal life, honour, and 

lory by it. . | 
F Text il. It is the covenant of works with the terms of it, as expreſſed in the 
books of Moſes, which is cited by St. Paul, Gal. iii. 12. The man that doth the 
commands ſhall live in or by them: And Rom. x. g. this is called . the righte- 
ouſneſs of the law, that is, that which intitles a man to the promiſe of life. And 
Rom. vii. 10. The commandment of the law which was ordained to life, ” ſhews 
that life and immortality would have been the reward of obedience to it. 

Text III. It will add perhaps ſome force to this in order to prove a 


promiſe of glory and immortality made ro Adam, it we conſider, that when the 


apoſtle expreſſes the fallen ſtate of man, he ſays, Rom. iii. 23. © All have ſinned, 
and come ſhort of the glory of God, that is, have loſt all hope of that glory of 
God, that glorious ftate in immortality which God promiſed, and to which man 


| would have been entitled by his obedience, as chapter ii. verſe 7. before cited. 


Text IV. There 1s another text alſo which has been uſed to prove, that Adam was 
not merely under a law with a threatening, but alſo under a covenant with a pro- 
miſe ; and that is, Hoſea vi. 7. They like men have tranſgreſſed the cove- 
nant : But in the original it is, they have tranſſ the covenant like Adam; 
which imports that Adam was under a covenant of life, as well as a law that threa- 
tened death: For there muſt be a pou of life as well as threatening of death to 
make a law become a covenant. But I proceed to the next propoſition. - 


| Propoſition VI. Adam broke the law of his maker, loſt his image and his fa- 
vour, forfeited the hopes of immortality, and expoſed himſelf to the threatening of 
God, to many forrows in life, and at laſt to death, Gen. iii. 17. And God 
faid io Adam, becauſe thou haſt eaten of the tree which I commanded thee, ſaying, 
thou ſt alt not eat of it; curſed is the ground for thy fake z in ſorrow ſhalt thou 
cat of it all the days of thy life: In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat thy bread, 
till thou return unto the ground ; for Cuſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou 
2cturn. a ds' 4 0 5% . | [i 5 153 e FL 
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Now that Adam loſt the image of God, that is, broke his habit of holineſs, or 
deſtroyed the inward principle of virtue and piety, is evident from the nature of 
things, as I have ſhewn under the third queſtion, propoſition the eighth. By making 
ſuch an inroad upon conſcience, by ſinning againſt ſo much light, by giving ſuch a 
toole to ſinful appetite, by loſing both his owa delightful ſenſe of the favour and love 
of God, and thereby, loſing his own love to God; his reaſon and conſcience grew weak 
to ſubdue or reſtrain his inclinations to evil things, his corrupt appetites {till prevai- 
led further upon him, for he was forſaken of God, and had not any peculiar aids 
from heaven to reſiſt temptation. | | 
And that he loſt alſo the favour of God, and ſome peculiar privileges of the 
ſtate of innocence, is plain ; for he who uſed to converſe with God with pleaſure, 
and was well acquainted with the voice of the Lord God in the garden, by former 
delightful converſe with him, Gen. iii. 8% now heard the voice of the Lord in the 
garden, and Adam and his wife hid themſelves from the preſence of the Lord : ” 
And when God called after him, verſe 9. Adam ſaid, I heard thy voice in the 
garden, and I was afraid, becauſe I was naked, and hid myſelf. 5 
Here it may be noted, that it is very probable, though Adam and Eve had no gar- 
ments in their ſtate of innocency, yet they were not entirely naked, but were cove- 
red with a bright ſhining light or glory, as a token of their own innocence, and 
the divine favour and preſence ; ſuch glory as angels ſometimes a in, and 
ſuch as Chriſt wore on the holy mount, ſuch as arrayed him like a bright cloud at 
his aſcent to heaven, and ſuch as ſaints ſhall: put on at the reſurrection, when 
they ſhall be raiſed in power and glory. But God may be juſtly ſuppoſed to take 
away his clothing of glory from them, upon their ſin, as a token of his withdraws» 
ing his favour and preſence : For without-this ſuppoſition how could they be ſaid to 
be more naked after their ſin than they were before? And how could our firſt. pa+ 
—_— — ſenſible of any nakedneſs, if they had- not loſt ſomething which 
clothed them | | f ö | | 
God alſo further manifeſted his diſpleaſure, by © curſing the ground for their 
ſakes, and pronouncing upon Adam and Eve many ſorrows, pains and labours in this 
life, and their * returning to duſt ” in death. verſes 16—19,,  __ „ 14} 
EY | ” 3 0 


Propoſition VII. Adam after his ſin propagated his kind, or produced his off; 
ſpring according to the law of nature; not in the moral likeneſs or image of 
od, not in righteouſneſs and true holineſs, but in his own ſinful likeneſs, as one 
fallen from God, with irregular paſſions, appetites to evil, corrupt inclinations, and 
linful nature. See Gen. v..4—3. cited under propoſition III. Thoſe expreſſions in 
Job ſeem alſo to refer to the ſame degeneracy, 4 What is man that he ſhould be 
clean, or the ſon of man that he ſhould be righteous ? Who can bring a. clean 
thing out of an unclean? Not one.“ 55 xv. 14. and chapter xiv. 4. David alſo ſays 
the ſame thing, Pſal. li. 3. I was ſhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my 

mother conceive me. | | 

Some perſons would perſuade us, that theſe words are only an hyperbolical 
vation o David's early 1 to evil from his childhood: But the 
text is ſtrong and plain in aſſerting ſin ſome way to belong to his very conception, 
and to be conveyed from his natural parents, which is a different idea from his 
actual ſins, or even from his early propenſity to ſin in his infancy: It aſſerts and 
ſnews the cauſe or ſpring both of this evil propenſity and of his actual ſinning which 
operated before he 4 So that cheſs expreſſions cannot. be an hyperbole, or 
nd 4 rat © 
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figurative exaggeration of what is, but it ſeems to be a downright fiction of what 
is not, if original pravity be not thus conveyed and derived. | 

If we look into the beginning of the bible, we ſhall find Moſes deſcribing the 
univerſal corruption of mankind. Gen. vi. 5. Every imagination of the thoughts 
of the heart of man was only evil continually,” And verſe 12. + All fleſh had 
corrupted it's way on the earth. And chapter viii. 22. The imagination of man's 
heart is evil from his youth.” So univerſal and ſo early a corruption mull be 
ſuppoſed to ſpring from an univerſal and early cauſe, that is, their propagation from 
a ſintul original. A SIT 2 8 
That rh ret jews were acquainted with this doctrine, and that this was the 
ſentiment which they had derived from their reading the old teſtament, will ſuffici- 
ently ap to any one from the apocryphal writings, which were the product of 
fore wife and knowing men among them. See 2 Eſdr. iii. 21. For the firſt 
Adam bearing a wicked heart, tranſgreſſed and was overcome, and ſo be all 
they that be born of him. Thus infirmity was made permanent, and the law 
alſo in the heart of the people, with the malignity of. the root *, ſo that the 
good departed away and the evil abode ſtill. 2 Eſdr. iv. 30. * For the grain 
of evil ſeed hath been ſown in the heart of Adam from the beginning, that is, by 
the devil; and how much ungodlineſs hath it brought up unto this time? and 
how much ſhall it yet bring forth till the time of threſhing ſhall come?” 
2 Eſdr. vii. 11. < When Adam tranſgreſſed my ſtatutes, then way decreed what is 
now done: Then were the entrances of this world made narrow, that is, full of 
pain as the hebrew imports, in which . probably this was firſt written: 
they are but few, dS evil, full of peril very paintul : For the entrances 
of the elder world were wide and ſure, and brought immortal fruit; that is, 
in the world -of innocency, men would have been without pain and lived 
to immortality. Verſe 46. © It had been better, that is, happier for man not to 
have given the earth to Adam, or elſe when it was given him, to have reſtrained 
him from ſinning: for what profit is it for men now in this preſent time to 
hve in heavmeſs, and afier death to look for puniſhment? O thou, Adam, what 
haſt thou done? for though it was thou that. ſinned, thou art not fallen alone, 
but we all that come of thee.” Eccluſ. xl. 1. Great travail is created for 
every man, and a heavy yoke is upon the ſons of Adam, from the day that 
they go out of their mother's womb till the day that they return to the mo: 
tier ot all things, that is, to earth.“ Theſe were the ſentiments of the ancient 
Jetes. 4 F - ©." of : 

St. Paul mentiens his fentiments on this ſubjeRt in his epiſtle to Rome and 
Corinth, which ſhall be cited immediately; for he had well learned this doctrine. 
Nor do I think that text, Epbeſ. fi. 1-—4. can be well difmiſſed from the 
fervice of this zrgument, where the apoſtle tells the Epheſians, ** you. gentiles were 
dead 1a trefpaſſes and fins, wherein = walked according to the courſe of this 
world, and the ſpirit that now worketh in the children of diſubedience : Among 
whom alſo we,” that is, Jews, who were the peculiar people of God, or we chriſtians 
who are now ſanctißed, even e alſo had aur canyerſation in time paſt, oy 


* * 


»The meaning ſeems to be this, though the law or rale of duty fill remain written in the hearts 
of mea, yet there is ſuch a malignity, or ſinful. tendency derived from Alam our root, that the prin- 
ciple of obedience. is departed and tne principle of tranſgreſſion abides, while the conſcience preſer ves 
the rule of duty in man's heart or ſoul, and yer he has a propenſmy or inclination to diſobey it. # 
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juſts of our fleſh, fulfilling the deſires of the fleſh and af the mind; and were 
by nature the children of wrath even as others, that is, as heathens. Even we 
were dead in fin,” verſe 3. This is the plain deſcription of all mankind, both 
Jews and gentiles. Surely they were not born alive by nature in a ſtate of 
righteouſnels, and afterwards, made themſelves. dead in ſin; but they were dead - 
born, that is, born in ſin by nature, or through a corrupted nature derived from 
their parents, and were children of wrath by nature, or expoſed to the anger 
of God. But this belongs rather to the next propoſition. 5 | 


Propoſition. VIII. As Adam produced his off-ſpring like himſelf, deſtitute of 
the image of God, or defiled with ſigful inclinations, ſo he alſo produced them 
deſtitute of the favour of God, or in à ſtate of disfavour with their maker, 
becauſe under the fame - ſentence . of ,condemnation, miſery and death together 
with himſelf. As I have proved this before, by ſhewing that pains and agonies, 
and often death itſelf, which is the appointed puniſhment = ſin, ſeizes upon 
children immediately from their birth, beſore they are capable of committing . 
actual ſing. ſo there are ſome ſcriptures which lead us into the ſame: ſentiment, 
as Job xiv. 1. Man that. is born of a woman is of few days and full of trouble.“ 
that is, his ſhort life, and his -troubles or miſeries proceed from his very birth, 
or his propagation from his ſinful and mortal quan Otherwiſe God would not 
not have appointed his nobleſt creature in this world to have been born to 
trouble. Yet this is the caſe: Man is born to trouble as the ſparks fiy up- 
wards,”- Job v. 7. that is, naturally, for it is owing to his birth and his natural 
derivation from a ſinful ſtock : We are a miſerable race of beings, ſp:inging from 
a corrupted, and dying root, prone to ſin and liable to ſorrows and ſufferings.. | 
Vet let it be obſerved here concerning one-man, even Jeſus Chriſt, that : 
he be the ſon of Adam in a large ſenſe, yet by this propagation he falls not under 
that guilt and condemnation nor that degeneracy of nature and thoſe ſinful pro- 
penſities which are conveyed to the reſt of Adam's poſterity: And the reaſon is 
plain, viz. becauſe he was not the ſon of Adam by natural generation or pro- 

tion, but by a miraculous operation of God and his Spirit, taking part of the 
y, or fleſh, and bloud of the virgin Mary, and making a man-child of it: As 
Luke i. 34, 35. Now this part of the body of the virgin which was aſſumed by 
Chrift, being not a human perſon, bur mere animal matter, came not under the 
general condemning ſentence of Adam,. and of all thoſe which are naturally derived 
from him; and it was alſo. purifyed from any inherent vicious ferments, which 
might reſide in the animal nature of the virgin: And thus Chriſt had no original 
lin inherent; nor even imputed by the ſame conſtitution, and on the ſame account 
as other children have ; but was perfectly innocent; and conſequently. he had nat 
been expoſed to ſuffer ſickneſs and death which other children are expaſed. to, nor 
ſubje&t to any. of our ſorrows, if he had not been a voluntary undertaker to reſcue 
and redeem fallen man, by having all our ſins imputed to him and ſuffered in our 
ſtead. But this is only a thought by the way. Aa: 
IL us proceed farther in the proof of this ſentence of condemnation and death, 
coming upon all mankind for the ſin of Adam, and let St. Paul in the fifth chapter 
of the epiſtle to the Romans he brought as a conſiderable witneſs. I think this chap- 
ter cannot be fairly conſtrued to any other ſenſe; See verſes 12— 14. On theſe and 
the following verſes I defire to make theſe plain and eaſy remarks. N 
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RNemark I. Here Alam and Chrift are ſet up as two diſtinct heads or repteſerita- 


tives of their ſeveral families: Adam was che head of all mankind who became ſin- 
ful and mortal by the corruption of out nature, and Chriſt was the head of the new 
creation, or of the ſaints who obtain righteouſneſs and life by divine grace. Verſe 
12—14. the apoſtle ſays, As by one man ſin entered into the world, and death by 
ſin, ſo death paſſed upon all men, for that all have ſinned ;; or as ſome render it, in 
whom all have ſinned:“ And chat with full as —  — ee Levi 
vii. 9. And then 
the apoſtle gives this reaſon to prove this headſhip of Adam: For, lach he, until 
the law, that is, from the creation of man till the law of Moſes, fin was in the 
world; but fin is not imputed where there is no law: This cannot mean, where 
chere is no explicite and poſitive law, for the heathens have ſin imputed to them 
who had no ſuch explicite poſitive plain law given them; but his meaning is, that 
fin is never imputed where there is no law divinely eſtabliſhed, no- conſtitution 
of duty and Jew at all; * Yet, ſaith he, death reigned from Adam to Moſes, ” 
that is, yet ſin was imputed and puniſhed by death, even upon all mankind both 
t and ſmall, before Moes's law: And the inference is, therefore there was ſome 
aw or conſtitution during all the time from Adam to Moſes, by and according to 
which ſin was imputed to mankind; and death was executed upon them according 
to this law. Now what law could that be beſides the law or — which ſaid 
to Adam as a tepreſentative, and ſurety for all his poſterity, In the day thou ſinneſt 
thou ſhalt die? | LLC? 1 1 N 
Remark. II. Obſerve that the apoſtle carries his argument yet farther. Sin 
was imputed, and death reigned or was executed even upon thoſe that had not ſin- 


ned after the ſimilitude of s tranſgreſſion; that is, who had not finned pe 
1 | ad 


1 

y againſt an 9 and poſitive command given to themſelves as Adam 
done. Now this n include children or infants, if it does not chiefly refer to 
them; for © death reigned over them, death was executed upon them; and this 
muſt be by ſome law or conſtitution, by which ſin was in ſome reſpe& imputed to 
them who had not committed actual ſin; for without ſome ſuch law or conſtitution 
ſin would never have been imputed, nor death executed on children. ' Yet fur- 
Remark III. Let us conſider that death does not come upon thoſe who had not 
ſinned actually and r a mere affliftion, ' or as a neceſſary and natural ef- 
ir father Adam's ſin and death; but it was at firſt the 
threatening of the law, and now it is a proper and legal puniſhment of ſin: For it 
is ſaid, that this fin brought condemnation upon all men. verſe 18. Now this 
is a legal term, and ſhews us that death is not only a natural but a penal evil, and 
comes upon infants conſidered as accounted guilty and condemned; not for their 
own fins, for they had none; but for the fin of Adam their legal head, or repreſen 

tative, and ſurety, according to this conſtitution, or law, or covenant. 
In this eighteenth verſe, the expreſſion is very ſtrong : by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation.” It is true the words © judgment 

2 — * | | | | | RF ane 


cion has been made to this natural and obvious 'expolition'of this ar- 
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The author has read what o 
handled by the 


| as ha 
ü lain ſenſe, and ſuch cooley 2 from this oppoſition, that he leaves what he 
has here ſaid as ſufficient to 12 tion, to the underſtanding of a fincere and honeſt reader, 
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came are nat in the original; but if theſe words be not ſupplied, you muſt neceſ- 
farily ſupply ſome other word of equal importance to make ſenſe, or you mult re- 

| peat the word offence, or fin, or guilt; and ſay, . by the offence or fin of one 
man, fin came upon all men, who are the ſeed of Alam, or it was imputed to 
them to condemnation, . And it is poſſible this may be the moſl proper way of ſup- 
plying that elliptical way of ſpeaking, viz. by repeating the word . Fo, or offence.” 
And ſo in the. following part of the verſe, by the righteouſneſs of one, not the 
free gift, but rhaps it ſhould be, © rightequſneſs came * all thoſe, who are 
the ſeed of 25 to juſtification of life . And it may be yet farther remar- 
" MEE; 
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Remark IV. that in the original greek it is not ſaid, © by the offence of one, 
but by one offence,” that is, by the offence of Adam, when he ſtood, as the 
head or ſurety of all his off-ſpring, and brought ſin and death upon them by his diſ- 
obedience, as verſe 19. by one man's di ience many were made or conſtitu- 
ted ſinners, ” alesana, that is, became ſubject to guilt and death by a righteous 
conſtitution : JAM. the 16. verſe ſeems to have the ſame meaning, where -one 
ſingle offence gs, repreſented as condemning us through Adam, and ſtands in a way 
of 1 or oppoſition to the many offences which are pardoned through Jeſus 
n ni | | 


FF | 1 5 i urns een N 
Remark V. There is yet a farther reaſon implied in this chapter, to prove that 
Adam conveyed ſin _ death to his poſterity, — merely as the natural ſpring or 
arent of their race by ation, but as a federal head and repreſentative of all 
bis off-ſpring, and invo — them in his own guilt, or liableneſs to miſery and 
death by his on act of diſobedience, Take it thus. As Adam and Chriſt are here 
1 by the apoſtle as the two ſprings of ſin and righteouſneſs, of death and 
ite to mankind, which is agreed by all in their expoſitions of the laſt half of Rom. 
v. and 1 Cor. xv. fo the one is repreſented as a type and figure of the other. Adam 
2 or type of CÞrift in this very reſpect, verſe 14. And Chriſt is called 
the “ ſecond man, and the laſt Adam, for this very reaſon. 1 Cor. xiv. . 45, 
47, 49- As one was the \pring of life, ſo the other was the ſpring of death to 
all their particular ſeed. or off ſpring. 1 Cor. xv. 22, 23. „ 002 
Now Chriſt is not only a ſpring of life, as he conveys a new nature and a princi- 
ple of holineſs to his ſeed, bury is repreſented as the ſpring of juſtifying righte- 
ouſneſs, or of juſtification, and of eternal life and happineſs ; as procuring it for 
them by his own perſonal actions, by his own obedience and ſufferings : So Adam 
is not only a ſpring of fin and death to all mankind who are his ſeed, as he 
conveys a ſinful nature to them, but as he brings ſin and guilt, condemnation 
and death upon them by his .own perſonal diſobedience. And indeed this is what 
the apoſtle, Ram. v. from the. fifteenth -varle to the end, chiefly inſiſts upon, viz. it is 
by one man's righteouſneſs the free gift, or rather righteouſneſs, came upon all 
men, that is, all his ſeed. unto juſtification, of life; and it is by the offence of one 
man all men, who are the ſeed of Adam, are laid under condemnation, ** verſe 18. 
As it is by the obedience, of one man many were made righteous, or juſtified, ſo 
by one man's A many were made fingers, ” or ſtopd as guilty and con- 
demned before God . 6 1 333 K u Hi Nie 


* Orif theword *<all ” in this place. ſhould be conftried to mean all mankind, it is full the righteouſ: 
refs of Crifly which bis raided this way of ge for al men, or this offer of Jae, all 
_—_ —— all do not actually accept of it. 45 _ | . 
2 e texts cied under this queſtioa are i vindicated more at large ny writers on 
this ſubject, elder and later. W n. ay 
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eye, in this chapter, is the cunveyance of condemnation and death to the ſeed of 


marily and diſtind ly contain 3 endowments and pre- eminence conferred 
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256 Does the word of God give thit accoumt of things? Queſt, Vin. 
It is true indeed, that Chriſt trains up and prepares his children for eternal life, 
by making them his children, by renewing them after the image of God his Father, 
or aiter his own likeneſs, or by giving them a holy nature, a principle of divine 
life, without which it is impoſſible they ſhould be made actual partakers' of happi- 
neſs; and ſo he is typified by Adam, who conveyed a ſinful nature, or his own ſinful 
image to his children: But the chief thing which the apoltle ſeems to have in his 


Adam, and a juſtifying righteouſneſs and eternal life to the ſeed of Chrif, by their 
being the common heads or repreſentatives, as well as the fathers or fountains, of 
their diſtinct houſeholds or off. rings; the one involving his off · ſpring whom he 
repreſented in his on ſin way death, and the other acquiring for his off-ſpring 
w wa, he repreſented, righteouſneſs, that is, a right to life and eternal happi- 
' * Objeftion I. Some perſons have N prog chat. it confuſes and perplexes our ideas, 
to treat of mankind thus as one collective body, or to ſuppoſe that the race of 
man have ruined themſelves in Adam their head; whereas, ſay they, the ſcripture 
often tells us, that God will judge every man perſonally and particularly according 
to his own works. I anſwer; 3 | | 
Anſwer. It takes away all this ſuppoſed confuſion, and makes our ideas very diſ. 
tin& and plain, if we conſider that in the 3 ſentence of ruin and condemnation 
for the firſt ſin of Adam, mankind may be reckoned as one collective body, under 
one head, falling under this univerſal condemnation by the original law of creation, 
and the conſtitution of the covenant of works, ſince it is evidently repreſented in 
this manner in ſeveral verſes in Romans v. 12—27, Whereas in the laſt judgment 
every one will be perſonally judged and acquitted or condemned according to 
their perſonal behaviour under the ſeveral particular conſtitutions or diſpenſations 
both of law or grace which they have enjoyed. Ranger 
Odjection II. We are informed by the word of God, that there have been two 
general fathers, viz. Adam and Noah : Now there are three particulars that do ſum- 


ypon Adam in his innocent ſtate, 1. The bleſſing of *gation. 2. The domi- 
nion over the brutes.” 3. The image of God in which he was made: All which are 
contained in Gen. i. 27, 28. Now the very ſame bleſſings and marks of excellency 
are by God himſelf declared and pronounced more expreſsly and emphatically at 
the reſtoration of the world by Noab and His ſons, and for the moſt part in the 
ſame words. Gen. ix. 1. God bleſſed Noah and his ſons, and ſaid to them, be fruit- 
ful and multiply, and repleniſh the earth.” Verſe 2. * The fear of you, and the 
dread of you, ſhall be upon every beaſt, and fowl, and fiſh, &c. They are deli- 
vered into your hand; every moving thing that liveth ſhall be mear for you, ” 
that is, you have licence to kill and eat them. And again it is ſaid, Gen. ix. 6. 
« Whoſo ſheddeth man's bloud, by man ſhall his bloud be ſhed : For in the 
image of God made he man. | ** r 

ow ſay the objectors, this is a clear and undoubted demonſtration that the judg- 
ment which came on all men to condemnation, and the ſion of man out of 
paradiſe, did no way alter the primary relation in which God ſtood to man, and 
man to God. The love, regard and providence of God towards mankind in gene- 
ral, were ſtill the ſame as they were to man at his firſt formation; and our na- 
ture as derived from Noab, is attended with the ſame bleſſings, endowments and 
pre- eminence, both natural and moral, which were pronounced or 2 
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Alam, our firſt natural head as ſoon as he was created: And we no more derived 
a corrupt nature from our ſecond natural head, than we ſhould have done from the 
firſt, if he had never ſinned : And whatſoever came upon us in conſequence of the 
judgment to condemnation, viz, death, hard toil or r, and ſorrow, came up- 
on us no farther, nor in any ſenſe or degree, than what is perfectly conſiſtent with 
the original bleſſing pronounced on Adam at his firſt creation. | | 

Anſwer, This objeCtion as formidable as it ſeems, may have complete and effec- 
tual anſwers given to it in this manner. It is readily granted that all that is contai- 
ned in the bleſſing given to Noah is very conſiſtent with that curſe of God which 
came upon all men by the firſt ſin; but that curſe is not conſiſtent with the original 
bleſſing that was given to Adam: And though the words are in the main much the 
ſame, yet if we review the hiſtory and context, wes ſhall find the bleſſing of Adam 
and Noah differ greatly from each other in all the three particulars mentioned. 

1. It is evident that the bleſſing firſt mentioned relates chiefly to propagation, 
and the continuance” and ſupport of man 'on the earth ; but Adam's bleſſing was 
without thoſe multiplied pains and ſorrows, which after the firſt ſin, fell upon wo- 
men in child-birth: It was a bleſſing of ſuſtentation, or .nouriſhment. of man on 
the earth, without hard toil and ſweat of the brows: It was a bleſſing without a 
| curſe on the ground to hinder or deſtroy the fruitfulneſs thereof: It was a bleſ- 
ſing without death and returning to our duſt, which hinders the repleniſhing of the 
earth : Whereas the bleſſing of Noah did not take away the pains of child · bea- 
ring from women, nor the hard toil and ſweat of men, nor that threatened death, 
which Foy en 6 the earth continually. 48 

Let it be obſerved alſo, that this bleſſing on Noah ſeems directly to refer to that 
vaſt deſolation which was brought on the earth, and the lives of men by the flood, 
as the context plainly ſnews; and that God would not repeat this ſtroke, nor ſuf - 
fer the earth to be depopulated by beaſts or men. Gen. ix. 1—7. 

And 1 add farther, * Lamech ſeemed to have the ſpirit of prophecy when 
he called his ſon Noab, ſaying, This ſame ſhall comfort us concerning our 
work and toil of our hand, becauſe of the ground which the Lord hath curſed. ”? 
Gen. v. 29, Yet the curſe coming upon the ground abides ſtill in a greater meaſure 
from Adam to this day, for it brings forth thorns and thiſtles in abundance. Now 
Noah might well be ſaid to comfort his fellow-labourers on the ground, fince he 
began to be a huſbandman and planted. a vineyard, ” Gen. ix. 20, that is, he 
invented, or rather greatly improved the art of huſbandry and cultivation of the 
earth, and thereby lightened much of the toil of man and the curſe. 

2, To Adam was given dominion over the brutes, which carries in it more than 
merely the bleſſing of Noah, viz. ** That the fear of you and the dread of you 
thall be upon every beaſt,” &c. For notwithſtanding this fear and dread of the 
human form and e, which in many inſtances appears amongſt the brutal crea- 
tion, yet ſometimes, ever ſince Noah's bleſſing, they now bite or - ſting men to 
death, and ſometimes tear them to pieces, which calamitous diſaſters would never 
have befallen innocent Adam, or his innocent ſeed ; for it was fin only that brought 
death into the world. f | | | 
And if hy 4 and his ſons had licence to By ane eat birds and beaſts, which was 
not given to Adam, a very ingenious writer, or  Cheyne the phyſician, ſuppoſes 
that this was deſigned in he wn of God to wean the Fu of 5 95 — 
the flood, thereby to diminiſh or limit their t wickedneſs : And probably it 
had this effect to ſhorten lite, which vegetable food would have prolonged. 
Vor. 'T | | 23. The 
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3. The image of God in which Adam was made at firſt conſiſted eminently, if 
we will believe St. Paul, © in righteouſneſs and true holineſs. *' pb. iv. 24. for the 
chriſtian is required to * put off the old man, that is, the ſinful temper which he 
brought into the world with him, which is corrupt, -and to be renewed in the 
ſpirit of their mind, to put on the new man, or holy „ which after God, that 
is, in reſemblance of God, is created in righteouſneſs and true holineſs.” Where- 
as that part of the image of God, which remained after the fall was the natural 
image of God, viz. the en faculties and immortality of the ſoul, or the poli- 
tical image of God in a degree of dominion over the creatures; ſo. the image of 
God ſignifies. 1 Cor. ii. 7. Or perhaps in the corporeal image, or form, that 
is, in that ma eſty of ſtature and countenance wherein God himſelf appeared and 
converſed with Adam in the garden; but the moral image was loſt or defaced, 
or elſe it could not be ſaid to be renewed. ‚ 

I think it is ſufficiently evident that the bleſſing given to Adam in innocency, 
and that given to Noab after the fall, differed in ſuch very important thnigs that the 
one was conſiſtent with the condemnation and curſe for ſin, and the other was not: 
And conſequently the race of man is far from ſtanding in the love and favour of 
God in the ſame manner as Adam ſtood while he was he was innocent. 


Thus in a few pages, I think I have made it appear, that the holy ſcripture both 
in the old and new teſtament, and the jewiſb church in the intermediate time, 
ſeem to give us the ſame ſentiments of the conveyance of fin, miſery, and 
death from the firſt man Adam to all his off-ſpring, and encourage us to receive, 
as divine truth, that fame doctrine of original bn, which human reaſon approves as 
moſt probable. : | 
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ner ee n 
What can the light of nature diſcover concerning the proper penalty due 
to the fin of man, or the proper puniſhment inflicted on man for fin? 


Firſt, I E I it be obſerved here, that we muſt diſtinguiſh between the natural 
| conſequences of ſin, and the legal penalty appointed for it by God as a 
governor. The queſtion therefore is not, what can the light of nature diſcover 
of the dreadful conſequences of ſin among mankind ? But what can it diſcover to 
be the proper penalty for ſin appointed or inflicted by the maker and governor of 
the world“. After this diſtinction we may proceed to anſwer theſe enquiries 
according to the following propoſitions. N a 
| | Propoſition J. 

Il know it has been ſaid upon ſome occaſions, that God, as the wiſe creator and governor of the 
world, has appointed ſuch a connexion between fin and ſorrow, that the natural effects or conſequents of 
fin may be reckoned the appointed or legal penalties of it. And no doubt there is ſo far a truth in it, 25 
that on ſome occaſions it may be proper to ſet things in this light, to ſhew the wiſdom of providence. 
Bat ſtill it muſt be acknowledged there is a real — between the natural connexion of things by 


God as creator, and the eſtabliſhed or appointed laws and rules of government, made by the ſame 
as a ruler of the world: And this will plainly appear in what follows, h 
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Propoſition I. The remorſe or anguiſh of conſcience is not ſo properly a puniſn- 
ment inflicted of God upon man for las but it is rather a cer — aſi or 
effect of guilt. It is an inward. vexation of mind that ariſes when the ſinner ſeri- 
ouſly conſiders and reflects on the provocation he has given to his almighty maker 
by his own folly and rebellion, and a painful fear and expectation of the vengeance 
due to ſuch, crimes. This can neither be transferred nor conveyed to 
any. other perſon whatſoever, but is confined to the heart or conſcience of the cri- 
minal ; It flows from his own conſciouſneſs of his own perſonal offence, which con- 
ſciouſneſs can belong only to himſelf, and can. raiſe thoſe ſharp inward ſeli-re- 
— nane buy hmndgls 3 1 25 N 


Propoſition II. Man's continuance in ſin after his firſt crime, and the ſinful incli- 
nations and growing depravity of his heart, whether they be conſidered as in him- 
ſelf, or as communicated to his off - ſpring, cannot properly be inflicted by the 
hand of God as a penal evil, or as a legal puniſhment for his firſt ſin: For 
though man be a ſinner, God remains eternally holy, and he cannot infuſe any de- 

of unholineſs into the nature of his creatures, nor conſtrain them by any po- 
ſitive influence to continue in their diſobedience, though they have begun to difobey 
him. =, | 70 

It follows therefore, that the continuance of man in a courſe of fin, his vicious 
inclinations and the depravity of his nature, whether abiding and encreaſing in 
himſelf, or tranſmitted to his off-ſpring, muſt be conceived rather as the natural 
effect and conſequence of his firſt diſabedience to God, contrary to the laws of his 
reaſon and conſcience, as I have ſhewn under queſtion III. propoſitions VIII. IX, 


Theſe are not to be eſteemed as a proper penalty or puniſhment inflicted by the hand 
of God, his maker or his governor. 


Yet it muſt be acknowledged too, that had there not been ſuch a federal repre- 
ſentation of all the race of men, in or by their firſt parent as their ſurety, whereby 
the children were fallen under the general ſentence of condemnation together with 
their parents; ſurely I think a juſt and gracious God would never have ſuffered 
the innocent children of a criminal parent to be infected and tainted with the vicious 
terments of fleſh and bloud, and thoſe corrupt appetites and paſſions which are now 
tranſmitted to children from that firſt parent; but he would have found a way to 
prevent that ſinful contagion. See queſtion IT. propoſitions IV, V. VI. 

But now it may be fairly allowed, ſince children are involved in this general and 
original condemnation by the ſin of their parent, the great God, as an offended 
governor, lets his appointed courſe of nature take it's way, and communicate 
the natural effect of one man's fin to his off- ſpring in the depravation of their 
temper, and vicious inclinations *. - . N 

And it may be further allowed, that man having provoked his maker by ſin, 
and he with his off - ſpring lying under condemnation, they may be all left under 
the aſſaults of numerous temptations, and they have forfeited all manner of aſ- 
ſiſtances that they might otherwiſe have hoped for from their maker againſt new 
temptations and new dangers of ſinning; fo that God may leave man to his own. 
evil appetites, and the inclinations. of his corrupt heart; and then he has. only, 
the natural powers of his — and conſcience left him to reſiſt temps 

2 tations 


® See the objections and anſwers at the end of the firſt eſſay, 
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tations from within and without, which powers are naturally darkened and weake- 
ned by his fall K eee, e, 


Propoſition III. Man having once broke the law of his maker and violated his 
allegiance to the univerſal governor of the world, hath for ever deprived himſelf of 
all hope of obtaining or recovering any ſpecial favours from his maker by perfect 
obedience ; for he can never undo the evil that he hath done: He who hath ſinned 
but once, can never more plead innocence, or acquire a right to any bleſſing 
which he might hope for- if he had continued innocent and obedient. Whether this 
may be eſteemed only as a natural conſequent of ſin, I will not now difpute ; but 
- rather ſeems a penal forfeiture of all his hopes, and of his s further 
_ favours. : | | 
And this hope of favour from his maker and his God, to be obtained by perfect 

obedience, is ſtill put further out of the reach of man, when it is evident he con- 
tinues to practiſe diſobedience, and multiplies his offences againſt God, his maker, 
in the courſe of life. * 71 | 


Propoſition IV. Man having ſinned againſt a being fo greatly ſuperior to him- 
ſelf e and n wn well as in auchority, he could never do or ſuffer 
any thing by way of recompence or penalty, that would make full atonement 
or ſatisfaction to God for his offence. . 8 
: 1. All that he ebuld do, in a way of obedience or ſervice for time to come, 

. would be no more than his duty which he owes to his maker by the law of nature; 
and if he had not ſinned, God has a right to all his duty; and therefore future obe- 
dience could never atone for a paſt ſin. 3 | 
2. All that man could ſuffer would make no ſatisfaction for the offence : For if 
offences amongſt our fellow-creatures of different characters, ſuch as a neighbour, a 
a brother, a father, a king, are aggravated according to the character and dignity of the 
perſon offended, then the offence againſt God is as highly aggravated above all offences 
of fellow-creatures, as the nature of God is ſuperior to the nature of creatures : 
And if this be fo, then every offence againſt an infinite God, carries a ſort of infi- 
nity in the nature of it: And divine wiſdom only can fix the proper puniſhment 
for ſuch offences, though divine goodneſs may join with wiſdom, to ſet the actual 


1 


limits of it. 


Propoſition V. But thus much we may infer by our own reaſon, with more evi- 
dence and certainty, that man, by his againſt. his maker, has forfeited all his 
maker's benefits. The God having given man all that he has, viz. his nature 
and exiſtence, the life of his body and foul, all his powers, his comforts and his 
hopes, and this God being offended and provoked by the fin of his creature man, 
who has by wilful rebellion renounced his allegiance ; this God, I ſay, has a juſt 
right to reſume all that he has given him, he may take away all his own favours 
from a rebel, he may annihilate and deſtroy him utterly, both ſoul and body: And 
by this utter deſtruction, man is puniſhed with the everlaſting loſs of his being and 
conſciouſneſs, his ſoul and body, and all their comforts ; which deſtruction, as it is 
due to every fin againſt God, 4 perhaps it is a puniſhment not improper to be in. 
flicted for the leaſt ſin ; and yet it is in ſome fort commenſurate to the infinite evil 
contained in fin, as it is a loſs of all bleſſings for an infinite duration, that is, for 
ever and ever. Ne: Hops I Boe 
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But ſince, in actual tranſgreſſions, there are different Cas of vation, 
God in his wiſdom and juſtice may ſuit: the degree of puni nt exactly to the 
ee of every man's 0 and yet, by making any part of it eternal, may 
anſwer the infinite demerit of ſin, According to the different aggravations of ſin, 
God may deprive the ſinner of ſome of his powers, and of all his comforts, and 
leave him only an exiſtence in miſery for a thouſand years, or for ever: He may 
take away his bodily life, and leave his ſpirit according to it's own immortal na- 
ture, to exiſt ſor ever in ſorrow and anguiſh of mind, as a natural conſequence 
of ſin; he may deal with him as he pleaſes, and re-aſſume as many of his gifts and 
bleſſings as he will, limiting the exerciſes of his own goodneſs, or his puniſhing 
juſtice, as his wiſdom ſees fit; and he may alſo puniſh him with a moſt painſut 
ſenſe of new-inflicted evil, as well as witch the loſs of all good. This ſeems to 
me to be the moſt natural notion that man could arrive at by the mere light of 
reaſon, viz. that ſin againſt God forfeits all that man has received from God; 
and gives God, as a righteous governor, a right to reſume it all, or as much of. 
it as he pleaſes; and perhaps this is what is eminently ſignified by the word 
« death, ” which rar yt threatens as due to ſin. See more in the marginal note, and 
queſtion XI. ſection I. This therefore I ſhall treat of more largely and particularly. 
| | 1 ie. 


Propoſition VI. But firſt, I would take notice of that remark, which Mr. Loc 
makes on the laſt verſe of the firſt chapter of the epiſtle to the Romans, where the 
apoſtle expreſſeth himſelf thus concerning the wicked heathens, in our common 
reading, viz. Who knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit 
ſuch things are worthy of death. But Mr. Locke endeayours to correct this read- 
ing by a direct contradiction of it, and that borrowed from one manuſcript only; 
viz. Who knowing not the judgment of God, chat they which commit fuch 
things are worthy of death: That is, as he explains it, they knew not that God 
had pronounced death to be the wages of ſin. | 5 xls 

I grant indeed the heathens knew- it- not to be a divine revelation; but their 
own reaſon could and might tell them, that if they had offended God, the original 
and ſovereign giver of life, they had forfeited this life, and that God might deprive 
them of it, that is, them to death; and as he had given them health as well as 
life, ſo he might Abe down to the grave by many and long ſickneſſes and ſor: 
rows, depriving them of health and eaſe | .. 

Here then is a very natural and evident account whence all the maladies, ſuffe- 
rings, miſeries and death that attend ' mankind may ariſe. Reaſon teaches us that 
they are all the natural or penal effects of ſin, and of the anger of our maker for 
fin : For man being a rational and intelligent creature, muſt come out of the 
hands of a God perfectly holy and perfectly good, in a ſtate of innocence, virtue, 
health and peace this the goodneſs of God hems to require: And whatever pains 
or miſeries attend him, cannot be the neceſſary conſequences of his nature as a 

| aRd- 4 creature, 

* Here note, that as human life often includes not only exiſlence, but all the bleflings that attend it, 
and all poffible enjoyments whatſoever, more eſpecially ſuch as are viſible and ſenſibſe; fo the ward 
death“ in the general notion of it, and in the moſt obvious and common ſenſe of mankind, may rea- 
ſonably include a loſs of every thing which man poſſeſſed, that is, exiſtence itſelf together with all the 
bleſſings of it: And conſequently When = death was threatened for fin, it more obvioufly appeared to 
bgnify, that by fin man forfeited every thing that he had received from his maker. This, I ſay, mighe 

the firſt and moſt obvious fignification of the word ** death, ” when it was conſidered as reaching 


only to things viſible, though afterwards it's ſenſe might be e or limited on particular occaſions as 
tic inviſible world came further into the notice of men. | | 
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creature, becauſe as ſuch he anuſt be made innocent and undeſerving of pain; but 
it muſt be therefore the fruit of ſome voluntary choice of evil, or — ned 

univerſal offence againſt his maker. How can we ſuppoſe. that a juſt. and merci- 
ful God would inflict on every man ſo much natural evil, or pain and death, 

where there was no moral evil to deſerve it, no ſin to procure it? 
Propoſition VII. Reaſon or the light of nature would furthet inform us, that 
ſince all mankind are ſinners, and ſince God, the righteous governor of the 
world, ſees fit to puniſh them for their fins, and not to deal with them as 
though they were innocent, the ſame righteous God, as I hinted. before, would 
think it proper to puniſh \ er iniquities with greater miſeries, and to deal 
more gently with thoſe whoſe ſins were of a leſſer kind; or that ſuch who 
have ſome Sagan of virtue found among them, or leſs degrees of guilt,” ſhould 
feel a leſſer eaſier puniſiment. 4 2945241) r 


Propoſition VIII. Now the common obſervation that every man makes of 
the affaigs of this world may ſufficiently inform him, that there is almoſt an 
infinite difference in the moral characters and practices of men, and io their 
deſerts of puniſhment. It is plain as the ſun- beams, that all men in the world 
may be divided into theſe three ſorts of perſons. . | 
1. There are ſome perſons of an abandoned and profligate character, whoſe 
whole life is a continued affront to their maker; they have no regard to God 
as their Lord and ruler, they are perpetually guilty not only of wilful neglects 
of God, but of vile impieties and blaſphemies againſt him, as well as falſe or 
malicious, cruel or bloudy practices againſt their fellow- creatures. 
2. There are many others that have much leſs degrees of vice or impicty 
than the firſt ſort, and ſeem to be led into ſin, not from ſuch impious princi- 
les as the former, and practiſe it no farther than the common gratifications of 
kate and appetite, eaſe and indulgence ſtrongly allure them: They have ſeve- 
ral natural virtues, as temperance and humour, and compaſſion, they do 
ſome good and but little miſchief in the world, ſo that. if man were to be 
their judge, he would not know: whether to pronounce them good or bad, or 
perhaps rather would juſtify. them, - | 
3- There are a few whoſe lives for the moſt part are filled up with out- 
ward practices of virtue with regard to themſelves and their neighbours, as 
well as religion towards God, and there ſeems to be ſincere love in their hearts 
towards God their maker as far as man can ſee; there are all the ſigns of 
true piety in them, though it is granted there is no man innocent, not one 
of all mankind perfectly righteous, who doth good and ſinneth not. Theſe 
three diſtinct characters plainly appear to every obſerver, viz. the very good, 
the very bad, and the indifferent, which we cannot certainly determine whether 
they be good or bad. 


Propoſition IX. The ſame common obſervation will alſo inform us, that there are 
no ſuch actual diſtinctions in the providence and conduct of God as a governor, 
made amongſt mankind, by the comforts or ſorrows which are allotted to them 
here in this world, as do in any meaſure anſwer to or cotreſpond with theſe 

- three diſtinet moral characters of men according to their viſible virtues or = 
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va . Sometimes it falls out in the courſe of providence, that the beſt men, 
and thoſe that have leaſt of ſin in them, are made very unhappy even till death, 


unhappy than others, 
e, even by their : 


Propoſition XI. Whether the great God, the governor of the world, will on- 
ly continue the ſouls of __—_ their ſtate of natural immortality after = death- 
of the body, and judge and \recompenſe them hereafter only in that ſeparate 
ſtate, — to their behaviour here ; or whether he will raiſe their bodies. up 
from the dead, that men may be treated according to their moral character, and 
recompenſed hereafter both in body and ſoul, this enquiry cannot be reſolved. 
and determined by the light of nature. The mere reaſon of man can never 
prove certainly the doctrine of the reſurrection, though it may look ſomething. 
probable that thoſe ſpirits who have actually gbeyed or ſinned in their union 
wich animal bodies, may be again united to bodies, which may become inſtru- 
ments of their recompence, es of pleaſure or puniſhment. _ 
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* Thongh I mention three charaſters of men here, I do not ſuppoſe. there are thies different: iates of 
men now, or will be hereafter, for all the ind.fferent are really good or bad, they do really love God, 
or they do not love him. But this life is a ſtate of ſuch diſguiſe and darkneſs, that we mortals cannot 
Judge who are inwardly. good, and who are inwardiy bad, among thoſe who obtain the middte_ or mixed 
Claratter ; and therefore I call them indifferent. 
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Propoſition XII. And though, I think, it can never be fully proved by the light 
of nature, that an offended God will certainly forgive the fins of the 5 — 
fo as to demand no puniſhment of them in the other world, and for this reaſon 
many of the ancient heathens thought there would be a ſtate of penance or purga- 
tion, even for men of moderate virtue, yet it may be certainly cone} that 
from the equity and holineſs of God, the puniſhment of the wicked and profli- 
gute among mankind, ſhall be vaſtly greater than the puniſhment of thoſe who 
| had much more virtue, and better ſentiments and practices of piety. Nature teach. 
es us to ſay with Abrabam, Gen. xviii. 253. < Shall the righteous be as the wicked? 
That be far from the Lord: Shall not the judge of all the earth do right? » And 
therefore ſome of theſe. heathens i the ſouls of theſe very vicious perſons 
after death, to be ſent into ſharper torments, and that for a longer duration, 
if not for all the length of their natural immortality. 


| Propoſition XIII. And I think it may be alſo inferred, with ſome probability, 
from the moſt abundant neſs of God, that if he does not entirely pardon 
the penitent, and if there be any puniſhments neceſſary in the other world, for 
more virtuous perſons by way of purgation, becauſe even the beſt have ſinned, 
not only theſe puniſhments ſhall be much lighter than the miſeries of thoſe vicious 
creatures whothave lived a long life of conſtant impiety; but it ſeems probable alſo 
from the ſame-infinite goodneſs, that there will ſome reward for thoſe that have 
ſincerely .repented of their ſins, in the faith or hope of bis mercy, have aſked 
forgiveneſs of their maker, and have endeavoured to honour him, though with 
many imperfections, and to ſerve their fellow- creatures from a right principle of 
dove to God, and love to man, if any ſuch ſhall be found among ind. But 
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What can the reaſon of man, or tbe light of nature find out concerning 
the recovery f man to the favour of God? Or what hope of pardon and 
happineſs can finful mankind ever obtain by the mere exerciſes of their 

own reaſon ? . n Nen 


T ” 


Anſwer. UM AN reaſon,' exerciſing itſelf on this ſubject, might probably 
11 fall into ſuch a train of thoughts as this. 

Propoſition I. It is certain that a ſinner's repentance of paſt crimes, and aſking for- 
giveneſs for them, together with ſincere promiſes of better obedience, are no ſa- 
tisfaction to a governor for the diſhonour done to his law by any capital of- 
fence: Nor is it ever counted in human governments a W for the in- 
jury done by the criminal to the authority of the governor, or to the public 
welfare: And therefore the criminal among men muſt be puniſhed by the law, 


to 
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to guard the honour of the government, and ſecure obedience to the law, and 
he muſt yield his life for his offence, notwithſtanding all his repentings. Nor is 
the governor thought too ſevere or cruel. who requires it, nor is his goodneſs 
blemiſhed by it. And in the ſame way of reaſoning, we may ſuppoſe that repen- 
tance; and aſking forgiveneſs, and better obedience for time to come, are by no 
means a. ſatisfaction to the great God, the lawgiver and the governor of the 
world, for the injury done to his divine authority and his government by former 
ſins: Nor can his goodneſs be juſtly reproached if he inſiſt on the — 2. of 
the offender. If lenity ſhould be always practiſed, and ſinners ſhould come off 
always without puniſhment, there would be no ſuſficient guard and defence to 
maintain the authority of the lawgiver amongſt his ſubjects, and to deter them 
from new offences. 2 | wt 4 Ye 

I add further alſo, that it is not poſſible that any future virtues of a former 
offender," or any future inſtances of obedience, can make atonenient to God, 
and give a recompence to him for paſt iniquities, or repair the honours of the 
broken law, becauſe the creature owes his higheſt and beſt ſervices to God his 
maker, according to the law of creation, and he can never do more than was his 


duty. 


Propoſition II. Yet when we conſider God not only as a righteous governor, that 
will vindicate his own honour and authority, but - alſo as a God who is wh and 
loves holineſs in every degree, and is alſo the moſt beneficent and merciful Fa- 
ther of his miſerable creatures, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe he will encourage and 
reward every little appearance of goodneſs that he ſees amongſt them, where he 
can do it with a ſalvo to his. honour and government. And when we further 
obſerve, there will be wicked creatures in abundance for him to make the ob- 
jects of his vengeance, and to teſtify his ſevere diſpleaſure againſt ſin, and vindi- 
cate the honour of his broken law ; ſurely we may ſuppoſe it very' probable 
by the light of nature, that where any perſon of the race of men does repent of 
lin, does return to his obedience to his maker, and practiſe piety towards God, and 
ſingle and ſocial virtues, ſo far as he has any powers, opportunities or advantages 
to find out and perform his duty, we may probably ſuppoſe, I ſay, and hope, 
that God will favourably paſs by the tranſgreſſion of ſuch creatures; and eſpeci- 
ally when we conſider, that the prevalence of -carrupt nature ſometimes is almoſt 
unavoidable in the preſent ſtate of ſin and temptation in which they were born, 
we may reaſonably hope that the bleſſed God will put all theſe. conſiderations into the 
balance, and will make gracious allowances for' them : Upon this account we 
may have ſome reaſon to think, that virtuous and pjous men, though their 
hearts or lives are blemiſhed - with ſome fins and frailties, will not go without 
ſome ſort of reward. It is probable that God will make it appear in a future 
ſtate, that his goodneſs has ſome regard even for imperfect virtue, in repenting 


liners, as well as his juſtice demands it's due honours. in the punifhment '« 


criminals, who continue in their rebellion without remorſe. 


. Propoſition III. It might be added yet further, to enforce. this conſideration, 
that ſince God preſerves mankind notwithſtanding their daily offences, and af- 
fords them ſo many circumſtances of eaſe and pleaſure, giving them ſun and 
rain, and food and delight in this world, together with the. long forbearance | 
of puniſhment z; ſince he continues their natural powers, and the operatioas of 

Vor. VI. \ M m the 
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the reaſon and ' conſcience of men, dictating their duty to them, approving their 
good ations, and reproving them for their vices, in order to excite and eneou- 
rage them to the practice of virtue, we may probably infer that he is now ſtand- 
ing upon fome terms of mercy wich them, that they are upon their good be- 
haviour, and are placed in a ftate of trial or for future rewards or 
puniſhments, and that they are not utterly abandoned as condemned criminals, 
without hope, and merely waiting for the time of execution. 2055 


2 IV. From all theſe conſiderations the light of nature may proba- 
bly infer, that God has deſigned ſome way of falvation or for poor 
ſinful wretched mankind : And that if there be any ſuch thing as an atone- 
ment neceſſary to anſwer for the ſins or failings of virtuous ns, fo that 
de forgive them with more honour to his law; it is probable that 
God provide this atonement for them, ſince it is impoſſible that the guil- 
ty creature man can find out or produce any ſuch atonement for himſelf, he having 
forfeited all that he has by ſin, and nothing that he can do can anſwer the preſent 
and future demands of obedience z much lefs can he make a recompence for a. 
. paſt diſobedience. | 

Though reaſon is utterly at a loſs to find out the ſecrets of divine government, 
and the methods that God has taken to honour his law, and vindicate his authority 
by the ſufferings of his Son Feſus Chriſt, which are revealed to us in the goſ- 


= pel, yet the reaſon of man may hope, that repenting ſinners, and men who prac- 


tiſe virtue and piety, fo-far as the light of nature can aſſiſt them, fhall- be 
made rs of this mercy and this ſalvation, though they know not the 
particular methods whereby it is brought about; for if the continued forbea- 
rance and goodneſs of God invites and calls them to repentance, which St. Paul 
confeſſes, we hope it will alſo invite and incline him to forgive; where this 
goodneſs. has attained it's proper deſign on his creatures, and brought them to 
repent. | | 


| Propoſition V. Reaſon alſo will give us this further information, that if God has 
vided any way or method of rec for ſinful and miſerable man to his 
image and to his favour, he has taken al care that fore of mankind 
ſhall be certainly recovered and ſaved by it: And that he has not ſeft it merely and 
utterly to the uncertain proſpect of what the free-wilLof men would do toward 
their own recovery, under all the diſadvantages of a ing world without, 
and ſinful appetites and paſſions within, leſt all the provided methods of reco- 
very be neglected, and none receive it, and be ſaved.' Surely the all-wiſe God 
would take care that ſuch a glorious falvation ſhould not be provided and pro · 
Poſed in vain. BILE. . 


Propoſition VI. It is probable therefore that the grace or goodneſs of God, in 
conjunction with his wiſdom, would or did fix upon ſome perſons among de- 
generate mankind, to whom he reſolved this way of ſalvation which he has pro- 
vided ſhould be effectual: And for this end, either did or would place them in 
circumſtances of leſs temptation, or give them greater advantages for the im- 
provement of their minds, and by pro rovidences would awaken their na · 
tural conſciences, or ſet before | ; wy digtrences of virtue and vice, with 
all their conſequences in a future ſtate, in a ſtronger light, and with = 

| | Pewenul 
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conviction; and that all theſe perſuaſive methods might not miſcarry, 
Ps pl op ney eat give ſame . — to their Pee i it were necel- 
ſary, and would cauſe them to point toward himſelf, and a future happineſs. 


Propoſition VII, Nor is there juſt reaſon for any criminals to complain againſt 
the of God, for effectually leading ſome of their fellows into a certain 


d ſecure method of ſalvation, ſince they ſuſtain no injury thereby. Why ſhould 
their eye be evil, becauſe God is good ? | 


Let this matter be examined and ſcanned as far as it will by the powers of rea- 
ſon and preſent obſervation, and we ſhall find no ſuch terrible conſequences from 
the doctrine of God's choice, or appointment of particular perſons to obtain this 
eternal ſalvation, as ſome learned men have imagined, provided that none of the 
reſt are thereby prevented and hindered by any act of God. i 


Propoſition VIII. Our eyes ſee plainly,” and our conſtant obſervation of mankind 
aſſures us, that far the greateſt part of them are not pious and holy, but ſinful and 
rebellious againſt their maker, and are wilfully — in the 4 — of ſin 
and * to condemnation and puniſhment; we be convinced daily, that 
the bulk of mankind are by no means fit to be admitted into a heaven of happineſs, 
which conſiſts in the knowledge, love and enjoyment of God; nor are they at all 
inclined to repent and return to God; but that they are rather rendering themſelves 
daily fitter objects of divine diſpleaſure; and, to all appearance, the greateſt part 
of them are like to be puniſhed. in another world, for fins committed in this. 

Now when the and bleſſed God had provided a means of recovery ſuffi- 
cient for all theſe — and yet foreſaw them diſ- inclined to accept of it, would 
it be unjuſt in him to reſolve that ſame ſhould certainly be recovered by it? 
Might he not, in conſiſtence with equity and juſtice, form a decree that all theſe 
vicious and wretched creatures ſhould not utterly miſerable ; -but that he 
would take certain and effectual care to ſave ſome of them from this madneſs and 
miſery ? When he had provided ſuch a way of recovery as might ſecure the ho- 
nours of his own government, might he not reſolve to ſpare and ſave a conſidera- 
ble number of them? And, in purſuit of this reſolution, might he not ſet thin 
neceſſary to their ſalvation in ſuch a light before their eyes, as that they ſhould 
ſee their danger and their only hope, and be poets perſuaded to repent of 
ſin, and truſt in the divine methods. of mercy ? Might he not thus en and in- 
cline them, to lead new lives, that their ſouls might be fit for happineſs after death, 
in another ſtate? a 

Would not ſuch a conduct be a manifeſtation of great grace and favour in 
God ta men, even though he did not extend this favour to all the race of man- 
kind? What injury doth he do to the reſt on whom he doch not beſtow this fa- 

vour? May he not, as a wiſe and righteous governor, ſee fit td let many rebellious 
ſubjects go on in their on impenitence and folly, till they receive the juſt de- 
merit, as well as neceſſary conſequence of their own rebellions? What poſſible rea- 
ſon of cavil can be raiſed againſt a ſovereign creator, Lord and benefactor, if he 

' ſhould act thus with his ſinful creatures, ſince his goodneſs to ſome doth not in 
the leaſt hinder others from obtaining the ſalvation which is offered to all ? 


PropofitionIX.. As for the reſt of « ate mankind, does not their actual con- 
auance in their rebellion and ſinfulneſs ſhew us, that though the way of ſalva- 
M m 2 tion 
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tion provided has a ſufficiency in it to ſave them all, yet their ſalvation is not ſe- 
cured ? But they are continued under many mercies, and the common operati- 
ons of reaſon and conſcience, with various degrees of advantage for virtue and 
pic'y, with hopeful encoutagements to excite them to repent of ſin and return to 

od, and very probable hopes of acceptance, if they ſincerely repent” of paſt ſins, 
and practiſe the duties of love which they owe to God and man, and betake them- 
ſelves to the free mercy of God, ſo far as it is revealed, and fo far as reaſon and 
conſcience can gu'de and enable them in this imperfe& ſtate.” And can our reaſon 
ſay, that the great God is bound to go farther than this toward the recovery 
of finful man? 2 | | | | | | 


Propoſition X. Theſe are ſome of the reaſonings of the light of nature on this di- 
vine ſubject. It muſt be granted indeed, that if we had no affiſtances from revela- 
tion, the wiſeſt and moſt thoughtful of men, by the mere light of nature, would 
hardly draw out their inferences to this degree of evidence and juſt hope: For if 
they could, why had not Socrates and Plato, thoſe excellent philoſophers, ſaid the 
ſame things long ago? Are we ſo much better furniſhed with genius and the pow- 
ers of reaſoning than they were? Why ſhould we be fo vain and conceited of our- 
ſelves ? It is certainly divine revelation and the advantage which we have from 
the word of God among us, that enables us to carry our reaſonings to ſuch a 
length. | owe 
| Yet when we have many noble hints and lifts given us by the bible, to ſpread 
theſe ſcenes and ideas before us, and to carry us into this train of conſequences ; 
we may then make it appear, that theſe propoſitions are either certainly or pro- 
bably connected with each other, and that theſe conſequences may be eſteemed 
the reſult of fair and free reaſoning on this ſubject. . 


Propoſition XI. This might be illuſtrated by a plain and obvious ſimilitude, or ra- 
ther a compariſon between the ſciences of gromerry and religion, as the one is aſ- 
ſiſted by Euclid, and the other by Moſes, and the other holy writers. 

_ Euclid has drawn out his reaſonings upon lines and circles, angles and flumbers, 
into a noble ſet of propoſitions in his books of geometry, and filled the world with 
| moſt uſeful pieces of knowledge built upon undeniable demonſtrations. © Every man 
has the natural powers of reaſoning as well as Euclid, and by the advantage of ſome 
acquaintance with his propoſitions and reaſonings, or the works of ſome other great 
geometrician, a multitude of men have made a rich progrefs in this ſcience, and 
can draw up a ſcheme of geometry, in a chain of juſt conſequences : But without 
theſe advantages there is not one man in ten thouſand would carry on their reaſonings 
half ſo far as Euclid has done, or find out one quarter of his propoſitions, or the 
argumeats whereby he proves them. The ſame thing may be juſtly faid concer- 
ning our drawing out doctrines and inferences upon the affairs of God and reli- 

gion, by the hight of nature, with the bible in our hands, which not one man 

in ten thouſand would be able to do, or at leaſt would ever do in fact, without this 
advantage. | | | 


Propoſition XII. Let us here ſtand ſtill and recapitulate ſome of the things we have 
mentioned. Let us conſider the preſent wretched degenerate ſtate of all mankind, 
the giddineſs and darkneſs of their underſtandings, the power of their pre] . 
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the vicious inclination of their hearts, the influence of evil examples round them, 
and the univerſal ſtream of impiety or idolatry, folly or vice, that has carried 
away all nations; let us conſider how very poor and low, how wretched and ridi- 
culous were the ſentiments of men on divine ſubjects, and the affairs of reli 
gion in the days and nations of heatheniſm ; let us reflect how wild are the noti- 
ons, and how weak the reaſonings of men, who are left entirely to the mere light 
of nature, or who have no revelation but ſuch feeble glimpſes and broken hints as 
they have derived down by long tradition, from the far diſtant heads of their fa- 
milies, Sem, Ham, or Japbeth; let us think with ourſelves how exceeding few of 
the heathens, without ſome communications with the Jews, or ſome traditional 
hints of ancient revelation, have been ever led to repent of ſin, to make ſupplica- 
tion to the true God for forgiveneſs, to praftiſe piety towards God, or virtue to- 
wards men, from a ſincere deſign to honour and obey their maker; let us conſider 
the beſt ſchemes of religion and morality that were ever given by the heathen philo- 
ſophers, and obſerve how groſsly defective they are, and how little they themſelves 
or their diſciples ever practiſed them. Again, let us think of the  wiſeſt and beſt 
of them, whoſe virtues made ſuch a blaze in the heathen world, how univerſally 
they neglected the love of God, as the principle of their virtues, and the glory of 
God, as their end of them; for though © they knew God by the light of nature, 
they glorified him not as God, Rom. i. 21. And let us farther review the 
wretched character that the apoſtle Paul gives of the gentile world, in Rom. i, Epbeſ. ii. 
Col. i. &c. into what abominable iniquities they were plunged, even whole 
tribes and nations of men; and if we then reflect how well theſe accounts of 
St. Paul agree with the reports of modern travellers, I fear we ſhall find but 
exceeding y who can make any claim or pretence to the future rewarding 
grace of their creator. And perhaps, upon a view of theſe matters of fact, the ſure 
thing that reaſon can determine is this, that when all ſhall ſtand before the 'judg- 
ment-ſeat of God, the better ſort of heathens can ariſe no higher in their Ten. 
claims or pretences, than to be treated with ſome lighter puniſhmenzs ; and that 
the more impious and abominable wretches will be diſtinguiſhed by more ſevere and 
durable :nfliftions of miſery z for the very beſt cannot lay a juſt and ſure claim to 
any reward. I will not dare to ſay this is the utmoſt favour God will ſhew them, 
but this ſeems to-be the utmoſt certain claim or pretence to favour, which, by thg 
light of nature, they can juſtly make for themſelves, 
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What does ſcriprure reveal to us concerning the punifhment due to fin? 
Or, what are to underſland by that death which the ſcripture tells us 
unt threatened to man, as the penalty due to the firſt offence, or as it 
_ is inflified on mankind on the. account of n, 


T is evident from the ſecond chapter of Geng/fs, and from many other places in 
der, that death is the u threatened for the fin of man, Gen. ii. 17. 
< Jn the day thou eateſt thereof thou hate ſurely die.“ Now under this term . dy. 
ing, mentioned in the original law of innocency, many of our chriſtian writers 
have generally ſuppoſed every thing to be included which has been ever ſince called 
< death, ” in the old or new teſtament; viz. natural death, or the death of 
the body; ** ſpiritual death, or the Joſs of God's favour and image in the foul ; 
and © eternal death, or torment both of ſoul and body in another world. Let us 
Oo how far the word death ought — to be extended to each of 
theſe. . | 


1. er Natural death,” or the death of the body, is one thing plainly deſigned in 
che firſt threatening, beyond all controverſy. The natural life of the ſinner is for- 
feited to him who gave it, when he has once broken his allegiance to his creator 
and ſupreme Lord. That this is the firſt and moſt obvious idea of the puniſhment 
threatened, may be plainly vt becauſe this is the univerſal, common, and li- 
teral meaning of the word death, in all human languages. Ine 
This is allo the very ſenſe of che ſame writer Moſes, when he uſes the ſame words 
in all other parts of his writings, viz. 5 Thou ſhalt ſurely die; or, in dying thou 
ſhalt die. In thoſe places it means evidemtly temporal death, as might be pro- 
ved eaſily if we conſult all thoſe places. 

And let it be obſerved, that in thoſe early ages the future and inviſible world be- 
ing very little brought into view, the word death might naturally include in it the 
forfeiture of all being and all comforts whatſoever, ſince it evidently means the 
loſs and forfeiture of all viſible being, life and comforts; for all theſe appear to 


vaniſh at death. 


And this notion of death will not be ſtrange, if we can agree to the learned and 
ingenious Mr. Warburton's ſentiment in his “ divine legation of Moſes,” viz. that 
the . doctrine of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments is not to be found in the 
moſaic diſpenſation, nor did it make any part of i though I dare not ſo univerſally 
pronounce this opinion true. 

Beſides, this death of the body was poſitively foretold to Adam, and was the ſen- 
tence pronounced upon him when he had actually ſinned : ** Duſt thou art, and 
unto duſt ſhalt thou return. Gen. iii. 19. And accordingly we find, that when 
Adam is ſaid to © get a ſon in his own likeneſs, that is, in his own mortal likeneſs,” 
in contradiſtinction to the glorious and immortal likeneſs of God, in which the fore- 
going verſes tell us he was firſt made, Gen. v. 1 — 3. Then the ſcripture gocs 
on to prove it, by ſhewing how this death was executed: n. 

| 0 
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follows of the natural death of Adam, and à long fucceffion' of the deaths of his 
poſterity, as being made mortal in the image of Adam, their natural head. ; 
And as I have ſhewn before, that not only life, but health and eaſe, and the 
comforts of life being the free gifts of God our creator, are all forfeited by 
the offence” of his creature againſt him: And all the pains, and ſorrows; and ſick- 
neſſes of this life, which by degrees tend to wear out nature, and to bring man 
down to the duſt, may be juſtiy ſuppoſed to be implied in his threatening of 
deal.. | | 1 EN 

And as this naturat death of the body is ory Ag vey in the firſt threa - 
tening as a penalty for fin, to come upon Adam and his poſterity ; ſo not only all 
the books of Moſes, but perhaps all the old teſtament, do ſcarce afford us any in- 
ſtances wherein the word “death, properly and without a 2 is taken to fig- 
nify any thing elſe plainly but the forrows and miſeries of this life, and the final 
deprivation of liſe itſelf ; cough, in the firſt threatening tacitly, it may include the 
forfeiture of every thing G6d had before given, ſo far as God pleaſe to reſume it. 
See note, queſtion IX. ſection II. 


II. The next thing our divines have ufually included in the word dying, is © ſpi 

ritual death. which has been generally extended to ſignify the anguiſh of à guilty 
conſcience, the loſs of the divine image in holineſs, with the loſs of the divine fa- 
vour, and the infliction of new ſorrows on the ſoul. Let us conſider each of theſe 

apart, and fee how far they may be included in the firſt threatening. 

1. The © anguiſh of conſcienee can never belong to any but the perſonal tranſ- 
greſſor himſelf, becauſe it conſiſts in the uneaſy and painful reflexions of the mind 
of him that has finned, charging himſelf with his own act of folly and diſobedience. 
This is the natural effect or conſequent of perſonal ſin, and not ſo properly the 
threatened penalty of the law. This 1 * does not come upon the off-ſpring of 
Alam by imputation on the account of the firſt fin ; fot it ean never be imputed to 
another perſon” by any repreſentation or ſuretifhip : Nor can it ever be conveyed or 
tranſmitted by any natural propagation or deſcent; for, in the nature of things, 
anguiſh of conſcience can only belong to the 1 e who is conſeious of his 
own aqual folly and rebellion, which another perfon can never be conſeious of *. 
But though this cannot be communieated to the off-ſpring of Adam, on account of 
his ſin; yet when they 1 ſinners, they feel this anguiſh of conſcience 
_ ariſing from their own ' tran s, 4s the natural conſequence of a 
guilty mind. 

2. The * loſs of the image of God in holineſs, ”* is another thing contained in 
ſpiritual death, and in the new teſtament” this is termed by St. Pau, a © death in 
treſpaſſes and ſins, ” Eph. ii. 1. It conſiſts in the corruption of human nature, and 
a bias or propenſity toward evil. But this eannot be fo properly threatened as tlie 
penalty of the law to be inflicted for the ſin of Adam; for the holy and e 


oy 


Zy the way we may take notice here; thut though infants have the fin of Adam fo far imputed 
to them, as to fall under the ſentence of death ; and though the fins of the world were ſo far impu- 
ted to Chrif, the ſecond) Adam, as to expoſe him to ſafferings of ſoul and body, and to the accurſed 

death, yet neither infants nor our bleſſed Lord ever had, nor can have, any anguiſh of conſcience, be- 
cauſe this ariſes only from the actual and perſonal fin flriking the mind of the actual and perſonal tranſgreſ- 
lor with ſharp reflexions and inward remorſe, as conſcious of bis own fault. We may all be grieved and 
lorry that Alam our father finned, but we cannot have painful inward remorſe, reptbaches or ſelf-reflex= 
1065, on the account of the fin or fins which we ourſelves never committed. 


292 What means that death whith ſeripeure threatens. for fin?' Queſt XI. 
God cannot be the author of fin in his creatures; he cannot infuſe fin into the na- 
ture of man, nor take away his virtues by any divine act, or make him vicious *. 
This muſt therefore be only eſteemed as a natural effect or conſequent of man's firſt 
ſin, as I have ſhewn under queſtions III. and IX. II. TI 

3. The ſoul's loſs of the favour of God, is another part of ſpiritual death: The 
loſs of the manifeſtations of God's. love, of friendly converſe with him, and any 
peculiar inſtances of his grace, maꝝ be included in the word ſpiritual death, 1 Joln 
li, 14. He that loveth not his brother abideth in death: And perhaps this may 
be alſo included in that ſcriptural expreſſion, Epb. ii. 1'—3. becauſe they who 
« are dead in treſpaſſes and ſins are ſaid to be children of wrath, ” or. obnoxious to 
the divine anger. E. fe ater Td watt © 

The words © indignation and wrath, &c. in Rem. ii. 8. where the terms of 
the covenant of works are recited, ſeem to intimate that!this may poſſibly be inclu- 
ded in the word death, as a threatened part of the puniſhment, and reaches to the 
| ol as well as the body, and that even after it's ſeparation from the body as well as 

ore. | e 

The favour of God was certainly forfeited in a legal manner, by the ſin of the 
firſt man; this is a proper puniſhment for ſin: For we cannot ſuppoſe that God, 
the righteous governor of the world, will all always treat a criminal as he does an 
innocent perſon; but will both threaten and manifeſt ſome tokens of his diſplea- 
ſure againſt him, in order to maintain his authority and government. 

4. And not merely the puniſhment of loſs, or the withdrawing of the ſenſe 
of divine love, but the puniſhment of ſenſe, as the ſchools. call it, that is, ac- 
tual pain, ſorrow, ſignified. by the words . tribulation and anguiſn, may be 
impreſſed upon the ſoul by God himſelf, or by good or evil oh as | his 
miniſters z, and this is. a proper legal penalty due to ſin, and may be included 
in this . ſpiritual death. In this ſenſe the devil may be called the age! 
of death, or he who has the power of death, Heb. ii. 14. as well as that 
has power ſometimes to kill ho body. Under this head we may partly in- 
clude the fear or dread of all theſe evils, or of any of them. 
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- Theſe four things then may be included in “ ſpiritual death; the two firſt 
of them as the natural conſequences or effects of ſin foretold, and the two laſt 
as proper fuer threatened : And the dread of them is partly a. natural 
effect as well as a puniſhment. IE | | 

Let us proceed now to the third diſtinction of death, as it is explained by 
our chief authors who treat on divine things. | | 


im. « Eternal death” conſiſts in che miſery both of ſoul and body, in the 


inviſible world, and in a future ſtate: Thus it is generally explained by our 


writers, and has been often ſaid to be included in the penalty due to the firſt 
ſin. Let us here enquire into it. | n 
Firſt, Let us conſider it as it relates to the ſoul of man. The ſoul is an 


immaterial and thinking being, it has in itſelf no natural principles of diſſolu- 


tion; and therefore, ſo far as we can judge, it muſt be immortal in it's own 
nature: But who can ſay, whether the word pEArn might not be fairly con- 
ſtrued to extend to the utter deſtruction of the life of the ſoul as well as 5 

I ; * ** 5 . 3 


1 


See queſtion IX. ſection II. 
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body, if God the righteous governor ſhould pleaſe to. ſeize the forfeiture * ? 
For man by ſin had forfeited all that God had given him, that is, the life 
and exiſtence of his ſoul, as well as his body: All is forfeited by fin into 
the hands of God; and why might not the threatening declare the right that 
even a God of goodneſs had to reſume all back again, and utterly deſtroy and 
annihilate his creatures for ever . | a 

There is not one place of ſcripture that occurs to me, where the word death, 
as it was firſt threatened in the law of innocency, neceſſarily ſignifies a certain 
miſerable immortality of the ſoul, either to Adam the actual ſinner, or to his 
poſterity. ' I ſay, I do not remember any ſuch text, but will not poſitively aſſert 
there is none. | 

But ſuppoſe this death“ mean the utter deſtruction of ſoul as well as of 
the body, to be a penalty due to every fin, for the © wages of ſin is death, 
Rom. vi. 23. even the leaſt ſin or offence againſt God; yet where the fin of 
man hath any degrees of aggravation, perhaps the divine juſtice would not deſ- 
troy the ſoul, but would continue the foul in it's natural immortality and con- 
ſciouſneſs after the death of the body, to ſuſtain farther puniſhments anſwera- 
ble to theſe aggravations: God may reſume more or leſs of what man has for- 
feited by fin. And it is a point determined - by our Saviour, that continu- 
ance in life and miſery is a greater puniſhment than annihilation; for he ſays, It 
is better never to have been born, than to be puniſhed as Judas the traitor 
ſhall be puniſhed, Matth. xxvi. 24. 5 | 

And fince there is ſcarce actual ſin but what has ſome 8 
either greater or leſs, perhaps there is no actual ſinner, but has deſerved ſome 
continuance of his ſoul in it's exiſtence, conſciouſneſs and miſery. And on this 
account the death threatened by the covenant of works, eſpecially to the ac- 
tual and perſonal tranſgreſſor, may perhaps, include in it that © indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguiſh, which is due to every immortal ſoul that 
actually doth amiſs, Tdoar Jvyiv arp xaripyatouive 74 kde, every ſoul that work- 
eth evil,“ Rom. ii. 8, 9. For as I ſhewed befoae, the apoſtle ſeems to ſpeak 
there of juſtification and condemnation, by a law or covenant of works. | 

But whether the great God would have actually continued the ſoul of Adam 
the firſt ſinner, in a ſtate of exiſtence after death, and in a long immortality, 
to puniſh his actual offence, if he had not given him a new covenant, that is, a 
covenant of grace and falvation, this is not plainly revealed nor determined in 
ſcripture. It is certain that the wages, or due recompence of ſin is death, 
whether it mean an utter deſtruction of ſoul and body, or elſe bodily death with a 
ſtate of miſery for the ſoul after the body is dead. The whole of our life and be- 
ing and comfort in ſoul and body, is forfeited by fin, and God may reſume more 
or leſs, as his wiſdom ſhall direct, in order to puniſh the guilty according to the grea · 
ter or leſs aggravations or demerits of their crimes 9. 

Vol. VI. | . Nn Secondly, 

* See note, page 261. 

It is granted that God, conſidered merely as a ſovereign and as juſt, might reſume all from his 
eras nr" ach raddce 11 pong but we can hardly think a God of goodneſs would do it, till fin had 

It is granted, that the firſt man ſtanding under ſuch a law and covenant as is before explained, hath 
by fin forfeited all that he had, both life and being with all the bleſſings of it, for himſelf and his poſ- 
terity into the hands of his maker, ſo far as the rectoral wiſdom or juſtice of God pleaſe to reſume them; 

| yet 


Secondly, The other part of 4 eternal death, or eternal miſery, conſiſts in the 
raiſing the body up again from the dead, and rejoining it to the ſoul, in order to 
be made eternally miſerable together with the ſoul, or rather to be an everlaſting 
inſtrument of the ſoul's miſery and torment. But that this reſurrection of the bo- 
dy to a ſtate of miſery, is threatened in the bible for the puniſhment of Adam's firſt 
in, is what I cannot prove, nor do | know in what, text of ſcripture to find it, 
The law. of innocency threatens. in but as the promiſe of life madę to inno- 
zency. was © immortality and eterng{ liſe without need of à reſurrection, Rom. ii. ). 
ſo the threatening of death to ſin did not, that I can find, imply a reſurrection. It 
was was not ſaid in Gen. ii. 17. Thou ſhalt ſurely die, and ſhalt riſe again to 
new ſorrows. | | | 
There. are ſevera] places of ſcripture wherein the reſurrection is rather attributed 
to Chriſt, and to his undertaking in a covenant of grace, beſides that remarkable 
one, 1 Cor. xv. 21. As by man came death, ſo by man came the reſurrection of 
the dead: But I know not of any one line in the word of God that provides a 
miſerable reſurrection as the puniſhment threatened to the offence, of Adam. It is 
very probable therefore, that the reſurrection of the body was introduced by Chriſt, 
the ſecand Adam upon another foot, namely, upon the golpel-propoſal. of mercy to 
all mankind in the promiſe made to Adam after his fall, which has been uſually cal- 
led the firſt goſpel, or an epitome of the goſpel of Chriſt : And whoſoever ſhould 
faſe this grace, or abuſe. it by actual impenitence and indulgence of ſin, ſhould 
uffer puniſhment in ſoul and body for ever. This is called the ſecond death. 
XXi. 8. ˖ 
So that as the goſpel or covenant; of grace has provided hope and ſalvation by 
Jeſus, the — — for all that would accept of it whether under the patriarchal, 
jewiſh, or chriſtian diſpenſation z ſo thoſe who continue impenitent, and will, not 
return to God according to this new covenant, are expoſed, to double puniſhment 
under the government of the mediator ;, and he will. raiſe them from the dead to re- 
ceive the reward of their ohſtinacy and impenitence, their violation of the law of 
God, and their neglect of all the means and hopes of grace. 


yet ĩt is juſtly doubted, whether the great God would inflict any penalties beyond death, or any puniſn- 


ment in a future world, on thoſe who have no perſonal fin, hut lie only under the ſentence of Adam's im- 
puted fin, This will be debated in the fixteenth queſtion, 
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What doth the tioly ſeripture reveal concerning the recovery of mankind From 

the fin and miſery of that eftate into wbich they were brought by the 
diſebedience of Adam? And how far | dies this recovery reach, both 
with regard to the perſons recovered, and with regard to the de- 
grees of their recovery? | 


ERHAPS this grout IO enquiry may be anſwered by the follow- 
T ing 2 and reaſonings. _ | 4 | 
Propolition I. Adam the firſt man having ſinned againſt God, and broyght ſuch a 
diſhonour on the law and authority of his maker, and tainted his ſeed with fin, he 
has thereby expoſed himſelf and his poſterity, that is, the whole race of mankind, 
to death: But God, who is rich in mercy, gave him a. promiſe of a redeemer or 
Saviour, Gen. iii. 3 5. who ſhould be the . ſeed of the woman, and ſhould break 
the head of the ſerpent; that is, 3 works of the devil, and deliver men 
from that miſchief and miſery into which ſin had plunged them, through the temp- 
tation of the devil, who lay hid in the ſerpent. | TIDES 
Propoſition II. God's on and ee ſon Feſus Chriſt, who before the 
world was, with God, who was one with the Father, and was God, was himſelf. 
pointed by the Father to become the Saviour of mankind, that all thoſe might 
recovered by pardoning grace to the favour of God, and raifed at laſt to eternal 
life, who ſhould repent of ſin, and truſt in the mercy of God, according to the ſe- 
veral degrees of the diſcovery of it, which ſhould be made in different nations and 
ages of the world, from the days of Adam to the days of chriſtianity. 


. - 


' Propoſition III. For this end God appointed this his Son, at a certain period of 
time to take . fleſh and bloud upon him, and to become a man, and to be born of 
a woman, that he might become the ſeed of the woman, according to his early 
promiſe made to fallen man, Gen. iti. 1. 
Propolition IV. God ordained and ſent his Son to preach this goſpel of repen- 
tance, faith and pardon, more clearly than ever before, and appointed him to 
his law perfectly, and to ſuffer the ſorrows of life and death itſelf, inſtead of ſinful 
man who broke his law, that by his perfect obedience and by his ſharp ſufferings, he 
might ſhew how greatly God hated ſin, and might vindicate that honour of the law 
and majeſty 0 Cod, which the ſin of man had violated, and procure for men a 
hang, rom thoſe evils which he ſuſtained, and obtain full ſalvation for ſinful 
men. The great God, the Lord of heaven and earth, did not think it becoming 
his dignity. and his majeſty, to paſs by: ſuch grievous offences, without ſome glorious 
and terrible demonſtration of his own / holineſs, and his abhorrence of ſin, 
even while he deſigned to ſave the ſinners : His juſtice, that is, his rectoral 
wiſdom, did not ſee it proper to exerciſe his mercy toward criminals, without ſome 
vindication of the wiſdom and holineſs of his broken taw, ſome reparation of his 
honour, and ſome recompence to the authority of his government, Which had been 
injured by our ſins: Nor would he receive the offending oreature into his favour 
without ſuch a-mediator, as could not only plead for the pffender, but could make 
Nn 2 | atonement 


— 
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atonement for his offence. It would be too tedious to enter into the proof of this 
atonement here. Many and ſufficient defences of it are written, and the epiſtles 
of St. Paul, Peter, and Fobn, are ſo expreſs in this doctrine, that one would think 
ite needs no farther proof. This is ſet in a convincing light in two treatiſes, viz, 
£* Of. FJeſus the mediator ; * and, The redeemer — anctifſier“. 

Propoſition V. Nor is it at all improper, or unbecoming the dignity or juſtice of 
God, or the ſtate of man, that God ſhould ſet up one man, even his own Son, to 
be the ſecond Adam, or a head of life and ſalvation for multitudes, ſince it is evi- 
dent that one man, or the firſt Adam, was the head or ſpring of ſin, miſery and 
death to multitudes. Both under the covenant of works and under the covenant of 
grace, the bleſſed God is pleaſed to tranſact his affairs with men in and by a ſingle 
perſon, who was appointed a head and {> 1-527 pb of many thouſands. And 
doubtleſs there were moſt important reaſons for this conduct of God. 
_ Propoſition VI. But ſince this appointment of ſalvation by Jeſus Chrift, was the 
mere effect of God's free mercy and ſovereign good-will, therefore he was at liberty 
to appoint the exerciſe of his own grace, and the gift of this ſalvation to fallen 
man, in ſuch ways and manners, under ſuch limitations, with ſuch terms or con- 
ditions, and in ſuch degrees, as he pleaſed. | 

Now, to ſet this matter in the cleareſt light I can, I would ſhew what were the 
meaſures or limitations of this grace or ſalvation provided for fallen man. 

1. This grace or ſalvation did not extend ſo far as to aboliſh or deſtroy the ge- 
neral terms, commands or ſanctions of the law of innocence, or the law of ks 
as it is called, under which Adam the firſt man was conſtituted T. This general 
law is a law of nature and creation: It is founded in the very nature of things, 
and the relation between God and a creature, which requires all the creatures of 
God to 4646" ee obedience to the whole will of their maker, whether mani- 
feſted by reaſon or revelation : And the penalty of this law abides {till in force, in 
that it threatens the curſe, or © death to every one that continues not in all things 
contained in this law, Gal. iii. 10. and © the judgment of God, or the #x4ops, ” 
the righteous ſentence of the law, is, That they who commit ſuch things are 
worthy of death,” Rom. i. 32. © The wages, or reward, of ſin is death. 
Rom. vi. 23. 1 „ den thor i 

This death in general implies a forfeiture of life and being, and all the bleſſings 
of it, both in ſoul and body, as far as God is pleaſed to refume them, as I have 
ſhewn under queſtions IX. and XI. „ 

2. As the law with it's ue which threatens death to diſobedience, is not ab- 
rogated, ſo the promiſe of eternal life to perfect obedience, which was ſuperadded 
to the law, and turned it into a covenant, was not formerly abrogated or aboliſned; 
though indeed it became unable to procure eternal life for any fon or daughter of 
Adam, becauſe they all were ſinners : And there are ſome ſcriptures which ſeem to 
ſhew that this promiſe and covenant ſtand ſtill in force, Gal. ini. 12. The man 
that doth them ſhall live in them, Roy. ii, 7. To them who by patient conti- 
nuance in well-doing, ſeek for glory, honour, and immortality, the law promiſes 
eternal life. Rom. viii. 3. What the law could not do, in that it was weak 
wa! . 1 0 70 c te through 
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- + 1 fay, the covenant of grace does not aboliſh the law of works, in the general terms of it, vis. 

« He that fins ſhall die; though indeed the particular prohibition of eating of n 2 
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knowledge ” grows uſcleſs entirely upon Adam's e pulfion from the garden, and his everlaſting abſen 


from all the fruit there, which was no more in his power to eat. 
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through the fleſh, *? &c., Obſerve, it was not weak in itſelf to give life ; the law 
ſtill remained capable of giving life to any man who could produce and ſhew a p 
fect obedience to it: But it is weak only through the fleſh, ** or the of 
human nature and our impotence to fulfil the conditions of it. 

3. Neither did this grace and ſalvation of Chriſt extend ſo far as to ide an 
immediate and preſent releaſe of fallen mankind, nor of any part of them, from 
all that ſin and miſery which the diſobedience of Adam had introduced into the 
world.” The very repreſentation of thoſe, ſcenes. of iniquity and miſchief, ſorrow 
and death, which attend all mankind, and which have been before exhibited, is a 
ſufficient proof of the continuance and power of. original fin all over the world, and 
the. dreadful» effects and puniſhments of it; and ſhews that mankind in general 
is not releaſed from it, nor is any part of them immediately and totally de- 

If therefore ſome of our divines, when been expounding the fifth chapter 
to the Romans, have been heard to ſay, w the obedience, the atonement wel 
death of Chriſt have put an end to the effects of the fin of Adam, and brought 
in as extenſive a bleſſing as Adam did a curſe, they muſt not be. ſuppoſed to 
mean that orion fin, with all the ſinful, painful and mortal effects of it in men, 
women and children, is as entirely done away as though they had never been, or 
as though Adam had not ſinned : For this is contrary to the witneſs of our ſenſes, . 
and the obſervation of our minds, every day of our lives. OTA . 

4. Nor did this grace of God provide an abſolute, certain and effectual ſalvation 
for all mankind from the ties and effects of the broken law of innocence, for 
it is evident enough that all men will not be ſaved. But leſt this method of grace 
ſhould be utterly ineffectual to all men, the bleſſed God, who ſaw the univerſal de- 
generacy and corrupt principles of mankind, would not leave it to ſuch an un- 
certainty, whether any men ſhould be finally ſaved or no. It was not fit ſo glorious 
a proviſion for our ſalvation ſhould be left in ſo doubtful a manner. And it is 
highly reaſonable to think, that God foreſaw, no man would repent and accept 
; — w_ grace, if they were all entirely left to their own choice and their own 

follies. 1 4 en, 45 

Therefore he reſolved a number ſhould effectually accept of it. r 

Now had it been poſſible that ſuch a number could 8 N rr 
manner, without appointing and naming ev icular on, a 
might have left it 2 indefinite ein Bur ſince = e by done, 
therefore he ſaw it neceſſary to provide an effectual ſecurity for ſome certain and de- 
termined perſons, which in ſcripture are called the ſheep of Chriſt, whom he 
muſt bring into his fold, and they ſhall hear his voice ; the children given him, his 
church, the elect of God, choſen before the foundation of the world; thoſe who 
were given to Chriſt by the Father, thoſe whoſe names were writren in the lamb's 
book of life ; thoſe which were . predeſtinated or ordained to eternal life, who were 
redeemed from the earth, choſen to be holy, &c.. Jobn. x. 11, 14, 16. Rom. 
vii. 33. Epb. i. 4. Jobn x. 29. Rom. viii. 30. Heb: ii. 14. As xiii. 48. and 
many other places, as Rev. xiv. 3, 4. and chapter v. 9. | 

And I cannot but make this obſervation in my reading of the new teſtament, that 
| Gough, Be are ſome ſcriptures which ſeem fayourable to both ſides of the queſ- 

tion about the <* election of perſons, yet the texts which ſupport this doctrine are 
more in number, and more plain, and expreſs, and unanſwerable, than —9 
* 1: 5484 whit 
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Which may ſeem to oppoſe this particular election of perſons unto faith, hol. 
neſs and ſal vation *. | | | 
5. And even theſe very perſons for whom ſalvation was thus certainly and ef. 
fectually provided, were not to be reſcued in this world from all the miſeries of the 
fall, but only from ſome of them: They were ſecured firft from thoſe evils which 
were moft dreadful, and delivered from ochers by degrees. 

The effects of the fall or fin of man, under which theſe favourites or elect of 
God continue, are ſuch as theſe, viz. God ſuffers them to come into the world 
with a ſinful nature, uncured, unſanctified, and to continue under ſome evil opera- 
tions and influences of this ſinful nature all their lives, that they might conflict 
with it, and overcome it by his affiftances : He'appygints them alſo to continue du- 
ring all this mortal life, ſubject to many pains, afffictions, ſorrows, miſeries, for wiſe 
ends and purpoſes, in his oeconomy of grace; and at laſt, that their bodies ſhould 

die, and turn to duſt, according to the original threatening of death. | 
The deliverance or ſalvation which God provided for them, was, that 
ſhould be reſtored to the favour and image of God again, and brought at laſt to 
eternal life and happineſs in this manner, viz. that they ſhould have a molt lively 
ſenſe or perception of their own guilt and miſery, and of the hope of mercy, ſo far 
as to ene their repentance for paſt ſins, and their return to God by new obe- 
dience: And fo far as the gofpel of Chriſt came within their notice, they ſhould 
learn the ſaving methods of grace by Chriſt Feſus : And to this end, all theſe things 
mould be ſet before their minds by divine impreſſions on their underſtanding, as 
well as by the word; this is called enlightening their minds in the knowledge of their 
fin and miſery ; and of the way of ſalvation by Chriſt. And yet further, that they 
ſhould have their ſinful natures in ſome meafure ſanctified or made holy here on 
earth, by a great change wrought upon them by God's holy Spirit, which is called 
regeneration, or being born again; that they ſhould be enabled by the Spirit of 
God to comply with all the propoſals or neceſſary terms of this covenant of grace 
or ſalvation, which ſhould be appointed them by God himſelf as governor of the 
world, or by Jeſus Chriſt his Son, as his great vicegerent, and Lord of all: That 

their ſins ſhould be pardoned, both original and actual, ſo far as never to be hut 

out of the favour of God, and the promiſe of eternal life on the account of them; 
yet that they ſhould ſuſtain fach forrows and ſufferings in their way to eternal hap- 
pineſs, as might teach them the evil nature and the bitter fruits of ſin, and by de- 
grees wean them from it: That they ſhould have many affiftances, reliefs and com- 
Forts. under the difficulties and trials, ſorrows and miſeries, which they ſhould ſaſ- 
tain in this life : That their fouls ſhould be received into a holy and peaceful ſtate, 
in the preſence of Chrift in heaven, at the death of their bodies: And . 
£ | | 1 76520 W 175 bodies 


I deſie the friendly reader to obſerve, that I am not Here diſeuſſing the controverfy about the proof 
of * particular election, &c. That has been done to much better purpoſe, and the doctrine itſelf effec- 
tually proved by many conſiderable writers, ſuck as Mr. Calvin, archbiſhop Uber, doctor Owen, doclor 
Goodwin, and others, among whom I name Mr. Baxter himſelf. But 1 am only endeavouring to * 
whether I cannot reprelent a plain and deſenſible ſcheme, wherein this doctrine will fit eaſy on the m - 

of men, without raining or torturing any text of ſcripture, and without pronouncing damnation on 

the reſt of mankind, by a certain and unzvoidable Tentence of death, for Want of a Saviour. git 
If it be enquired, why the all-wiſe and bieſſed God ſhould ſuffer mankind to revolt from . 
by an univerfal apoftaſy, and why he ſhould ſecure the recovery of ſo few out of all mankind from . 
Rate of ſin and miſery ; there are ſome reaſonable folutions giten to this difficulty ; by the writer of : 
4< ftrength and weakneſs of human reaſon,” in the fourth conference. See volume II. pages 395—— 310 
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bodies. ſhould be raiſed again at the laſt day, and be rejoined. to their fouls, at which 
time they ſhould be publicly acquitted, and acknowledged as the ſons of God, and 
be freed from all the unhappy effects and penalties of the fall of Adam, and be 
thenceforth made for ever y in the preſence of God. It would be too tedious 
to cite all the ſeriptures which prove this; for they are ſcattered up and down every 
where in the new teſtament. 

6. It ſeems alſo to be agreeable to the laws of nature and creation, that young chil- 
dren or infants, who are utterly uncapable of knowing either the laws of God, or the 
diſcoveries and propoſals of his mercy, and of complying with either of them in their 
own perſans, ſhould be eſteemed as a part of their parents, or as one with their parents, as 

all the purpoſes of this diſpenſation of 7 and the bleſſings which flow from it; 
and the God is called. The God of Abraham, and the God of his ſeed,“ in their 
ſucceſſive generations, Gen. xvii. 7, 8. Therefore the gentiles, when converted to 

God, are ſaid to be © the ſeed of the bleſſed of the Lord, and their off-ſpring with 
them, Ja. luv. 23. I do not ſtand now ta give any longer proof af this matter, 
which has been ſo much controverted ; but only add, it is not at all ſtrange that 
God ſhould make his covenant of grace ſo favourable and extenſive to thoſe chil- 
dren of pious perſons, who never live to be capable of knowing or tranſacting theſe 
ſacred affairs FM themſelves, ſince he has evidently ſo conſtituted it, in a great mea- 
ſure, in the kingdom of nature, and in the kingdom of providence ;, for in theſe it 
is evident, that children often inherit the gout or the ſtone, a healthy and robuſt 
conſtitution, or ſickneſs and pain, poverty, on riches, diſgrace. or honour, according 
to the condition and circumſtances of their parents. And ſince it was fo conſtituted in 
the law of innocency, or the covenant. of works, whereby all the children of men 
ſhould have been eſtabliſhed in happineſs, if Adam their, father had continued in 
his obedience, and whereby all the poſterity: of Adam are now born in ſin and miſe- 
ry, and involved in his fall, when he became a rebel againſt his maker; why may 
we not reaſonably: ſuppoſe, the mercy of God would extend as far as his juſtice ? 
And why may not x * of the new covenant. of grace be conveyed. to 
the infant-off-ſpring of thoſe who have accepted it, which die in their infancy, 
and can have no ſtate of trial in their on —— ? 

7: Since the Son of God, Jeſus Chriſt,, was ſo very glorious a perſon in his own 
nature, one who was. with God; and was God, one who had all the fulneſs of 
the godhead dwelling in him bodily, * there was. ſuch an abounding merit in his 
perfect obedience to the law of God for four and thirty years together, his volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion to ſo many ſorragys and ſufferings in his life, and afterwards his en- 
during death itſelf, which was the expreſs penalty threatened for fin? I ſay, there 
was ſuch a ſuperabundant value and merit in theſe undertakings, ariſing from the 
dignity. of his perſon and character, that theſe labours, and theſe ſufferings, did not 
only procure abſolute and certain ſalvation for the elect, according to the will and 
appointment of the Father, but they may juſtly be called ſufficient in their own na- 
ture, to have obtained actual ſalvation for all mankind. 

And though God did nat think fit to appoint all mankind to be certainly and ef- 
fectually ſaved: thereby, yet this redundancy of the merit of Chriſt, this overflow- 
ing influence-of his great undertaking, his obedience and his death, might be ac- 
tually appointed and accepted by God: the Father, to obtain the following bene- 
bts tor menz and as. far as common. benefits. reach, Chrif may be ſaid * to 2 , 
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for all, or to taſte death for every man, in the language of ſcripture -. 
X 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. Heb. il, 9. | 11 | 


I. We ma 1 is owing to the exuberant merits of Chriſt, that this earth 
continues to be the habitation for mankind, and that the life of Adam and Eve were 
preſerved ſome hundreds of years after the day in which they firſt ſinned, ſince the 
expreſs word of threatening conſigned them over to death immediately, . In the day 
thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt die. Gen. ii. 17, e 3 7 

It is true, ſuch a reprieve as this was neceſſary in order to the peopling of the 
world, and the propagation of mankind in their ſucceſſive generations; for had 
Adam and Eve died in the day when they ſinned, the human nature would have been 
at an end, and have periſhed from this earth for ever: But it is moſt probably ow- 
ing to the ſcheme of mercy,” and the new covenant built upon the merit of Cbriſt, 
that Adam and Eve were not deſtroyed that very day, and that God permitted a race 
of men to cover the face of the earth, So that every ſon and daughter of Adam, 
who is born into this world, is ſome proof that the extenſive merit of the death 
of Chriſt reaches to them for ſome purpoſes. e 


II. It is owing to the ſuperabundant merit of the obedience and ſufferings of 
Chriſt, that the earth is appointed ſtill and ordered to produce ſuch a variety of ſup- 
ports and comforts for mankind in their ſucceſſive generations, and that all the ve- 
getable and animal powers on this earth, are not univerſally blaſted by the curſe: 
All the bleſſings of nature and providence that ſpring up from the earth, that deſ- 
cend from the heavens, that are — forth or diſperſed by the ſun and the moon 
and the clouds, that are enjoyed and taſted by the ſons and daughters of men in this 
world, are probably derived from this fountain of the bloud of Cbriſt; and in this 
ſenſe perhaps, he may be ſaid to taſte death for every man. 

And let it be obſerved, that theſe bleſſings reach to whole nations where we 
have but little reaſon to believe God has any choſen favourites, any of his own belo- 
ved children, any that are actually regenerated, adopted and ſanctified to himſelf 
by ſpecial grace. Yet methinks every thing round about us ſeems to ſpeak, that 
God has not utterly and abſolutely abandoned all mankind to certain and neceſſary 
guilt and miſery, beſides the few whom he has choſen and ſecured to be certain ſub. 
Far of his Son's kingdom: Every divine monument and inſtance of bounty and 

leſſing round about us, ſeems to teach us that God is upon terms of grace and re- 
conciliation with all the rebel race of his creature man. 


* * 
0 8 


III. That mankind have the common faculties of nature continued to them, is to 


be aſcribed to the undertaking of Chrift : That they have the uſe of their ſenſes _ 


0 Though there muſt be a very good ſenſe in which Chriſt may be ſaid to ** die for all men, ” becauſc 
ſcripture uſes this language, 2 Cor. V. 15. yet it does not follow that the doctrine of univerſal redemption 1s 
found there; I cannot find that ſcripture once aſſerts, that ** Chri/t redeemed all men, or died to redeem 
them all.” In the new teſtament, however the word ayoute, « to buy, may poſlibly be uſed and w— 
plied in a large ſenſe, yet SHL, to redeem, or Avreow,"” I think, is never applied particularly 
do any but the 1/-ael of God, or to thoſe who, do or ſhall actually receive the goſpel, and partake of the 
ſalvation of Chrif, as the purchaſe of his bloud. None but thoſe are plainly and expreſely ſaid to be re- 
deemed by Chriſi, in any text of che new teſtament that I can find. Hyoceaps; be bought, or paid 3 
ſufficient price for, thoſe who fell jnto damnable errors and hereſies, 2 Pet. ii. 1. But it is never > 
he redeemed them. He bought them as a part of thoſe , all things whoſe dominion he obtained by 
his ſufferings, Phil. ii. 9, 16, bu not as his own people. . 
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their, limbs 2 ny. meaſures of health, eaſe, vigour, and activity 3 for theſe were 
all forfeited by ſin, and included in the word death. All this is owing probably to 
Chriſt. And that they have any exerciſe of reaſon, that they have any meaſures of 
wiſdom or, prudence amongſt them in the conduct of their affairs, may be aſcribed 
alſo to the ſame ſpring, and per this was deſigned in that text, Jobs i. 4, 9. where- 
in we are told that | the word was the light, and life of men, and he was that 


. 
* 


light that lighteth every man who cometh, into this world. 


. ' : 1 ti. , . 

IV. That there are any ſparks of natural virtue, any remains of benevolence, 
neſs or compaſſion towards one another in the hearts of men, is probably the 
goor of the mediation of Chriſt : That there are any ſocial virtues among them, that 
there is any conſcience of provi, equity and juſtice, that mankind relieves and 
helps one another, that there is any ſuch thing as government among men, and 
that all the ſons and daughters of * in all nations, are not mere ſavages, are 
not like wolves and bears to each other; and in ſhort, that this earth is not a mere 
wilderneſs, or a hell of miſchief and miſery, is owing to reſtraining grace, and the 
redundant merit of the ſufferings and death of Chriſt ; or at leaſt it may probably 

be ſo, nor can we give a better account of it. OG revenue 


1 
89 


V. That all mankind have had a goſpel revealed to them, or a covenant of grace 
poſed to, their acceptance, at firſt, in and by Adam their father, and conveyed 
y way of tradition to his poſterity ; ſurely this muſt be acknowledged to proceed 
from the generous undertaking of Chriſt. I ſpeak here concerning thoſe who are 
not elected, as well as thoſe who are; for it has been deſignedly manifeſted” to 
thoſe who refuſe, as well as thoſe who accept. It ſeems to me to be owing to the 
overflowing, merit of Chriſt, that all mankind are not buried in the ſame groſs 
aq ignorance. of God, and of themſelves, as the darkeſt and yileſt corners of 
world are, it; ie e ze VT. -* el 
It is owing probably to this ſpri that all mankind ever had- pardon, grace 
and s — 5 4 to them — = firſt promiſe made to Adam, in the co- 
venant made to Noab, «ad in_the goſpel. os. hope of ſalvation, which he, who 
ay, r of righteoufneſs, doubtleſs communicated to his poſterity, that is, 
A (df og midday tl ax fn5t45s 2; 29) glad 
It is owing to the ſame. grace and, purchaſe of Chriſt, that ever this promiſe 
ſhould be again repeated to Abraham, and in ſome ſenſe to all the nations of the 
earth by him; for in him “ all the nations of the earth are bleſſed. Cen. xxii. 18. 
It is an effect of the merit of Cbriſt, chat ever there ſhould. be fo * further diſ⸗ 
coveries of grace to the jewiſh nation, even to the profane as well as to the pious, 
among them, and that not aply by Moſes and the prophets, but by Chrift him elf ;, 
and. that ever this goſpel would be, publiſhed to the nations of t world, in the. 
brighteſt edition of it, by the a — of Ci. and the glad tidings of ſalvation 
proclaimed to the heathens, who . fat in thick darkneſs, and lay under the ſhadow 
of death, ** and even to thoſe among them who never accepted it. | 
It is owing to this redundancy of merit in his death, than ſo many whole na- 
tions are called to repent, and to truſt in the mercy of a God through a Saviour; 
even the non: elect, as well as thoſe that are elected: And that to this day, the 
= ſhould be continued to the nations who have ſo many years and ages abu- 
it; that the miniſtry of the word ſhould call whole kingdoms to be reconciled 
to God dy a mediator, to truſt in the merit of Chrif, to receive Jeſus, as their 
Vol. VI. O o Saviour 


as it were to their own ſouls. It is ſurely from this mediation of Cbriſt, that 
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Saviour and their Lord, to accept of pardon of ſin and eternal happitieſs, upon 
the rat whats he golþbl beveals ona had anna 
VI. It is probably owing to the fame undertaking of Chrift, and the overflowin 

value of his righteouſneſs and death, that there are ſo many means of grace — 


divine aſſiſtances, both outward and inward, afforded to whole nations where the 


goſpel comes; that even thoſe who are not elected, have ſo many awakening pro- 
vidences, ſo many peculiar opportunities of mercy, ſo many excellent ſermons 
preached to them, ſo many ſuitable words ſpoken both from the law and the goſpel, 
have their conſciences at any time impreſſed with divine things, and excited to re- 
28 them for ſin, and to ſeek after ſalvation; that they have ſo many common 
orkings of the holy Spirit, and his bleſſed influences upon their hearts, to make 
them bethink themſelves about their eternal concernments, to give them ſome 
knowledge of Chrift the Saviour, and to ſtir them up to the duties of faith and re- 
pentance; and new obedience; and that they are not only exhorted outwardly by 
the word, but inwardly by ſome common and general operations of the holy Spi 
rit, to receive this ſalvation. Could all theſe bleffings be really beſtowed upon 2 


ful * the faithful and merciful God, if the original, and eternal, and only 


deſign of them were merely to render them ſo much the more hainouſly criminal, 
and the more extremely miſerable; without- any poſſibility of hope or recovery 
ever included in theſe bleſſings, or intimated by them? 


VII. In the laſt place, it is owing to the moſt redundant merit of Chriſ our 
Lord, that fuch a conditional pardon and falvation, or ſuch: conditional propoſiti- 
ons of peace as the goſpel expreſſes, were ever provided for them who were not 
elected; theſe are fer forth in ſuch general propoſals and offers as we read in the 


bible: Whofoever believeth ſhall be ſaved : Whoſoever will, let him come and 


take the water of life freely: Ho, every one that thirſteth, &c. Look unto tne and 
be ſaved, all ye ends of the earth, &c.” If there were no ſuch bleſſing provided 
for them, ſo much as in a conditional manner, ſurely it could never be really and actu- 
ally, and expreſsly offered to them. Surely the righteous, the gracious, and the 
holy God does not tantalize his periſhing and miſerable creatures, nor ſend his goſ- 
pel and his miniſters to offer them a mere nullity inſtead of a benefit? Cbriſt does 
not call them in his goſpel to receive an empty nothing, when his words propoſe to 
them a ſolid bleſſing. does not invite them to truſt in a Saviour for gry 
which this Saviour was never entruſted with to be beſtowed upon them, even ! 


| they did repenty or to hope in him for a verbal ſalvation which has nothing real 


in it; that is, for a mere word or name without a meaning, or a' promiſe with- 
out a bleſſing in it. But becauſe this is a queſtion of great importance, I ſhall treat 
it more diſtinctly. I 5 | ” YG dl NA 
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ir ei „ e 8. i 


How far bas the glorious undertaking of our Lord Jeſos Chriſt provided 
any bope of ſalvation for thoſe who were not eternally choſen, and given 
into the hands of Chriſt, to be redeemed and ſaved ? | 


HE iry here is not, whether any of them who are not originally choſen 

of God, | al be finally ſaved. The event, though it be known 4 God, 
yet it is left to be determined by their own choice or refuſal of this ſalvation. God 
himſelf has put no effectual and unſurmountable bar, or rather no bar at all, in 
their way, to prevent their acceptance of his grace. His chuſing other perſons 
who were fellow-ſinners, to make them certain partakers of this grace, is no hin- 
derance to thoſe who were not choſen, from accepting the ſame. It is my opinion 
that there is ſuch a thing as a general ſufficiency of pardon, grace and ——— 
provided for all mankind by Feſus Cbriſt: And it is left to their own natur: pow- 
ers, under common helps, to accept or refuſe it. That there is ſuch a conditional 
ſalvation, and ſuch real offers of eternal life procured by the overflowing merit of 
Chriſt, I think may be proved by theſe following conſiderations. 


Conſideration I. It is very hard to vindicate the ſincerity of the bleſſed God, or 
his Son, in their univerſal offers of grace and falvation to men, and their ſending 
miniſters with ſuch meſſages and invitations to accept of mercy, if there be not 
ſuch a conditional pardon and ſalvation provided for them. 

It is granted, that the miniſters who are ſent to preach this goſpel, and offer this 
grace of ſalvation to the non-ele&t, may be very ſincere in their miniſtry, for they 
know not whom God has choſen, and for whom he has provided this ſpecial grace; 
and therefore they offer it to all pro according to their general commiſſion, 
Mark xvi. 15. © Go ye into all the world, and preach the goſpel to every crea- 
ture,” &c. But how can God, or Chriſt, be ſincere in ſending their miniſters with 
this commiſſion, to offer this grace to all men, if they know that God has never 
28 ſuch grace or ſalvation for any but the elect, no, not ſo much as con- 
tionally ? 

. God, who is truth itſelf, and ſincere and faith- 
ful in all his dealings, ſhould call upon dying men to truſt in a Saviour for eternal 
life, when this Saviour has not eternal life entruſted with him to give them, if 
they do repent : It is hard to conceive how the great governor of the world can be 
ſincere in inviting and requiring ſinners who are on the rink of hell, to caſt them- 
eyes upon an empty word of invitation, a mere ſhadow and appearance of ſup» 
port, if there be nothing real to bear them up from thoſe deeps of deſtruction, no- 
thing but mere words and empty invitations. Can*we think that the righteous and 
holy God would encourage his miniſters to call them to lean and reſt the weight of 
their immortal concerns and happineſs upon a goſpel, a covenant of a medi- 
ator, and his merit and righteouſneſs, &c. all which are a mere ing with re- 
gard to them, a heap of empty names, an unſupporting void which cannot uphold 
them ? When our bleſſed redeemer chlirges the jews with 3 guilt for re- 
fuſing his grace, can we ſuppoſe w__— _ grace in his to offer them A 
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Or when he, as it were, conſigns them over to death, becauſe, ſays he, © ye will 
not come unto me that ye may have life,” John v. 40. can we ſuppoſe he has 
no eternal life, not ſo much as à conditional grant of it in his h for them ? 

By the way, I cannot but take notice here, that in order to avoid theſe hard 
and abſurd conſequences of the calls of grace and offers of ſalvation where 
none is really provided,” ſome. perſons chuſe rather roundly to aſſert, there 
are no * calls of grace, no offers of pardon or ſalvation at all in the word 
of God, to any but to the elect: And J think of the two it is the more defenſible 
or conſiſtent doctrine, though it ſeems to run counter to a great many plain ſcrip- 
tures in the old teſtament and the new; for there are many texts wherein pardon 
and ſalvation are propoſed to all ſinners whatſoever, without any regard whether 
a are choſen of God or no: And it is the deſign and voice of the whole current 
of ſcripture, to call ſinners to repentance by promiſes of mercy, and to inforce that 
which ſaiab ſpeaks, chapter lv. 6, 7. © Seek ye the Lord while he may be found: 
Call ye upon him while bo is near: Let the wicked forſake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts; let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly on.” And what our Lord 
himſelf pronounces in his perſonal miniſtry has the fame deſign, when he calls to all 
the ſinners in Galilee, ** repent and believe the goſpel, for I came not to call the 
rightequs,:but finners to repentance.” Mark ii. 17. And St. Peter and St. Paul, his two 
chief meſſengers or apoſtles, call all the crucifiers of Chriſt in Ar and the heathen 
nations, to . repent and be converted, that their ſins might be blotted out; and to 
believe in the name of the Lord Jeſus, that they may be ſaved,” A, iii. 19. and 
Xiii. 38. and xvii. 30. He commands all men every where to repent.” Rom. x. 11, 
13. while our Saviour moſt expreſsly informs us, Matt. xxii. 14. that many are 
called, but few are choſen.” | Yet, I think, we muſt cancel all theſe ſcriptures, and 
deny all offers of grace and ſalvation made to ſinners in general if Chriſt procured 
and provided nothing for them; or we muſt grant that there is a conditional ſalvation 
provided for all mankind, in order to juſtify the ſincerity of God and his Son in the 
_ call and general invitation given to ſinners to repent and accept of this 

vation. 8 | : | 


Conlideration II. It is very hard to defend the ſincerity of the Spirit of God, in 
awakening the conſciences of theſe perſons ſometimes, who are not elected, and ſtir- 
ring them up to think of receiving the ſalvation of Cbriſt upon the terms of the 
goſpel, if there be no ſuch ſalvation conditionally provided for them to receive: It 
is hard to ſuppoſe that God ſhould ſend his own Spirit to excite the conſciences of ſuch 
ſinners in any common degrees to any repentings for ſin, even in the moſt legal 
ſenſe, and to bring them near to the en of heaven, in the beginnings of con- 
viction and ſorrow, if there was no pardon provided in any ſenſe for thoſe who are 
not choſen, whether they repent or no; or that the Spitit ſhould give them any, 
even the weakeſt excitations, to truſt in the merit of a Saviour, if that merit has ob- 
tained no bleſſing for them, not ſo much as conditional. 9 woe 

Shall it be ever ſaid, that God the Father, and his Son and Spirit have each done 
their parts to encourage and excite non- elect ſinners to truſt in the goſpel for ſalvation, 
or the leaſt „N ſalvation in a conditional ſenſe provided for them to truſt in or 
to accept off 10 4 (1 enten $9305 5 13 
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* Confderation III. It is equally difficult. to vindicate the equity of God, as the 
judge of all men, in condemning unbelievers,)and puniſhing them eternally -_ — 
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ing the offers of pardon, if there was not ſo much as a conditional pardon pi 
vided for them; and for not reſting upon the merit of Chriſt, and receiving his 
tion, when there was no ſuch merit appointed for them to reſt upon, nor any 
ſuch ſalvation for them to receive. Surely it will appear in the day of judg 
ment, that the final condemnation of finners, and their eternal miſery, was mere 
the fruit of their own negligence and diſobedience to the voice of the goſpel, 
and refuſing the offered grace, and not to any real want of ſufficient proviſion 
made for them by him who calls them to receive it. The language of Chriff, 
in his miniſtry to ſinners, is, Come to this feaſt of the goſpel, 757 all things 
are ready,“ Matth. xxii. 4. This is the condemnation, that when light came 
into the world, they loved darkneſs rather than light,” Jobn iii. 18, 19. Men 
are expreſsly condemned © becauſe they would not believe in Chrift, nor come unto 
him that they might have liſe: chapter v. 40. and therefore © they die in their fins,” 
as the apoſtle Fohn often repreſents, chapter viii. 21, 24. Surely the Lord Fefies would 
never be ſent ! in flaming fire to render vengeance on them that obey not the goſpel,” 
2 Thefſ. i. 8, 9. in the commands of it, nor receive this ſalvation, if there was no ſuf«- 
ficient ſalvation provided in that goſpel which commands them to receive it. 

R will render this conſideration much more forcible, when we obſerve, that there 
is a much ſeverer condemnation and more dreadful puniſhment threatened to thoſe 
who have heard of this grace and never laid hold of it, in proportion to the d of 
light in which this grace was ſet before them. Ir is faid, It ſhall be leſs tolerable 
for the cities which refuſed to receive the goſpel that Cbriſt preached, than for Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment; Math. xi. 22, 24. and they that deſpiſe the 
goſpel of Chriſt, of how much ſorer puniſhment 1 * ye ſhall they be thought 
worthy, than thoſe who deſpiſed the law of Moſes? Heb. x. 28, 29 So that their en- 
joying the propoſals of this grace and this goſpel, makes their caſe much worſe than 
if they had never enjoyed it; and can we think that the righteous judge of the world 
will merely ſend words of grace and ſalvation amongſt them, on purpoſe to make his 
creatures ſo much the more miſerable, when there is no real grace or ſalvation con- 
tained in thoſe words, ſor them who refuſe to receive it? It is very hard indeed to 
vindicate the righteouſneſs of the ſentence of their double condemnation and puniſh» 
ment, for the refuſal of pardon and ſalvation, if there was not ſo much as a conditio- 
nal pardon, and a conditional ſalvation provided for them. | 


Conſideration IV. It is very hard to ſuppoſe, that when the word of God, by the 
general commands, promiſes, threatenings, given to all men whatſoever, and often 
repeated therein, repreſents mankind as in a ſtate of probation *, and in the way to- 
wards eternal rewards or eternal puniſhments, according to their behaviour in this 
life: I ſay, it is hard to ſuppoſe all this ſhould be no real and juſt repreſentation, 
but a mere amuſement : That all theſe propoſals of mercy, and diſplays of the gra- 
cious dealings of God, ſhould be an empty ſhew with regard to all the millions of 
mankind, beſides the few that are choſen to happineſs; and that they ſhould _ 


* I know it has been the opinion of ſome perſons, that this life is not properly called a ſtate of pro- 
bation or trial of men for eternity, becauſe the final event is not uncertain, ſince it is known to God already, 
——_ determined by him: And yet theſe very perſons will ſay, that a ſeaſon of affliction or temptation 
is a ſeaſon of trial to the people of God; for ſo it is often called in ſcriptare, 2 Cor. viii. 2. Heb. xi. 36. 
and 1 Pet. iv. 12. and 1 Pet. i. 7. it is called, The trial of our faith,” &c. Now I would fain know, 
whether the event of every ſeaſon of trial of every kind of men, whether of ſaints or finners, be not known 
to God, and in this ſenſe it is not uncertain ; and yet ſcripture, with much propriety, calls the one a ſeaſon 
of trial; and I ſee no reaſon to exclude the other from the ſame name, eſpecially fince the ſacred writers uſe 
it for wicked men alſo. - New. iii. 10. „1 will keep thee from the hour of temptation, ar trial, which 
hall come upon all the world, to try them which dell upon the earth.“ 
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be ſo fixed in a wretched, hopeleſs, and deplorable: tare under the firſt fin of the firs 
| man, that they are utterly irrecoverable from the ruins of it; and that even as un- 
| | * lterably ſo as devils are, without any hope of recovery from theit᷑ ſtate of guilt and 
iſery, for whom there was no Saviour provided, and whom God has not treated 
| in this way of precept, promiſe and threatening. Is there not a plain difference made 
' in ſcri „ between the angels who ſinned, whom God-ſpared not, but caſt them 
r rom heaven ingo 1 of darkneſs, al mankind 2 ae to whom 

od gives time and or repentance, means of grace, offers of pardon, con- 
ditional promiſes of corral with a command to all men to accept it? What 
inn prone. of mercy with them, if this docs 

| : Conſideration V. This ſeems to be a fair and eaſy way to anſwer ſeveral of thoſe 

AH texts of ſcripture, which repreſent God as the. Saviour of all men, eſpecially of 

y them who believe,” 1 Tim. iv. 10. and aſſert, that God calls and commands all 

| men every where to repent, ” As xvii. 30. That © Chrift taſted death for every 

i man,” Heb. ii. 9. That © he gave himſelf a ranſom for all men, to be teſtified in 

due time,” 1 Tim. ii. 6, That he died for all,“ zCor.v. 15. That *he gave 

himſelf to he the propitiation for the ſins of the whole world,“ 1 Jabn ii. 2. and 
| e the Father ſent the Son to be the Saviour of the world,” chapter iv. 14. and that 
| God fo loved the world of mankind, that he ſent his Son, not to condemn the 
| ' world, but that through him the world might be ſaved; and that whoſoever believes 
" in his Son Jeſus, ſhould not periſh, but ſhould have eternal life.“ Jabn iii. 16, 17. 
| 


I grant indeed, that many of theſe ſcriptures may have a pretty ſufficient anſwer 
given to them by the art of criticiſm, even upon the ſuppoſition that ſalvation is 
| provided only for the elect; but there are ſome few of thoſe ſcriptures, and of their 
parallel places, which can never be ſo well explained, but by ſuppoſing the death 
of Chriſt has ſuch an all-ſufficient and overflowing merit in it, as to provide a ſuf- 
ficient conditional pardon, and conditional ſalvation for the non-ele&, while it alſo 
ovides abſolute, effectual and certain pardon and ſalvation for thoſe whom God 
elected. ä 
; It ſeems evident to me from ſeveral texts of the word of God, that Chriſt did not 
| die with an equal deſign for'all men; but that there is a ſpecial number whom the 
Father choſe and gave to the Son, whoſe ſalvation is abſolutely ſecured by the 
death and interceſſion of Chriſt, John xvii. 6, 9, 10. but why ſhould this hinder 
our interpretation of ſome other texts in a more general and catholic ſenſe, where 
the love of God and Chrift to mankind, are expreſſed in more univerſal phraſes 
and terms? Why ſhould we affect to limit that grace which is expreſſed in an un- 
limited form of ſpeech ? Why may we not ſuppoſe conditional pardon and conditi- 
onal ſalvation, and the offers of the goſpel, and the means of grace which are ne- 
ceſſary to it, to be the purchaſe of the death of Chriſt, ſince the death of ſo glo- 
nious a perſon has ſuch an exuberant value in it, and ſuch all-ſufficient merit; and 
eſpecially ſince it is allowed to ſuperabound ſo far as to purchaſe the continuance of 
the world, and common bleſſings of life for mankind ? | 
Here let it be obſerved, that when the remonſtrants aſſert that Chrift died for all 
mankind, merely to purchaſe conditional falvation for them, and when thoſe * — 
. ® I fay, ** thoſe who profeſs to be the ſtricteſt calviniſts;“ not that they do really core neareſt to 
Colvis's ſentiments and la ; for Calvin himſelf has er. intimated in his comments on ſcrip- 
te, that Chrif did in ſome feale dic for all men, See the of this fifth confideration, pages 287, all. 
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roſes to be the ſtricteſt calviniſts aſſert Chris died only and merely to ab 
— and effectual pardori and ſalvation for the ele, it is not becauſe the whole 


ſcripture every where expreſsly or plainly reveals or aſlerts the particular ſentiments 
of either of theſe ſets, with an excluſion of the other z but the reaſon of theſe dif- 
ferent aſſertions of men is this, that the holy writers, in different texts, — 
different ſubjects, and ſpeaking to different perſons, ſometimes ſeem to favour” 6 

af theſe two opinions „ and men being at a loſs to reconcile them by any medi- 
um, run n and entirely follow one of theſe tracks of thought, 
and n Tr 0 1 ; > EF | 

But ſutely, if there can be a way found to reconcile theſe two doctrines of the 
abſolute ſalvation of the ele&, by the obedience, righteouſneſs and death of Chrift 
procuring it for them, with all things neceſſary to the on of it, and alſo of 
the conditional ſalvation provided for all mankind, and o to them in the goſpel, 
through the all-ſufficient and overflowing value of the obedience and 2 of 
Chriſt; this will be the moſt fair, natural and eaſy way of reconciling theſe | 
texts of ſcripture, without any ſtrain or torture put upon any of them. | 

Nor indeed can I conceive why the remonſtrant ſhould be uneaſy to have par- 
don and ſalvation abſolutely provided for the ele, ſince all the reſt of mankind, 
eſpecially ſuch as hear the goſpel, have the ſame conditional ſalvation which they 
contend for, ſincerely propoſed to their acceptance; nor can I ſee any reaſon why 
the ſtricteſt calviniſt ſhould be angry, that the all-ſufficient merit of Chrif ſhould 
overflow fo far in it's influence, as to provide conditional ſalvation for all mankind, 
ſince the elect of God have that certain and abſolute ſalvation which they contend 
for, ſecured to them by the ſame merit; and eſpecially ſince that great and admir- 
able reformer, Jobn Calvin, whoſe name they affect to wear, and to whoſe authori> 
ty they pay ſo great a regard, has ſo plainly declared in his writings, that there is 
a ſenſe in which Chrift died for the ſins of the whole world, or all mankind ; -and 
he ſometimes goes ſo far as to call this the redemption of all. See his comments on 
the following ſcriptures +. 

Matth. xxvvi. 83. This is my bloud of the new teſtament, which was ſhed for 
many for the remiſſion of fins. Sub multorum nomine non partem mundi tantum 
deſignat, ſed totum humanum genus. Under the name of many, he ſignifies not 

a part of the world only, but all mankind.” | 
Kom. v. 18. As by the offence of one, judgment came upon all to con- 
demnation, ſo by the righteouſngſs of one, the free gift came upon all men to juſtifi- 
cation of life. Communem omnium gratiam facit quia omnibus expoſita eſt, non 
quod ad omnes extendatur re ipſa: Nam etſi paſſus eſt Chriſtus pro peccatis totius 
mundi, atque omnibus indifferenter Dei benignitate offertur, non tamen omnes ap- 
prehendunt. He makes this grace common to all, becauſe it is ſer before all, though 
not really and in fact reached out to all. For though Cbriſ ſuffered for the ſins of 
the whole world, and he is offered indifferently to all by the bounty of God, yet 
1 ee beni for 

1 Cor. viii. 11, 12. Through thy know! all: the weak brother | 
whom Chriſt died ?” On which Calvin e If the ſoul of every weak 


* This is x moſt evident truth, that ſcripture, in difſefent-patts of it, ſeems by it's expreſſions to fa- 
vour each of theſe opinions s othetwiſe it could never be; that the writers of the different parties ſhould 
each of them bring ſo many texts to ſupport and vindicate their own ſentiments, and which, plainly give 
ſo much difficulty and perplexity to the writers of the oppoſite fide. to anſwer them, 44 ho 8825 

＋ It may be to obſerve here; that ſoine of the moſt rigid and narrow limitations of grace to 
men are found chiefly in his ** inſtitutions,” which were written in his youth. But his comments on ſcrip- 
ture were the labours of his riper years and maturer judgment. 
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perſon was the purchaſe: of the bloud of Chriſt, he that for the ſake of a little 
meat, plunges his brother again into death who was redeemed by Chriſt, ſhews at 
how mean a rate he eſteems the bloud of Chrif.” 1 on 7 | 
. 1, Fobn ii. 2. He is the propitiation for our ſins; and not for our's' only, but 
alſo for the ſins of the whole world. Hic movetur quæſtio, quomodo mundi to- 
tius peccata expientur ? — —aliqui dixerunt Sufficienter pro toto mundo paſſum 
eſſe Chriſtum, ſed pro electis tantum efficaciter. Vulgo hæc ſolutio in ſcholis ob- 
tinuit: Ego quanquam verum eſſe illud dictum fateor, nego tamen præſenti loco 
quadrare. Here a queſtion is raiſed, How can the ſins of the whole world be 
expiated } Some have ſaid, Chriſt ſuffered ſufficiently for the whole world, but ef- 
fectually for the elect alone. This is the common ſolution of the ſchools: And 
I confeſs this is a truth, yet I do not think it agrees to this place.“ 

2 Pet. ii. 1. There ſhall be falſe teachers among you, who privily ſhall bring 
in damnable hereſies, even denying the Lord that bought them, Pa bring upon 
themſelves ſwift deſtruction.” **'Tamtefi yariis modis abnegatur Chriſtus, eum tamen 
hic, meo judicio, attingit Petrus, qui exprimitur apud Judam: nempe, dum gra- 
tia Dei in laſciviam convertitur. Redemit enim nos Chriſtus, ut populum haberet 
ſegregatum ab omnibus mundi inquinamentis, addictum ſanctitati K innocentiæ. 
Qui igitur excuſſo fræno, in omnem licentiam ſe 2 non immeritò di- 
cuntur Chriſtum abnegare, à quo redempti ſunt. t is, though Chrift is denied 
many ways, yet in my opinion Peter means the ſame thing here which Jude expreſ- 
ſes, viz. that the grace of God is turned into wantonneſs: for Chriſt hath re- 
deemed us, that he might have a people free from all the defilements of the world, 
and devoted to holineſs and innocence ; Whoſoever therefore ſhake. off the yoke, 
and throw themſelves into all licentiouſneſs, are juſtly ſaid to deny Chriſt, by whom 
they were redeemed.” 6 | {4 | 
Jude, verſe 4. Turning the grace of our God into wantonneſs, and denying 
the only Lord God, and Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Chriſtum verò abnegari intelligit, 
quum hi ou ſanguine illius redempti fuerant, diabolo ſe rurſus mancipantes, incom- 
parabile illud pretium quantum in fe irritum faciunt.” The apoſtle here means that 
Chriji is denied, when theſe who were redeemed with his bloud, again enſlave 
themſelves to the devil, and, as far as in them lies, make that incomparable price 
vain and ineffeftual. een . 
.; Thus it appears, that Calvin himſelf thought that Chrift and his ſalvation are of- 
fered to all, and that in ſome ſenſe he died for all. K2 

But I proceed to the laſt conſideration. 


Conſideration VI. That all mankind have ſome conditional falvation provided 
for them, and ſome real grace and pardon offered to them by a new covenant, ap- 
pears from this, that all men, both wicked and righteous, < or juſt and unjuſt, 
ſhall be raiſed from the dead, to give an account of things done in the body, whe- 
ther good or evil,” and to receive rewards or puniſhments in their body, as well as 
in their ſouls, according to their improvement or miſimprovement of the diſpen- 
fations under which they have lived. This ſeems to be the ſenſe of ſeveral ſcrip- 
tures, Jobn v. 28, 29. 2 Cor. v. 10. Now ea reſurrection is by no means pro- 
vided by the law of innocency or the covenant of works: That only threatens 
death for ſin, without the leaſt hint or thought of the body's riſing again. This 
doctrine of the reſurrection therefore ſeems to be the eſſect of the overflow- 
ing merit of Cbriſ, and perhaps that expreſſion of the apoſtle may — 
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reference to it. 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. © Since by man came death, by man came alſo 
the reſurrection of the dead; for as in Adam all die, ſo in Chrift ſhall all be made a- 
live : though I confeſs it may be alſo conſtrued and confined only to the reſurrection 
of the ſaints. But it is evident that Jeſus Chriſt has this power to raiſe the dead, 
even ſinners as well as ſaints, and © authority to judge all the world, given him of 
the Father as a mediator, or becauſe he is the fon of man.—And all that ale 
in the graves—ſhall come forth; they who have done to the reſurrection of life, 
and they that have done evil to the reſurrection of damnation:“ Jobn v. 25—29. 
They who have believed in Chrift, and obeyed him, ſhall be raiſed up at laſt to 
happineſs; but thoſe who have diſobeyed the goſpel, ſhall be raiſed in order to be 
« puniſhed with everlaſting deſtruction from the preſence of the Lord.” 2 Thefſ. i. 9. 

Now ſurely this reſurrection of all mankind muſt be built upon the foot of a 
new covenant given or offered to all mankind, ſince the old covenant of innocency, 
or the law of works, appoints eternal life without dying for the obedient, and death 
without a reſurrection for the diſobedient. Such a covenant therefore as admits 
natural death to ſeize even upon thoſe who are obedient to it, and provides a re- 
ſurrection even for thoſe who are diſobedient, muſt needs be a different covenant 
from the law of works, which admits no death for the one, nor provides any re- 
ſurrection for the other. F 

There was therefore doubtleſs a general proclamation of pardon and ſalvation to 
all mankind, who were fallen in Alam, contained in the firſt promiſe, or the goſ- 
pel that was ed to Adam, the firſt father of mankind, by God himſelf, in 
the garden after his fall: And this was again preached to all the world by Noab, 
the ſecond father of mankind, and a preacher of righteouſneſs ; otherwiſe I think 
the reſurrection would not reach to every man and woman in the world. 

Let it be conſidered alſo, that this very reſurrection of the bodies of finful man- 
kind, brings with it an additional penalty and miſery, beyond what the law of 
innocency threatened, even the everlaſting puniſhment of the new-raiſed body, and 
the ſoul as united to it: Now this cannot, with ſuch evident juſtice, be inflicted 
upon the non- elect, if they are under no other covenant but that of innocency, or 
the law of works, becauſe no ſuch puniſnment is threatened or implied in that 
law, as far as I can read it. | 5's "ofa 

Nor would there have been any ſuch thing as ſinners ariſing from the dead, that 
we can find in the bible, if Chriſt Jeſus had not taken upon him to be a mediator 
between God and fallen man, ſo far as to ſet mankind upon ſome new foot of hope; 
and thus unbelievers and impenitent perſons are puniſhed in their new-raiſed 
des, for rejecting this hope. For ſince the broken law or covenant of works leaves 
the body under the power of death for ever, we can hardly ſuppoſe that the Son 
of God, the chief miniſter of his Father's grace, would provide a reſurrection of 
the body for breakers of that original law, merely to put them to ſeverer paniſh- 
ments and more intenſe torments, than that broken law threatened, if there were 
not ſome advantage in the nature of things, derived to them from his mediatior, 
to balance it: Now what equal advantage is there to balance this ſeyerer puniſt - 
ment, if there be not ſome. conditional hope of their recovery from tie miſery of 
their fallen ſtate, upon ſuppoſition that they fincerely endeavour to perform all the 
duties of this new covenant, as far as the revelation of them comes within their 
notice; that is, that they repent of their ſins, and truſt in the divine grace and for · 
gveneſs, in order to their acceptance. | 0715383 

Our Lord Jeſus Chrift, the righteous and appointed judge, will never give occa- 
lion for any of all the miſerable multitude to ſay, that they are condemned to an end- 
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leſs puniſhment in their new raiſed bodies, for breaking God's original law of inno- 
eency, which puniſhment was never threatened in that. law. He will never give 
them reaſon to complain, that, with regard to them, he came not to be a mediator 
or a Saviour, but merely to add to their miſery, by a reſurrection to eternal pain, 
without any equivalent of hope: Or that he came to expoſe them to double 3 
nation for refuſing his grace, when he had none for them to accept. The goodneſs 
and equity of God, and his Son, will never ſuffer ſuch an imputation to fall upon 
any part of their tranſactions: And as they have both agreed in pronouncing theſe 
words, Jobn iii. 17. God ſent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be ſaved *.; they will both agree al- 
fo in ſuch a conduct, as ſhall not ſo much as appear to run counter to ſuch a ſolemn 
expreſſion of grace, or to the common notions and rules of juſtice, 
Since therefore it _ pretty evident, that Jeſus, the righteous judge, will not 
condemn ſinners for refuſing that grace and that ſalvation, which had no reality in 
things, and which was never really offered to their acceptance, nor ſo much as 
provided; and ſince he will never puniſh ſinners by the mere law or covenant of 
works, with the puniſhment of a reſurrection of the body, which were never threat- 
ened nor included in that law or covenant; we muſt conclude, according to the re- 
preſentation of ſcripture, according to the rules of juſtice, and the reaſon of things, 
that there muſt be ſome other covenant, ſame covenant of grace and ſalvation, un- 
der which all men are ſituated, and which has really been offered to all mankind, 
either in clearer or in, more obſcure notices thereof ; ſuch a covenant, whereby the 
reſurrection of. the body to eternal happineſs, is the appointed reward of thoſe who 
receive this offered ſalvation ; and whereby the reſurrection of the body to eternal 
miſery, is the appointed puniſhment of thoſe who refuſe ro comply with the grace 
of that diſpenſation under which they are placed, and neglect to receive this ſal- 


Thus I think I have proved it pretty clearly, at leaſt to my own ſatisfaction, 
that the non-eleft among men are not predeſtinated to eternal miſery by any abſo- 
lute act of reprobation, nor are they left in the ſtate of fallen angels or devils, for 
whom there is no Saviour inted, and who cannot have any reaſonable hope; 
but that there is a conditional ſalvation provided for all men, and offered to them in 
the polpel, by the glorious all-ſufficience and redundance of the merit of Chriſt. 

| doctrine of reprobation, in the moſt ſevere and abſolute. ſenſe of it, ftands 
in ſuch a direct contradiction to all our notions of kindneſs and. love to others, in 
which the bleſſed God is ſet forth as our example, that our reaſon cannot tell how 
to receive it. Yet, if it were never ſo true, and never. ſo plainly revealed in {crip- 

ture, it would only be a doctrine which might require our humble aſſent, and our 
filent ſubmiſſion to it, with awful reverence of the majeſty and ſovereignty of the 
great God. But it is by no means a doctrine, in which we, as men, could or ſhould 

rejoice and glory, or take pleaſure in it; becauſe it hath ſo dreadful an aſpect on 
far the greateſt part of our fellow-creatures, conſidered as mere creatures. Nor do 
I think the pleſſed God would require us ſo far to diveſt ourſelves of humanity; 
as to take a ſecret ſatisfaction in the abſolute and eternal appointment of ſuch = 


elf the word world” in the two or three firſt places, Gonifies  mankitid” without diſtinction. why 
ſhould the world“ in the laſt place ſignify only the ele ? Is not a conditional or indefinite ſalvation heze 
intimated to be provided for „whether they be jews or gentiles. RE | 
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bers of our kindred in fleſh and bloud, to everlaſting perdition : Much leſs ſhould 
we make this awful and terrible article a matter of our publick boaſt and triumph, 
even if we could prove it to be revealed, but rather mourn for it, 

And ſince there are ſo many expreſſions of ſcripture, that give us reaſon to 
think that Chriſt lived and died in ſome reſpects as a common mediator of man- 
kind, though with, a peculiar regard to the elect, methinks this doftrine of the ex- 
tenſive —— of God, is a much more deſireable opinion, and ſhould be more 
cheerfully received by us, as it is ſo agreeable to aur duty of charity to all men, 
and ſeems ſo neceſſary to us at preſent, for vindicating the juſtice, goodneſs and ſin- 
cerity of the bleſſed God, in his tranſactions with mankind. | 

When therefore I hear men talk of the doctrine of reprobation, with a ſpecial 

ſt and reliſh, as a favourite article, I cannot but fue their good temper, and 
queſtion whether they love their neighbour as they do themſelves. The caſe is 
very different, when ſaints are called in ſcripture to rejoice in the publick Judg- 
ments of God, exerciſed upon the antichriſtian ſtate, 'or upon the wicked oppreſ- 
ſors, and incorrigible ſinners of the world: for that is the effect of God's equity 
and righteouſneſs, as a wiſe and faithful governor ; but this would be an inſtance 
merely of his dreadful ſovereignty and terror, and hardly conſiſtent with goodneſs. 

I would aſk leave alſo in this place to enquire, what great advantages can be de- 
rived to religion or chriſtianity, by endeavouring to limit the extent of the death 
of Chriſt, and to take away all manner of hopes, and prayers, and endeavours 
from the non-elet, Does the doctrine of election of perſons obtain any further 
confirmation by it? No, by no means. Their ſalvation is ſecured, whatſoever be 
comes of the reſt of mankind, whether they have any hopes or no. Does the 
goodneſs and ſpecial grace of God acquire any further honours. by this limita- 
tion? No certainly. Divine grace is perfectly the ſame towards the elect, as though 
there were no other perſon in the world. Are the elect any way diſcouraged by it? 
Not in the leaſt : But many perſons who are awakened to a ſenſe of ſin, and are 
ſeeking after Chriſt for ſalvation, by this narrow doctrine may be terribly diſcoura- 
Is from receiving his offers of grace, when they are taught to doubt whether there 

any grace provided for them, or whether Jeſus be appointed to act as their Sa- 
viour. It may be a means to drive ſome poor ſouls to deſpair, when they hear, that 
unleſs they are elected, they may ſeek ſalvation by Chrift in vain, for there is 
none purchaſed for them, not ſo much as conditionally : And it may tempt them 
to begin at the wrong end, and ſeek to pry into the counſels of God, and enquire 
after what they can never know, that is, their election of God, before they dare 
truſt in grace, or ſubmit to the goſpel of Chriſt. 

Now if many inconveniences may ariſe from this limitation of the whole virtue 
of the bloud of Chriſt only to the elect, and utterly ſecluding all the reſt of man- 
kind; and if no valuable end or advantage to religion can be obtained by this 
narrow opinion, what ſhould make men ſo zealous to get the greateſt part of the 
world excluded utterly from all hopes, and all ſalvation ? | + 

I know there have been many objections raiſed againſt this charitable opinion of 
the extent of Chrif*s death in books of controverſy ; but the two chief and moſt 
plauſible. are theſe, which I will endeavour chiefly to anſwer, and by theſe anſwers 
lead the way for ſolving the reſt. . | 


Objection I. But may it not be ſaid here, if there be only an outward ſufficiency 
of ſalvation provided for the * by a conditional pardon procuted through 
ö | ; P 2. . ä the 
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the death of Chrift if they ſhould repent and believe, but no inward ſufficiency of 
grace provided to enlighten their minds, to _ their hearts, and enable them 

to exerciſe this faith and repentance, the event will be infallibly and neceſſarily the 
ſame, and their damnation as neceſſary and certain, as if there were no outward 

ſalvation provided; ſince they of themſelves cannot repent, they cannot believe; 
for by the fall all men are become blind in ſpiritual things, and dead in fin. 


Anſwer. It is ted, that no ſinner will truly and fincerely repent and believe 
in Chrift, dae the werful and effectual influences of converting grace; and 
therefore they are called blind and dead in fin, becauſe God knows the final event 
will be the ſame as if they were under a natural ng woven or utter natural im- 
| ce. And for this reaſon the converſion of a ſinner is called, a new creation; 
being born again; giving ſight to the blind; or, a reſurrection from the dead: 
F. the neceſſity Fu divine power to effect this change, is held forth in many places 

cripture. 

Yet we muſt ſay ſtill, that ſinners are not under ſuch a real natural 6 NN 
of repenting and * as though they were naturally blind or dead. It is true, 
the blind and the dead have loſt their natural powers of ſeeing and moving; but 
when ſcripture repreſents the inability of ſinners to repent, or believe in Cbriſt, by 
ſuch figures and metaphors as death or blindneſs, it muſt be remembered theſe are 
but metaphors and figures, ſuch as the holy writers, and all the eaſtern nations fre- 
quently uſe; and they muſt not be underſtood in their literal powers or faculties of 

_ underſtanding, will, and affections, which are the only natural powers neceſſary to 
believe and repent. | | | 

Now it is plain that theſe natural faculties, powers, or capacities, are not loſt by 
the fall; for if they were, there would be no manner of need or uſe of any moral 
means or motives, ſuch as commands, threatenings, promiſes, exhortations; theſe 
would all be impertinent and abſurd, for they could have no more influence on ſin- 
ners, than if we command or exhort a blind perſon to ſee, or a dead-body to riſe 
or move; which commands and exhortations would appear ridiculous and uſeleſs. 
And fince the bleſſed God, in his word, uſes thefe moral means and motives to call 
finners to repentance and faith, it is certain that they have natural powers and fa- 
culties ſufficient to underſtand and practiſe theſe duties; and therefore they are not 
under a neceſſity of ſinning, and of being deſtroyed, ſince there is nothing more 
_ in a way of ſufficient natural powers, faculties, or abilities, than what they 

ve. | 

All the other impotence and inability therefore in ſinners to K rpg believe, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, is but moral, or ſeated chiefly in their wills. It is a great diſincli- 
nation or averſion in theſe natural faculties, to attend to, learn, or practiſe the 
things of God and religion“; and this holds them faſt in their ſinful ſtate in a ſimi- 
lar way, as if they were blind and dead, and I faid the final event will ___ 
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Wr , becauſe 
it ariſes from the original corruption of our nature fince the fall of Adam ; aud in this fenſe I fully be- 
lieve it. But this ſpring of it is much better ſignified and expreſſed by the name of native impotence, to 
ſbew that it comes from our birth; and the quality of this impotence is beſt called moral, being ſeated 
chiefly in the will and affeftions, and not in any want of natural powers or faculties to perform what 
God requires: And the reaſon is plain, viz. that no new natural powers are given by converting grace, 
but only a change of the moral bent or inclination of the ſoul, a happier turn given to our tacul- 
ties by the ſovereign grace of God and his Spirit. | 
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that is, they will never repent without almi grace. And upon this ac- 
— that ſtrong and ſettled — to ſin, and ah to God, which is in the 
will or affections, is repreſented in our own language, as well as in the eaſtern coun- 
tries, by impotence or inability to forſake or ſubdue fin : As when a drunkard ſhall 
ſay, L had ſuch a ſtrong deſire to the liquor, that I could not but drink to exceſs, 
could not with-hold the cup from my mouth: Or when a murderer ſhall ſay, 1 
hated my neighbour ſo much, that having a fair opportunity, I could not help kil- 
ling him:“ when we ſay to a man of fury in his paſſion, © you are ſo warm at 
preſent, that you cannot ſee things in a true light, you cannot hearken to reaſon, you 
cannot judge aright, you are not capable of acting regularly.” And that this is the 
manner of ſpeaking in the eaſtern countries, is evident from the bible, Gen. xxxvii. 
4. Joſeph's brethren hated him, and could not ſpeak peaceably to him :” Yer 
you will grant all this is but moral impotence, that is, a very ſtrong inclination to 
exceſs of drink, or murder, os paſſion, or a ſtrong averſion to the contrary vir- 
tues, Even in the things of common life the . can-not” ſometimes ſignifies nothing 
but the © will-not.“ Lake xi. 7. * Trouble me not, my door is ſhut, my children 
are with me in bed, I cannot riſe to give thee;” that is, I will not. And with re- 
gard to faith, or believing in Chriſt, our Saviour explains his owft language in 
this manner. In one place he ſaith, No man can come unto me except my Fa- 
ther draw him, Jobn vi. 44. And in another place he charges the jews with this 
as their fault: . Ye will not come unto me, that ye may have life,” Joby v. 40. 
So in the parable one excuſe is, Luke xiv. 20. I have married a wife, and] can- 
not come. All theſe citations intend the ſame thing: Their © can-not” is their 
« yill-not,” that is, it is the ſtrength of their averſion to Chriſt, which is a moral. 
impotence or inability to believe in him, and the fault lies in the-will. 

St. Paul ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, Rom. viii. 7, 8. where he ſhews, that it is the 
averſion or enmity of the carnal mind to God, which hinders it from obeying the 
law of God, and at laſt he ſays, it cannot be ſubject to it. The carnal mind is 
enmity againſt God, for it is not ſubject to the law of God, neither indeed can be: 
So n who are in the fleſh cannot pleaſe God.“ The fault ſtill lies in the will 
of ſinful man; and it is this makes it criminal, while it is not naturally. impoſlible 
to be avoided or overcome. ie 
And upon this account God is pleaſed to uſe moral means and motives, viz. pro- 
miſes, threatenings, commands, & c. toward all men, ſuch as are ſuited to awaken 
their hearts, and excite and perſuade their will to uſe all their natural abilities, to 
ſet their natural powers or faculties to work, to attend to, and learn, and practiſe 
faith and repentance; and it is by theſe very means God perſuades his elect pow- 
erfully to repent and believe. But when perſons will not hear, nor be influenced 
by theſe motives, becauſe of their ſtrong and wilful averſion to God and godlineſs, 
their crime is entirely their own, and their condemnation is juſt, They have natu- 
ral powers or faculties in them, which, if well tried, might overcame their native 
pr 5 to vice, though they never will do it. 

If the great God, in a way of ſovereign mercy, gives ſome perſans ſuperior aids 
of grace to overcome this moral impotence, and conquer this averſion to God and 
goodneſs ; if he effectually leads, inclines, or perſuades, them by his Spirit to re- 
* Whether the Spirit of God effectually perſuade the will to repent and believe in Chrif, by immedi- 
ate influence u the will it If, or b the things of the goſpel before the mind in ſa. 
. the foul fe 15 attend to them, s Hall <E:clally influence the wall, this os 
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rent and believe in CY, this does not at all hinder the others from exerciſing 
their ratural powers of underſtanding, and will in believing and repenting. | 
Nor can any thing of their guilt and wilful impenitence be imputed to the bleſ- 
ſed God, who is Lord of his own favours, and gives or with holds where he pleaſes, 
and © who ſhall fay to him, what doſt thou?“ Why ſhould my*eye be euil toward 
my neighbour, becauſe the eye of God is ? Or what pretence have I to charge 
God with injuſtice,” when he does more for me than he is hound to do, though he 
does more for my neighbour than he has done for me? an 
Let this theft be conſtantly maintained, there is a natural, inward ſufficiency of 
powers and faculties given to every finner to hearken to the calls and offers of grace 
and the goſpel, though they lie under a moral N and there is an outward 
ſufficiency of proviſion of pardon in the death of Ch , for every one who repents 
and accepts the goſpel, though pardon is not actually procured” for all men, nor ſe- 
cured to them. And thus much is ſufficient to maintain the ſincerity of God in his 
univerſal offers of grace through Feſus Chrift, and his preſent commands to all men to 
repent and truſt in his mercy ;z as well as to vindicate his equity in the laſt great day, 
when the impenitent and unbelievers ſhall be condemned. Their death lies at their 
own doors, for ſince there was both an outward and inward ſufficiency for their re- 
covery, the fault muſt lie in their own free-will, in their wilful averſion to God and 
Chriſt, and his ſalvation. I think this diſtinction of natural and moral power and 
impotence, will reconcile all the various expreſſions of ſcripture on this ſubject, both 
to one another, as well as to the reaſon of things, which can hardly be reconciled 
any other way. | 1 


Objection II. Suppoſe the non - elect are not debarred from this ſalvation, by the 
want of natural powers ſufficient to receive and accept it, yet ſince the great God 
foreſees this their averſion to repentance and holineſs, and foreknows they will never 
accept the ſalvation of Chrift, and that as certainly as if they had already renounced 
it; does not this future certainty of the event lay an effectual bar againſt their be- 
lieving and accepting it? For if they ſhould repent and accept, it would contradict 
the foreknowledge of Gd. 46.2 15 8 | | 

We enquire alſo further, can his offers of grace be fincere to perſons whom he 
foreſees will certainly reject it? What are theſe offers, but deluſions of their hope, 
and appointed aggravations to increaſe their guilt; fince God certainly knows theſe 
offers of grace will be abuſed only to ſinful purpoſes? : bak of 


Anſwer I. As for the firſt part of this enquiry, if we will give our ſelves leave to 
think impartially upon the caſe, we muſt agree, that the mere knowledge of ab) 
event, without any real influence from the power that knows, does not make the 
event neceſſary, whether it be foreknown or after-known. If I foreknow the ſun 
will riſe to-morrow, that has no more influetce on the ſun's riſing than my aſter- 
knowledge that it roſe yeſterday. FRF 2. 

Now the great God, among his unſearchable powers and perfections, hasa knowledge 
of the agency of free cauſes, as we have of neceflary cauſes: And as he has a full view of 
all concomitant circumſtances, he hath a way to foreſee events in their contingent cauſes, 
ſuch as the free will of man is, as well as we have a way by reaſon to foreſee many —_ 


be _ matter of my preſent debate or determination ; for in both theſe the event and conſequences aue 
much the ſam*: There is no new natural power or faculty given to the fool in onder to fuith and repent 
ance, but a divine influence upon the old natural powers, giving them a new and better turn. 

; | 
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their neceſſary cauſes. . It is certain he does foreknow the future contingent actions 
of men, even their wicked ations, becauſe he has foretold a multitude of them in 
the bible z and it is granted, that from his foreknowledge of any future event, we 
may infer” the conſequential certainty of it, becauſe his fore-knowledge cannot be 
deceived ; yet this does not at all prove his antecedent determination of it by any de- 
cree, nor his influence upon it: Neither can we infer from God's mere foreknow- 
ledge, that there is any natural neceſſity of the event, ſince the cauſes are but con- 
tingent, ſuch as man's free-will. The diſtinction between the certainty of a future 
event, with the conſequent neceſſity of it, derived from God's foreknowledge, and 
the antecedent neceſſity of it, derived from the nature of things, or from God's ac- 
tual pre-determination of it, ſufficiently ſolves this difficulty. The firſt may be 
where the ſecond is nat. " | 


Anſwer II. We have reaſon to believe, that the Goſpel is never ſent, nor the pro- 
poſals of ſalvation made to any People, city, or nation, where God foreſees there 
are none at all that will accept of it. Now in the way of God's government of this 
world, he deals with mankind as a number of free and moral agents, and publiſhes 
and offers ſincerely his benefits to men in general, promiſcuouſly to the elect and the 
not-ele&: And while by theſe ſame propoſals, means, and motives, he effectually 
and powerfully. gathers his elect out of the world, he gives ſufficient encouragement 
to all ſinners to accept the ſame: grace. God's ſecret foreknowledge of thoſe who 
will not accept it, is by no means a ſufficient reaſon to prevent or forbid the general 
offers of his grace to them, becauſe: the deſign of his government is to treat man- 
kind as reaſonable and moral agents. | | 


' Anſwer III. There may be valuable and unknown ends and purpoſes in the govern- 
ment of God, attained by his ſincere forbidding ſin to creatures, whom he knows 
reſolved to practiſe it; and by his ſincere commands of duty to creatures whom he 
knows reſolved to neglect it; and that without any real injury or injuſtice done to 
the ſinner. The wiſdom, [holineſs and dignity of his government muſt be maintain- 
ed in all the juſt appearances of it, e ee will rebel againſt it; for the ho- 
nour of divine government in the authority, wiſdom and holineſs of it, is of much 
more importance than the welfare of ten thouſand of his creatures. Let God be 
** true; ſaith the ſcripture, though every man be a liar.” - Rom. iii. 4. Let God 
appear ſincere and wiſe, | glorious and holy, though every man ſhould turn rebel. 
God may wiſely and ſincerely publiſh the doctrines of ſalvation with ſufficient light 
and evidence about them, to thoſe who he knows will not believe them : He may 

wiſely and ſincerely offer grace and ſalvation to thoſe who he foreſees will refuſe it. 
Would it be an act of folly or of injuſtice, or of untruth or inſincerity, in a wife 
and good man, to give forth his commands to ten children, though by all preſent 
appearances, his great wiſdom and ity foreſees that ſeven of them will diſobey 
him, and only three comply ? Should he not approve himſelf to the world in doing 
what is wiſe and good, and in 3 his parental character with honour, though 
ſome of his ſons neglect their filial duty ? Hereby alſo he gives his three obedient 
children an opportunity to ſhew their duty wor love, though the other ſeven will 
take occaſion thence to diſcover their rebellion. The great God, in his government 
oi the world, conducts his unſearchable affairs by ſuch general laws and rules, as is 
moſt for hits honour z and neither his holineſs nor his goodneſs make it neceſſary for 
8 him 
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him to change this his wiſe conduct, though he foreſees many of his creatures will 
grow worſe inſtead of better by it. | | 


Anſwer IV. Whether or no we can gueſs at any of the reaſons of God's govern. 
ment or conduct in this thing, yet the matter of fact is certain, and beyond all diſ. 
2498 God has acted in this manner, and does act thus in many inſtances : He ſent 

is goſpel to the jews by his ſon, Zeſus, though he foreknew, and even foretold by 
his prophets, that the jews would reject the goſpel, and murder the divine meſſen- 

r. He gave his word of warning, his call to repentance and righteouſneſs, to 

reached by Noah to a wicked world, for one hundred and twenty years, though 
he foreknew that very few would be reformed by Noab's preaching ; and he told 
Noab, that at the end of thoſe years he would bring a flood over the world to de- 
ſtroy the wicked inhabitants of it, who would nat be reformed, Again, when he 
put Adam and Eve into paradiſe under the law of innocency, and forbid them to 
eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, we alſo believe he foreknew that dam 
and Eve would eat this fruit, and diſobey their creator; and yet he wiſely forbid 
them to eat it. Now ſince we know that a juſt God hath in fact done theſe things. 
we muſt confeſs there cannot be the leaſt injuſtice in them. TIES 

Nay, we may go a ſtep farther in theſe matters of fact. God has actually ſent 
his Son and his goſpel with miracles and divine evidence, where he knew they would 
not be received, or at moſt by a very-few, that is, to Chorazin, Capernaum, and 


Bethſaida in Galilee; and yet he never ſent this goſpel, with ſuch evidence, to Tyre 


and Sidon, to Sodom and Gomorrah, where Chrift tells us, it would have been receiv- 
ed, and the inhabitants would have repented in ſackcloth and aſhes,” Marth. xi. 
21. we are ſure there is nothing unjuſt in all this tranſaction, becauſe we know 
Fo os done it, who is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his works,” 
al. cxlv. 17. 3 e _ | 
Let us nh content ourſelves with knowing the things that make for our own 
peace, and humbly ſubmit to the wiſe and gracious government of God, for our 
own eternal happineſs, though we cannot enter into the impenetrable ſecrets of his 
counſel, nor ſolve all difficulties therein, becauſe 'our ſhort and narrow view of 
things cannot comprehend them : And yet, at the ſame time, if we can, by our 
reaſonings according to ſcripture, caſt any happy gleam of _—_ into theſe dark- 
neſſes of providence, whereby any honour may be done to God, any imputation 
of injuſtice taken off from his conduct, any ſcruples of mankind ſatisfied, and 
any angry contentions removed ; it is neither unlawful nor improper to attempt 
and ſeek after ſuch advantages : And with this view and hope I would propoſe the 
three following queſtions, | | | 
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enn oe IV; 


Can the different opinions o chriftians, concerning the operations of di wine 
grace on the ſouls of men, be reconciled ? 


HE . and degeneracy of mankind, by the fall of Adam, is generally 
T and truly ſuppoſed by our proteſtant divines, to be ſo great and univerſal, and 
their weakneſs or impotence to SJ their own ſinful natures into holineſs, is ſo 
evident, both in the diſcourſes of the ſacred writers, and in the experience of men, 
that it is agreed among moſt or all of them, there is a neceſſity of ſome aids of di- 
vine grace towards our recovery; and that not only to provide, by proper outward 
means, ſuch a ſalvation as may be anſwerable to the miſeries we labour under, and 
to propoſe it outwardly and plainly in the goſpel, but the beſt of us ſtand in need, 
in our fallen ſtate, alſo of ſome further favour from heaven, ſome inward aſſiſtances 
and influences of the grace of God, and his Spirit, in order to reſtore us from the 
ruins of our fall by repentance, and to enable us to accept of the ſalvation which. 
is procured by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the mediator, 

There have been ſome writers indeed, who profeſs chriſtianity, who ſuppoſe no- 
thing elſe is neceſſary, in order to the recovery of fallen man, where the goſpel is 
preached, but the mere outward propoſal of this goſpel, and the eee of 
the readineſs of God to pardon the ſins of thoſe that repent and believe, together 
with all the motives of hope and fear, &c. which are made uſe of in the bible, 
to awaken and excite ſinners to return unto God. They imagine, that the provi- 
dential diſpoſal of the outward circumſtances of men, by their enjoying the benefit 
of a pious education, or their ſitting under a uſeful miniſtry, or the advantage of 
having good company frequently to converſe with, and religious books brought in 
their way, with opportunity and leifure for reading, &c. are abundantly ſuffici- 
ent * to turn them om darkneſs to light, and from the power of ſatan unto God,” 
As xxvi. 18. to renew them unto holineſs, and to make new creatures of them, 
fit for the buſineſs and bleſſedneſs of heaven. Now theſe kind providences are 
what they call “ the grace of God, and the only grace they will allow to be ne- 
ceſſary to our ſalvation. | | 

This was the moſt common ſentiment of the ancient pelagians, who gave fo 
much trouble to the churches of Chrift in early times, and which occaſioned rhe 
Vol. VI. Q q | labours 


* It is pity the profeſſed diſciples and followers of the religion of Chriſ ſhould have been divided into 
lo many different opinions, and thereby given occaſion to diſtinguiſh them by ſo many different names, 
which are chiefly derived either from their ſeveral tenets, or ſome ice of their forefathers, or from 
ſome ſignal writers who eſpouſed, defended or propagated thoſe different ſentiments. I could wiſh with 
all my ſou! that they were all of one opinion, and al} confined only to the fingle name of chriſtians, 
which was given them firſt at Antioch, to diſtinguiſh them from heathens, jews and inficels of every 
kind, But ſince there are ſuch multitudes of different ſentiments among them, and in writing controverſies 
one cannot conveniently ule a long periphraſis to deſcribe each of -them, ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them 
from the reſt, we are conſtrained to make uſe of thoſe names by which they have either diltiagu-ſbe 
themſelves, or the world hath diſtinguiſhed them, ſuch as pe/ogians, ſtrici calvini/ls, arminians or remon- 
Rrarits, and moderate calvinifls or zeconcilers. 


Bat 
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labours of St. Auguſtine to be much employed in the refutation of their errors: 
Afterward they allowed ſome illumination of the underſtanding by divine grace. 
But I fear thoſe who embrace the old pelagian doctrines, have too little regard to 
the expreſs language of ſcripture, and to it's moſt obvious ſenſe, when it ſpeaks fo 
much about the power or grace of God, and the operations of the Spirit of God, 
| in giving us a new heart, creating a clean' heart in us, enlightening our minds, con- 
| verti:g our ſouls, or turning us to God, and creating us a- new after the image of 
| God, working in us both to will and to do, &c. whereby ſome inward and effec- 
1 tual operations of divine grace, upon the minds or hearts of men, are ſo plainly 
| expreſſed, that even the remonſtrants or arminians themſclves, I think, in all their 
racks and claſſes have ſuppoſe ſome ſuch inward workings of the grace of God 
upon the heart; becauſe ſo many plain texts of ſcripture could never be otherwiſe 
interpreted, without an unreaſonable force put upon them. Yet I think it muſt be 
acknowledged, that theſe laſt named writers do expreſsly allow theſe inward opera- 
tions of God, to go no farther than to render men ſalvable, and to leave the pow- 
ers of men in a ſtate of indifference, to convert and turn themſelves to God, but 
not eſfectually to determine and ſecure their ſalvation; of which I ſhall ſpeak more 
immediately. | | 
Among thoſe who admit of divine grace to operate inwardly on the minds and 
hearts of men, there have been ſeveral different opinions what this grace is, how 
far it reaches, and how much of it is neceſſary towards the recovery of man. 
But before I repreſent theſe ſeveral opinions, I would lay down ſome general 
propoſitions, which I think may be aſſented to by moſt or all of them, and exhibit 
them as a medium of reconciliation to one another: And I ſhall rejoice, if I may 
be ſo far favoured of providence, as to convince them how their ſeveral different 
ſentiments may all be tolerably reconciled to theſe general propoſitions, and thereby 
take away a great deal of that noiſy controverſy which has unhappily perplexed the 
church of Chriſt upon this ſubject. 


_ Propoſition I. God has provided a glorious ſalvation for fallen men by 7e/us 
Chriſt, which is ſufficient for all men in it's own nature, and ſhall be certainly ef- 
fectual to all that are willing to accept of it upon his appointed terms, or in his own 

appointed way, that is, in a way of repentance for ſin, renewal unto holineſs, and 
faith or dependence on the mercy of God through Jeſus Chriſt. 


- Propoſition II. Since God has made ſo glorious a proviſion for the recovery of 
mankind, he will not leave it to mere chance and uncertainty, whether any perſon 

/ ſhall. repent and accept of this offered ſalvation or no; leſt, through the univer- 
ſial depravation and wretched obſtinacy of men, his own gracious counſels for our 
ſalvation ſhould be fruſtrated, and the important labours and ſufferings of his Son 

be ſuſtained to no ſaving purpoſe, and rendered almoſt uſeleſs to the world. 

| . Propo- 

But here let it be obſerved, that the moſt rigid ca/ vin, who pretend to carry the doctrines of di- 
vine grace to the greateſt height of reſiſtleſs and ſovereign efficiency, and the pe/agians, who generally re- 
duce it to the loweſt degree, that is, to mere favourable outward providences, are counted the two ex- 
tremes in this controverſy about divine grace: And between theſe two there are almoſt as many degrees 
and claſſes of different ſentiments, as there are writers. Some of them approach a little nearer to the one 
fide, and ſome to the other: And it is not fit that any perſons ſhould be comprehended under any of 


theſe names, but which they themſelves allow or chuſe, according as they come neareſt to the opinions 
of this or the other party. | | | 
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Propoſition III. There is no way, which I can conceive of, how God ſhould 
ſecure or aſcertain the ſalvation of any in general, or make it ſure even to his own 
fore-knowledge, unleſs it be ſome way or other aſcertained, which. particular per- 
ſons ſhall accept of this grace and ſalvation. 

Obſerve, I do not here go ſo far as to fay, the ſalvation of thoſe particular per- 
ſons ſhould be made neceflary by any ſuch abſolute decree, or ſuch irreſiſtible influ- 
ences as ſome have aſſerted ; but it muſt ſome way or other be made certain to the 
foreknowledge of God, that ſuch 1 perſons ſhall be ſaved ; for if it be leit 
at utter uncertainty as to every individual, how can it poſſibly be known that any 
individuals at all ſhall be finally partakers of it? 


Propoſition IV. God will magnify his grace in the ſalvation of all thoſe who 
are ſaved in ſuch a manner, that every one ſhall acknowledge his own ſalvation 
perfectly owing to the divine mercy; and that none ſhall have any cauſe or occaſion 
to glory in himſelf, but ſhall confeſs to the glory of divine grace, that it is grace that 
is the ſupreme and the chief cauſe that has made him to differ from others. With- 
out this there could not be a holy harmony and concert among all the ſaved num- 
der, in their ſongs of praiſe to God and their Saviour; Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but to thy grace be all the glory: Nor indeed could any tolerable 
interpretation be given to many ſcriptures, which humble the pride of man, by aſ- 
cribing all to God. | | 


Propoſition V. How much ſoever the bleſſed God may deſign to manifeſt and 
magnity his free and ſovereign towards ſinful men, yet in every ſtep of his 
procedure he will maintain ſuch an invariable regard to his equity, as governor of 
the world, that he will never exerciſe his grace in ſuch a manner as to take away the 
neceſſary regards and honours due to his governing juſtice. The great God has 
given man an underſtanding mind to 2 between good and evil, and a 
freedom of will to chuſe one or the other, and ordained him to be always, and in 
all circumſtances, a proper ſubject of his moral government. And he has deter- 
mined and reſolved in righteouſneſs to manifeſt himſelf at laſt as a judge, and 
* render to every one according to their works :” Ram. ii. 6. And therefore he will 
maintain this righteous deſign of his government, to make the eternal rewards and 
puniſhments of men to depend on what they themſelves have freely choſen, whether 
it be good or evil: Nor will he ever do any thing inconſiſtent with this his glorious 
and univerſal deſign, as a righteous governor and judge of his intelligent creatures. 


Propoſition VI. Therefore when divine grace operates upon the minds or wills 
of men, in order to their converſion and ſalvation, it is generally done in ſuch a 
ſoft, gentle and connatural manner, that. does not put any violence upon the fe- 
culties of the ſoul: But for the moſt part, the __ of God, and his holy Spirit, 
ſeem to operate infenſibly, as though our own faculties wrought this of themſelver, 
and without any ſtrong, certain, and evident notice, that it is the operation «cf 
any ſpirit ſuperior to our on: And yet, by the bleſſed effects of our converſion 
and ſanctification, compared with the records of ſcripture, we certainly infer it 
muſt be by virtue of ſome divine influence received from above, that the glory may 
be given unto God and his grace, as the ſupreme cauſe of our ſalvation. 

Now if all the particular opinions of parties, about the methods and degrees of 
the exerciſe of this inward grace towards the ſalvation of men, may be pretty well 


o 
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reconciled to theſe propoſitions, I do not ſee any ſufficient occaſion for 'ſuch very 
noiſy and angry conteſts as have been found in the chriſtian church upon this ſub- 
ject ; ſince they agree in theſe moſt neceſſary and moſt important things which re- 
late to the honour of divine juſtice, and divine grace, as they are repreſented in 
ſcripture ; though perhaps there may remain ſome particular texts and expreſſions 
of icripture, to which it may be hard to reconcile the contenders on either ſide. 

However, ſince I think theſe propoſitions contain the moſt important ſenſe and 
deſign of the revelations of ſcripture on this ſubject, and I am perſuaded they may 
be ſolidly maintained and defended by ſcripture, and reaſon, and experience, I hope 
we ſhall be able to ſhew, that all the different ſchemes are conſiſtent, in ſome mea- 
ſore, with theſe propoſitions. | 
Let us now recount the three chief ſentiments of men under the ſeveral letters of 
the alphabet, A, C, and R, for the ſake of better diſtinction. 

C imagines mankind to be fo entirely and univerſally corrupted by the fall, and 
impotent to all that is good, the mind to be ſo blind, the will ſo perverſe, and the 
affections ſet upon carnal objects with ſuch obſtinacy, that there muſt be an imme- 
diate operation of God, by his grace, in a phyſical or ſupernatural manner, on 
all the ſeveral powers of our nature, to rectify them, and make them capable, wil- 
ling and fir 5 partakers of this ſalvation. He ſuppoſes there muſt be ſpecial, 
efficacious, and irreliſtible influences of the holy Spirit on the mind or underſtanding 


to enlighten it, to ſee and diſcern divine things in their beauty and excellency, 


which they can never ſce without this ſovereign influence; there muſt be an imme- 
diate, effectual, and irreſiſtible operation “ on the will and affections, to give them 
a new bent or bias, and an eifectual turn from ſin and the creature, to God and 
holineſs: And that this habit or principle of divine grace muſt not only be wrought 
into the ſoul as a new habit or principle, but it mutt be maintained every moment 
by the ſame effectual influences of grace, and it muſt be entirely awakened and 


excited into exerciſe in this manner, in every good thought, word or deed : For he 


thinks ſuch ſcriptures as theſe require it, via. We are not ſufficient of ourſelves 
to think any thing, but our ſufficiency is of God.” 2 Cor. iii. g. We are dead in 
treſpaſſes and ſins.” Epbeſ. ii. 1, © We are alienated from the life of God through 
the blindneſs of our hearts.” chapter iv. 18. That which is born of the fleſh is 
fleſh,” Jabn iii. 6. and the works of the fleſh they do: They that are in the fleſh 
cannot pleaſe God:“ Rom. viii. 8. We muſt be born of the Spirit, or we cannot 
ſee the kingdom of God.“ John iii. 8. Without Cbriſt we can do nothing.“ chap- 
ter xv. 35. No man can come unto Chrift unleſs it be given him of the Father, 
or unleſs the Father draw him.” chapter vi. 44, 65. *© Faith is the gift of God.“ 
Epbeſ. ii. 8. © Our good works muſt be wrought in God,” Joby i. 21. or 
thou, O Lord, haſt wrought all our works in us.” J/aiab xxvi. 12. We mull 
| be born again.” Jobn iii. 7. We muſt be new created unto good works.” Epe. 
ii. 10. We muſt be quickened or raiſed from the dead.” verſes 5, 6. It is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do, of his own good pleaſure,” Pbil. 
ii. 13. And many other ſuch ſcriptures which expreſs the inſufficiency of man, 
and the all-ſufficient and ſovereign grace of God, in the higheſt and molt exalt- 


ed language. | | 
| | SH. A re- 


Though ſome of this claſs of writers ſe the word *irrefiſtible,”* yet others of them diſlike it, becauſe 
the ſubjetis of this grace may and ſometimes do reſiſt the operations of this grace and Spirit for a cob · 
derable time, but at laſt it muſt overcome; and therefore they rather chuſe to call it ** inſuperable. 
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A renounces and diſclaims utterly this opinion of C, becauſe he x pa it to 
be inconſiſtent with the fifth Roy or God's moral government of the world: 
« For, ſaith he, if mankind utterly deſtitute of all power whatſoever, to re- 
pent and accept of divine grace; and if it is God himſelf, who, by immediate 
phyſical or ſupernatural influences, does irrefiſtibly work in every good chriſtian, 
a principle of repentance and holineſs, by a ſovereign and effectual turn and bias 
given to their wills, and moves them to every act of duty, by ſovereign, phyſical, 
or ſupernatural impreſſions ; then men are no longer moral agents, and the fr 
of their wills is loſt in a kind of neceſſary mechaniſm. They are ated and moved 
like ſo many puppets, through the ſeveral ſervices and ſtages of human life, and 
carried on to their own happineſs in heaven, with ſuch a force or power, and no- 
ceſſity, as takes away the very nature of virtue or piety, or any moral goodneſs, 
and does not leave ſo much as any act of obedience in their own free choice. This 
ſeems, ſays he, to diſappoint the bleſſed God of the glory of his righteous go- 
vernment, and of the honour due to his rectoral juſtice, in the diſtribution of re- 
wards and puniſhments. e 5 

« This inſuperable and over-ſwaying grace, ſays he, ſeems alſo to run counter to 
many of thoſe ſcriptures which repreſent this moral government of God, as carri- 
ed on by rational means, arguments and motives, drawn: from the excellency of re- 
ligion, and from the fear and hope of rewards and puniſhments, by which the holy 
ſcriptures. are perpetually addreſſing the conſciences of men: For if this be indeed 
the caſe, ſaith A, men have no more real freedom than ſo many wooden images, 
actuated, impelled, and moved onward to the ſeveral ends which the maker of them 
deſigned. Now it can be no pleaſure nor glory to the all-wiſe, all-righteous, and 
almighty being, who governs all things, to reward ſuch creatures of mechaniſm 
with happineſs in another world : nor will the honour of his wiſe and righteous 
judgment be manifeſted by ſuch a conduct.“ | 

On the other hand C, who perſiſts in the truth of this fifth propoſition, and of 
God's moral government, ſtill pretends that the wills of men, though ſwayed 
irreſiſtible grace, are yet truly free in every good work, becauſe: they till feel in 
themſelves, a ſpontaneity or willingneſs to repent or obey, When God works thus 
powerfully upon them; though they confeſs they have not the freedom or liberty 
of chuling and refuſing; becauſe the grace is, and muſt be, irreſiſtible or inſuper- 
able, and efficacious. Thus it is plain C is deſirous to maintain all the ſix forego- 
ing propoſitions, and thinks his ſcheme: is conſiſtent with them; and perhaps ir. 
might be ſo. deemed, as he thus: defends and explains himſelf, 
But A is by no means ſatisfied with this ſort of ſolution of the difficulty, this 
fort of freedom which admits not the will of man to chuſe or refuſe compliance 
with the operations of grace: For it is plain, faith he, in this caſe, the perſons 
who are o irreſiſtibly moved to repentance and good works, may have a ſort of 
ſuppoſed conſciouſneſs of their freedom all the way, becauſe they feel themſelves 
made willing; but it is a mere miſtaken ſappoſition, for they are no longer free 
creatures, becauſe this very willingneſs ĩs powerfully. impoſed upon them, and they 
cannot withſtand it.“ ann N 
Therefore A is reſolved to avoid all theſe inconveniencies, and on this account ke 
ſuppoſes, that both in the firſt converſion of the foul, and in all future good actions, 
God has no farther. hand than this, viz. firſt, that he forms the nature and temper. 
of every man, with all his intellectual and animal powers, a knowing mind and free- 
will; that then he, by his providence, brings them to the hearing and knowledge of 
their 
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he has made; becauſe he fears, it ſeems, to contradict many of thoſe-expreſs ſcrip- 
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their own miſerable ſtate by nature, and the way of ſalvation,” by hearing or-xeading 
of the goſpel of Cbriſt; that he fecretly and gently, by particular occurrences 6f 
lite, and by the inſenſible motions of his own Spirit, ſets before men the things of 
God, and Chriſt, and eternity, with all motives proper to affect and perſuade them; 
that he ſtrikes ſome ſupernatural light into their underſtandings, and he allows ſome 
ſuaſive or moral influences or touches of the grace of God, upon the will of men, 
fo far as may relieve them againſt the too powerful oppoſition of corrupt nature, 
and render repentance and converſion eaſier, and more practicable: And he main- 
tains alſo, that without theſe aſſiſtances, fallen man would not repent and be con- 
verted; and it is found among his expreſſions, -that grace is abſolutely neceſſary to 
our having ſufficient power to do good, and to perform every act of piety “.“ 
But after all this grace, A leaves men in a ſtate of indeterminate doubt and indif. 
ference, whether they ſhall be finally perſuaded to repentance or no: And this is the 
point of controverſy between the diſputants on this ſubject. This A maintains, that 
grace leaves the heart of man ſtill in a ſort of equilibrium, or wavering balance and 
uncertainty, to determine entirely for it ſelf, whether it will receive the goſpel or not, 
except, perhaps, in ſome very extraordinary caſe, as Paul, and ſome of the apoſtles, 
&c. who ſeem to be converted at once. And in ſhort this is the chief center or 
hinge whereon the debate between A and C turns. ee 

And yet A ſuppoſes ſtill his doctrine is very conſiſtent with all the ſix propoſitions, 
and particularly with the fourth, which aſcribes the converſion and ſalvation of men 
ſo entirely to divine grace, as the ſupreme cauſe: For, ſaith he, all the ſcriptures 
which aſcribe our repentance and converſion to grace, are always ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
in a conliſtence with God's moral government over free creatures, which many other 
texts aſſert and maintain: And therefore thoſe expreſſions of grace muſt be inter- 


preted with ſome limitation 


A thinks fit to add alſo, that he gives a fair expoſition of the ſcriptures, which 
aſcribe our ſalvation to the operations of grace, becauſe grace has the chief hand 
therein; and without theſe various and nec operations of grace, ſinful man ne- 


ver would be converted and ſaved. Some of the profeſſed partiſans of A have thus 


expreſſed themſelves 9. 
e The grſt way of ix | il a n. 
R, who cannot intirely.approve of the opinion of C, for the reaſons which A has 


Er, yet is as much diſpleaſed with A's opinion, notwithſtanding all the excuſes 


rurcs 

Nn | #34 . 4 21 | 0477.79 5 
* See the remonſtrances made by thoſe who oppoſed the ſynod: of Dort, whereby they plainly dilim- 
guiſh their opinions troin the pelegians, and ule this language which I have here ar wiſh all 


thoſe chriſtians in our age and nation, who profels to fo the eg of the remonſtrants, did but 
come ſo near to the doctrines of ſcripture, as the phraſes and expreſſions of theſe men import. x 
4 In repreſenting the ca/vinift and the arminiay ſchemes here, I am not ſenſible that I have aſcribed 
any one opinion to either of them, but what I am ſupported in by 7ohn Calvin and Francis Turretine on one 
- fide, and by Philip Limborch and the remonſtrants at the ſynod of Dort, on the other fide. | 
I grant ĩt has been too often the practice of controverſial writers on the ca/viniſt fide, to repreſent - 
arminians in the pelagian form; and the writers of the arminiaz party have again repreſented all the * 
viniſts in the form of fepralapſarians and-antinomians : But this is che way to widen the diviſions of 


- Chriſtian world, and inflame the ſpirits of men againſt their brethren, and not to reconcile them, which 


R has here attempted to do, 


2 5 
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tures which aſcribe. the converſion, ſanctification, and ſalvation of men, ſo power. 
fully, and plainly, and certainly, to God, and his Spirit, and his grace: And there. 
fore he chuſes another ſentiment, which he thinks may reconcile all theſe difficulties , 
for he ſuppoſes his opinion to be more obviouſly and evidently conſiſtent with the ſix 
pro ſitions before laid down, and to be much more agreeable to all the expreſſions 
of ſcripture, which are urged both on the ſide of A and C: And on this account it 
is more happily ſuited, ſaith he, to aſcribe to free grace it's full glory, as well as 
maintain the honours of God's moral government. 5 ON | 

R's opinion therefore is chis: He ſuppoſes that the fall of man has ſo perverted 
his natural powers, that inward effectual grace is neceſſary to ſave him; bur that the 
will of man, both in it's firſt and general turn from ſin to repentance and holineſs, 
as well as in all future acts of obedience, maintains it's own liberty, as a power free 
to act, or not to act: And that it ſhall never be thus ſovereignly, entirely, and irre- 
ſſtibly moved by God, the all-wiſe governor of mankind, as C imagines. But 
that, though there are ſome powerful divine influences, both toward the mind and 
the will, without which the man would never repent and be ſaved, pt the will is 
ſtill a free faculty, and as ſuch, is the only proper ſubject of moral government; 
and therefore it's freedom to chuſe good or evil, muſt be always finally left to it's owa 
determination, without which there would be no vice or virtue, nothing proper for 
reward or puniſhment, nor for any moral ſubjection to a wiſe and righteous creator 
and governor. | 

But ſince R believes the doctrine of particular perſons elected to falvation, he 
goes a middle way to ſecure the ſalvation of Chriſt to the particular perſons deſigned, 
viz, R ſuppoſes, that divine grace ſtrikes ſuch a new and perſpicuous light into the 
mind or underſtanding by ſupernatural influence, and ſets the great things of the 
goſpel and eternity in ſuch a powerful and bright view before the ſoul, as fully convinces 
the judgment, and ſuch as God knows will effectually and certainly perſuade the will, 
and all the following powers, to comply with the propoſals of grace, bothvin the firſt 
actual turn of the heart or converſion, as well as in all future good actions: And as 
he knows it will have this certain effect, ſo he deſigns it ſhall. 

„Thus, ſays he, the will of man is left to enjoy it's own natural freedom, and to 
chuſe or refuſe piety and happineſs. God, by a knowledge and foreſight of all the 
natures and tempers of men, and all the events of things, and by concurring thus 
far by the operations of his Spirit of grace, he does that by his grace, which he is 
certain will iflue in the accompliſhment of his ow]n gracious deſigns; and yet he 
does not make it neceflary by any abſolute phyſical influence. He chuſes ſome men 
to repentance and ſalvation from the beginning, he forms their natural powers, and 
he diſpoſes of their providential circumſtances in life, ſo as he foreknows will anſwer 
his gracious, and eternal purpoſes; he enlightens their underſtandings ſo powerfully 
by his grace and Spirit, that he, who knows their frame, is certain- will finally per- 
ſuade their wills to comply with the propoſals and demands of his goſpel. And thus 
his electing grace obtains it's original deſign, without conſtraining the will of man, 
or intrenching upon the honour of God's moral government. 

And to ſpeak yet further in a philoſophical ſenſe, R ſuppoſes the will of man to 
be ſo free and undeterminable by his other powers, that he does not opal to be 

the mind ; 


naturally and neceſſarily moved in this compliance, even by the light o 
Ut that it feels it ſelf perſuaded and overcome in a moral way, by the powerful mo- 


. 
' 
. 
' 
i 
: 
: 
. 


evil . 
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tives and arguments which are ſet before the mind, and freely determines it ſelf, and 
makes choice of the grace of God and ſalvation *.. - ad PL rue 
And he adds further, & that all theſe ſcriptures before-mentioned, which C has al- 
leged, may be ſufficiently and happily explained to maintain our own original ſin- 
fulneſs and impotence to all that is good, and to ſecure the neceſſity of divine grace; 
ſince he acknowledges that without this divine ſovereign influence or illumination of 
the mind, the will of man would never be changed; and that God beſtows this 
light or powerful illumination on the ſoul, on purpoſe to produce this divine chang: 
on the will; and he foreknows certainly, and deſigns that it ſhall produce it, though 
he does not make it neceſſary and irreſiſtible. The great God may properly be ſald 
to © convert the ſoul, to change the heart or the will, to regenerate the man, to creat: 
a new nature within, and to ſave a ſinner,” when he ſtrikes ſuch a ſupernatural light 
into the mind, as he certainly knows and intends ſhall finally prevail oyer the will by 
moral influence or perſuaſion, though not by phyſical neceſſity, or any overpowering 
torce, and abſolute determination F. = AR 12h akin 
Thus, ſays he, divine grace has its complete honour, for it is the firſt and ſupreme 


| mover in converſion, and without it no man would repent or turn to God; and 


hereby alſo, God has all the honours of his own government, in a moral way, over 
creatures that are endued with freedom of will to chuſe or refuſe their own 


| 11 1 were to give my ſentiments in the matter, I muſt confeſs I ſhould like the 
opinion of R beſt, in as much as it happily ſecures and confirms the ſalvation of 
tuch particular perſons as God has choſen, without making machines of them; for 
though R allows the grace of God to enlighten the mind, ſo far as ſhall certainly 
gain a victory over the will, and perſuade it to repent, believe, and obey God, yet 
he ſuppoſes the will is left ſtill in it's native freedom, which cannot be conſtrained, 


or abſolutely and neceſſarily determined in it's acts or volitions, even by any ideas or 


perceptions of the mind, and he allows them only the moral force of motives to 
perſuade the will: Thus the full honour of divine government, in all the moral 
views of it, is ſufficiently maintained, as well as the proper freedom or liberty of 
the will of man; and God beſtows ſalvation finally on thoſe only who are perſuaded 
to repent and accept of it. And herein lies the glory of God's moral government, 
that diſtributes rewards or puniſhments, according as men chuſe or refuſe good or 
But I think there might be a httle improvement made to the ſentiments of R 
thus. Is there not a great diſtinction to be made between the habit, or the principle 
of holineſs in the heart, and the acts or exerciſes of it in the life? It is certain, 
there are, or may be, infuſed habits or 1 N as well as acquired ones: As for 
inſtance; the apoſtles had a habit of calling ebrew or Hro- cbaldaic as their native 
language, which was acquired by learning trom their childhood ; but they had an 
infuſed babit-or principle of ſpeaking other ſtrange languages, given them by the 
ee 0 nnn ſuper- 


See this matter explained more at large, in ſection v, of an. Eſſay on the freedom of will both in 
God and man, in this fixth volume” . | | ; 5 
1 Whereas ſome call this grace irreſiſtible,” and ſome prefer the word * inſuperable; R rather 
chaſes to call it ** effectual, which'is a ſeriptural term; and ** victorious, which is favoured by Matib. 
xi. 21. * Chrift ſhall bring forth judgment unto victory ” 5 which is interpreted, that he ſhall bring forth 
the knowledge of his goſpel unto vidory over the nations. Or it may be explained, he ſhall bri * 
the judgment of the mind finally to a victory over the will and affections, which is a very near alluion, 
not the true interpretation of the place. | 
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ſupernatural power of God or his Spirit, at the day of pentecoft, which they exer- 
1 25 immediately with great freedom, as related in As ii. 4—11. | 3 

Now ſince there may be habits or principles of faith, repentance and holineſs, in- 
fuſed or inwrought immediately by divine power and grace, prior to all acts or exer- 
ciſes thereof; why may we not ſuppoſe, that beſides the principles of light infuſed 
into the mind, "whiteby the judgment is convinced, there is an infuſed principle of 
holineſs alſo formed or inwrought in the ſoul, in a phyſical or ſupernatural manner, 
by the Spirit or grace of God, which may excite and influence the will toward it's 
ads or volitions, but not conſtrain it? I mean, why may not the divine power, 
which formed the ſoul, give it a propenſity or habitual inclination to what is good, 
like that which. Adam had the firſt moment of his creation, though in a lower de; 
gree ? This is part of the image of God which he had at firſt, and which is now to 
be renewed in man: And as this principle was an infuſed habit in Adam, why may 
it not be ſo in every true convert now ? And further, as this did not- neceſſitate the 
acts of the will to obedience, even in the day of innocence, ſo neither doth it now; 
bur only gives it a toward actual repentance and obedience, faith and ho- 
lineſs, at proper occaſions: And I think this may very well be called new creation, 
regeneration, or reſurrection from the dead, in the ſcriptural ſenſe. 

Ido not ſee that this conceſſion deſtroys the moral government of God over man 
now, any more than it did over Adam in his innocence, and eſpecially ſince all mo- 
ral government hath it's ſpecial regard to the actions wrought by the ſoul, rather than 
to the habits or principles which are in it ; (99-2 and habits neither are nor can 
be directly under the command of the will, as all actual volitions or ations are, 
which are therefore moſt properly ſubject to moral regulations. 

I think all the reſt of R's ſentiments may ſtand juſt as he has propoſed them. 

I acknowledge, that there are ſeveral texts of ſcripture, which, in their literal 
ſenſe, ſeem to ſpeak the | of C, wherein the ruin of our nature, and it's im- 

tence to all that is good, is ſet forth in it's ſtrongeſt light, by the metaphors of 

lindneſs, and death in treſpaſſes and ſins: And the ſovereignty of divine grace is de- 
ſcribed in it's brighteſt, and moſt ſovereign and inſuperable influences. But ſtill I 
cannot help querying, as both A and R do, whether this literal ſenſe of thoſe words, 
this abſolute and neceſſary determination both of the mind and will, and all the 
powers of man in it's firſt converſion, and in all future good actions, does not de- 
tract too much from God's moral government of the world? And whether all theſe 
metaphors and emblems, and bright repreſentations of ſcripture, 'may not be ſuffi- 
ciently interpreted in plain language, and their proper ſenſe, according to the expli- 
cation of the grace of God, and it's efficacious influences, which R has made; eſpe- 
remembering that R allows the divine influences on the mind to be ſo great, as he 
knows will certainly perfuade the will to repent and accept of grace, and deſigns 


cally if we take in e infuſion of a ſupernatural habit of holineſs ; always 


that it ſhall have this effect, though not in a way of reſiſtleſs force and neceſſity. 
And hy may not this ſufficiently anſwer thoſe ſcriptures which aſſert God's Work- 


ing in us both to will and to do of his good pleaſue?“ Phil, ii. 13, 

On the other hand, I queſtion whether the opinions of A have ever been eaſil 
and plainly reconciled with ſuch a multitude of ſeriptures, which the followers of C 
produce in the defence of their opinions concerning divine grace. 1 

However it Ce, 1 think the ſentiments both of A, C, and R, may, in ſome to- 
lerable meaſure, be reconciled to all the fix propoſitions 1 laid down at firſt; at | aft 
they all declare they deſign them to be ſo; though perhaps ſome cf them ate mo. e 

Vor. VI, h 1111 181 | caltty 
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eaſily and happily ſuited to ſome of theſe ſitions, - and 0 0 dea 
with the reſt FX thin. Thus much for he fi t part of this d Goa! * 


is d 


* The ſecond way of reconciliation.”. 
A further principle c of reconciliation between A, C, and R. i is now in my thoughts, 


and it is this : I th -2 1,424 2 


Let us enquire whether the ſentiments of A, as well as of C, do not i 
and ſuppoſe the certain deſighation 9 'bf vertain perſons'to a 2 hee ? 1 


ſequently whether A Has ally fcaſon to Caſt any reproaches upon the gearn e of par- 
ticular election and ip cidt 1 Hite his own ſehtiments "will lead very nearly t y to 
the ſame docttine. "This will appe oy the following ſteps of cnquir 5 

0 


nqu 
r. Doth not A ſuppoſe, tha ih videntfal” nie Tons © 85 79 power and 
grace, in the formation of the natural powers of every it man, and t je ifpoſal of t] the 
circumſtances of any man's life, under 12 ous parents, or an 1 55 miniſtry, or occa- 
fional converſation, &c. were deſigned by the great God, as helps : ang mediums to⸗ 
wards the repentance and ſalvation of whole that are ſayed ? * 


2. Does not A allow of ſuch & etatidns of Rete by illumination and ſuaſion of 
the mind and will, as the great God ſees to be no t only ſufficient, but neceſſary un- 
der the preſent dreadful degeneracy 'of man, toward the conyerſi ion and ſalvation of 
thoſe who are ſaved, even though they proceed no farther than to leave the will of 
man in a ſtate of balancing indifference, to accept or refuſe the offered grace ? 
| Does not A likewiſe admit theſe operations of grace to be exerted with a friend- 
ly degen towards theſe men, to facilitate their faith and repentance,” an and make the 
way plainer and eaſier towards their ſalvation ? And does he not rant chat God i is 


5 feel when ſuch a perſon repents and accepts of his goſpel, according to his 

in d d c 00 TEES. 09 

e Doss he not 7 bel] ieve, that the bleſſed God foreſees and foreknows that theſe 

men, by the free uſe 5 thelr natural I thus far alliſte, by divine £ Sars will 
lieve, and repent, and be ſayed? 

5. Has not the bleſſed God, who knows all his & own yore 1 the beginning, 

deſigned from eternity to beſtow all theſe advantages pi wen perſons, 


falyation will be 
1585 certain 0 a, whe of chis his now, houg h not 125 1 ef fiedts of it? 


at 
e rſons, t 
he elects or chuſes chem unto Ran. life e that he covers 1 them to re- 


pentance by his grace, and that he ſtands juſtly intitled * to Ser everlaſting praiſes, 
as the ſupreme and certain author of their faith and re Rae „and ſalvation? 

In the laſt place then, may I not enquire, whether 10 1 it be not conſiſtent with 

A's own opinions in the main, to allow thoſe expreſſi ions 0 ſcripture their proper 
force and meaning, which ſpeak of God's * election of men to ſalvation, "of his chu- 
ling them in Chrijt Jbſus, of his giving them to 78 4 his | beſtowing faith and 


1 id 
repentance upon them, preſerving. or ceping them b ower unto ſalvation,” an 
conducting them ſafely onward to happineſs?” And wh her it will not be ; 


| he 
® May not the words of St. Paul, Rom. vin. be perfdly applied to this cheme, f Who 
* — 4 he alſo did predeſtinate, &c,” = 9. 7 
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more natural and eaſy, to interpret ſuch ſcriptures concerning the election, conver- 
ſion and ſalvation of particular perſons, than to put a ſtrain and force upon ſome of 
them, and to interpret them only concerning his giving the outward means of grace 
to a nation or a people, or chuſing the heathen nations in general to be acquainted 
with his ſalvation, without the application of it to any — perſon whatſoe ver? 
I Would fain enquire, whether or no, if ſerious chriſtians are but deſirous and in- 
clined to come as near to each other as they can, in their ſentiments of divine 
things, if they are but willing to be reconciled to one another, as far as the preſent 
darkneſſes and difficulties will allow of; I ſay, whether they may not embrace one 
another heartily, and unite ſo far in their ſentiments as I have nted ? This 
will take away a thouſand cavils and contentions, and a thouſand unchtiſtian re- 
proaches, from the lips and pens of thoſe who. worſhip the ſame God, believe in 
the ſame Saviour, hope for the operations of the ſame bleſſed Spirit, and deſire to 
aſcribe their ſalvation to the ſame grace of God, who is bleſſed for evermore ? 
Amen. 
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We at lt od of the Bs, wha nee herd of d- cg 
-. + el, or have utterly forgot and hoſt ali notices of it? 


T is not to be doubted that the goſpel has been twice preached to all mankind; 
- firſt by Adam to his family, which came from the mouth of God, who pro- 
miſed the ſeed of the woman to become a Saviour; and then by Noah, who was a 
preacher of righteouſneſs, and doubtleſs of grace alſo, to his three ſons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japbetb. Now Adam and Noah were the fathers of all mankind, before and 
| ſince the flood: And in the early ages it is evident, that the knowledge of the true 
God and religion, in ſome d of it, did continue in ſeveral families of Noah's 
{ons for a conſiderable time; ſuch as the families of Melchizedek king of Salem, Mi- 
melech kinks of Gerar, Job in the land of Uz, and his four friends, and many others. 
And whojpexcr in following age retained ſo much knowledge of God and bis pro- 
miſed mercy, as to engage them in repentance of all their ſins, in faith or dep, — 
on divine grace, and in new obedience to the will of God, might obtain ſal vation. 
How many or how few theſe were, and what favourable allowances God might 
make, and other enquiries relating to this ſubject, may be found more largely dil- 
courſed of in 2 treatiſe entitled, A caveat againſt infidelity,” and in a book cal- 
led, „The ſtrength and weakneſs of human reaſon,” *, both publiſhed à few years 
ago, Nor do I know how tg explain and, determine the quellions relating to thi 
ſubject, in a more conſpicuous manner, than thoſe two writings have done it; 15 
that Te to aſk the favour of my readers to ſeek their ſatisfaction in thoſe diſ- 
couries. | Gi 25 ES LIT 14 86 i614 663 \ 3 by - 
However, concerning the heathens, I may venture to deliver one plain and certain 
truth, becauſe it is manifeſtly founded upon ſcripture ; and that is, ſince the corrup: 
tion of nature thtbugh all mankind'is fo great and deplorable, ſince the hope of re: 
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covery, lag covenant of grace, hath only thoſe faint and feeble diſcoveries of ic 
made to the heathens, which the general goodneſs and long · ſuffering of God. might 
afford them, and ſince they have no outward: call from the word to repentance and 
hope, it is evident that the righteous God will inflict but ſmall puniſhment 
ſuch heathen ſinners, in compariſon of thoſe who ſhall fall under the expreſs ſentence 
of damnation, for having neglected or reſiſted the grace of the goſpel, which has 
been publiſhed to them by Jeſus Chriſt or the apoſtles, or by any diſcoveries of the 
things of the new teſtament, in the nations or ages where they have lived. And 
thus our Lord himſelf declares, when he denounces his heavy woes againſt Chorazzn, 
Bethſaida, and Capernaum; and aſſerts, that the puniſhments of Tyre and Sidon, So- 
dom and Gomorrah, ſhall be tolerable in compariſon of thoſe who ſhall be found ſin- 
ners aga.nſt the clear and expreſs publication of the goſpel, in the great judgment- 
day. Matth. xi. 20-24. I 1 | 

The teſtimony of St. Paul, As xvii. 30. ſeems alſo to ſupport the ſame opinion, 
where he tells us, © that God winked at thoſe times of this ignorance,” wherein 
the heathen and idolatrous nations lived before the manifeſtation of the goſpel. The 
word 57S doth. not mean that he let them go without puniſhment, for, Rom. ii. 
'9, 12. * Tribulation and anguiſh will fall upon every ſoul that doth evil, whether 
Jew or gentile. Thoſe who have ſinned without law, ſhall periſh without law : ” 
But God took but little notice of them with an eye of puniſhing juſtice, in compa- 
riſon of thoſe who ſhall hear of thoſe ſolemn calls to tance which, are. now given 
to men by the goſpel of Chris, and the preaching of the Judgment of the world 
by him. Thus every finner's puniſhment in the other world, ſhall ſtand in an exact 
proportion to the aggravation of the ſins they have committed, conſidered together 
with the different degrees of light and knowledge they have received. Divine juf- 
tice will meaſure out to every one their righteous proportions, with perte& 
exactnels. | Br + Hat | 
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What Twill be the flate and condition of that large part of ' mankind who die in 
Infancy, under any of the diſpenſations of the covenant of grace? 


Anſwer. I T is a very large part of mankind, indeed, that dies in the infant ſtate, 
Win Hh I before they arrive at any capacity to know God or their duty, virtue or 
vice, and therefore they cannot be charged with actual ſin, or rew for actual 
obedience. If we may judge by the yearly bills of mortality “, we find more on 
: 1 EI 4 1 ; inn Nr à thir 


* Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the bills of mortality in or near Landen, are no ſufficient rule to judge 
of the deaths of mankind in general, becauſe multitudes of young creatures die there for want of air and 
conveniences. of life. But let it be remembered alſo, that in the ſavage nations of Af, Africa and 
America, there are more of thoſe young creatures die for want of due care, and for want alſo of the me- 
thods of human fxill to relieve the diſeales of children, and by this means ſome of the ſavage 3 
are almoſt der opulated, and the nations deſtroyed, i as "travellers inform us. So that take all mank 
together, and 1 am ready to think ** the bills of mortality,” in and near London, may pretty near 
yield us a juſt calculation as to this matten. | 
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a third part of the race of man dying before they arrive at two old, and about 
half before five : A dreadful devaſtation of nature]! A wide ſpectacle of ruin, diffu+ 
ſed over all nations and ages, by the fin of their common father! | 

It is true, we cannot tell at what age of life, or at what degrees of growing reaſon, 
the great God will appoint children to ſtand upon their own foot, and will deal with 
them as rational. creatures, as intelligent and free 1 according to their own 
perſonal actions and behaviour. Some raps hal doner be adjudged capable and 
ſufficient to act for themſelves, and hall be dealt with e to their own moral 
conduct, and ſome much later; and bath, according to their degrees of capacity to 
% know, to chuſe, and to refuſe good or evil.“ But this ſeaſon is known only to 
God himſelf, and the <* judge of all the earth will do right. Gen. xviii. 25. 

In the mean time, while they are deemed infants, and have no perſonal ſin or obe- 
dience of their own, but only lie under the ſentence of death for the fin of Adam, fo 
far as it is imputed. to them, let us not ſend any of their little fouls into a ſeparate 
ſtate of torment, as ſoon as death has ſeized their bodies, without an expreſs divine 
warrant : Nor let us raiſe up their bodies again from the dead, and then 8 them, 
ſoul and body, to iatenſe anguih and everlaſting fire and ſorrow, merely for Adam's 
ſin, unleſs we can find ſome very evident ſentence of this kind paſſed upon them in 
the word of God. The equity and the compaſſion. of a God, ſo far as we can 
judge of it by the light of reaſon, would. not inflict ſo ſ:vere and eternal a puniſh- 
ment on theſe little creatures, who are perſonally innocent or free from actual ſin-: 
And unleſs we can find fome divine revelation that pronounces it with great ſtrength 
and evidence, let us not ſo ſar contradict the gentler diftates of nature and reaſon, as to 
alert this opinion for truth, nor impoſe it on our own belief, nor on the belief of others. 
Leet us try then, whether we cannot; find qut ſome milder puniſhment for their 
ſhare of the guilt of Adam, in the bible. May we not humbly ſuppoſe, that a moſt 
wiſe, moſt righteous, and moſt merciful God, will deal with them according to the 
diere fei aner, Yerived partly. fers fg, Fre r. god. partly Trac the reaſon 


of things Alina: | In 


g 9%; | MA an dey ad eng ther e zi 77 
Principle I. As the children of men had all been born innocent and happy, and 
had worn out their inf.nt-ftate in innocence and happineſs, if Alam their father and 
ſurety had ſtood firm in his obedience; ſo by his tall and diſobedience to God, we 
have already proved that they are all involved with him in ſo much of his guilt and 
miſery, as that they come into. the, World with natures.carrupted and vitiated, both 
with the principles of ſin and ſeeds of death. This we. have ſhewn before: And 
they are expoſed hereby to. death, that is, to the common and everlaſting forfeiture 
of all thoſe bleſſings, and all that lite and exiſtence, both of ſoul and body, which 
God had freely given them: See queſtion XI. ſection III. of eternal death. And as 
tor the execution of this general ſentence, we find it ſo far executed on children, that 
they ſuffer the pains and agonies of mortality, anc At laſt bodily death; though they 


have not ind, chat is, e an "actually, afrer the Gmilicude of Adam 
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ranſgreſſiony "gs in | Rom, 3-114: F the icriggure leayes them, that i, in 
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Principle II. It has been granted, that the actual and perſonal fin of Alam might 
Provoke his. maker do far, 95 to, cqatinye, his ſoul ja, ice napural, immortality after 1's 

ily life was forfeited and Eng, and this is Hecauſe he was a perſonal and actual 
liner; And Goch may ee it dixigely, proper; Hate cid utter long angoiſh of 
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tobſcience, tribülz n. 4 i Aftet deasb, SCterqiſg to the aggra vation of his 
perſonal &ink ne, thit 1s, 5 8 chat he acceßte not che covenant'of grace: 
Yet it does not follow, at thi God will puniſh the mere imputed guilt of his 
infant-poſterity in 16 ſevers 3 a — — ot that he will continue their fouls in being, 
whoſe whole life arid being is foffe ited by Adam's ſin, and that he'will give them their 
being and life ay again, and fix —4 1 in an 7 aitiGeral ſtare, L to ma them ſuffer 
long anguiſh at 5d enchels miſery for the ſin' of Adam. Nor is this ſeverity any where 
taught us in the word of Gud; ind T am wel aſſtred, that our reaſonings from the 

neſs and equity of God will intline us to j udge more favoaribly'of His ſentence 


_ Uponi infants,” and wil le ad us to the pts rid Tote fide of the queſtion,” ® Lin- 
timated befote. 


| | Principle III. There 0 one yery goa 8050 reathii's to poſe 5 gen God will 
reſume the forfeited life and exi £16 of the ſouls' = children as well as'of their bo- 
dies, and will not cont me their immortal ſpi eſe” to ſuffer tormentiug puniſhment 
for ever; betauſe W perſonal ſiu, they ca have no anguiſh of 3 
nor inward vexation: I rate ſuffer any ſelf· reproaches for ſin, 288 mot 
committed none: Nor can this be. conveyed to them by any ii mputed » giile of 
though it is a very great part of the puniſhment of — for actu being is na- 
tural effect of perſonal tranſgreſſion and © If therefore they are puniſhed or Adam's 
ſin in another world, it muſt probably actual pains and torments infficted on 
them 57 God hichfelf, linde 1 8 welk Westen effeds « of ſin, that is, guilt and an- 
ape conſcience, catihor reach them”: And is it agreeable to the nitore and mer- 
31 a 4 God. to infliet ſuch: Poſitive and endleſs paitis or torments with his own hand, 
uch little creatures, "who are free from all Perſonal iniquity, and have no other 
eme but chat they were born of Adam 5 


Pindiple IV. If yeu ſhould ago hit dle dere ſenſe of the 16s of God's fa 
vour, without any actual inflictions of pain, is all the puniſhment that children — 
ſuffer in their ſouls; tell me how that can be without ſome poſitive and actual 
cy of God in it? For unleſs God: ſome way or other, give them a ſenſe what his 
favour is, and what is the loſs of it, how can they have this knowledge? And' ſince 
they have not lived in this world long nt, pi juire any ideas of a © God, a 
creature, a law, obediente and trarifgre on, kin and duty, de favour of God, the 
loſs of his favour, puniſhinerit," "0 it is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that the bleſſed 
God will furniſh them with theſe'ideas in a future ſtate of immortality, merely and 
for no other reaſon but to make them feel their miſery in their eternal loſs of the di- 
vine favour; and that on no other account, but for having been once born into this 
world in an unhappy relation to Adam, t actual ſinner. Thoſe ſhort miſeries which 
end with life, are much more eaſy to be accounted for upon che foot of divine reſent- 
ment for Adam's ſin, than an 1 05 pains.” ' 

The late learned doctor zavley indeed, inn Gſcourſes of original ſin; with mo. 
deſty and ingenuity has rex this ſei t to the world And I cannot but 
declare myſelf fo far of his opinion, that the bleſſed God will not impreſs on them 
theſe ideas of divine things, nor ſhew the ſouls of, infants in the other world what are 
thoſe powers and pleaſures 0 harm have 16ſt! by Alan's ſin; on er only to 


1 1 thoſe little 5 he nn {ya fin was,” nor ever 

in their wills, by actual perſonal diſo 9 

But whereas d FSG - nn poke fes tlie lim nor Abe b en ub 
in a ſort of ſtupid ignorance or inienſibili 


, which the ſcripture no where — 
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rod yl of life which Adam had forfeited for and for them, accor- 

ah b . 7 ſince the book of ſcripture has not revea · 

dl, 5 not find it reaſon, nor can I conceive what end it can at- 

5 in 45 e e, to Sun o many millions of infant - ſouls in an eternal 
ſtate of ſtupor: Is it agreeable to the conduct of infinite wiſdom, and the govern- 
of A Gag, to 8 ſuch an innumerable multitude of ideots, equal in 

nut ber to moſt all 924 che human race, in a long endleſs E and to 

reign oyer Juch an immenſe natian of ſenſeleſs and thoughtleſs immortals? 

F th 4700 to underſtand how a human ſoul, which I can- 


wy 
is ve 
40 a . EE ſhould IFN without any ideas at all, and 


s 45 is much more natural and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that God will deprive 
9 1 ſelf 
ing 51 


W ole theref ore, the (tate of non-exiltence, to 
cd alter death, is much ue ll robable, be- 


ither have we any igtipations from ſcri ** all the bodies of 
1 er, x. ne b f 12 great day, in order to Era into jädgment: And 
i oe of Ha ourſ, byes to chink "LF Fe without prejudice, we may find it 
highly probal there are many 1 of infant-bodies, which will 'never 
be = For to lk = the ir perſons be ſummoned ro e in che lalt great day; 
ind that for theſe two 4 1 | 
Reafon], We haye b Ire ern. that as bodily death was threatened by the lay 
of 1 „ or e "wor fag: * the head of a numerous 8 ve io 
this 115 . 8 7 e e 
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can we Fa [hp ſe, that the mo SP s God, who 
nta t- bodies into an cles fi ife, merely 
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on II. When eſurrec Ti ſinners is men ioned pture, it is alwa 
that 12 — nay he. jud he 3 5 Noe 17950 250 9 7255 eh to 1 — 
they have done in the CE e. 10. e i dr ts have 
done no works of. fin Safes: moral agents in the. Infanr- 
ate; and it is not. a We 4% 1 ture, . tha at They b bo ie oe ht i heed 17 
405 BY 5 


he enquiries J 1 are ly 7 41. eb rf tiers, coming 
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See the words of fer ri 11 12 kf Oz * . 5 
when all that a are int : heir graves iE. his PUNE 1 n od: half es 8 75 to the 19 Ae 


have done godd to the 2 705 hal IF 
1 Free! damnation. * Rev. XX. 12, 13. And 1 ſaw the dead, ſmall and great, 
and before God, that is, the-high and lo, .rich, and poor, and the were judged 
out of 'thoſe- things which were written in the 3 ding te is ker 55 
And the ſea gave bp it's dead, and death and hell, or the grave, ot the (Cparate [tats, 
mn of bee Save 
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gave u their dead, and they were ju every man . . to their * „ 
gore up here, that the nog! « ſmall laben. 
low degree, who can be Jue d ert to their works; but 3 word Eo * 


cannot . infants, becaul un, have no moral works tor which the ms be 
edict; Span 1 iti by. 76 655 20 4: it 10 5 


Principle VI. And Wed „here wy futare irs of Wen arc 
repreſented i in ſcripture, it is always for the actual tranſgreſſions of perſons Who are 
capable of knowing, chuſing and refuſing good or evil, which iufants ate not capa- 
ble of doing; fer che! word of God gives us this very character of an, i Lai. vii, 
16. viz. that he « knows not to refuſe the evil 120 2 chuſe the good.“ Let us look 
into the texts where future judgine; and future p er zr, os Eccliſ. 
i. 9. Rejoice, O young man, in thy yourh,— k e ans of oe 
heart, but know thou, that for all theſe things God will bring thee i into ju 
and chapter xii. 14. It is only viſible works of the life, or ſecret 25. H the 
thoughts, that is, moral, actions, < that God. will bring into judgment, whether 
they be good © or-evil,”  Matth. Xii. 36. „Every idle word chat men all ſpeak, they 
Mall give account thereof in the day of judginent.” Rartb. xxv. a 5 6 — 
part from me, N curſed, into e re, for I was a ee 
me no meat; was naked and ye clothed me not, &c. 6. il 
eſt thou, O man, who judgeſt them which do ſuch things, r 46k de ſame, that 
thou ſhalt eſcape the judgment of God ? Thou treaſuteſt up felf wrath'again(t 
the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous pr e of 1000 who will —— 
to Every. man according to his deeds.” 2 Cor. v. 10.“ We muſt all appear be. 
bore the 5 ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive the done in the 

ly, according to that which he hath done, Whether it be good or evil.” All this 
refers only to the actual works of men. Nor can J find in the whole book of God, 
any one ſyllable of the puniſhment of infants, either in their ſouls or bodies after this 
life ; all that the ſcripture reveals of puniſhment i in a world to come, Whether it be 
in che ſeparate ſtate, or at the e, ch falls upon thoſe only who have been 


guilty. of actual perſonal ro e are proper he 0 of a judgment. 


Principle VII. You will aſk here, «15 there 50 „ refatreflionithin for the bodies of 
the * 5 of en and ious perſons, who have repented of their ſins, returned to 
God, and accepted covenant of grace in all it's extent, for time and eternity? 
Is there no i dals day for the dying children of thoſe parents, who have laid 
a humble claim tb God as their God, and the God of their ſeed, and have devoted 
themſelves to him according to che cet of God's i Covenant with 4b abam Do 


not theſe * bleſſings cone upon ences through Feu Chrit 7? Gal. ili. 14. 
You will at 3 « 1 myſelf po oe explained e covenaht of grace, with the 
ary; it, extend to 15 childrch. of ſpelterees, or good men, under queſtion 
* l. — 4 VI 7 And muſt | theſe We lie in the grave, and under. the power 
| 3 death for evet? 90 Nat od's being their God im Jy 4 their reſurrection? Doch 
4 n himſelf prove che fre of ide bas om this very principle, 60 
9 115 195 41 "uh ve 87.1 [ Be 4 $1 »3 4 8X 11673388 * 10 29 
* n this fenſ of the wolds , hell and great,” N e another 
be ede e te. ng muſt fignify and rich, or 


mean and honourabl..,”? Pew. 018. bus hey an dei d fu name of the , which can- 
not be aſcribed to infants, 


Queſt, XVII. What will be the flate of dying infants ? | 313 
God is the God of Abraham, and Jaac, &c. Luke xx. 37, 38? And muſt not 
ſach children therefore be raiſed from the dead? To this I anſwer, 

Anſwer; I have allowed this under the twelfth queſtion, and I confirm it all here: 
For whatever I have ſaid under this laſt queſtion concerning infants, relates to thoſe 
only who ſtand upon the foot of Adam's broken covenant of works, and have no 
intereſt in a better covenant; that is, it belongs only to the children of wicked men 
who died in Adam, and who have not received or accepted of the covenant of mer- 
cy and life through Jeſus Chriſt : But the infant-off-ſpring of thoſe who have repen- 
ted of ſin, and accepted of the covenant of grace, are, in my opinion, included in 
the bleſſings of the covenant of Abraham, which come upon gentile believers and 
their ſeed, as well as on the Jews through Feſus Cbriſt, in the ſpiritual and eternal 
extent of them; for Chriſt was the miniſter of the l e or ſent to the 
jewiſb nation, to confirm the promiſes of God made unto the fathers, that is, Abra- 
ham, and Iſaac, and Jacob, that the gentiles might glorify God for his mercy.” See 
Gal. iti. 14. Rom. xv. 8. And therefore there is much reaſon to believe from many 
places of ſcripture, that as they have a ſhare in this covenant of grace and the bleſ- 
lings thereof _ the faith and piety of their parents, being incapable to put 
forth an act of faith or piety themſelves, ſo they ſhall be raiſed again to an eternal 


life of holineſs and happineſs together with their parents, as the ſons. and. daughters 
of Arahas wile hows 06d for Saeed... | 


Principle VIII. As there are ſeveral texts of ſcripture from which I ſuppoſe ſuch 
inferences may be 'made, ſo if I miſtake not, there are one or two ſpeeches of the 
prophets which ſeem to intend and mean the reſurrection and happineſs of the chil- 
dren of true chriſtians, WIE | | 

If we look into Jai. Ixv. 23. God is there ſpeaking concerning the bleſſing which 
ſhall come upon his people in the chriſtian church, when thoſe Jets who had refuſed 
the Maſiab were cut off, and God calls his own people by another name, that is, 
chriſtians. The promiſe is this, They ſhall not labour in vain, nor bring forth 
for trouble, for tos are the ſeed of the bleſſed of the Lord, and their off-ſpring 
with them.” Now we find by experience in all ages of the chriſtian church, 
that infants die, as well as they d before; and yet it is ſaid, © Their paxents ſhall 
not labour in vain, nor bring forth for trouble: How can this be fulfilled, but by 
the right of their children to the extenſive bleſſings of the covenant of grace, that 
is, a reſurrection to eternal life? And it is put upon this foot, that . they are the 
ſeed of the bleſſed of the Lord, they enjoy the bleſſing of their father Abraham in 
whom all nations are bleſſed, that God is their God and the God of their off-ſpring 
e fr. them.” | ak | 

e other text is, Jer. xxxi. 15, compared with Matth, ii. 17. where the 
Jeremy is cited; „ A voice was Reard in Rama, lamentation = bitter _— 
Rachel. weeping for her children refuſed to be comforted, becauſe they were not. 
Thus faith 1.854. refrain thy 'voice from weeping: and thy eyes from tears: Thy 
work ſhall be rewarded, . faith the Lord, and they ſhall come again from the land of 
the enemy; and there is hope in thy end, faith the Lord, that thy children ſhall 
come again to their own border, Though this prophecy might have ſome ſort of 
accompliſhment at the captivity ,of the children of Benjamin the, ſon of Rachel. by 
Nebuchadnezzar,. and the reſtoration of their poſterity by Qrus, yet it ſeems more li- 
rele plainly and expreſsly to be fulfilled by the Jaughter of the infants in Becb- 


— — — 
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che laſt enemy, death, and their — in their own border, that is, in the hea- 


venly Canaan, where their parents conſidered in prophecy as true i/raelites, have ob- 
tained the promiſed inheritance : And thus the mother's travel, in bearing the chil- 
.dren, as well as her work of faith and 22 for her children, ſhall be rewarded by 
beholding them return from the land of d 

gether with themſelves in the heavenly paradiſe, which is their border or portion. 

It is therefore only the children of wicked parents concerning whom I ſuppoſe the 
wiſdom, juſtice and mercy of God will join to deſtroy them entirely by death, or 
to reſume the forfeited life of ſoul and body. | 

It ſeems evident to me, that though there are ſome hints and reaſonable hopes of 
the happy reſurrection of the off-ſpring of good men to be derived from ſcripture, 
yet all other children in this world are alſo brought down to death for the ſin of 
Adam by the word of God, and they are left in death : But neither reaſon nor ſcrip- 
ture, ſo far as I can find, provides any happineſs or unhappineſs, any reward or pu- 
niſhment for them in a world to come; and how can we go further than reaſon or 
ſcripture will lead us ? 

And if I may freely ſpeak my own ſentiments here, I would ſay, ſince neither rea- 
ſon nor ſcripture, certainly and plainly teach us any thing concerning the ſouls of 
the infants of wicked men after death; and if I muſt not leave them in a ſtate of 
non-exiſtence, I would much rather chuſe to ſuppoſe them at the death of the body 
entered into a new and perſonal ſtate of trial, than I would condemn them to a 
wretched reſurrection and eternal miſery for nothing elſe, but becauſe they were born 
of Adam, the original tranſgreſſor. 

This is only a comparative thought by the way. But to purſue and ſupport my 


pom ſcheme of their annihilation at death, I muſt anſwer two or three objections 
in. 


Principle IX. Againſt this hypotheſis it will be perhaps objected, firſt, of what 
uſe can it be for the great God to bring ſo many thouſand ſouls of the children of 
wicked parents into being, to deſtroy them ſo ſoon? 

Anſwer I. Who can tell me of what uſe it can be for God to create ſo many mil- 
lions of animated beings in the ſea, or in the woods and deſerts for ſo ſhort a conti- 


| nuance? Who can tell why he ſhould exert his almighty power to produce ſo many 


myriads of fiſhes which man never ſees, and inſects, engines of curious and divine 
artifice, of which millions are brought forth in one day, which are never ſeen of 

men, and which in a few weeks or months periſh again, and are loſt for ever ? It is 
as eaſy with omnipotence to create ſouls as bodies, or to make men as worms : And 

it is the illuſtricus and unconceivable magnificence of his government, that he can 

produce worlds of ſuch wonderful creatures and deſtroy them without any o!s, 
though he ſhould never acquaint uswith any of his reaſons or purpoſes for this conduct. 

Why muſt ſuch ſorry creatures as men are, be acquainted with the deſigns and rea- 
ſons of every thing that a God thinks fit to do? ; 

- Anſwer II. Though the purpoſes and ends of the great God are far above our 
reach; yet we may ſuppoſe God to have this wiſe deſign in the creation and deſtruc- 
tion of ſo many 8 viz. to let thoſe wicked parents, as well as their neighbours, 

ſee the conſtant evil of fin in the effects or puniſhment thereof, even of the fin of 
Adam in the weakneſſes and pains and death of their children; and to keep a lively 

image of theſe things always before the eyes of men, in the continual ſucceſſion 4 
ſo many viſible agonies and dying groans and deaths of mankind in their yourg* 
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eath, their common enemy, and placed to- 
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hours of life, This ſame deſign and effect is attained alſo by the mortality and 

deaths of all children, even thoſe of pious parents, whoſe ſouls are carried to hea- 

ven by the covenant of grace and the faith of their parents. God will have a con- 
0 


tinual ſenſe of the evil is original ſin maintained in all the families of man- 
kind, and this is a ſufficient reaſon for his conduct. : 


Principle X. Let me now mention a ſecond objection againſt this ſet of thoughts 
concerning infants; and that is, if ti children of wicked parents do not riſe from 
the dead, but are deſtroyed ſoul and body, as lying under the original ſentence of 
death, will not this 2 tempt parents to be negligent of the lives of their in- 
fants? And ſome perhaps might be tempted to put — to death, that they may 
not grow up to ſin, and thereby expoſe themſelves to eternal miſery. I anſwer, 

Anſwer. That good perſons cannot be guilty of this crime; for ſuch wilful and 
inhuman murder would be a plain proof they had no true religion nor goodneſs nor 
intereſt in the covenant of grace: Nor can they have any ſuch temptation if they 
walk according to this covenant, becauſe the bleſſings of the covenant of grace are 
ſecured to their ſeed. As for wicked parents, they have ſo much natural love and 
concern for the welfare of their children in this life, and fo little regard to any thing 
of a future world, that there is no great danger of this event. The ties of nature 
and parental affection in the men of the world are generally much ſtronger than any 
thing elſe that relates to another world. There are many of the wicked among 
men, who actually believe that children have no future ſtate, and yet we do not end 
this temptation prevail. 

But further, Can we ſuppoſe any perſon can be ſo mad and inconſiſtent as to fear 

the future uncertain danger of God's wrath for a child, if he has no fear of it for 
himſelf ? Or will he run himſelf into certain preſent damnation if he die under ſuch 
an impious and-inhuman fin of wilful murder, in order to ſecure a child from the 
future uncertain danger of impenitence and damnation, that is, if it live to man's. 
eltate and grow wicked? This is ſo unnatural a temptation, eſpecially to wicked 
parents who have little regard to future and eternal things, that if the repreſentation. 
which I have made of the caſe of infants, be agreeable to reaſon and ſcripture, I 
think the danger of ſuch a ſuppoſed poſſible inconvenience is ſo ſmall, as is by no 
means ſufficient to refute this ſcheme of thoughts, or to. forbid the publication. 


of it. 0 


Principle XI. I ſhould here alſo take notice that there is a third objection againſt 
my hypotheſis; and that is, there have been ſome perſons who ſuppoſe we have no- 
need of this annihilating ſcheme concerning the caſe of infants, to mollify the ſeve- 
rity of it, ſince in their opinion, one half of the fifth chapter to the Romans repre- 
ſents our Lord Feſus Chrift as removing entirely all the guilt of the fin of Adam from 
mankind, and that the miſery and deſtruction that was brought on the race of man- 
kind, by the fall of their firſt parents, is effectually cancelled and aboliſhed by the obe- 
dience and death of the Son of God, excepting only their ſickneſs and natural death 
— their bodies, which infants are ſubject to as well as grown perſons. But to this I 
anſwer, 

Anſwer, The deſign of that chapter is to ſhew, that God has laid as ſufficient and. 
fold a foundation in the obedience and death of Chrift for the recovery of men from 
the ruins of their nature, theit gilt and miſery, in and by the covenant of grace, 
3 Adam had laid for the ruin and rain of his poſterity according to the cove- 
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nant of works: But as none but the poſterity of Adam are involved in his curſe, ſo 
the bleſſing is only applied there to thoſe who become the ſeed and poſterity of Chrif 
by faith and repentance, and by accepting the covenant of grace: for it is ſufficiently 
evident from conſtant experience and obſervation in oppoſition to this opinion, that 
fin and pain and death, which were brought in by the fall of Adam, till infect hu- 
man nature in every ſon and daughter of man which comes into the world : and how 
can theſe evident conſequents an legal nalties of fin continue among infants, if 
all the guile and conſequent effects o Alan's ſin be taken away from p un by the 
undertaking of Cbriſt? Our daily and conſtant 8 abundantly proves that 
this opinion of the univerſal and actual abolition of ſin, and the curſe brought in by 
Adam on his infant race muſt be a mere miſtake. 8 ö 


Principle XII. And if it ſnould be ſaid ſtill, that this recovery of mankind from the 
curſe by Jeſus Chriſt, ſo far as it belongs to infants, chiefly refers to their future ſtate 
after death, and that it enſures ſalvation univerſally to all who die in infancy ; I might 
very well anſwer, | g 
Anſwer I. That neither do the words of that place of ſcripture, nor does its con- 
nexion with the context diſcover this doctrine there; and I think it would be very 
hard to prove it without ſome clearer teſtimony of ſcripture. Beſides, ' 
Anſwer II. If we conſult the word of God from one end to the other of it, 
we ſhall find no bleſſing or curſe coming upon children in their very infancy, but by 
the covenant or conduct or character of their parents. If the children of Adam die, 
they are doomed to death together with him. Rom. v. 12—21. If Abraham's ſeed are 
bleſſed, it is together with their father. Gen. xvii. 7— 14. If the unbelieving jews are 
the branches broken off from the good olive-tree, their little buds are broken off to- 
gether with them; and if the believing gentiles are grafted into it, their buds or ten- 
der offspring are grafted in together with them alſo. Rom. xi. 19—24. The ſcripture 
gives us no account of God's dealing with children in their infancy, but as a part of 
their parents, and conſidered as one with them. Now how ſhall the children of wicked 
men, according to the current of ſcripture, be brought into this ſalvation by Chrif, 
if their parents do not accept nor ſhare in this ſalvation ? In the third place, 
Anſwer III. I would enquire whether this opinion that all infants are faved, 
doth not much more directly and abundantly expoſe children to the inconve- 
nience of the foregoing objection, viz. by tempting wicked parents to ſend them to 
heaven, either by neglecting or deſtroying their lives upon earth, in order to convey 
them to certain happineſs. A wicked man, or woman, who has never ſo many chil- 
dren, will be tempted upon this foot to ſay, why ſhould I take any care of theſe children, 
let them come into the world as faſt as they will, and let them die as faſt as they 
come; there are ſo many more inhabitants of heaven; and why ſhould I nurſe them 
up in life merely to bring them into the danger of hell? Is not this a temptation 
much greater than that of ſending them into non-exiſtence ? . 
Anſwer IV. I add in the laſt place, that if all children, dying in infancy, are cer- 

tainly ſaved, what are the ſpecial privileges which are fo often aſſerted in ſcripture to 
belong to the children of pious parents and the ſeed of Arabam, in having God to be 
their God ? Does not this ſufficiently intimate ſome ſuperior favour to the children 
of good men, who havg accepted the covenant of grace in Chrift Jeſus, above what 
is promiſed to the children of the wicked, who have broken the covenant of works, 
and who have no ſhare in the bleſſings of the covenant of grace for themſelves or 
their poſterity, becauſe they have not accepted of it? Has the offspring of the — 
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teous no adv of the wicked after all theſe gracious words of promiſe ? I fear 
ſuch an opinion does not bear a kind aſpect on the faithfulneſs of God in his word, 
to repreſent and promiſe that as a peculiar kindneſs and grace to the children of good 
men, whichrequally belongs to all, even the moſt impious and wicked. 

Upon the whole, the opinion of the ſalvation of all children, as it has no coun- 
tenance from the bible, ſo it has no foundation in the reaſon of things; and the 
ſcheme of the tranſactions of God with men, as repreſented in ſcripture, appears 
much more conſiſtent and uniform according to. the hypotheſis I have here pro- 

4 5 | 
10 if any of my readers are utterly averſe to theſe ſentiments, let them find out 
wherein J have run counter to the word of God. The ſcripture brings down the in- 
fants of wicked parents to the grave, and leaves them there, and ſo do I: The 
{cripture has not provided any reſurrection for them, neither can I do it: And, in 
matters of pure revelation, though we may propoſe an ones to ſolve great diffi · 
culties, yet I would be always cautious of aſſerting what God has not revealed. 


4 
—_ 
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Concluſion; or the advantages of this whole ſcheme. 


HUS I have endeavoured to trace out, ſo far as my reaſon would aſſiſt me; 
* what relief may be given to ſome of thoſe doctrines of revelation which ſeem 
to have a harſh found, or a painful and diſagreeable appearance in them, and which 
might ſeem to lay any imputation upon the conduct of God and providence. It is 
and muſt be confeſſed there are ſome difficulties which attend the doctrine of original 
fin and miſery ſpreading over all the race of man, and the doctrine of the ſaving 
grace of God in Chriſt Jeſus providing a way of 8 for a loſt world, even for 
all that are willing to accept it, and yet at the ſame time ſecuring ſome certain ſucceſs 
to the undertaking of Chriſt in the ſalvation of thoſe whom the Father hath given 
him. And yet all theſe ſeem to be doctrines pretty plainly taught in the holy E- 
tures: Nor are they mere 3 for ſpeculation, but they have a great and impor- 
tant influence upon our ice. 

If we are well perks ed of original fin, and that our natures are ſo corrupt and 
degenerate, we ſhall learn to lie humble before a God of majeſty and holineſs, which 
is the very firſt part of all our religion. We ſhall alſo be candid and meek and com- 
paſſionate towards each other without pride or ſcorn, being all liable to the ſame miſ- 
takes and infirmities, the ſame paſſions and miſeries, and being all involved in the 

lame condemnation and degeneracy. | 1 

And if we ſhall find that the doctrine of the imputed fin of Alam is fo far from 
being a difficulty or hardſhip in this article, that it is the only effectual way to ſolve 
the propagation of the univerſal corruption and miſery .of our natures, and to ab- 
lolxe the conduct of God from all blame, we ſhall raiſe no more murmuring cavils 
aganit the providence of God herein, but receive it in the light in which the ſcrip- 
ture ſcems to have repreſented it with all ſubmiſſion and ſilence, God is juſt, though 

man be ſinful and miſerable. | | Ic 
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natures and our lives formed unto holineſs, we have then high encouragement to be- 


378 Te CONCLUSION: 
If we are made deeply ſenſible of our univerſal guilt dere in Adam, we 
ſhall thankfully 83805 lin every diſcovery of divine mercy, and eſpecially in the 

pel of Jeſus Chriſt, who is the ſecond Adam, and the only appointed way of our 
alvation : We ſhall be more prepared to receive it with greater humility, gratitude 
and joy, when we ſee our ſouls ſo utterly loſt and undone in a ſtate of nature: And 
we ſhall depend more intirely upon the grace of God the Father, and his Son Jeſus, 
and the influences of the bleſſed Spirit, for every part of our reſtoration and reco- 


All the doctrines of the ſpecial grace of God, of the redemption of Chriſt, and of 
the ſanctifying Spirit, lie much more eaſy and obvious before the eye, when we are 
made deeply ſenſible of our univerſal ruin and miſery: That humble temper of ſoul 
which this doctrine requires, will more readily ſubdue all the riſing cavils of the 
mind againſt the methods of ſaving mercy. - "FOR! 

If we believe that the undertaking of Cbhriſt is ſecured of ſucceſs, and that multi- 
tudes of ſouls ſhall certainly obtain this ſalvation, this is matter of thankfulneſs and 
hope, ſince all mankind lay in one common ruin: And we have encouragement to 
all diligence in the duties of repentance, faith and new obedience, ſince © he that 
ſeeks ſhall find, and to him that knocks it ſhall be opened, Marth. vii. 8. and ſince 
this is the only way for us to obtain our ſhare in the ſucceſs of the labours and 
ſufferings of Cbriſt, and the bleſſings that are derived from them. And when we have 
found our own hearts ſincerely and effectually turned to God by the goſpel, and our 


lieve the ſecurity of our intereſt in the mediation of Chriſt and the ſalvation of the 
goſpel, and to rejoice in hope. 
And if we take with us alſo this comprehenſive and compaſſionate doctrine of the 
ſincere and extenſive offers of mercy to every ſinner, according to the degree of the 
diſcoveries of the grace of God in the age and nation wherein he lives, we ſhall ac- 
quire a more large, more generous and diffuſive benevolence to all our fellow-creatures 
of the race of Adam : We ſhall give a large foundation for hope to every guilty crea- 
ture among mankind, aſſuring them that the great God hath debarred none from his 
mercy but thoſe who debar themſelves by impenitence and unbelief. We ſhall vindi- 
cate the goodneſs, and juſtice of God in his diſpenſations towards men, and leave the 
final condemnation of wilful impenitents, and of all the wicked of the earth, intirely 
upon their own heads. H 
If it be enquired, what farther advantages can be derived from ſo peculiar a doc- 
trine as this laſt ſection contains, viz. that the © children of unregenerate or unholy 
parents, who never lived to do good or evil, and died only under the guilt of Adam's 
fin, have ſuſtained their whole penalty at death, and will never be raiſed to life again? 
I anſwer, in theſe three particulars. 17 | 
- Anſwer I. Hereby the conduct of divine providence, with regard to the millions of 
infant creatures in all the numerous nations of the earth, will be juſtified from the ſe- 
vere cenſures which have been caſt upon it by men in accuſing the doctrine of original 
fin : For if they ſuffer nothing but temporal death, as being fallen in Adam their 
head, all theſe terrors of pretended cruelty and ſeverity will vaniſh, while it appears 
that eternal damnation belongs only to thoſe who have been guilty of actual tranſ- 
fon in their own perſons ; for there is not one word in all the ſcripture concerning 

eternal miſery inflicted upon any perſon merely for the fin of Adam. 

. Anſwer II. This hypotheſis not only abſolves the providence of God from ſuppoſed 
tuelty, but perhaps it repreſents it as good and'gracious towards far the greatelt Per 
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of thoſe that are born of Adam; while they are not ſuffered to live and grow up 
amidſt the temptations of this world, and under their preſent corrupt 1 of 
nature, but are precluded from rendering themſelves more miſerable, by being cut off 
in infancy, and never having it in their power to do good or evil themſelves, =. 

Anſwer III. This ſcheme relieves the difficulties which ſometimes have been caſt 
upon the laws or orders of God given the jewiſh nation, to cut off ſo many thou- 
{and children of the Canaanites when they entered into the promiſed land: For hereby 
theſe children are ſubjected only to temporal death as the conſequent and penalty of 
Adam's ſin, and are, if I may ſo expreſs it, ſecured from eternal miſery, by bei 
prevented from growing up to imitate the iniquities of their fathers, and to 
themſelves to God's eternal judgment and damnation. 955 | f 

If ſome perſon ſhould again object, why then may not men ſlay their own infants 
or any other children out of kindneſs, to prevent their growing up to commit actual 
ſins, and expoſing themſelves to a reſurrection and judgment and everlaſting miſery ? 
] anſwer, theſe two ways. | 

Anſwer I. Becauſe this is directly contrary to the moral law whereby God hath ap- 
pointed to govern man, viz. thou ſhalt not kill; and the laws of men, as well 
as the law of God, almoſt univerſally forbid all murther of the human race, -and 
require bloud for bloud. It is God's prerogative to cut off by death whom he 
pleaſes, but he hath not given this prerogative to man, nor will he break in upon 
the grand rule of his government of this world, ſo far as to give this piece of ſove- 
reignty out of his own hand. | 

Anſwer II. Becauſe if men might ſlay any children at their own pleaſure, they 
might ſlay ſome who would have grown up to virtue and religion, and then this in- 
fant· murder would cut theſe children off from future and eternal happineſs, which 
would have been very unjuſt, and which God will never permit. 

N the whole it is evident, that the ſcripture having never in any text that I 
can find foretold the reſurrection or judgment of the * of ſinful parents, and 
having pronounced the word death only, as the penalty of Adam's fin or their intereſt 
in it, and denounced the final judgment and eternal miſery only againſt actual ſin - 
ners; there is abundant reaſon to believe that God has knowingly and wiſely ap- 
pointed and ordered all theſe things, fo that his providence might be ſecure from all 
charges of cruelty and injuſtice : And perhaps this hypotheſis which I have here pro- 
poſed, is nothing elſe but theſe very appointments and tranſactions of God ſet in 
their proper ſcriptural light to guard his providence from cenſure. | 

If I have failed in theſe attempts, let it be remembered that all the new or pecu- 
lar ſentiments which are found here, are merely offered to the world as probable con- 
jectures drawn from reaſon and ſcripture, to relieve the difficulties which ſeem to 
hang on revealed truths. If the method propoſed is not ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
1 ſhall rejoice to ſee better ſolutions of them given, and to behold them ſet in a fairer 
light. Where I have laboured to follow the track of reaſon, it hath only been in or- 
der to do more abundant honour to divine revelation, to which I intirely ſubmit my 
faith and practicte; and I ſolemnly renounce whatſoever is inconſiſtent with it, for 
that cannot be right reaſon. i 

And let us remember alſo, that if all our attempts of this kind ſhould fail, yet 
we may reſt aſſured of this, that God is ever wiſe and 10 and good, that all 


tis tranſactions with men, how intricate and repugnant ſoever they may ſeem to us, 
| | are 
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are highly conſiſtent in his own view, and harmonize with all his own perfections: 
We may be aſſured that we are ſinful and unhappy creatures in ourſelves, that there 
is an all ſufficient ſalvation provided through Jeſus Chriſt the Son' of God, and that 
every one ſhall certainly be a joyful partaker of it, who follows the appointed methods 
of divine grace. True repentance and a fincere return to God, with faith in his 


mercy, ſo far as it is diſcovered to men under every diſpenſation, and a perſevering 


life of holineſs in the love of God and our neighbour, ſhall not fail of being crowned 


at laſt with the favour of God and eternal life through the mediation of Feſus Cbriſ 
our Lord: And whatſoever clouds of ignorance and darkneſs may continue to ſur- 
round us here, while we are ſtudying the myſteries of grace or providence, pw ſhall 


ſee things hereafter in a divine light, where all -difficultics and darkneſs iſh 
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Wherein are contained 
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Some plain REPRESENTATIONS of important 
points relating to the foregoing QUEST IONS. 


J. A debate, whether the preſent miſeries of man, when con- 
ſidered alone, and diſtinct from his fins, will prove his 
early apoſtaſy from Gov ? 


II. A plain and eaſy explication of the doctrine of imputed 
ſin and imputed righteouſneſs. 


guilt and defilement of fin, and how far they 
may be transferred to others, 


III. On the 
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* ie ls and eie, of mankind in a ge ſurvey. 


H E miſeries and follies of the creature man 3 been an ancient rand endleſs 
ſubjeck of declamation am the writers of the heathen world, as well as 
among chriſtians. A juſt ſurvey of uman nature, from it's entrance into life, till 
i's retirement from this viſible world behind the curtain of death, would furniſh us 
vith abundant matter of ſorrow and complaint. and we ſhould' be ready to ſay con- 
cerning man, Is this the creature that Is ſo Pa to the reſt of the inhabitants 


of this globe, as to require ſuch peculiar care of the creator in forming him ? Is this 
the animal furniſhed with ſuch tranſcendent. on of thought and teaſon, whereby. 
he is ſaid to be exalted above brute- animals? he deſerve ſuch an illuſtrious deſ- 
pow 7 Ovid gives, of bK. r ai deſcribed the nnn of beaſta, birds 
and fiſnes?“ 


« Sandtius his animal, — * capacius alta | | 
Deerat adhuc, & quod dominari in cætera poſſet,  - 11 
Natus homo eſt. Sive hunc divino ſemine cretum 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris.origo, _ | 
Finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum: 
| Pronaque cum ſpectent animalia cætera terram 
Os homini ſublime dedit, cclumque tueri 2 
Juſſit, & erectos ad ſidera tollere vultus. I” 


Thus in engliſh, 


« A creature of a more exalted kind, 
Was wanting yet, and then was man deſign'd 
T'FY 
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Conſcious of thought, of more capacious breaſt, | 
For empire form'd, and fit to rule the reſt. 
Whether with particles of heavenly fire 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire, _ 
And borrowing from our earth, on that bleſt day, 
Our new-made earth, a better ſort of clay, Po 
And moulding up the maſs in ſhape like our's, 
Form'd a bright image of th' deere u eg 
Whilſt all the mute creation downwards be 
Their ſight, and to their earthy mother tend, 
Man looks dot; and with erofted | 
© Beholds his own hereditary ſkies.” 


One would almoſt imagine this heathen poet had read the account which Ife 
the jewiſb hiſtorian gives of the original formation of man, Gen. i. 26. And God 
ſaid, let us make man in our im after our likeneſs ; and let them have dominion 
over the fiſh, and the fowl, and the cattle.” And chapter ii. 7. And the Lord 
God formed man of the duſt of the and breathed into his noſtrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living ſoul.” 

If man was formed in the image of God, certainly he was a holy and a happy 
being; but what is there like holineſs or happineſs now found running through the 
rank of creatures that is called by the name of man'?: Are there any of the brutal 
kind that do not more regularly anſwer the deſign of their creation; and a& more 
22 their nature, than this illuſtrious thing MAN, that was made to govern 

all? Are there any of the brutes of the land, the water or the air, that we 
ever find acting ſo much below their original character as mankind does? And are 
there any tribes amongſt them, through which pain, vexation and miſery are ſo plen- 
tifully diſtributed as among the ſons and daughters of the firſt man? 
This globe of earth, if it were to be ſurveyed by ſome ſpirit, ſome immortal be- 
ing of the ſuperior regions, and ranſacked through all the dimenſions and corners 
of it which are inhabited by our ſpecies of creatures, it would be found ſuch a the- 
atre of folly and madneſs, ſuch a maze of mingled vice and miſery, as would move 
the compaſſion of his refined nature to a painful degree, and almoſt ſink it into 
ſympathy and ſorrow, if it were not tempered-and reſtrained by a clear ſight of the 
juſt and wiſe conduct of providence, in permitting all this miſchief. But if all theſe 
wide and diſmal ſcenes could be graſped in one view, by any mortal of a tender and 
compaſſionate make, perhaps it would agonize his better powers into confuſion and 
phrenzy. Should the poets or philoſophers form a juſt idea of it, as far as our com- 
mon capacities extend, there would be criminal and abſurd-matter enough to furniſh 
a Horace or a Juvenal with a thouſand jeſts and ſarcaſms on their own ſpecies, or ra- 
ther with a thouſand full ſatires. There would be follies e to ſhake the lungs 
of a thouſand Democritus's with endleſs laughter, and there would be miſeries enough 
to raiſe a fountain of tears ſor each ſingle Heraclitus, if ſuch a one had lived in ever 
city of the univerſe, and in every age of man fince the firſt creation. | 
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eee I. 
A Heulen of the mſi of ma 


UT e eil lay ade the d at daes ef mann nad 
ſeries into our preſent view; — n 


A 
F 
: 
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world; 
— 5 * wretchedneſs of mankind, under the m 
+ pg Gia fr — and they ha 

* a are very thin ſet nations, ve had 
tranſient glimpſe of theſe bright ſcenes here and there ing and vaniſhing, 

any pretences to durable felicity. Let us ſpread ou — over the 
what public deſolations b plague and famine, by ſtorms and akes, by 
and peſtilence, which and affect our ears m 41 Even the report is 
rible. What ſecret miſchiefs reign among men, which pierce into the ſoul, and 
rode the vitals of nature ? What ſmarting wounds and en 
caſes attack and torment the animal frame? 

Surely thoſe who ſuſtain theſe maladies would not ſu our e 
aggerated matters 7 he N them en as ſet 


the angel ne 


«A ee it gend wherein were lid 
ü Of gba wn diſeas'd,” 2 maladies D 2 226 | 
O m, or racking torture, ms / 0 
Of ——— all 5 ure, qualms tenz = 
Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs, 
Inteſtine ſtone and ulcer, colic pangs, © 
Demoniac phrenzy, ng melancholy, 
And moon-ſtruck madne ren wp. pining atrophy, 
Conſumption and wide-wafting peſtilence, 
Dropſies, and aſthmas, and joint · racking rheums, 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans, deſpair 
ended the ſick, buſy from couch to couch; mY 
And over them triumphant deach his dart 


Shook, bur delay'd to ſtrike, though oft oled. * 


But lazar- houſes are not the only places whereby we may ae of the numbers 
of the vretched Whers is the family, if gy i; ——— perſons in it, 


wherein 
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© 1 * will forgive a N — eee way be found 
under the firſt queſtian in this book ; for it was hardly poſſible to avoid them; eſpecially conſidering, that 
tele two difeouriee were prom wh a diſtinQ view, and were not at firſt def fed to r in de 
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wherein there is not one or other of them afflicted with ſome troubelſome malady, 
or ſome tireſome weakneſs or inconvenience ? Theſe indeed are often- times wiſel 
concealed by tit porſons wha, ſuffer, them, and by, the ſamilies where they dwel]. 
But theſe are the miſeries which are diſcovered, in a glaring light, in the hoſpitals, 
the infirmaries, and the. bedlams, which are. provitled by jo public for the poor : 
And if we were to walk round a nation, we ſhould find perhaps that in every twenty 
or thirty houſholds, there were ſome afflicted and miſerable creatures, that would 
be fix company. ſor theſe public monuments of unhappineſs, if their private circum- 
ſtanccs did: not extam to make proviſion; for their ſupport and relief and-in/tiie 
whole, ga ol be enough to make half a province in a nation, rather than a 
D d . wm ud to wilt 
Tos us proceed a little in this enquiry, What toils and hardſhips, what dangers 
and deaths, what inward ankxieties-andoſerrows, diſappointments: and calamities, are 
iffuſed and; ſcattered: through every age: and country of mankind? Do not the rich 
chem as well as the poot, and the prince together with the peaſant? Are they not 
alli teined with their an reſtleſs and: turmenting appetites which are never. ſatisfied, 
but are ſtill returning upon them, and their impetuous paſſions give them no reſt ? 
What keen anguiſh of mind ariſes from pride, and envy, and reſentment? What 
tartures and racking: diſquietudes do diſappointments in ambition, or love, and 
wild jealouſy; infuſe. into: the boſoms of the rich, while the poor, together with theſe 
ſame inward vexations and corroding maladies of the mind, ſuſtain alſo endleſs 
dtudgeries in procuring their daily and common ſubſiſtence? And how are many 
of them halt-ſtarved in their ſorry cottages, or ſed and nouriſhed at a miſerable 
rate? 4 5 1 n ' 4 157 N 35 of a . ; TT : i 
Let us ſurvey. this ſorry creature Man through every : Firſt, mark what a 
wretched — TE his entrance into 2 This — ſays Fim, who 
is to govern the reſt of creatures round him, how he lies bound harid and foot, all 
in tears, and begins his life in miſery and puniſhment ; and for this only reaſon, 
becauſe he is born.” Thus, that roman author, in his preface to one of his 
writings. hues > tielem e 
If — trace the education of the human race, from the cradle to the ſtate of ma- 
ture age, and eſpecially among the „which are the bulk of all nations, the 
wretchedneſs of mankind will appear ſtill in a mournful light. — ey rag: 
up in their tender . in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, through a long 
2 of nonſenſe, — 4 and miſeries? What millions of uneaſy ſenſations doth 
their inſancy and chilhood endure by reaſon of thoſe pains and preſſing neceſſities 
which in their youngeſt years they can tell only in cries and groans, and which their 
parents in extreme poverty cannot relieve, or they are ſo brutiſh- and ſavage that 
they will not do it? How wretchedly are theſe young generations hurried onward 
through the folly and weakneſs of childhood. r thele miſeries, till the addition 
of new calamities, from their own crimes and madneſſes, their ungoverned appetites 
and paſſions, ſwells the ioad to a huge and painful degree? They practiſe what they 
have ſeen with their fathers, and are plunged into early miſchie f 
As youth advances, the ferments of the bloud riſe higher, and the appetites and 
the paſſions become much ſtronger, and give more abundant vexation to the race 
of mankind, than they do to any of the young brutal creation, whether in air, earth 
or ſea. Their natural appetites are abundantly relieved and ſatisfied without thoſe 0 
vexing cares, anxieties and inconveniencies, which beſet mankind of both 1 7 
the ſame part of life. The ſame deſires and inclinations which belong to the reſt 4 | 
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the animal kind; attack the human race alſo, but with- rage and violence, and 
ſeem to demand their preſent gratification : And that, as has been obſerved by mo- 
raliſts, not at one ſeaſon of the year only, but at all ſeaſons, with more con 

than in other creatures, and give the younger crouds of mankind many more di 
turbances. 1 11:09 AN! 47 tt 4 | 889 2s * | 

The ig God the creator for r kind dfigre-lrcalons, has lunined 
the gratification e- appetites of virtue and piety: But perhaps the 
very rules and confinements, however holy, juſt and good, have ſerved ny much 
through the corruption af our nature, to ifritate and provoke mankind: to greater 
exceſſes, and purſue their vitiated animal inclinations with warmer violence than 
ever man would have been expoſed to in the days of innocence, - So the heathen 
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« We are ever defiring forbidden things, and preſs after unlawful delights.” So 
St. Paul acknowledges, Rom. vii. 8. Sin, taking occaſion by the commandment, 
wrought in-:meall- manner of concupiſcence. 80 a wild young bull or a lion 
would beat themſelves againſt the grates and reſtraining bars of their priſon, 
and make more furious aſſaults there to gain their full freedom. And in the 
midſt of theſe diſtracting circumſtances of mankind, between the la of God and 
their own appetites, they lead ſometimes but a miſerable and moſt unquiet life. - 
If their inclinations are gratified in an unlawful manner, what anguiſh of conſci-' 
ence, . what inward vexations and keen reflexions of mind perpetually haunt and tor - 
ment them] What terrible and preſſing temptations aſſault them to conceal their 
ſhame, by the murder of themſelves, or the ' harmleſs babes to whom they gave 
birth and life l How ſhameful and hateful are the ſcenes of life into which they 
bring their wretched off-ſpring ? How innumerable and grievous the inconveniences: 
which entail upon their young ſpurious deſcendents ? What laſting reproach 
and diſtreſs, . with beggary and long ſorrow ? 1 a 
Or, if they purſue their deſires in a lawful manner, how unhappy are the bulk of 
the extreme poor? And yet how many thouſands are there that are but juſt capable 
ot providing food and raiment for themſelves in the world, who, after ſome conflict 
with theſe reſtleſs inclinations, ruſtv into the connubial ſtate and miſery at once? How 
unable are they to provide the ſame neceſſaries for a young nurſery of mortals, a 
ne increaſing generation ? What endleſs ſolicitudes, night and day, afflict them in 
their contrivances to ſupport themſelves and their infant-brood ? And what a length 
of years is it before theſe young helpleſs creatures can poſſibly releaſe their parents 
from this care and anxicty, and are capable of providing food and raimeat for 
themſelves/?; Would the affairs of human life in infancy, childhood, and youth, 
have ever been conſtituted in ſuch a ſore and painful ſituation, if man had been ſuch 
a being as God at firſt made him; and if he had always ſtood obedient to hia maker, 
and continued, in his favour? Could divine wiſdom and goodneſs admit of theſe 
ſcenes, if there had not been ſome great and univerſal degeneracy ſpread over all the 
race, which. by the wiſe! and ri ghteous permiſſion of God, exerts itſelf ſame: way or 
ocher in every ſtage of life? : © Bandy Se tile i £13 
5 eee which mankind treads to the ion: of nd the 
ge ot public ap ce and activity upon the ſtage of the world, t ſhall: we 
tud there a array labours il, - A — | 
| ruitrate 
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fruſtrated, warm wiſhes ſcarce ever fulfilled, endleſs crofies and diſappointments, 
through ten thouſand accidents that are every moment flying acroſs this mortal ſtage; 
and whatever their purſuits be, whether honour or wealth, eaſe or pleaſure, ſome 
intervening incidents or oppoſitions blaſt all their deſigns, and them into long 
vexation. As for the poor, who have no ſuch purſuits, but ſeek their bread from 
day to day, how does the ſultry toil exhauſt their lives in ſummer, and what pinch- 
ing ſtarving wretchedneſs do they feel among wintry ſnows and ſtorms? How is a 

_ miſerable and diſtreſſed life ſuſtained among all the fatigues and pains of nature, the 
oppreſſion, cruelty and ſcorn of the rich, and their own inbred maladies both of 
body and-mind, as I ſaid before ? rw {1 | ' 
Let us follow on the track of this ſorry life, and enter into the ſcenes of old and 
decrepid age; how innumerable and how inexpreſſible are the diſaſters and ſorrows, 
the groans and aches, the pains and wretchedneſſes that ſpring up e where to 
dee * long-lived animal on the borders of the grave, befive they plunge 

m into it 4 


And indeed is there any perſon upon earth, high or low, without ſuch diſtreſſes 
and difficulties, ſuch croſſing — and 8 cares, ſuch troubles, ſuch 
ainful infirmities, ſuch diſquieting fears, anxieties ſorrows, in ſome or other 
of life, as muſt pronounce mankind upon the whole a miſerable being? What- 
ſoever ſcenes of happineſs ſeem to attend him in any ſhining hour, there is a dark 
cloud that fuddenly caſts a gloom over them, andthe pleaſing viſion vaniſhes as a dream. 
And after all theſe ſufferings of real ſorrow, and theſe painted deluſions of joy, 
how conſtant is the tyranny of death in it's ravages, through our whole race ? How 
formidable and painful are the avenues to his dark dominion ? How full of terror and 
darkneſs, of thorns and briars, and of extreme anguiſh, is our deſcent to the grave? 
The diſtreſſes and miſeries of our courſe through this life, as well as the entrance into 
it, -and the 1 out of it, are ſo numerous and ſo mournful among all our race, 
that we can only ſay, he is the happieſt of men who has the feweſt of them: But 
even the feweſt miſeries that any man has, if put into an equal balance, perhaps would 
outweigh all the real and ſolid comforts of his preſent life put together, it it were utter - 
ly abſtracted from all future hopes. And does mankind now look like à creature in 
favour with his maker? Or has he not rather evident marks upon him of the great 
diſpleaſure of the God that created him 
erhaps ſome will cry out here, in direct oppoſition to this ſentiment, that not- 
withſt ing al theſe ſcenes of miſery which are opened and fj abroad in the 
world, yet ſtill the greateſt part of men live comfortably and with tolerable 
ſatisfaction, according to the condition and rank of their natures on this globe of 
earth. Are there not a thouſand delights and ſatisfactions ſtill found among man- 
kind in every age and nation? Ho ſweet and reliſhing are the pleaſures of daily 
food to ſatisfy appetite, and to repair nature, and all the rich variety of fruits to re- 
freſh us, and of drinks to quench our thirſt? Is it not ſweet ſleep that renews our 
vigour, and gives eaſe to our weary limbs and ſpirits ? What is the delightful con- 
verſation of friends, and the mutual bleſſings of love and friendſhip, of advice, 
comfort and aſſiſtance from our natural kindred and our a, e Do not theſe 
render buman i mens the bulk of mankind tolerable and eaſy; if not a choſen 
and a deſireable good? Ne i | 2 
In anſwer to cke : Let us enquire a little, what are theſe boaſted pleaſures which 
are ſuppoſed to recompence the ſorrows of life, and give the balance to happineſs 
in this preſent ſtate? Are they not moſt of them owing to . 57 
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uneaſineſa !? It is the pain of hunger and thirſt that makes food and drink fo reliſhing: 
It is the pain of wearineſs or grief that renders ſleep ſo refreſhing. And as for the 
bleſſings of love and friendſhip, among neighbours and kindred, &c. do they not 
very often, and for the moſt part, produce as much or more vexing diſquietude than 
they do ſatisfaction and peace? 1 mean, they produce theſe evils, not in and of 
themſelves, and by the original nature of things, but by reaſon of the endleſs hu- 
mours and. follies, the errors and paſſions of ſinful fallen mankind, who enjoy and 
abuſe theſe bleſſings. 1 : | | 
Again, are not a very great part of theſe pleaſures owing to ſuch an indulgence 
of appetites and ſenſible ſatisfactions, which by the corrupt and evil bias of our na- 
tures Cn dangerous and fatal temptations to draw us into guilt and folly, into 
intemperance and ſhame, into painful anguiſh of conſcience and bitter ſelf-reflexion ? 
And da not theſe very E body prove the ruin of ten thoufand ſouls ? 
Theſe pleaſures might be uſed indeed with innocence and wiſdom; ' but the unruly 
and vicious appetites and paſſions of men turn theſe ſenfual delights more frequently 
into a curſe, Which God in his V creation deſigned for bleſſings: I ſay, God 
the creator at firſt deſigned them ſo; but if you take them now with all theſe. un- 
happy temptations, theſe rful and miſchievous influences, which by the folly 
and guilt of man are attached to them, they do not much look like the pleafures 


* 


[RENE God for his innocent creature man: Scarce can they be called abſo- 


utely bleſſings, unleſs our natures were better ſuited to make uſe of them - without 
ſuch perpetual and prevailing danger and guilt. off7 2112 N 8 a 
Think again, how ſhort and tranſient are the pleaſures of life in compariſon of 
the pains of it? How vaniſhing the ſweeteſt ſenſations of delight? And in many fa- 
milies and perſons, how long and durable the days, the months, the years of fatigue 
. ſmall is the proportion of ſenſible ure to that 
of trouble, or pain, or uneaſineſs? And how far is it over · balanced by the maladies, 
or miſeries, the fears or ſorrows of life, among the greateſt part of mankind? 
And as for intellectual pleaſures, how very ſew are there in this world who take 
ſatisfaction in them ? And among thoſe few how many contentions and quarrels ? 
How many croſſing objections, | bewildered enquiries, unhappy miſtakes and errors, 
as well as-fatigues and vexations, are mingled even with intellectual enjoyments here 
on earth? He that increaſeth knowledge increaſeth forrow,” ſaith the wiſeſt of 
men; Ecclef. i. 18. and upon the whole computation he calls it, vanity and vexa- 
tion of ſpirit.” c inn | | 1 
And if we ſhould add to all theſe evils, this moſt u y circumſtance which 
belongs to every natural man who grows up in this world, viz. the great hazard 
of his living in ſin and rebellion againſt his maker in the world, and of being ſent 
down to long miſery, as a juſt puniſhment for it in another; this ſeems. to increaſe 
the wretched condition of ind in this preſent ſtate. ta ſuck a degree, that words 
cannot expreſs it, nor heart conceive. Say now, does mankind, coming into t 
world in this view, look like an innocent tribe. of creatures, or in the original ſtate 
of favour with their maker? 10% ad ind movt atuco WA 25: 
To talk of folid comfort and ſatisfaction, and real happineſs to be enjoyed in this 
life, is contrary to all the common ſenſe and. experience of almoit every thoughtful 
man who has taken a juſt ſurvey of theſe numerous ſcenes of evil. Sorry ſatisfac- 
tion indeed, and poor comfort in the midſt of ſuch ſupetior miſetie s 
If a man were placed in ſome upper region, and had the wiſdom of an angel, 
with all that juſt knowledge and ience what true happineſs: is, and could lock 
down from above, and take a complete ſurvey of human life, even in it's beſt cir- 
Vor. VI. Uu cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, as things now ſtand, and as it is ſuppoſed to be enjoyed by ſome of the 
happieſt men on earth, without the hopes of a better life afterwards, he would be 
very loth to accept of it; nor indeed would it be worth his acceptance. 
ls there an angel in heaven who would not rather chuſe to loſe his exiſtence at 
once, than to be ſent into our world, and trace the round of twenty or thirty, or 
threeſcore years of human life, without any hereafter ? And indeed, were it not from 
a principle of ob:dience to God, and from the hopes of a happy futurity, after we 
have piouſly and honourably ſuſtained the labours, miſeries and trials of this life, I 
know not what wiſe man would willingly come into theſe tireſome ſcenes of morta- 
lity, or go through them with any patience. . | . | 
What? To be trained up from infancy, under ſo many neceſſary follies, unavoid- 
able prejudices,. and wretched deluſions, through the power of fleſh and ſenſe ? To 
be ſunk into ſuch groſs ignorance both of our | ſouls, our better ſelves, and of the 
glorious being that made us? To lie under ſuch heavy ſhades of :darknefs, ſuch a 
world of miſtakes and errors as are mingled with our little faint glim and low 
. notices of God our creator ? What? To be ſo far diſtant from God, and endure 
| ſuch a long eſtrangement and utter abſence from the wiſeſt and beſt of beings, in 
W agus and fleſhly ſtate, with ſo few and lender communications with or from 
What? To be in bondage to ſo many powerful and diſquieting appetites, fo man) 
reſtleſs and unruly Te which want the perpetual guard * 1 eye, N 
ftrong reſtraint over them, and which will be ever breaking out into ſome new mif- 
chief, notwithſtanding our everlaſting watchfulneſs? f 
What? To be ever ſurrounded with ſuch fort of dangerous delights of ſenſe, 
which though they were much ſafer in the innocent ſtate, yet are now conſtant and 
ſtrong temptations to folly, guilt, and miſery ? To have ſcarce any joys but what 
are cloſely attended with huge dangers ? To have no ſatisfactions but what we are 
liable to pay dear for by exceſſive or i indulgence, and which are moſt likely 
to become the means of tranſgreſſion _— anguiſh,” either to the mind, or the 
body, or both? Can this be a deſireable ſtate for any wiſe or - angelic being, who 
| knows what happineſs is, to be joined to ſuch a body as our's, to be united to ſuch a 
diſorderly machine of fleſh and bloud, with all it's uneaſy and unruly ferments ? 
I Theſe which I have now mentioned are indwelling mifchiefs, which teize and de- 
file the ſoul : Bur there is another train of inbred miſeries which affect this ſenſible 
nature of our's, this animal frame, with hogs agonies and diſtreſſes. What wiſe 
ſpirit would willingly put on ſuch fleſh and bloud as our's is, with all the ſprings of 
malady and pain, .anguiſh and diſeaſe in it? What ? To be in danger continually of 
the racking. diſquietudes of gout and ſtone, and all the diſtempers I cited- from 
Milton's poem? What? To have nature worn out by flow and. long aches and infir- 
3 and lie lingring for many years on the borders of death before we can find a 
1 5 beſides all theſe inbred evils, to be ever expoſed to thoſe innumerable grie- 
vances which come from abroad? What? To be ever ſubject to the common dan- 
gers, to the numberleſs caſualties and injuries of nature, to the infinite bruiſes of the 
tiefb, and. miſchiefs which attend and afflict this mortal life; and to bear the endleſs 
' inconveniencies of the changing, ſeaſons, froſts and ſtorms, and ſultry fun-beams in 
this elementary world, and which.more than half of mankind are expoſed to, even 
with little or no relief? What? To be ſubject to the frequent inſults of injuſtice,” to 
the frauds of the crafry, the violence of the great, and the reproaches and oppreſſons 
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of evil neighbours, to endure the private bickerings and domeſtic quarrels of fami- 
lies, the feuds and reſentments, and teizing vexations of kindred, with tormenting 
jealouſies and umeaſineſſes among neareſt friends? To be ever diſturbed with the 
tant buzz, and confuſion of real or pretended men of buſineſs,” and to lie open 
to the follies, weakneſſes, and impertinences of thoſe we muſt daily converſe with? 
Add to this the terrors and tears of infancy, the ridiculous humours, the filly vexa- 
tions, and the real ſorrows of childhood, with all the ſnares and miſchiefs that attend 
our youth, the laborious and uneaſy toils of acquiring'any knowledge, and fulfilling 
the neceſſary employments of life in our young and vi s years, and the rubbing 
through long ſucceſſions and cares, both onal public, with all the private 
teizing — — which ariſe from family and domeſtic concerns in a manly ſtate. 
Go on with theſe trains of wretchedneſs, the grievous occurrences and diſaſters, 
the intemperance and ſucceeding indiſpoſitions to which at all ages we are continually 
liable, the xiſques and hazards we mult ſometimes run, boch of health, and eaſe and 
ſafety, in procuring the neceſſaries of life, the conſtant decays of manly vigour, 
amid the infirmities and the aches of old age; the pangs of diſſolving nature, and 
the agonies of death; I ſay, upon a complete furvey of all theſe hardſhips which 
the wiſeſt and beſt of men cannot eſcape, I hardly think there is one ſpirit in heaven, 
or one man of equal wiſdom, if ſuch were found on earth, that would accept of 
this life in it's common circumſtances, or even it's moſt favourable appearances, if 
his exiſtence were to terminate at death, and he had no reſpe& or reference to a better 
life to come. * 12122] ee STA a ver nf 91 

Solomon, that wiſe prince and philoſopher, ſeems to be much of this mind, when, 
after a ſurvey of the whole ſcheme of haman life in it's variety of ſcenes, without 
the views of hereafter, he declares that . he praiſed the dead which were alread 
dead, more than the living which are yet alive : Yea, faith he, better is he than both 
they, even he who hath not been, and hath not ſeen the evil work that is done under 
the ſun. Eecleſ. iv. 2, 3*.” And upon the compariſon of things, I muſt confeſs 
my ſelf of Solomon's mind; for it appears to me, the calamities and miſeries of 
life are ſo numerous, as to over - balance all it's real comforts, and ſufficiently ſhew 
that mankind, in it's preſent ſtate, is not it's maker's favourite, but lies under evi- 
dent marks of his diſpleaſure, on the account of ſome and univerſal degene- 
racy from the innocence of that ſtate wherein man was firſt created, 

Having drawn this inference from all the foregoing views of human life and cir- 
cumſtances, I would propoſe here, in their fulleſt light, the three ſtrongeſt objec- 
tions | ever met with, or that I could ever think of, againſt all theſe reaſonings, and 
then endeavour to anſwer them. x | | | 


- 


SOR, ne een 
| Anſwers to objeftions againſt- this argument.” 


. FF\ HE firſt objection is this: Can mankind in general be called miſerable crea- 
1 tures, when there is not one in a hundred of them bur uſes all his art and 

{kill to preſerve himſelf in this life, and continue his fituation? Do not all mankind 
* That great man of antiquity Cicero, is much of Solomon's opinion, when he afſerts ** humanam 

| Gitionem fats per fe Au u, in —— of conſolation; 222 ä 9 

uſt longe optimum, noc In hos ſcopulos vita inciders.” e agt" © 
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ſtrive to ſecure their lives, arid maintain their abode in this ſtats, with all the ſup» 
peed miſeries of it? Now, muſt not every man judge for himnſelt, whether he is 

ppy or no? Surely he would not ſeek to — wo his exiſtence in miſery : And 
therefore if the real ſorrows of life were greater than the pleaſures and ſatisfactions 
of it, every man would be glad to be rid of his life, which makes him capable of 
theſe ſorrows ? I anſwer, in the firſt place, 

Anſwer I. That whereſoever any thing of a future ſtate of rewardis and puniſhments 
is known and believed, it is no wonder men are unwilling to die; for they being 
generally conſcious of fo much fin and guilt, cannot think 
tain claim to future happiteſs ; and therefore when they die, they know or fear they 
muſt be ex to the puniſhment whiich is prepared for criminals,in another world, 
Their averhon therefore to death, and the fear of it, even though they are in a 
miſerable ſtate, ariſes not ſo much from any ſenſe of which 
are loth to loſe, eee eee of taking a hap in tho ur 


into greater miſery. 
inent things dn this 


There are ſome of our Engljb poets who het Bid year: fron 
_— and I have read the citations of wem on his dhe. 


2 Diftruſt and tarkne& of « future fu 
Make poor mankinQ fo fearful of their fate. 

Death in it ſelf is nothing: But we fear 
To be we know not what, we know not where. 


And another thus : : 


- Aye; but to die, and go we know not whither 4 
bs: for this warm body to become 
A A kneaded clad, and the delighted ſpirit 
| To bathe in fiery f. or to reſide 
| 88 8 * or to be worſe than worſt 
O e we fancy howling in long torment; 
This is too horrible. eee 
The wearieſt and moſt loathed wordly life 
That pain, age, penury and 1 
Can lay on nature, it is a 5 T7 1 
To what we fear of death.” | hw 3411 1 


Again, in another place, the ſame writer ſays, | 


« If by the ſleep of death we could but end. it 
The heart-ache, and the thouſand natural OR; 
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Devoutly to be wiſh'd. | | 

Oh! who could bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 

Th' oppreſſors wrongs, the poor man's contumely, | 

The infolence of office, and the ſpurns 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes, | 

With all the long cams of lite, | DF 
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m. — prove bis degeneracy's 
When he-hinaſelf tight hizquictus tnackce 
Wich a bare bodkin ? Vho would bear fuch burdens, 
3 2 and fweat under a weary life, 67 

Baut that the dread of ſomething after death, 
That undiſcoyer'd country from whoſe border 

| No traveller returns, the will, 5 
makes us rather thoſe illa we have, 
r + EN 


"And eB daily that niuldicudds would put _ 10 Gbr en Hf at 

once, if they were ſure they could put an end to their ſouls and all their nature, and 

{end themſelves into aruiihilacion and nothingneſs. It is this wiſe and dreadful guard 

which the bleſſed God has fer againſt ſelf-murder, this terrible and eternal curſe of 
hell and damnation, which conſtrains many miſerable creatures to endure the ſorrows 
of this life, and powerfully withholds them from the deſtruction of themſelves. 

Their many and wilful crimes and innumerable ſins of which they ate conſcious, 
forbid their hopes of a happy hereafter; and therefore they rather chuſe to ear out 
life under their preſent and painful burdens, than plunge into an eternity of unknown 
mileties. It is one of theſe the Poet introduces, crying out patherically. | 


4 O that the everlaſting had not ghet 
His cannon Sainſt ſelf⸗ murder! 


If you ſhould tell me, the heathens have no . of this heaven or this 
hell which chriſtianity and the bibie acquaints us with, an hs Mews. ney m 
generations are fond of living, and ſtrive to continue long in Id 

ing all the pretended miſeries of it; I would cite ſome of the ancients, as 0 
modern travellers, to make a reply for me: They would tell us that there is noe 
any part of the heathen world, where they have not e e and fears of 

ment in a future ſtate for the ſins committed in this life, and particularly in 7. 
polite nations of heatheniſm, they tell = 2 unhappy felf-murderers ate made in 
that unſeen and future world. When Virgil has Kids his hero into the world of 
ghoſts rn my e en, 


« Where Mikes doom the aalen forts | 
The next in place and puniſhment are they, 
Who prodigally throw their ſouls aw 
Fools, who plain at their wretch ef ſtate, SE 

And loathing atixious life have . on their Wt. 
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With late bo es. 1 * . retrieve. 1 | 
The bodies they for(66K; an to ve N 
Their Palas and poverty 295 to ben, 0 * 


To wiew the: light of heav'n, and bleache 1 1 e e 
But fate forbids: Phe Shir floods oppoſe; . 
And, N nine circling ſreagns, the eee ſouls inet [xp 
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| Thus you ſee the heathen writer makes'this/life miſeruble enough though he ſhews 
| their greater wretchgdnels and miſerygpwho themſelves, ab their' On pleaſure 
| into the other world, in order to, aboliſh» and 'fiy-fromy'the diſtreſſes of the preſent 
| life. But in the ſecond place, I anſw er:: 
| | , Anſwer, II. Suppoſe this averſion to death, and this love of life to be very 
univerſal over all the world, and that without regard to any future ſtate; ſuppoſe that 
| all mankind had rather continue in exiſtence, in the midſt of all their calamities and 
| plaguzs, than venture into non - exiſtence, and ceaſe to be; this will not prove that 
mankind is happy: For the God ol nature, for wiſe ends, hath wrought this love 
of life into our fleſn and bloud originally, and mingled it with all animal natures 
| = whatſoever, in order to preſerve. the works of his hands; ſo that the love of life, 
| or reluctance againſt: dying, is owing to. the ſtrong mechanic and animal principles 
of ſelf. ation, without any formed and ſedate: judgment of reaſon, whether it 
be beſt to continue in life or no, or whether this life has more happineſs or 
nuſery. 1 anſwer yet in the third place. | oo oo, 
- . Anſwer III. That far the greateſt part of mankind do not paſs a true and juſt 
judgement on things, nor wiſely balance the right value of them: All their facul- 
ties are engroſſed, and their ſpirits, as it were, intoxicated with preſent ſenſible 
things they enjoy, and ſo they march onward in the rounds of human life, without 
chinking; and therefore as painful, and as miſerable as this ſtate is, yet they cannot 
tell how to think of parting with it. They bear a thouſand calamities rather than 
venture into ee, a- A club of drunken fellows in a priſon, and in chains, 
who are to be ſcourged once a - day, yet they are ſtill drinking and dancing and in- 
dulging their ſport and merriment, thoughtleſs of the ſeourge; but can theſe men 
be called happy? or will any wiſe man aſſent to their judgment of their own ſtate? 
Perhaps it may be objected ſtill, that in order to make up the „rens of hap- 
pineſs, and to judge aright of it; we muſt take in the temper of the perſon, as 
well as his circumſtances of pain and pleaſure. An indoleat man may be happy 
with half the quantity of delights and reliſhing joys, which his gay and fpright!y 
neighbour requires to his happineſs. A hero may be happy under ſuch loads of 
calamity, as would render a weak and mind miſerable. A vulgar and ignorant 
creature may be happy in the midſt of ſuch low and fooliſh delights, which would 
diſguſt the wiſe, and give them pain. The S and the drunkard rejoice in 
ſuch a happineſs as would be ſcorned and deſpiſed by a man of virtue and philoſophy. 
Now if we conſider the bulk of mankind of ſuch tempers and taſtes as they have, 
they muſt be ſaid to be happy, if they enjoy the Ea deſire, though it be but 
a ſorry good, or rather an evil in the opinion of the wiſe and rational: And on this 
account men generally do and will prefer life to death, and their exiſtence here, ſuch 
as . is, to non-exiſtence, even though there ſhould be no hereafter. In anſwer to this 
Anſwer. I muſt grant it in 35 degree: but then I ſay that the common ſatis- 
factions and delights of this life, which the bulk of mankind call their happineſß, 
are moſt of them of ſo low and degenerate a nature, and many of them 
ſo criminal, that it is a ſad ſign that the intelligent creature man muſt be fallen 
from the original excellence of his nature, from his beſt principles of wiſdom, 
and from the favour of his God, before he can make himſelf happy in ſuch 
enjoyments. Let it be called his happineſs, if you, will have it ſo, ſince he chuſes 
it, and is loth to part with it; yet it is ſuch a paultry happineſs as „eue 
of reaſon would chuſe, if he ſtood in the complete original rectitude of his ** 
in the image and the love of his creator, and in the true exerciſe and 1 
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and. reafoning powers. He muſt have Joſt theſe original glories before 


ques himſelf ha 3 in ITY on WOT ER (ot calamities 
that attend this mortal 


IT. The ſecond objection is this: If brutes fuer the ſame iiſeries, and yet they 
have never ſinned, how can theſe miſeries prove that man is an apoſtate or degenerate 
being? Do le. all brute- creatures, the beaſts and birds, and the inſects of the 
earth, lie continuall f ſubject to the ſame pains, calamities, accidents, diſeaſes and 
death, which attend upon mankind? And did their progenitors fin and offend God. 
or have they themſelves L offended him ? Do not the cow and the hind, and moſt of 
the fore-footed mothers brin 15 forth their young with extreme pain? Do not the bear 

and the lion, and the wol howl and roar for want of food, hunt and toil for 
rey, and live ſometimes in ſtarvi circumſtances, hed with keen hunger 
for but le days together ? Is not the hore expoſed to almoſt as Rue maladies as the 
man that rides it? And are not the creatures ap this ſpecies extremel y miſerable un- 
der the wild wy mad paſlions of their drivers? Surv — beaſts of draught or of 
burden, under the furious ſcourges of the men that uſe them. What endleſs laſhes 
they are expoſed to, and what rude and pernicious ſtrokes do they bear from any 
inſtrument within the reach of their enraged — even while the laborious ereatures 
are ſtraining all their ſinews, and even burſt their nerves and their eye · balls in tugging 
at their unreaſonable loads at the brow of a hill? And after a little food, where- 
by nature is refreſhed, and a litt!: ſlcep, wherein life is forgotten, theſe wretched: 
animals are called again to the team and harneſs to undergo their daily. round. 
of hardſhips and miſeries? And have any of - theſe creatures, or their anceſtors, 
ſinned againſt;God? Are not the race of dogs ever ſnarling, kr. r W 
ing? And ſurely everlaſting brawls and battles are miſery 

Again, are not the feebler creatures, both wild and tame, ſubjecSto the- — and - 
perpetual ravage of birds and beaſts of prey? Do not theſe animals: live by 
devouring one another, and tearing their fleſh: from: their bones, ere they are 
quite dead, and this according to the very conſtitution of their natures? 
And even the milder fowls, hom ſcem ſo innocent and harmleſs, the-partridge and 
the red-breaſt, and the chicken, de they not devour millions of inſeQs, as their 
conſtant and appointed food? Are not the mangled bodies and limbs of the 'hare 
and the ſheep, the dove and the thiruſh, ſubject to extreme pain, when. they are 
torn and bruiſed, and half. eaten by the tyger and the wolf, the — and the hawk? 
And do not all thoſe milder and gentler creatures occaſion millions of painful ſenſa- 
tions to the living inſects which 12 Fed again upon, viz. the ants,” and the flies, anel 


the worms? And have any of theſe A EI Oe. a e 
the firſt laws of their creation ? 


Again, I woul&enquite;| are nov hannful end Very accidents: much more den. 


mon among many of the brutes than they are amongſt mankind ? A horſe ſtalki 
over an ant-hilb ſhall cruſh a hundred oF the buſy inhabitants wit his broad a. 
heavy foot, lay a whole kingdom in delolation at once, and leave multitudes of their 
lle members bruiſed and broken, and the tiny creatures expiving in anguiſh 7 And 


if their organs were ſtrong enough to form a ſound which could our cars, 
what ſhrill. outcries 


cries and ſcreams,” what. dying groans, what — aceents af 
miſery would ariſe from this little mangled nation, and pierce the heart of à co 
Paſſionate traveller on every ſuch accident? And let me aſk now, did theſe 1 ye 


uve-animals, theſe tiny atoms of being ever offcad the hand that formed them? Or 
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| are they in a' worſe: ſtate of condition chan they were at firſt formed ? or are they 
| . TY accidents which their original nature and conſtitution does not 
| Expole them to | E: n Dig 

Tet further let us aſk, do not ſweeping ſtorms and famine and peſtilence ſome- 
= times make. wretched havock: among whole nations of the brutal kind, and ſpread 
ae selds and the woods with;diltreſs. and;defolation? .And. in fine, do not the 
| diſtempers of nature which are ſound amongſt chem, or the length of yeats bring 
| them all down to death, and ſometimes with tedious agonies and convulſive pangs ? 
And yet can we ſay that God is angry with them, or that they are under any worſe 

circumſtances of life than what God at firſt formed them for 
But let us purſue the detail of their miſeries yet further. Doth not man deſtroy 
thouſands of them continually for his own food, and that by divine appointment? 
Are not birds ſnared by the fowler in a mortal net, or ſhot in flocks with murder- 
| ring gun-powder and engines of ſpreading deſtruction ? And the reſt which eſcape 
| by flight, how painfully do many of them drag on a lingering life among wounds 
5 and bruiſes ? Are not oyſters churned alive between our teeth? Are not millions of 
| living ſhell-fiſh boiled to death in caldrons, and finny animals in ſhoals taken out 
| of the. ſea and rivers, and while leaping with life, they are fryed in burning oil, 
or other ſcalding liquids? How many painful circumſtances muſt ſome of theſe 
creatures neceſſarily paſs through, even if we would catch and fit them for our 
food in the eaſieſt manner? But generally their manner of dying is more painful 
miſęry, and death is brought upon multitudes of the brute · creation, merely as they 
= axe the appointed ſupport of men and other animals, beſides all the other accidents, 

| . | : | | 2 

Nom notwithſtanding all. theſe miſeries which are ſpread amongſt the various 

brutal tribes in earth, air and water, yet we ſuppoſe them {till to pals all the days of 

their exiſtence according to the rank of their beings and the condition of nature 
which the wiſe and righteous governor has aſſigned them. We look upon them all 
ads innocent beings, for they are capable of no fin nor guilt, and therefore all theſe 
tortures and agonies which they ſuſtain are no puniſhments; they having never 
done any thing to give offence. to their maker: and yet, ſays the objector, you muſt 
either allow theſe brutes to have ſinned againſt their creator, ſince he appoints or 
ſuffers ſo many calamities to attend them in the very courſe of nature, ar elſe you 
muſt confeſa that mankind may ſuſtain all the ſcenes of miſery which are betore 
deſcribed, without being under any peculiar diſpleaſure. of their maker ; and man, at 
leaſt in his infancy. and childhood, may be ſuch a creature ſtill as he came out of the 
hands of God, notwichſtanding the vices he learns to practiſe as he grows up, and 
all theſe ſhapes of wretchedneſs which he is expoſed td, and which are dreſſed up in 


this diſcourſe into ſo formidable a ſpectacle. een e e eee 
I think I have ſpread out this objection in it's complete force; and in order to 
-anſwer it, 1 aſk leave to propoſe the following conſiderationss. 5 
Conſideration I. It has been the opinion of many divines that all theſe varieties 
of vretchedneſs came upon the brutal creation as a general curſe for the fin of man, 
Who was the chief inhabitant and lord: of this lower world; and therefore theſe 
brute : creatures which were, as it were, his ſla ves, are puniſbed together with him; 
ſo that they — . the ſin of man brought: miſery into all che ranks of this lower 
cxeation, as well as into his own Kind. Dun ent nene 9 * 
But I muſt confeſs I never well ap oved of this ſolution of the difficulty; 1 
though I know men may — their perverſe wills, abuſe chaſe cc, 
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God, yet the continual calamities that they fall into by being the natural and appointed 
food of men and of one another, as well as by unhappy accidents, by injuring, 
wounding, or killing Caſualties, by diſeaſes, old age and death, are all ordained of 
God their creator, as the God of nature, and in the common courſe of things, with- 
out any ſpecial reference to the fins of men, as the moral and procuring cauſe. 
can hardly perſuade myſelf that God made ſo many millions of ſenſible creatures 
ſo miſerable, or would permit them to be ſo, who are in themſelves perfectly ſin- 
leſs and innocent, and have no manner of proper relation to any ſinful head or ſtock, 
ſuch as the firſt man is juſtly ſuppoſed to be to his on ſpecies; of which we have 
diſcourſed elſewhere. - I proceed ore to the ſecond conſideration. | | 

Conſideration II. The ſeripture on one hand gives us a plain account, that man 
originally was not made to die, and that the death of mankind was brought in only 
by lin, Rom. v. 12. and all the evils that attend human nature are derived from 
the ſame ſpring; becauſe man was wholly at his firſt formation in the likeneſs of 

God, who made him in the image of his holineſs and his happineſs, and deſigned 
him to live for ever, if he continued innocent. Gen. i. 26. and chapter ii. 17, 
But on the other hand, the ſcripture teaches us that brutes originally are made to die, 
and wild beaſts made to be taken and deſtroyed, partly for the natural food of man, 
and partly for his ſafety and eaſe. Gen. ix. 3. 2 Peter ii. 12. 1 Hen 0 

Beſides, it is evident to reaſon, and conſtant obſervation, that brutes. 
appointed for fobd for each other, as flying inſects for the ſpider, ſmall birds for 
the hawk, and ſheep for wolves and lions. Now this cannot be without woun 
and bruiſes, and mortal convulſions, and death. It is manifeſt therefore, that we 
may infer guilt from the endleſs pains, calamities, and death of men, becauſe 
ſcripture reveals it, as the original cauſe; but we cannot infer the ſame from the 
licknefſes, wounds and deaths of brute - creatures, which are made by the God of 
nature for food to others, nor from all the appearances of pain and anguiſh which 

7 — among the brutal creation: Theſe muſt be ſolved therefore, and explained 

ome other way. [; Wal Bat erin Tr ones 

Conſideration Ill. The objection here ſuppoſes, that all the brutal creation have 
really the ſame acute ſenſations of anguiſh and pain as mankind, becauſe many of 
them make uſe of the ſame fort of ſounds and motions, groanings and howlings, and 

Ciſtortion of limbs, as we do when we are under acute pain. But it is hard to ſuppoſe 
that a righteous and merciful God ſhould inflict ſuch keen and extreme anguiſh upon 
millions of erratures whoſe race and generations are ſinleſs, and perfectly innocent. 
and intirely ſuch as they came out of his on hands; or that he ſhou'd, in the 
courſe of nature, permit it to be. inflited, without any degree of fin or moral. evil 
in any of chem 0 deſerve it; | 524016 mat yi u ain tig dein 

And I think therefore it would be much more eligible and rational, with ſome 
modern philoſophers, to ſuppoſe that brutes being made of mere matter, have no. 
proper ſenſations of pleaſure or pain; or at leaſt that all their ſenſations. of. 

in are but feeble and dull, and very imperfect, 'notwithſtaning all their 

udeous outcries and convulſions of their fleſh; I ſay, it is more rational to think 

lo, than it is to ſuppoſe that there is any ſuch ſharp agonizing anguiſn and keen 
torment as finful men endure, provided by the bleſſec God for creatures which are 
perfectly innocent, and Which Rave no relation to any guilt or crime 7. Will a God 
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If we were to conſult reaſon and ſeripture jointly: on this would they net both incline us to 

heve, that brutal ſenſations are nat quite the ſame, nor near ſo intenſe as the {enſations of mankind } 
for {cripture, as well as teaſon, teach us, that the very ſoul and life and ſupreme princi, le gy" in 
| rut<s 
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ral equity and goodneſs inflift ſo much natural evil where there is no moral 
e bn; hnth 25.9. n e t ee e ee ep 
It is probable that the ſheep when he receives the mortal wound in his throat, 
feels as much pain as the ſwine, though the one-is mute and filent, and the other 
ſounds out his death wich greivous ſhrieks and outcries : and perhaps if we had 
never ſeen nor heard any creature wounded or dying but a ſheep or à fiſh, or an 
inſet, ho are mute, we ſhould never have thought that the brutal ſenſations of 
| _ were ſo keen, as thoſe which human nature feels: Therefore if we judge merely 
y groans and clamours, we muſt ſuppoſe ſome creatures feel very little or no pain 
from their wounds and death; and yet why ſhould the bleſſed God appoint ſo much 
leſs pain for the oe or he eta? Nor are the moſt grievous outcries and 
contortions of the fleſh in other noiſy animals a ſufficient proof to our reaſon that they 
feel ſuch ſort of pain, or ſo intenſe as man does, and conſequently we cannot make 
the ſame inference from their Tufferings as we do from thoſe of mankind; 
+ Conſideration IV. But ſuppoſing brutes have ſenſations of pain as ſharp as our's, 
yet if they have a proportionable and _ quantity of ſenſations of pleaſure through 
the courſe of their low life, then put theſe pains and pleaſures of the brutal life into 
the balance, and the amount of them in the whole makes neither happineſs 
nor miſery ; or perhaps their pleaſing ſenſations exceed the painful; then they are 
happy ; for miſery is only found where the pain exceeds the pleafure in degree, or 
duration, or both; and that ſtate is happineſs, where, upon the whole ſurvey, the 
pleaſure exceeds the pain. * 0 | 1 201 ir . 5 N 
But in mankind it is pretty certain that their natural maladies, as well as the 
inful and afflictive accidents that attend moſt. or all of them in this fooliſh and 
finful world; far exceed the natural maladies or painful accidents which attend brute- 
ereatures; for amongſt them there is little or no intemperance to diſorder their own 
narures ; no wars to deſttoy millions of their fellows; no engines of cruelty and death 
among them te multiply che miſeries of their own ſpecies; and upon the whole it 
is evident enough that the pains and ſorrows and evils in almoſt every human life 
greatly exceeds the joys or pleaſures of it, and conſequently render man in this 
world but a miſerable creature. SERENE | 1144 
Conſideration V. Let us remember alſo that brutes have no proper reflexion on 
things pts bur only a ſenſation of the preſent: Now man beſides all the pains of 
ſenſe, has alſo the long and grievous uneaſineſſes that ariſe from remorſe and anguiſh 
of mind, reflefting upon his own e. conduct in time paſt; and diſmal preſages and 
terrifying agonies ariſing from the conſtant fear and expectation of what may come z 
fo chat as mankind is generally ſubject to more pains and weakneſſes, more diſeaſes 
and uneaſineſſes in the body than brute-creatures ; ſo the addition of uneaſineſs of 
mind, wiuch ariſes from a long remembrance of, or reflexion on paſt forrows, are 
as it were, a new ſenſation of them ; and agonies of conſcience for paſt ſins, are 
new miſety; beſides the terrible forethought: and expectation of future evils, whether a 
in this life, or in the world to come, do very increaſe the miſeries of human i 


brutes is their blond which goes downward to earth when the brute dies. Solomon and Moſus ſeem to-agree 

in this ſentiment with ſome n Lev. xvii. 11, +4. Eeclefe xii. 2. But the foul of wry Ot 

is of a noble original, a thinking ſpirit proceeding immediately from God, and on a . iq 

or returning to God who gave it. Now can we ſuppoſe that mere bloud and fieſh have kuy ſenſations 
ceptions above the capacity of matter E Can they poſſibly have ſuch intenſe and keen ſenſations As 

irit, a mind, a thinking immaterial power, à kin to angels, but united to fleſh. and bloud ? Would the 


<q 
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all wiſe and righteoos creator form creatures capable of imtenſe torments, Who are not, not cer 
were, capable of offending him in the leaſt inſtance? eee 445 191 | 


nature beyond that of the brutal world, ſince they are ſuppoſed to have no reflexion, 
no — And it is not only the Jong and keen paſſion of remorſe and forrow 
ariſing from paſt ſins or moral evils, and of fear dread from the proſpect of 
future miſeries, which makes mankind more unhappy than brutes, who have no 
ſuch retroſpects nor foreſights to torment them; but every uneaſy paſſion of human 
nature, even grief and ſorrow for natural evils, wrath, envy, malice, rage, jealouſy, 
dilappointment and, deſpair, with all their dreadful train, are more keen and intenſs 
in 155 breaſt of man, make much deeper impreſſions on his heart, and r inci 
ſions into all the tender powers of his nature than brutes ever know or feel: They 
laſt alſo much ; dwell upon the ſpirit for days and months, and years ; 
they mingle: with the ſoul, and imbitter every ſweet of life. , | 6 
Brutal paſſions, ſhould. we allow them to be as ſtrong, yet they are much fewer 
and more tranſient : The common calls of nature to eat or ſleep, to ſport or daily 
toil, aboliſhes, the painful paſſion, the ill ferment ſubſides, the uneaſineſs vaniſhes, 
the cauſe of it is forgotten, and the creature is ſoon eaſy and happy again. But ſome 
of theſe uneaſy paſſions of human nature cleave ſo cloſe to the ſoul, that men can- 
not get rid of them they ſting like an adder, and prey upon the heart like a vul- 
ture, they teize the ſpirit day and night, they take away all appetite to food, and 
all the ſweet relief and power of ſleep, Was there ever an inſtance of a brute-ani- 
mal whoſe paſſions ever wrought out ſuch a ſcene of miſeries for him as the untuly 
powers of mankind are daily working, and that not in one or two, but in multi- 
tudes of the human kind? | 
Upon all theſe views I think it muſt be acknowledged, that the evils which man- 
kind ſuffer in the preſent ſtate, are much ſuperior to thoſe of brutes, and conſe- 
quently as they ſurmount all the pleaſures of human life; ſo man muſt be pro- 
nounced miſerable upon the balance of the whole; and therefore we muſt infer, that 
we of the human race Bow 00.59 uk urch. race of guiltleſs beings, 
ſince our portion in general in this life is ſuperi i wretchedneſs; and efj 
cially ſince we find both by reaſon and cus, that whatſoever calamities and 
death attend brutes, theſe, hoof oy ae. e the God of nature, 
though they are without ſin, while the calamities and death of mankind are expreſly 
attributed to ſin in the word of Gd. | 
Objection III. If the miſeries of all mankind, or even of the biggeſt part of 
them in this life, are ſo. great as to over-balance all their comforts, fo that a wiſe 
ſpirit would never willingly conſent ro be drefſed in our fleſh and bloud, and be 
born into our preſent world; then we can have no reaſon to give God our creator 
any thanks for our exiltence or life, ſince this is no bleſſing, and it would have been 
fat better for us never to have been born, Now is it poſſible that the great God 
ſhould make a creature who has not reaſon or juſt cauſe to thank him for his being? 
Anſwer, If any creature who comes into our world, hath more probability of be- 
ing happy than of being miſerable in this life; he has reaſon to bleſs God for his. 
exiſtence in proportion to the probability of his happineſs : But if a creature has 
more probability of - miſery than happineſs in life, I cannot fee that life is any bleſſing 
or privilege z nor can I ſee how he can rationally. bleſs or give thanks to the great 
God for it, conſiclered in itſelf, and abſtracted a future ſtate. | 
And I add yet further, if any, creature who comes into this world has a greater 
pobebiley of being fooliſh and ſinful here, and miſerable hereafter, than he has of 
ing wiſe and holy here, and happy 3 world; neither then can be with 
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reaſon bleſs God, or give thanks to the author of his being merely for his exiſtence, 
or coming into life in ſuch a ſinſul wretched world. * | | 
Now ſince this is the caſe, that the bulk of mankind are born to trouble and 
miſery here, as Job v. 7. and as we have ſufficiently ſhewn before; and if they are 
alſo moſt likely to run into fin and folly in this world, and miſery in another, for 
almoſt the whole world lies in wickedneſs, ' 1 Fobn v. 19. and there are few who 
ſhall be ſaved,” Matt. vii. 14. this proſpect certainly forbids our mere exiſtence or 
entrance into ſuch a lite to be called a bleſſing; and conſequently we cannot reaſon- 
ably give thanks merely on that account to the almighty being that made us. 
| There has been indeed a bold and ſevere charge brought _ this opinion, viz, 
that “it is a very nigh degree of ungodlineſs ; that it greatly diminiſhes, if not totally 
excludes the goodneſs and mercy of God, and cis ch forbids our gratitude, 
and diſcourages our hope and truſt. Wer. n e | 
Anſwer. It is a bold and grievous accuſation indeed, but it wants all proof. Our 
Saviour himſelf has ſhewn us that it is certain, the bulk of mankind walk in the 
broad way to deſtruction, and but few find the gate of life,” Matt. vii. 13, 14. 
This alone is ſufficient ground to maintain a probability of perſons in general, who 
come into this world, being miſerable rather than happy : And in this view how can 
mankind with reaſon give thanks to their maker for mere exiſtence, which in the 
preſent fallen ſtate, expoſes us rather to miſery than 1 And the arguments 
which are uſed to oppoſe this opinion are ſo weak and ill · grounded, that I chearfully 
leave them to the ſenſe, . reaſon and conſcience of every ſincere reader to anſwer and 
refute them, though they are made a foundation for ſeveral unjuſt triumphs. 
But if the caſe - ſo, whence comes this dreadful ' ſcene, this diſmal ſituation of 
things, that an intelligent creature cannot thank God for creating him? Not from 
God the creator, whole juſtice and goodneſs would never have ſuffered him to have 
created wa, aunt = as they came from his hands in ſuch a ſituation as this : There 
muſt have been ſome dreadful ancient apoſtaſy from God their creator, ſome general 
degeneracy and curſe of a broken law or covenant, under the ſpreading deſolation 
whereof mankind come into this world; nor is there any other way that I can ima- 
gine or gueſs at, whereby the juſtice and goodneſs of God the creator can be ſecured 
and vindicated from ſuch hard imputations. £ 5 
And though it is the bleſſed God that creates or forms fallen mankind from day to 
day, who come into ſuch a ſituation and ſuch wretched circumſtances, yet it is all ac- 
cording to ſuch an original law of nature or divine conſtitution made for innocent 
man, which was holy, juſt and good in itſelf. It is true the great God foreſees that 
millions will now be miſerable ; and notwithſtanding all this, Ris wiſdom does not ſee 
fit to alter this conſtitution of things, for reaſons which are unknown and unſearchable 
to us, and which will perhaps continue to be a ſecret until the great day of judgment. 
Till that time comes we can but form probable conjectures. But that great — 


e Suppoſe the great God had placed a man and woman in a certain inacceſſible iſſand, wherein there 
were herbs and roots of many kinds, but no ſort of fruit, grain or corn in it: And ſuppoſe he had given 
them a ſufficiency of fruits and corn to ſupport them for- a year or two, and more, with a ſpecial com- 
mand to ſow ſome of it, and plant immediately, for the ſupport of themſelves and their n 
aſter ; and aſſured them alſo they ſhould have many children. If this man and woman ſhould eat up 2 | 
their corn and fruit intirely, even that which they ſhould have ſown or planted for their future ſupport; 
then they and their children in all following years would have been hard put to it to hve. upon 2 x 
roots dug out of the ground, a: poor ard ſcavty ſopply, and that with much toil and labour : Now — 


it have been unjuſt with God to have left them and their children to their conſtant hard labour and fare, 
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ſhall reveal all the tranſactions of God with men, and ſet them in a glorious light, to 
the juſt vindication of all his own perfections, and the ſilence of all our cavils. 
Bur obſerve, there are theſe three conſiderations which may ſerve to alleviate and 
moderate this diſmal aſpect and fituation of things at preſent. ö 
Conſideration I. All mankind are juſtly required to adore and worſhip the 
and glorious being, whoſe wiſdom and , as well as his power, ſhine bright in 
the creation of this world; and in the formation of ' mankind, as well as all other ani- 
mals who dwell upon the earth; they ought to admire and praiſe him on this account, 
though no reaſonable creature can properly give thanks but for ſome real benefit. 
Conſideration II. Every man who comes into this world, as conſidered in our 
common head and repreſentative Adam, in his ſtate of innocence and trial, with full 
power to obey his maker's law, and with far ſuperior” motives to obedience, hath 
good reaſon, even as Adam our father had, to thank God for his exiſtence ; for he 
was made in ſuch circumſtances, under Adam his head, which carried in them a much 
greater probability of ſtanding and being happy, than of falling and being miſerable. 
Conſideration III. Though the greateſt part of mankind may not have ſufficient. 
reaſon to give thanks to God for their mere exiſtence in this fallen ſtare, yet all the 
ſons and daughters of Adam have reaſon to praiſe the divine goodneſs for many fa- 
vours they receive, viz. that they are not ſo miſerable as they might have been by 
reaſon of their ſins and follies, that they have any ſpecial ſatisfactions or comforts in 
life, and any leſſer degrees of. pain or ſorrow .than others ſuſtain, or any relief for 
their own maladies and troubles : And eſpecially if they are born and educated in a 
nation where the light of the goſpel ſhines, they have further reaſon to acknowledge 
and bleſs the diſtinguiſhing goodneſs of their creator, who has placed them within 
the nearer and eaſier reach of happineſs, if their own evil inclinations and obſtinacy 
do not with- hold them from ſeeking after it. AndG. 


Conſideration IV. When any of the race of mankind are made ſenſible of their 
ſins and miſery, and by repentance and faith in the grace of God, ſo far as it is re- 
vealed to them, have arrived at any tolerable hopes of their intereſt in his favour, 
and their acceptance unto lie and happineſs in another world, then they are called 
aloud to bleſs their divine Creator, as well as their Saviour, and to give thanks to 
the God of nature and grace together. And I think there is not one place in ſcrip- 
ture where man is required to give thanks to the Lord but on one or other of theſe 
accounts which I have here mentioned . en Artie Mun 
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fare, without giving them any new corn or fruit to plant or ſow, or without providiog better food for 
chem? And ſuppoſe their children alſo neglected to cu tivate and multiply the beſt roots they could find, 
and ſeveral of them in every age fell into diſeaſes and died by the badneſs or ſcareity of their proviſions; 
would the creator lie under an imputation of injuſtice for continuing rheir exiſtence under. theſe diſadvan- 
wg, and thus pudiſhing theit original rebellion and their daily negligence : . 
And ſuppoſe Fetter that this ſolitary and inacceſlible; iſtand lay in the midſt of many other iſſands in 
the ſea, whoſe inhabitants are continually informed by ſome revelation or divine meſſenger of the original 
tate and the preſent circumſtances of this unhappy country, in order to reſtrain the reſt from diſobedience 
to their maker and Lord in fimilar inſtances of any kind: might we rlov' fy, here id 2 juſt and valuable 
reaſon for which God ſhould continue this iſland of rebels under thein puniſhment > This may be applied 
in ors meafute to the forlorn rs — on this globe, of ear el the many 
other planetary worlds, who»may-beſpreſer ved; in their duty by. being informed of our ſad circumftan 
though we know little of wank 1 as 1 before, tele are t mere conjectural thoughts 1 is 
only God himſelf in the great day of judgment can anſwer every. difficulty, and ſcatter every darkne(s 
from all his works of providence. | 

F There is ho plain text that I can find-where mankind.is commanded or invited. to thank, God merely, 
for their exiſtence z and in thoſe places where all nations, or all the. earth are called upon to bless the only 
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Upon che whole, the reſult ee ig this, that, if any of us cannot upon 

tional grounds give thanks to God as; our en exiſtence, it Vein 
merely to our original apoſtaſy; from God; in and by, aur firſt parents; for otherwiſe 
God would never have made intalligent creatures, who could not reaſonably thank 


him for making them. 44,6) been vi mL irons 1, 

And chen further 1 add, if we caunop rationally thank God for our creation here, 
until we have ſome hope of his fayour and grace hereafter, this ſhould awaken us all 
with utmoſt diligence in the midſt of our miſeries to enquire after the way of ſalva- 


tion, and purſue n fer ted duty that is neceſſary for this end: For then we ſhall 
be able to bleſs God for bringing us into being, and we ſhall. no longer lie under ſuch 


a ſad and diſmal reproach of nature, as not to give thanks for our exiſtence to the hand 
- Thus far I have endeavoured to prove, that by the miſeries of mankind we may 
have ſufficient evidence that they are in a fallen and degenerate ſtate, | 
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Bb after all, if it ſhould be found upon the juſteſt ſurvey and balance of 
things, that the miſeries of human nature conſidered alone, are not a ſufficient 
and: ſatisfactory evidence of the apoſtaſy and fall of mankind from their maker's 
favour, and; of ſome remarkable diſpleaſure. of the hand that created them; yet I 


am well aſſured that the early corrupt inclinations, the endleſs iniquities and crimes 
of men from their chil „and univerſal propenſity to fin which, is found 
among all the inhabitants of our world, joined with the loads of miſery they ſuſtain, 


8 
are both together an effectual and convincing een 


fallen race of creatures. 

Now that we are ſuch a ſort of criminal, guilty, ſinful, and degenerate beings, 
and wretchedly forſaken of God who made us, or fallen under his heavy diſpleaſure 
even from the beginning of life, will evidently appear both from the expreſs witneſs 
of ſcripture concerning our ſinfulneſs, from the neceſſity of renewing grace, and 
from the light of nature ſurveying the heathen world, © 

Firſt, there are many repreſentations in ſcripture of ſome univerſal degeneracy and 
corruption that has come upon all the fons . rs of Adam, and which have 
been largely ſupported by many writers who have explained theſe texts, viz. Gen, 
vi. g. Every imagination of the thoughts of the heart of man is oaly'evil-contt- 
nually; and chapter viii. 24, it is added, that it is evil from his youth,” Pal. 
xiv. 3. The Lord looked down from heaven upon the children of men, to ſee if 
there were any that did underſtand and ſeek God: They are all gone aſide; there is 
none that doth good; no, not one.“ Eccleſ. vii. 20. © There is not a juſt man upon 
the earth who doth good and ſinneth not.” Iſai. Iii. 6. * All we like ſheep have 
75 aſtray, we have turned every one to his own way. Different wanderings, but 
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There is none that doth good; no, not one.“ ' verſe 19. Every mouth is ſtopped, 
and all the world become guilty before God.“ And verſe 23. ** All are fallen ſhort of 
the glory of God, becauſe all have finned'*.” 2 Cor. v. 14. We thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead, that is, ſpiritually dead in treſpaſſes and 


Now can we ſuppoſe that God would create ſuch a world of beings, that every 
one of them coming/out of his on hands in their original purity and innocence, 
ſhould ſo univerſally break his. law, run into ſin and ſpiritual death, and naturally in- 
cline to practices which tend to defile and deſtroy themſelves, and that without any 
dne exception, if it had not ariſen from ſome root of bittetneſs, ſome original ini- 

uity, duch diffuſed itſelf thr all of them from their very birth or entrance into 
this world? Surely this univerſal c ion would incline any perſon to believe, 
either that Gad had not given to each of his creatures in their original formation a 
full and practical ſufficiency to anſwer the demands of his law, and to ꝓreſerve them- 
ſelves from iniquity and guilt, or that it was Joſt in ſome hand or other. It is a 
ſtrange and incredible thing to ſuppoſe that every ſingle perſon among the millions of 
mankind ſhould be born innocent and pure, with ſufficient and practical powers of all 
kinds to fulfil the law of God and their duty, and that they ſhould yet, by free and 
voluntary choice, every one for himſelf, for near ſix thouſand years together, break 
his holy law, and rebel againſt him that made them, if there were not ſome original. 
and univerſal contagion ſpread through them all at their entrance into life. . See 
Queſt. I. Section VII. at the end. The | f 55 | 
Secondly, I argue the ſame point from the ſcriptural doctrine gf our recovery by 
divine grace. Let us conſider in what manner the ſcri repreſents the neceſſity of 
a great and divine change to be made upon the ſouls of all men, in order to their re- 
covery from the ruins of their nature, and to obtain the favour and image of God, and 
future happineſs. Jubn iii. 3. Except a man be born again he cannot ſee the king 
dom of God:“ And in other ſcriptures it is repreſented that they muſt be both * 


* If St. Paul had not uſed ſuch ſtrong expreſſiona here, as plainly include every individual of mankind, . 
yet his argument requires this ſenſe ; for otherwiſe there be ſome who would not want the ſalvation 
of Chriſt ; whereas it is his great defign to prove, that all men are condemned by the law, and ſtand in 
need of this ſalvation, ' without ati exception at all. Madan 4 f 
Odjection. Some have aſſerted this law, which require perſect obedlence, und which condemns the fin- 
ter to death, ta have been abrogated as ſoon as Adam finned, and that another covenant, even the coves 
2 of grace was ſubilituted and introduced, even before the ſentence. of death, was pronounced upog 
am 


Anſwer, This objeQion has been oſten and effeftaally refuted ; and it is very eaſy to ſhew, that that law 
by wht all mankind are — condemnation, can hever be e habits it holds men, 
or binds them under guilt and death? ** It is that Jaw! Which now brings indignazion and wrath upon every 
foul that does e de, ü. 9 U be law which is written in the heart of man by A — 3-4 
* The ſame law which whoſoever offends in one point, is guilty of all.” Fam. ii. 10: That law by 
Which is the knowledge of fin, and by which no fleſh ſhall be jaſtifie), for all have broken it.“ Rom: ii. 
19, 20, 23. „It is that law Which carſeth every one who continurth not in all things there required, 
5 berg 7 Chriſt hach redeemed the gentiles as well as the jervi.” Gal. ii 10, 1, 13. The 
e original law of Works. | | ad Namn 

And thoagh all le PE faid perhaps to be under the covenant öf grace In thoſe general props. 
ſal of repentancè and truſt in the divine merey, which ate made to fallen men by their own reaſotiings,' or 
dy divine revelstlon, yet notte ade freed from the curſe und condemnation of the original broken law, hut L 
(hole who bare accepted of this Corenaft ol , grace by / finters | repenzauce- and faith er truſt in the 
mercy of God. N is but, a yery (mall Part of mankind, for there are ſew that ſhall be faved 
And till this covenant of grace is thus a every ſon” and dauphter bf Adam, of mature year, 
ar condemned às actual firmers' by this Jaw. This la therefore Wade zu ſull foree ani all. . 
bees ikcere prnitents, and ſuch as are juſtified by the goſpel. 
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the Spirit,“ verſes 6, 8. *© They muſt be born of God.“ Fob i. 13. „ They muſt. he 
created anew in Chriſt Jeſus unto good works.“ Apbeſ. ii. 10. They: muſt. be 
quickened, or be raiſed again from their death in treſpaſſes and fins.” Epbeſ. ii. 5. 
+ They muſt be renewed in their Spirit, or created after the image of God in righ- 
teouſneſs and true holineſs.” Epbeſ. iv. 23, 24. They muſt be reconciled to God 
by Jeſus Chriſt.” 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. „they muſt be waſhed-from their ſins in his 
bloud.“ 1 Cor. vi. 11. Rev. i. 3. And ſince all have ſinned and come ſhort of 
the glory of God, therefore if ever they are ſaved, they muſt be juſtified freely by 
his grace through the redemption that is in Cbriſt Jeſus, whom God has ſet forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his bloud.” Nom. iii. 23—25. . Now can any one 
ſuppoſe that God has made ſuch a world of creatures as have come into being from 
Adam's time to our's, which have all entered into this world, pure, holy, and inno- 
cent in their original ſtate, and yet that there ſhould not one of them: retain his 
image in holineſs, nor be fit for his favour and the bleſſings of his love, without be: 
ing born again, being new · created, being raiſed from the dead, being redeemed by 
the bloud of his own Son, and being * in ſo precious and divine a laver? Do 
not all theſe repreſentations make it appear highly reaſonable to conclude, that every 
man is born into this world with ſome original contagion about him, or under ſome 
early degeneracy and guilt, and criminal imputation in the ſight of God? Is it not 
a moſt incredible thing that not one among all the millions of theſe creatures ſhould 
be fit to be made partakers of his favour; without ſuch amazing purifications as re- 
quire the bloud of the Son of God, and the almighty operations of his bleſſed Spi- 
it to redeem; and to new. create them, if they were born in their otiginal purity? 
Do not all theſe things effectually teach us that mankind in their preſent generations 
even from their birth are not ſuch creatures as God firſt made them? | 
But without entering into theſe arguments from ſcripture, which repreſent the 
wretchedneſs of all mankind; I think we may evidently prove, in the third place, 
III. That far the greateſt part of the world are born under ſome ſort of degenerate 
and guilty circumſtances by a mere ſurvey of the heathen nations with the eye of 
reaſon, and by the light of nature. | | ES, 
- A few days ago I was taking a view of the map of the world, and meaſuring 
with my eye the breadth and extent of the nations. I took a ſpreading ſurvey of 
the vaſt afratic empires of Tartary and China, and a great part of the kingdom of 
Mogul, with the multitude of iſlands in the Egft-Indies; I went on to ſurvey the large 
brutal countries of all the ſouthern part of Africa, with the ſavage nations of the 
american world, I obſerved the thouſands or rather millions of mankind who dwell 
on this globe, and walk and trifle, and live and die there under the heavieſt cloud of 
ignorance and darkneſs, who know. not the true God, nor the way to his favour, 
who are drenched in gtoſs impieties and ſuperſtitions, who are continually guilty of 
national immoralities, and practiſe idolatry, malice and lewdneſs, fraud and falſehood, 
- with ſcarce any.coaret:or. reffraint,.... 100 ig t 
Then ſighing within myſelf I ſaid, It is not many years ſince theſe were all in- 
fants, wretched helpleſs infants, without any knowledge of the things of God or 
man. The inhabitants of whole regions haye been born and brought « bar pa- 
rents who. know not the true God, nor are acquainted with the. fen chat leads to 
„life and happineſs. Are not theſe unhappy children, ſaid 1, formed and born under 
difficulties'almoſt unſurmountable? Are they not laid almoſt under a moral i F 


bility of breaking their way of themſelves, through d much darkneſs and creo! ® 
deed; 


the knowledge, the fear, and the love of him > made them ?Dreadful 
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deed but ſo far as I can-ſee, it ſeems to be certain and unconteſtable] Such, I fear, 
is the caſe of thoſe of human race, who at preſent cover a great part of this earthly 
globe, with very ſew exceptions. 1 61 che D fl l $1 
Then I ran back in my thoughts four or five thouſand years, and ſaid within my- 
ſelf, what multitudes in every age of the world have been born in theſe deplorable 
circumſtances in the midſt of idolatry and profaneneſs, fin and death? They are 
inured from their birth to barbarous cuſtoms and impious practices: They have an 
image of the life of brutes and devils wrought in — by their early education: 
They have had the ſeeds of many immoralities and wretched wickedneſs ſown and 
planted, and cultivated in them by the rude and ſavage inſtructions of thoſe whe 
went before them; and / their own imitation of ſuch horrible examples has confirmed 
this miſchief long before they knew or heard of the being of the true God, or the 
diſcoveries of his will, or their duty : And perhaps they have never heard it to this 
day. Scarce any of them have admitted ot one thoughtful inquiry, whether they 
follow the rules of reaſon, or whether they are in the way of happineſs and e, 
any more than their parents before them; and as they are born in this groſs * | 
they grow up through all the ſtages of life to practiſe theſe vile idolatries, and all the 
ſhameful abominations of their country, and they go on to death in the ſame courſe : 
Nor have they light enough from without to make them plainly ſee their own folly and 
danger, nor have they had any probable workings of judgment or conſcience within 
them ſtrong enough to awaken them effectually to aſk, * Is there not a lie in my 
right hand? Am I not in the way of fin and deſtruction ? F ; 

Then after a length of years in ſuch impieties and madneſs, ſuch ignorance of the 
true God and univerſal wickedneſs, they are plunged into the inviſible world at death, 
without any evident or reaſonable ous of divine fayour in the other world, or at 
leaſt at the utmoſt peril of his diſpleaſure, and a dark and diſmal uncertainty of the 
circumſtances of that ſtate into which they are delivered at the hour of death or the 
reſurrection. | OIL nin | 1 

St. Paul confirms all that I have ſaid, who, by his long and wy ny viſits and ſa- 
journings among the heathen nations, well knew their temper and itate, and he re 
ſents them to us, as a moſt abominable herd of creatures, in ſeveral of his eier. 
Rom, i. 21-31. Even the wiſe and the learned among them, the Greeks and the 
Romans, changed the glory of the incorruptible God into the image of birds, beaſts, 
and creeping things, and worſhipped the creature more than the creator. Their fooliſn 

heart was darkened: They were juſtly abandoned of God, and given up to work all 
uncleanneſs with greedineſs: They were filled with all unrighteouſneſs, fornication, 
malice, &c. They were back-biters, haters of God, without underſtanding, with- 
out natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.“ In Epb. iv. 18. They were alienated 
from the life of God through the ignorance that is in them, becauſe of the blind- 
neſs of their hearts.” In Cole. i. 21. They were alienated from God, and enemies 
in their minds by wicked works. 1h 04-95 on e 
It is true, we are told that there was ſo much of the law of God written in their 
arts, that their conſciences bore witneſs to it, in ſome inſtances, and their thoughts 
excuſed or accuſed them,“ Rom. ii. 14, 15. But we ſeldom read of the return of 
any of them to ſincere repentance of their wickedneſs, by the reproots of conſcience. 
St. 7obn tells his diſciples, that t they are of God, yet the whole world 
les in wickedneſs,“ 1 John v. 19. And St. Paul again aſſures us, that thoſe who 
have ſinned without any expreſs Weg or revelation of a law, ſhall periſh with- 
Vol. VI. has 7214 349323! WH 14391) 7 Vin ; P $4!) , sa Sets It; out 
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uf l. Doubtleſs their conſcieners, iti che grear day | of judgment, will accuſe 
them abundantly, and join with the ſentence of God the judge in condemning them, 
on will — be able to make juſt excuſes for any of them; and cherefore they 

* as without God, without Cbritt, and wirhout hope in the world.” 
pb. 12. A diſmal and deplorable fate! - 
Sk. Peter ſays indeed, that God is no refpoizs of peda, that is, Whether) 
or gentiles; but, in every nation he that feareth God, and worketh ae 
mall be „ Adds x. 34, 33; But if there were very few among the jew;, 
who feared and wrought righteouſneſs, very few that ſhall be faved, as our Sa- 
Vviour ſuith,“ Marth. vii. 14. If there are very few in theſe learned nations of the gen- 
tiles, that feared God or loved him, how much fewer may we ſuppoſe to find in the 
more barbarous countries, which have no knowledge of God nor godlineſs * ? 
— What kind and gracious allowances the blefſed God will make at laſt for ſuch un- 
e 0096 Pepe prada ore ts f- e e Hun | | 
1 w, upon this ſurvey of things, I cannot but e Une ould this have been 
che ene of manleind in theſe wide and unha ppy nations Would cheſe have been the 
wretched circumſtances bath of their young [print and their advancing years, in 
a hundred long ſucceſſions, if they had been ſuch a race of creatures as they came 
out of the hand of their creator, harmleſs and innocent? bf the children had = 
eſteemed, in the eye of God, as ſuch undefiled, holy, and guiltleſs beings as ſome 
men are ready. to imagine, could this have been their portion? in ſhort, can we ſup- 
Poſe, that the wiſe and righteous, and merciful creator of cho; weld, would have 
<ſtabliſhed and continued ſuch a conſtitution for the propagation of mankind, which 
chould naturally have led fo many millions: of them ſo early into ſuch diſmal circum- 
| tances and temptations of almoſt unavoidable iniquity ? Gr would the bleſſod God 
have ever thus treated whole nations of infants, Who are the work of his hands, if 
there had not been ſome dreadful and univerſal degeneracy fpread over them and 
| their fathers, by ſome original crime, and which even met and ſeized them at ther 
entrance into mortal life, according to ſome juſt and ancient conſtitution? And 
what conſtitution can this be, but the original en _ Adam in innocence, 
Aare fpreading conſt equences of his fin ? 
But as I have alte upon ſeveral of theſe things at e ſome of che firſt 
eſtions in this treatiſe, Lebus e cent mee 1110 makin 
"three or four general objeftions. 


1Objettion a 1 17 is moſt unireafonable andounrightcouns F to impute the ſin of 
one perſon to another, and to make the and rg poſterity of a ſinner ſuffer any 
of the puniſhments which were due to the father's ſin; therefore the rightcous and 
1 e has never ere any ſuch conſtitution, nor can he do it. 

a It is/evident that death was the puniſhment chreatened to man for ſio, 
while he dle be en in innocence, to deter him from it: It as evident again from other 
e tha death is the uu wages or POT gy anti It is e alſo from 


4 wine: ae xl ne this with 3 works, ye dorm ure, ar x wat be ſom r 
God, ithſtanding t 
ple a ſuſfficient vi e e . ny 4 8 are, by ſeveral writers, and 


nan. he he and Erortd 02 ; itt 4 the Rrength amt weakneſs of bu. 
2 leme the fechnd, Aud whatithe realo ings.of men eannot fully 


EY _ bao now, the great God w Nepia Bo „and — the oquity of his n candus, 
tothe conviction of all bis intelligent creatures, . | 
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auer ene that death, paſſes upon all men, even 
chouſand miſaries of life attend them; and it is . e 
wrivers whoy oppoſe our doctrine, that theſe i en ag * 1 come upon Siren 
by the maabs ol the, fin of their figſh/ facher. heh amp jp yet earn any fair 
and juſtifiable accoudte, how ſuch ſickneſs. and pai en death ſhould wa 
upon all mankind by means. of the ſin of Adam, il it ben Weg in ſome ſen imput 
to 9 even in the ſenſe in which I — explained it in the . ſecond eſſay. Let 


. ail oc entrgh eaten how hin 4p CPA 12 aſs but by ſuch 
a conſtitution; as I have ted. 5 1 by 1 


repreſen 

kr is not aan ay, that the juſt end righteous, dinted or eyen per: 
mitted it, in order to bring about "REY glory to ous Gor appe andgre ter gr 2 er 
mankind by the, gaſpel of Chrif, unleſs every one of thoſe who ſuffer on the account 
of roar ee A" vets 10 e l i 


lufficiently an.? 
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| Objeftion I. The: common dotltind'of an TID e 
every man and woman to be bord with ſinful. —8— villes and pours great con- 

tempr on human nature, &c. If we ack upon this principle, we thall rather hate 
than love one another, - 

Anſwer I. A depreſſion of human nature under a due and deep ſenſe of ſuch, uni- 
verſa) ſin and miſery, is the je Rep towards dur recovery by the grace of God and 
the goſpel. Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for their's is the kingdom of heave 
or the bleſſedneſs of tg apes, Math. v. . There were many who n= 
chriſtianity in Laodicea, knew not that they were wretched and miſerable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked,” therefore they did not ſcrioufly apply to Chrif to be made 
partakers of his bleflings.. Rev. iii. 27, It is from a e of our ſin and mi- 
ſery by the law, that we come to ſeek; after the ſalvation of Kam. iii. 19, 24. 
And Lam perſuaded that it is che pride and ſelf· ſufficiencꝭ o bi nat acknowledging 
their folly; } Seta 0 ruins. that is, 008 of the chief hinderances to the ac- 
ceptance of the grace of Cbriſt. | 

Anſwer II. K is yet more unreaioable to ſuppoſe, that the acknowledgment of 
this univerfal wretchedneſs of mankind ſhould. incline; us to hate ane another; are we 


not rather led hereby to pity each other undes gur common frailties and miſeries ? And 
15 not this pity the firſt proper r of love to the miſerable ? 


Objection III. There can be no man born with principles of fin or ſinful qualities, 
unleſs God be made the author of ſin, becauſe God who makes the nature of every 
man, makes all his qualities alſo. Nor could ſuch a conſtitution of nature be a righ- 
teous conſtitution, which continues the propagation of every child with ſinful princi- 
ples in him, for it is the ſame thing as if Cod infuſed ſin into them, and therefore 
there is no ſuch conſtitution. | 

Anſwer. Hath not a wiſe and good God, conſidered as creator, ordained ſuch a 
conſtitution of nature, whereby the moſt monſtrous births are brought into the world 
by ſinful mixtures, if mankind abuſe themſelves with brutes? And may not the great 
God be good and wiſe even in this conſtitution? Cannot a God of equity and good- 
neſs appoint ſuch a courſe of nature among fallen mankind, whereby a drunkard or a 
lewd perſon may produce a child bearing the vicious qualities of the parent, or the 
miſerable effects ot the parent's ſins ? And yet the order of nature may be wiſe and 
righteous, Is not madneſs POS through whole families, and tan Hor 


15 2 
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everal ſucceſſions, by the fixed conſtitution of the God of nature, without God's 
own infuſing madneſs into the brain or bloud? Has not God appointed a ſeed to 
bring forch a plant? But if the ſeed be 8 corrupted,” it may by che divine 
appattiement of che courſe of nature bring forth a corrupt tree. Is it God that in- 
fuſes all theſe evi and corrupt qualities into men or plants, becauſe his appointed 
Freon nature, or his ſovereign interpoſing will, does not hinder and prevent 
It dt eee, to tell us that known truth, that the © courſe of nature 


SS & # ® 


Anſwer. Suppoſe, God is conſtantly producin 
t of the field according to his great law of 


There are ſome other objections which have been raiſed againſt this doctrine, viz. 
« If original fin be natural, it is unavoidable, then it is neceſſary, then it cannot be 
culpable, &c. But all of this kind, with many others, are ſufficiently anſwered, 
not only in the late . vindication of the ſcripture doctrine of original ſin, but in many 
ſmaller papers which Mr. Hebuen of Suffolk has lately publiſhed: on this occaſion, as 
well as in many other excellent writers ancient and modern. Yet it is evident that 
ſome of the oppoſers of truth find it a more eaſy and a more pleaſant thing to repeat 
with aſſurance what they have ſaid themſelves, hs 


fathers, or their neighbours have anſwered. 10 
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to take due notice of what their 
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A plain explication of the doctrine of imputed fin and 
imputed righteouſneſs. eee 
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H E doctrine of the imputation of ſin and righteouſneſs hath been attended 
with many noiſy controverſies in the chriſtian world : And though theſe things 
may be frequently met with in common life, and that without any controverſy, yer 
they ſeem to have created: ſuch difficulties in religion, as are hard to be compromiſed. 
Let us make one more attempt and try, whether theſe notions and expreſſions may 
not be ſet in ſo fair and eaſy a light, by tracing out the plaineſt ideas of them in the 
common affairs of mankind, that when they are applied to religious ſubjects. and 
texts of ſcripture,” it may vanquiſh theſe difficulties,” and reconcile the ſentiments of 
ſeveral conteſting parties in chriſtianity. gg I nts 
When a es has broken any of the laws of his country, and is actually fined or 
impriſoned, or put to public ſhame or death, or is condemned to, fines or impriſony 
ments, to the rillory or the gallows, it is plain that * ſin is imputed to him, his wick» 
edneſs is upon him, and he bears his iniquity;” that. is, he is accounted or reputed a 
criminal by che court of juſtice, and he is condemned or dealt with as an offender, 
he is made liable to, or obliged to bear the puniſhment, or he is actually puniſhed..; | 
On the other hand, if a rightequs or innocent man. is falſely accuſed of any crime, 
and he is acquitted by the court, then & ſin ĩx not imputed to himꝰ by that court, or he 
1s not condemned, & but righteouſneſs is ĩmputed to him,“ or he is reputed: and pro- 
nounced righteous, and dealt with as an innocent or as a righteous man; or, in an- 
other ſcripture- phraſe, his. righteouſneſs is upon him 
Or if a reward be either aſſigned or actually given to a man according to the law. 
upon the account of any righteous or good action he has done, this act of virtue or . 
goodneſs is imputed to him, and his righteouſneſs is upon him, he is dealt with as. a 
nghteous and deſerving perſon, the reward of righteouſneſs is given him! 
f a man has been guilty of à crime which deſerves capital puniſhment, but the 
puniſhment is remitt by the mercy of the prince upon his repentance, at the inter; * 
celfon of ſome nobleman, and he is entirely pardoned, .then . ſin is not imputed to 
him, he is juſtified from that crime, and righteouſneſs is im to him“ by the free 
lavour of the prince, that is, he is hot condemned but.ablolved; be is not liable to 
REO „minds 20 evil WW: ee bas eas ee nei. 
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puniſhment now, but he has à right to impunity and life, or he is dealt with as a 


ighteous perſon, or as though he had not tranigreſſed. | | 
him, and from his children for ever, then the * fin of the father is nor Imputed to 
the father only, but to the children alſo, that is, they bear the iniquity of their 


father, his puniſhment is laid upon them,” they ſuffer for their father's ſin or 
crime, and that in their following #eneratiods even to late poſterity ; vey are ex- 
1 


poſed to poverty and hardſhips for the treaſon of their anceſtor, and his ſin is 
ted to them well ag {34 $4645 54 54 | 
whi 
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become beggars and vagabonds, then the bloud of the innocent man is ſaid to be 
upon the murderer, and upon his chiUren, becauſe they alſo ſuffer for their fa. 
_ ther's crime, When the jews imprecate the guilt of the bloud of Chrif which 
 thebftied;1ttb tbe: 2 ther; wid peivihed on them; (0, their children, 
Yi rl 1 nen Aae 2650 f Nee be In us and on our 
Or if we ſhould ſuppoſe ſome criminal to have incurred the penalty of impri- 
ſonment, baniſhment, or ſcourging, and the laws of the ſtate ſhould permit a 
Friend of his to become his furety, and to ſuffer theſe penalties in his robm, then 
the crime is aid to be imputed to the furety, or to be laid upon him. he bears 
the inquiry” of che criminal; he ſtands liable ta the penalty, and actually ſuffers 
for the fin of another man: And thus the crime! is not imputed! 26 the original 
bffender, but upon his ſubmiſſion to his prince, and truſting in his mercy, he is 
entirely acquitted, and dealt wich as an innocent; or righteous man: then righte- 
euſneſs is imputed to him, though his crime was imputed to his Riad ſurety, when 
he ſuffered for it; and the ſufferings of the ſurety are imputed to the criminal, 
when he is abſolved or acquitted on that accou mm. 
4 And! if d ſhould* ſuppoſe” the prince, or the aus of the land, to permit 
this kind friend: or futety to exert himſelf in ſome eminent act of obedience or 
ſervice to which a reward is promiſed; and all this to procure ſome further fa- 
vour for the criminal, and to intitle him to the promiſed reward, then this 
act of eminent ſervice may be ſaid to be imputed to the original criminal, that 
is, b is rtwarded of the account of it: ſo that the whole, the criminal 
chmes te have net only a freedom from guilt, ' and a „ 546 foe grand but 
a ee to/ths teward , in virtue of what his kind friend and ſurety has 
ſuffered” and dene fer him. The criminal is both pardaned, juſtified and rewarded 
for the ſake: ef what his friend has done or ſuffered, and his friend's doings as wel 
as his ſufferings may be ſaid to be imputed to him. fi. hey 


Or if any man pfactiſe obedience" and righteouſneſs in an eminent or:lluſtrious 


manner; and he together with his poſterity are dignified and rewarded on the 
account oF: that eminent obedience, then chis obedience and wighteouſneſs of the 
father is inputed to che children, his righteouſneſs is upon tham z that 13, they 
are Hgnified and dealt with as though they had been eminently righteous 4 


obedient, upon the account of What their father was and did. 5 5 "| this 


Now, if among the hiſtories '' of the nations we have any! trania | 
kind tecorded by ancient writers, de we not eafily: underſtand; what | theſe Writels 
y Is! ner their meaning very plain und intelligible 2. Should we ſtand _— 
wu lng chicanery and cavilling, by rules of grammar, logic and — — 

to A 


whether ſuch things were poſſible or no? Is not the ſenſe ecaly | er] 


j 


and is eee che Waden . 


Bay II. buen u and . | 
? think theſe ſame ſort o and { 
— of rig 45 Gal and ſo cult, 8 to nee ad phe, ' 
quarrelſome \folio's to explain them? W ſhould we, r in the plain mean- 


ing of them, When we meet with any ſuch pbraſes a the ſacred writers? 


And T we find ſuch re eſentations made to us in the things that relate to 
God and fn and ri 


teouſneſs, in the books that teach us the way to ſal- 
vation, Why \ de not receive them in "oY, Plain common Toole, without 


contending about them? 

The chief difficulty in adjuſting our common ideas in any of theſe cakes ſkems 
to me to be this; How can the particular acts of the treaſon of che rent be im- 
ted to a child, jeſpecially in it's inf: it B granted that he ſuffers 
aniſnment and pove Nen 1 foy, How can 
eee 
ble committing y uite opt l 

of « child, and impodible.for him to commit? 6 5 1 
Or how can thoſe eminent and illuſtrious acts of obedience or ele 
never 


which were rmed by a father, be imputed to a child, if chat e 
. wi, er hc. any an 10 Feen th 


ſtood either under a direct obligati 
very actions and ſervices? 

To theſe eaquiries, I make theſe two plain anf 

Anſwer J. Bare treaſon, or acts of ſervice, ie, by . and c agu 
forms and peech, are ſaid to be imputed to e children, or to be up- 
on them, w N or enjoy the obvious and conſequences of their 
father's 3 or of their eminent ſervices taken in ot and comprehen- 
five view of them, as they are criminal or meritorious ; the particular 
actions and circumſtances of thoſe treaſans, or of thoſe Kale n could never hay 
been practi ſod h the children, at leaſt in their minotity. This fog PRE 1 
culty at all to the reader, who. ſhould e human biſt ories, 
ſuch narratives in them: And why, ſhould . us... any nes, nd Fo 


l ie 05.0, 20999 
courſes on divine ſubjeQs ? nt 


I anſwer alſo in the ſecond place, 

Anſwer II. The words fin and e may be ken in common 2 
as I ſhall ſhew'/ preſently they are often taken in ſcripture, in theſe two ſenſes. 

Sin or iniquity Ggnifes, either the particular acts of diſobedience to a law, or 
it ſignifies the legal reſult of thoſe. diſobedient Le that is, the guilt or the ＋ 
ableneſs to condemnation, and obligation to bear puniſhment which ariſes from 
thole acts of diſobedience to the Jaw, 

And thus when we ſay the fin or mn 5. of the, father is imputed to. the chil- 
dren of a traitor, who. never were mo r 
or circumſtances, * oof ths every ſingle cv att of the father is charged 
upon the child, as if, the child had done it; but chat the t or liableneſs 10 
puniſhment which ariſes from thoſe acts of the father is ſo far transferred or im- 
puted to the child, that the child ſuffers haniſnment or ag ſake of it : 


# Re e 


righteous. 
In like manner righteouſneſs has two Meike Ae the particular f 
eee ee 5. Fg gi Os SR 


actions, that is, a right to impunity, a freedom from puniſhment, TT ES: 


h 352 | 15 4 * ” Of im * | „n und ri - | | | * o Eſſay I, 
to life, or liberty, or Honour, or any reward Which belonged by the law to ſuch 
acts of obedience. 1 $0 Lal x 0 my He TE OT 3TH 98 at : 19. 1311 

And fo when we ſay the righteouſneſs of the father is imputed to the child of a 


* 


perſon“ who has performed ſome eminent act of ſervice or obedience, we do not 
mean that all thoſe ſpecial acts and circumſtances of the father's ſervice or obedi- 
ence are minutely and particularly imputed to the child; but the general reſult of 
choſe acts, chat is, the rectitude in court, or* the right to impunity and reward, 
which is the reſult of the father's performances, is imputed to the child. 
Now if we would but try to explain every text of ſeripture wherein either im- 
puted fin or imputed righteouſneſs are mentioned in the word of God] either in 
expreſs words, or in the plain ſenſe and meaning of them, I am perſuaded we 
ſhould find them all eaſy and intelligible, and free from cavils and controverſies. 
If we met with ſuch narratives in common hiſtory as I have ſuggeſted, ſurely 
we ſhould not expect that the writer ſhould expreſs himſelf in ſuch a nice accuracy 
of learned and ſcholaſtic language, as men bf modern controverſy are almoſt con- 
ſtrained to uſe, in order to guard their expreſſions againſt” all poſſible cavil and 
objection, Nor ſhould we enter into ſuch a detail of eritical and perplexing debates 
about every punctilio both of word and ſenſe in this hiſtory, as is too often done 
when we read theſe things in ſcripture, as relating to Adam and Chriſt. And ſince 
the holy ſcriptures were written for the common uſe of * mankind, and their 
general meaning is obvious and plain, why ſhould we rack every ſyllable, and put 
every expreſſion to the torture to make it confeſs what we have a mind to have it 
deal. according to the different parties under which we liſt ourſelves. ; 
I we conſider that account which ſcripture gives us of all mankind falling 
under fin, and the legal or penal conſequences thereof by the fin of Adam; or it 
we. conſider Cbril's taking upon him the fins of men, bearing their ſins, and ſuf- 
fering for them as a ſurety or ſacrifice; or if we conſider righteouſneſs imputed to 
thoſe that believe, or even the righteouſneſs or obedience” of Chyj# imputed to 
penitents and believers; I think we ſhould find no great difficulty to adjuſt our 
ideas of theſe things, if we would but ſuffer ourſelves to form our ſentiments of 
theſe matters by the plain, natural and common expreſſions and ideas of men about 
theſe ſubjects, and in, a candid manner receive the obvious meaning of ſuch 


In order to confirm what I have ſaid, 1 defire to make theſe three remarks. 
” Remark I. That there are ſeveral ſuch hiſtories in the bible, wherein inſtances 
of the like kinds among the tranſactions of men are delivered down to us in ſuch 
ſort of expreſſions or words of the ſame import. | FR 


IJ w rded, not only in bleſſings to Abrabam himſelf, but to his ſeed. © Cen. xxil. | 
1618. Thy ſeed ſhall poſſeſs the gate of his enemies, and in thy ſeed ſhall | W 
1 the nations of the earth be bleſſed, becauſe thou haſt obeyed my voice.” Here We 


It may be ſaid, that Abraham's obedience, at leaſt in the reſult and conſequences 
of it, is imputed. to his ſeed. e e pq as brats =: «rd Mtn l 

Ibis ſame promiſe is repeated again to adac, and afligned to his poſterity, for 2 
'the fate of Abrabam's eminent piety and obedience. Gen. Xxvi. 4, 5. © I will 
N the oath that I ſware unto Abrabam thy father, and I will make th : 
deed 10 multiply as the ſtars of heaven, and I'will give unto thy ſeed all the 5 


countries, becauſe that Abraham i obeyed my voice, and kept my charge, my ſta 
17 22 enn 4 nl in een n . 125 l - tutes N don 
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rutes and my laws.“ Abrabum's righteouſneſs was | thus. imputed to Iſaac and 


Pbinebas the ſon of Eleaxar was ** zealous for the Lord among the children of 
Iſrael, and God gave him and his feed after him the covenant of an Wr 
ieſthood, becauſe he was zealous for his God,“ and flew the criminals in J/rac!. 
umb. xxV. 11. This eminent act of righteouſneſs was ſo far imputed to his 
children, as that they received the reward of it as well as himſelf. | 
Acban who had ſtolen the ſilver and the rich garment and the wedge of gold 
from among the ſpoils of Fericho, provoked the Lord to anger; and his crime, 
the appointment of God, was ſo far imputed to his children, that they were 
ſtoned for the ſake of his crime. The guilt or puniſhment of it was imputed to 
the children together with the father, 7b. vii. 24. Rate 1 
The falſchood and covetouſneſs' of Gebazi were imputed to his poſterity. 
2 Kings v. 23. When God by the mouth of his prophet pronounced that leproſy 
ſhould cleave unto him, and to his ſeed for ever.“ 

Many other inſtances of this kind might be collected from the ſacred writings, to 
ſhew us how perſons may not only have their own ſin, or their own righteouſneſs 
imputed to them in the puniſhments or the rewards they receive; but other per- 
ſons alſo may have that fin or mene imputed to them; that is, they may 
fall under condemnation and puniſhment, or have a right to impunity and reward by 
a wiſe and holy conſtitution of God, upon the account of the crime or obedience of 
their forefathers. | 

Note, It is not my buſineſs and deſign in this place to juſtify at large the conduct 
of providence in theſe inſtances, but only to repreſent the actual facts or matter of 
hiſtory, and ſhew how very eaſy and intelligible theſe ſort of repreſentations are, and 
that they would afford no difficulty to a reader, nor occaſion any controverſy about 
the ſenſe of them, if we came with honeſt minds to read them, and not under any 
former prejudices or bias. e nes 4 | 
| Remark II. It is pretty evident that the ſcriptures of the old and new teſtament 
uſe the words © fin and iniquity,” xπον or Nen and dy and Auagria both in the 
bebrew and greek languages, to ſignify not only the criminal actions themſelves, but 
alſo ſometimes they ſignify the legal reſult and conſequences of theſe actions, that is, 
the guilt or Hableneſs to puniſnment, and ſometimes the puniſhment itſelf, whether 
t fall upon the original criminal; or upon others for his fake, and on his account. 

In the ſame manner the ſcripture uſes the word righteouſneſs, pn or dp and 
Anau, to ſignify, that right to impunity, that rectitude in court, that juſtifica- 
tion, or being pronounced righteous, or that right to reward, which is the reſult of 
thoſe particular acts of piety and obedience, as well as to ſignify the particular acts 
of obedience or piety themſelves. If this has not been ſufficiently ſhe wn already b 
writers in this controverſy, a moderate ſtudy of ſome of thoſe texts where theſe 
Fords are uſed, will convince us of it. Ss By 
might give a ſhort ſpecimen of it in a few ſcriptures. Feb xxxiii. 26. * God 
vill render to a man his righteouſneſs,” that is, not the very rightcous actions, but 
he proper reſult of them, or thoſe bleſſings which are the fruits of righteouſneſs, 
Lal. xxiv. 5. © He ſhall receive the bleſſing ſrom the Lord, and righteouſneſs from 
the God of his ſalvation, “ that is, the reward of righteouſneſs. Hoſea x. 12. Sow 
0 your ſelves in righteouſneſs,” that is, in and by actions of piety and goodneſs 
ul the Lord come and rain righteouſneſs upon you,” that is, til he pour 
1 _—_ the rewards or fruits of pou RAGE 
OL, VI. | be 2 


I might 


354 Of imputed fin and righteauſueſe, Eſſy Il. 
I might add here, that in ſeveral places of St. Paul's epiſtles, the word « rioh. 
Wd» ” is uſed to ſignify juſtification in the paſſive fenſe of the word, _ 

juſtified ſtate, a rectitude in court, or a right ta impunity and life. Rom. x. 3 

« Chriſt is the end of the law for righteouſneſs to every one that believeth;” which 

muſt mean that Cbriß is the great deſign or accompliſhment of the law of God, in 

order to the juſtification of believers, or to their obtaining a right to life. Rom. x. 
10.“ With the heart man believeth unto righteouſneſs,” that is, to obtain juſtifi- 

cation, or a juſtified ſtate. Gal. ii. 23. „If righteouſneſs, come by the law, then 
Cbriſt is dead in vainz® that is, if a juſtified ſtate, or a right to life. came by the 

law, &c. And particularly where the word acya{ouas, or impute,” is joined with 

_ ©. righteouſneſs,” as Rom. iv. 3. Gal. iii. G. Abrabam believed God, and it was 
counted or imputed to him for righteouſneſs.” Rom. iv. g. His faith is counted 
for righteouſneſs; it is not . or dr, that is, for and inſtead of righteous works, 
but &; Me, that is, in order to juſtification, or acceptance with Gd. 

And ſo in other places of ſcripture, a work whether good or evil, is put for the 
reward of it. Job xxxiv. 11. The work of a man will he render unto him; “ 
that is, the recompence or fruit of his work: So the word * iniquity.” is uſed to 
ſignify the puniſhment of it. Hoſe xii. 13. Ye have plowed wickedneſs, ye have 
reaped iniquityz*” that is, the puniſhment that it deſerves. - So Paul deſires Phile- 
mon to impute any wrong he received from One/imus to himſelf, Philem. verſe 

18, Not the evil action, but the damage he ſuſtained. . Pa vio log <2, - 

And upon this account when fin or righteouſneſs are ſaid to be imputed toany man 
upon the account of the works of righteouſneſs or fin which he himſelf has done; 
then theſe words perhaps may ſometimes denote the good or evil actions themſelves, 
together with the legal reſult of them in guilt ani condemnation, or the legal recti- 
tude in abſolution and juſtication. But hen the ſinful or righteous actions of one 
perſon are ſo imputed to another 2 rewards upon that other, 
then generally the words imputed fin and righteouſneſs *?. ha the legal and fo- 
renſic reſult of theſe ſinful or righteous actions, that is, an obligation or a liableneſs 
to puniſhment on one fide, or a right to impunity, and the reward on the other. 

It may be granted indeed, if one man commit murder, and three or four other 
men contrived or encouraged, aided or abetted the murderer in the commiſſion of 
the crime, 1 of murder, as well as the legal penalties of it, may 
be in a ſenſe imputed to all theſe men, becauſe they are all actual ſharers in the fact: 
But this is not the caſe in theſe ſcriptural imputations we are ſpeaking of, therefore 
it is only guilt or penalty that is imputed or transferred. 1 . 

Some perſon may be ready to enquire, '- | 1711 70 

Firſt, How can the guilt of fin or the condemnation for it be juſtly imputed or 
transferred from one man to another, without the imputation of the ſinful actions 
themſelves? Or how can the legal rectitude, that is, the right to impunity and life, 
or the righteouſneſs of one be imputed to another, without the righteous actions them- 
ſelves being imputed? To this 1 anſwer, lor 041118 IE, 

Anſwer. The very ſame juſt conſtitution or law, whether human or divine, by 
which the actions themſelves, whether good or evil, could be ſuppoſed to be im- 
puted, is ſufficient for the e the legal reſult of thoſe actions, and that 
with as much juſtice. Nay, I might add, with much more juſtice in many. caſes, 
may the legal reſult or puniſhment of ſinful actions be imputed to others, or trans- 
ferred to them than the actions themſelves : For the imputation of the evil actions 
to an innocent perſon, if it could be done, would carry more of crime and blame, 
and ſhame, and of perſonal defilement and demerit in it, than the mere — 


E l. O imputed inn and righteouſneſt 355 
of their guilt, that is, a liableneſs to condemnation and puniſhment. And indeed 
when the puniſhment is transferred to others, then the ſin or guilt is ſaid to be im- 
puted to them, as I have ſhewn before. 3 ME, 
* Secondly; It will be objected, may not the very ſame ſinful actions of the father 
be imputed to the poſterity, ſince the children were in the father naturally when he 
committed thoſe fins? Is not Levi ſaid to pay tithes in Abrabam, "Heb. vii. 9. be- 
cauſe he Was yet in the loins of his: great grandfather, when he paid tithes to 
Melchiſedek 7" + <4, 7 . 2 
Anſwer I. The apoſtle expreſſes it not as a matter of ſtrict reaſoning, becauſe he 
adds the words, „as 1 may ſay fo,” to intimate, it is rather an alluſion or emblem, 
than ſtrict reaſoning. by „ N 

Anſwer II. If there could be ſuppoſed any advantage by this natural inbeing of 
all men in Adam to ſupport the imputation of his ſin to them, yet there can be no 
neceſſity of it, for Chriſt was not naturally in us, though our ſins were imputed to 
him. This imputation of fir therefore to the one or the other ſignifies only the tranſ- 
ferring the guilt, condemnation or puniſhment, and not the imputation of the ſame 
evil actions, or the transferring them from Adam to us, or from us to our bleſſed 
So RO RITS!T5: :-- bg | 

Thirdly, A third argument to prove the good or evil actions themſelves imputed, 
as ſome ſuppoſe, may ariſe from the ſtrong expreſſions of ſcripture, eſpecially in 
Rom. v. 19. where there is ſo particular a compariſon between our being made or 
« conſtituted finners by the diſobedience of Adam, and our being made or conſtituted 
righteous by the obedience of Chrift.” To this I anſwer, 
. Anſwer, That the - jewiſh and all the eaſtern writers deal in very ſtrong fi- 
gures and expreſſions to ſignify plain and obvious things; and therefore there is 
ſome allowance to be made in the oy us of them, or when we reduce them to 
plain language. And beſides, as Adam was the head and ſpring not only of our 
guilt and death by imputation, but of our inherent ſin Dy natural propagation alſo ; 
10 Chriſt was the head and ſpring not only of our juſtification and life by his im- 
puted righteouſneſs, but of our inherent holineſs or righteouſneſs by ſanctification: 
And perhaps the ſtrength of the expreſſions mightbe to intimate#all this to us. 

But if only the reſult of their good or evil actions were imputed to us, thoſe 
ſtrong exp might be uſed. I am ſure when ** all the iniquities of the children 
of Jrael and all their tranſgreſſions in all their fins, are confeſſed over the head of 
the goat, while Auron lays both his hands upon it, and he is ſaid to put or transfer 
them all upon the head of the goat, and that the goat ſhould bear upon him all 
their iniquities into the wilderneſs, or a land of ſeparation,” Lev. xvi. 21. All theſe 
words can ſignify nothing more than transferring to the goat the guilt or condemna- 
tion or liableneſs to-puniſhment, miſery and death, which theſe fins deſerved, and to 
Which the goat might be expoſed ; for a brute creature cannot have human fins any 
otherwiſe imputed or transferred to it: the particular finful actions of man cannot be 
transferred to the brutal ſacrifice in any other ſenſe: Nor do I ſee a neceſſity of any 
other ſenſe in which the fin of Adam was imputed to his poſterity, or the fins of men 
to the Son of Gde. ä . | 


* Let what ain be faid to confine the ſenſe of this imputation of fin or righteouſneſs to the legal 
or forenſic reſult of good or eyil aQtions's/ let what will be {aid to exclude and deny the imputation of the 
actions themſelves to others; yet thoſe who oppole this doctrine will and do level almoſt all their arga- 
wents againſt the imputation of the actions themſelves, and then triumph in having demoliſhed what we 
never built, and in refuting what we never aſſerted or maintained. Nor do I know any other reaſon for 
this their conduct, but that while they put ſuch ſenſes upon our words as we diſclaim, they can glory in 

own fancied victories; but where the truth or integrity of it lies, I know not. 
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If one would keep our ideas of theſe- things as clear and diſtin as poſſible, 1 
think we may do it by virtue of this diſtinction, or this two-fold ſenſe. of the words 
fin and ri ——_— OE; wah oi hats, en 

Fourthly, It is poſſible ſome may in the fourth place obj it cannot properly be 
called imputed righteouſneſs, if the righteous ations themſelves are not imputed — 
in proper ſpeech the reſult of Chrifs righteouſneſs, that is, the right to impunity 
* eternal life which he procured for us, is given to us rather than imputed. 

Anſwer. To this I anſwer and grant, that this is the very language of. ſcripture : 
It is called « the gift of righteouſneſs, Rom. v. 1:7. and eternal lite, which is the reſult 
of Chriſt's righteouſneſs, is the gift of God through Jeſus Chriſt.” Rom. vi. 23. 
And the forgiveneſs of ſins is given to Jrael.“ Alls v. 31. Yet let it be obſerved 
alſo, that the very reward itſelf is ſometimes ſaid to be reckoned. or imputed in ſcrip- 
ture. Rem. iv. 4. The word is Aoyicera,, Which our tranflators have conſtrued 
<< impured” in the next verſe. But this leads me to the next remark. 

Remark III. The ſcripture does not, as I remember, any where in expreſs wards 
aſſert, '** that the ſin of Adam is imputed to, his children, or. that the ſins of man- 
kind, or of believers were imputed to Cbriſ, or that the righteouſneſs of Chriſt is im- 
puted to believers ;”* yet ſtill I think the ſenſe and true meaning of all theſe expreſ- 
lions is ſufficiently found in ſeveral places of ſcriptu·e. 

It we conſult the language of the , prophets. Jaiab, and Jeremy, and Daniel, and 
the apoſtles Jobn, and Paul, and Peter, in their repreſentation of ſome of theſe ſub- 
jects, Ja. liii. 4—12. and Fer. xxiii. 6. and xxxiii. 16, Dan. ix. 24. Rom. v. 12—19. 
I Cor. xv. 3, 21, 22. Gal. iii. 13. 2 Cor. v. 21. Epbeſ. 1. 7. and ii. 5, 13. Phil. iii. 
9. Col. 1, 14, 20. Heb. ix. 14, 26. 1 Pet. ii. 24. and iii. 18. 1 Jabn i. 7. and ii. 
2. and iv. 10. and Revel. i. 5. and v. 9. and many other ſcriptures, we ſhall find the 
ſubſtance and true ſenſe of theſe UE as I have explained them. 

Yer ſince theſe expreſs words and phraſes, of the imputation of Adam's ſin to 
us, of our fins to Chris, or of Chriſt's righteouſneſs to us, are not ny written 
in ſcripture, we ſhould not impoſe theſe very expreſſions on every chriſtian ; let 
every one take their liberty in manifeſting their ſenſe of theſe plain ſcriptural doc- 
trines in ſuch words and phraſes of their own, as are modeſt and ſecure from offence 
* or confine themſelves to ſcripture · lan eh enn 

But if theſe words were expreſsly written in the bible, they could not reaſonably 
be interpreted to any other ſenſe, than that which I have explained in and by ſo 
many examples, both in the ſcripture-hiſtory and in common life. Let us make 

this appear in a few inſtances. wo” | F ; 

When we ſay, © The fin of Adam is imputed to all his poſterity,” can we poſſi- 
bly mean that ey evil motion of . Adam's eye or his heart towards the forbidden 
fruit, with every thought of unbelief of the threatening, or every working of ingra- 
titude toward God in his mind, or pride in his heart, together with the actiom of 
eating this fruit at his wife's requeſt, is minutely and particularly imputed to all his 
infant-ſeed ? Can theſe criminal thoughts be imputed to them who never were under 
any temptation or capacity of taſting that fruit, or of breaking that particular law 
of God? Muſt we not neceſſarily therefore mean, that it is the guilt of Adam in 
that ſin, or his liableneſs to condemnation and puniſhment, to miſery and death, is 
imputed or transferred to his poſterity ? © Imputation of ſin“ in caſe ſignifies 
the . imputation or transferring of the legal or penal conſequences of ſin;“ that 15, 
miſery and death. | LEE 4 2 * 
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When the ſins of David, and of Mary Magdalen, and Rabab, and of all the adul- 
terers, the harlots, and the murderers that ever repented and believed on Chriſt, are 
ſaid in general to be imputed to Chrift, is it proper to explain it by ſaying all the 
particular luſtful thoughts, with every adulterous wiſh, and every impious and 
bloudy ſe in their hearts, together with all the lewd and vile actions both of 
men women, are in themſelves imputed, reckoned, _or transferred to. the pure 
and holy Jeſus, when he was made a ſacrifice for their fins? Can Chrift be counted 
or reputed as the lewd or bloudy tranſgreſſor? Can any thing elſe therefore be meant 
by ſuch an expreſſion of Magdaler's, or of David's fins imputed to . Chriſt, than 
that the guilt or liableneſs to puniſhment, which is the legal reſult of their crimes, 
was laid upon Chrift when he bore all their ſins in his body on the curſed tree ? 

Let it be conſidered, that if all their finful actions could be and were imputed to 
Chriſt, which are only and properly perſonal, I cannot well-ſee how to avoid the im- 
putation of the vitiolity and ſinfulneſs and dreadful demerit of all theſe actions to 
Chriſt, together with the actions themſelves, and thus the defilement of their ſins in 
every bad ſenſe of it, will be transferred and imputed to the bleſſed Jeſus, the holy 
one of God, which I fear would too nearly border upon the language of blaſphemy. 

It is evident indeed in many places of ſcripture, that our © fins were imputed to 
our bleſſed Saviour, when Chriſt bore the fins of many, when he was made fin fc 
us;” that is, a ſin- offering, when the Lord laid on him the iniquities of us all, 
when the Lord pleaſed to bruiſe him, and put him to grief, and made his foul an 
offering for ſin :”? But I think it can never mean any more than this, that he was 
made a proper ſacrifice of atonement or expiation for thoſe fins, by bearing ſorrows 
and puniſhments, and death upon that account, which were the legal reſult of our 
ſins, in order to deliver us from them.“ | | 
So when we lay, the righteouſneſs of Chriſt is imputed to believers,” I think it 
can never that every particular righteous action of Chrift, as he was a holy ob- 
ſerver of che jaw law, a preacher of the goſpel, a maſter of a family, or a worker 
of miracles, can be imputed to women or children, who -were never called to any 
ſuch office, or to perform theſe actions; nor can his ſuffering of circumciſion, or his 
celebration of jewſþ feſtivals in the temple, among the males of the houſe of I/rael, 
be minutely and particularly imputed to gentile chriſtians, both male and female, 
who never were under the command of circumciſion, or who would have ſinned in 
practiſing jeiſb ceremonies : And therefore the © righteouſneſs of Chrift, when :t 
is ſaid to be imputed to believers,” can mean no more than that the legal reſult cf 
his righteous acts, or acts of obedience to God, is imputed to them, or beſtowed 
upon them. This gift of righteouſneſs therefore, is a right to impunity, a le- 
gal rectitude in the court of God, an abſolution from ſin and puniſhngent, a pardon 
of ſin and juſtification in the ſight of God, and a right to eternal life, which are 
conferred upon them for the ſake of what Chrift has done and ſuffered. 

And indeed for this reaſon I have ſometimes ſcrupled to uſe this language, though 
ſome very good writers have uſed it, viz. that the merits of Cbriſt, or his ſatis- 
fadion, are imputed to us. The ſatisfaction of Chrift is the recompenſe which he 
made to God for our breach of his law : His merit in it's moſt natural ſenſe ſignifies 
his proper deſert and worthineſs of all thoſe divine honours and bleſſings which were 

| his 
* If any one will doubt whether in ſcripture the fins of one perſon are ever imputed to another, ar 


born by another, in the ſenſe declared, let him read even doctor Whithy himfelf in his expoſit on on 


1 Pet. ii, 24, 25. where I think any man may fi14 ſatisfaction in this point, box © Criſt bone our ling 
in his own body on the tree.” 


. * 5 * . 
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his own perſonal rewards,. as well as of that pardon of ſin and eternal life which he 
obtained for us: And this merit and ſatisfaction ariſes from the tranſcendent value 
and dignity of the perſon of Chriſt. Surely this ſatisfaction cannot be imputed to 
us properly, leſt we ſhould be ſaid to have ſatisfied, and made God a recompenſe 
for our ſins. His merit cannot be imputed to us in a ſtrict ſenſe, for that would 
make us meritors, either of ſuch peculiar glories as he had, or at leaſt of our own 
pardon of ſin and eternal life. A (hrs: „ WR 
But if we ſink the ſenſe of the word merit ſo as to mean ing but thoſe bleſ- 
| fings of pardon, grace, and eternal life which Chriſt has merited for us, or rather 
the legal right of true believers to thoſe bleſſings, according to the - covenant of 
grace ; then the phraſe of his merits imputed, may-be uſed without offence or error. 
Here let me make theſe two reflexions. . INTL FT a 
Reflexion I. It is the explaining this doctrine of imputed ſin and imputed righteouſ. 
neſs, ſo as to include all the particular ads of fin and righteouſneſs, with their proper 
merit or demerit, &c. that has tempted ſo many perſons to deny the doctrine itſelf. 
Reflexion II. If it ſhould be allowed that the very act of Adam's diſobedience was 
imputed to all his poſterity; if the very ſame ſinful actions of men could be imputed to 
Chriſt , if the very actions of Cbriſt's obedience and righteouſneſs could be imputed to 
believers, what greater puniſhments could the one juſtly and reaſonably ſuffer ? Or 
what bleſſings could the other reaſonably be intitled to, or enjoy, according to ſcrip- 
tural repreſentations of things, beyond what ſcripture has aſſigned, either to man- 
kind as the reſult of the ſin of Adam, or to Cbriſ as the reſult of the ſins of men, 
or to believers as the reſult of the righteouſneſs of Chriſt? 6 
. Upon the whole, I conclude, the imputation of Adam's firſt ſin to his offspring, 
the imputation of our ſins to Chriſt, and imputation of his righteouſneſs to us, which 
are ſo often uſed by our proteſtant divines, may be very well underſtood in a ſcrip- 
tural ſenſe, or a ſenſe much favoured by ſcripture, according to the gommon ideas 
and notions which people have of one perſon's ſuffering for the ſins or erimes of ano- 
ther, or one perſon's receiving ſpecial benefits for the good deeds of another, as ap- 
E in the beginning of this eſſay, without running into needleſs cavils or .controver- 
1es, into improper language, and dangerous extremes. x 
And in Paaren 1 may make this juſt inference: If we would but allow the ex- 
preſſions of ſcriptyre, or the plain and obvious ſenſe and meaning of thoſe expreſ- 
kons the ſame candour of interpretation as we allow to all men who write of civil or 
hiſtorical ſubjects in the like caſes, and not cavil at them in common writings, 
we might ſufficiently enter into the ſenſe and meaning of God in his word, and find 
a greater uniformity in our ſentiments : And we ſhould alſo abound. more in charity 
and love — each other, if any leſſer difficulties and darkneſs ſhould remain 
* our minds, and ſhould lead us to ſome differences of opinion and expreſſion 
a i $4 6 } 5 


ut theſe ſubjects. | 
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on the guilt and defilement of fin, and how far they may be 
transferred to others. | 


N order to clear the doctrine of imputed fin from all further difficulties, it may 
be proper to enter into a diſquiſition of the true ſenſe of thoſe words, viz. © fin, 
« guilt, and defilement, which are frequently made uſe of in ſcripture, and 
in the common language of chriſtians: Let us try to clear them from all ambi- 
guity, by ſetting the ſeveral diſtinct ſenſes in which they are uſed in a perſpicuous 
light. | | } 
Sin is the moſt general name for all manner of moral evil, and in-it's general. or 
abſtract nature, or rather the ſinfulneſs of it, is © want of conformity to the 
law of God in the things which that law requires, or the tranſgreſſion of that law 
in thoſe things which it forbids ;” and thus it includes both rhe fins of omiſſion 
and fins of commiſſon. | | wel 4} 5 
Again, Sin is to be conſidered as it is a principle or habit in the mind, which in- 
clines us to break the law of God; or as it appears in the actions of life, which 
are actual tranſgreſſions or violations of this la Ww. = 1 
Yet further, there are two things to be conſidered in fin, viz. the real and the 
relative evil of it. F | 1 
Firſt, The real evil of ſin conſiſts in it's hurtful nature and evil qualities, whether 
it be conſidered in the habits of the mind, or in the actions of life. Let us ſurve 
them both briefly. . | FF Nas! l 9 2 
Ihe real evil of fin is that diſorder in the habits, or principles, or powers of the 
ſoul, which inclines it to act contrary to the holy nature, perfections and image of God, 
as well as againſt his law. It is a diſorder alſo in theſe very actions, as they are 
contrary to the nature of God, defacing his image, ſpoiling the ſoul's 22 


: Though the abſtract ſubſtantives guilt and defilement are not much uſed in ſeriptore in our tran- 
ſation, yet I preſume none will be ſo weak as to object againſt my repreſentation of them as ſcripture - 
— — their conjugates or derivatives, guilty, guiltineſs, guiltleſs, defile, deſiled,“ &c. are 
[ y | |, . | $773 ; 
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Alex breaking the true order of things, and deſtroying the trueſt happineſs 
n a | 

This diſorder. in the ſoul, or it's principles of action, is called in ſcripture 
«tuft, concupiſcence, corruption, fin that dwells in us, the body of death, the 
fleſh, the carnal mind, the law of ſin, and the law in the members.” The ſame 


diſorder in the actions of life makes them be called . ſins, abominations, iniquity 
wickedneſs, evil works or ways,” &. | : 
I add yet further, ſin conſidered as a real evil, and a diſorder of heart and life, 
hath it's natural effects and conſequences following it, ſuch as pain or anguiſh of 
conſcience, ſelf-yexation, ſhame, &c, x v4 | 1.4 5 
Secondly, Let us conſider the relative evil of fin, This conſiſts more particularly 


in it's reſpect to the governing authority and law of God; it is a contrariety to the 


precepts of that law, partly in the very principles and habits of the ſoul, as well 
In the actions of life + d einen enn 


But as this relative evil chiefly belongs to ſinful actions, it is more properly an 
actual oppoſition to, or violation of God's righteous law, and fo it ſubjects the ſin- 
ner to the puniſhment which that law threatens x. | 

The terms of © unrighteouſneſs, diſobedience, treſpaſs and a eee are ſome- 
times applied to this relative evil of ſin in the actions of life in ſcripture, or more 
properly it is called guilt, or guiltineſs before God, and it ſignifies our liableneſs to 
puniſhment becauſe of fin. a ie ige | 

As the real evil of ſin hath it's natural effects and conſequences on the ſinner; ſo 
the puniſhment which the law threatens may be called the legal conſequence of fin, 
and includes pain, miſery, or death inflicted upon ſinners. 

Again, as the relative evil of fin is removed by pardon through the atonement of 
Chriſt, ſo the real evil of it is removed by ſanctification by the holy Spirit. The 
firſt changes our condemned ſtate into reconciliation with God; the laſt changes our 
ſinful nature and temper into the image of God and holineſs. 

Perhaps ſome perſon may object againſt this ſcheme, and ſay, all the evil that is 
in fin is relative, for the mere natural action abſtracted from all it's relations hath no 
real evil in it; therefore this diſtribution of the relative and real evil of fin is not 
Juſt and proper. I anſwer, 4 45 . ee he 

Anſwer. Sin conſidered as a bad principle in the ſoul, or as a bad action in life, 
is indeed a real evil, for it hath many poſitive evil qualities and natural evil effects, 
which all mankind know and feel, nd which are too many to be reckoned up; but 
che abſtract idea of ſin, or rather the ſinfulneſs of any action, is granted to be re- 
lative, becauſe it conſiſts in a want of conformity to the law of God. 

I grant alſo that ſin may in ſome ſenſe be called a relative evil, becauſe it bears a, 
contrariety to the image of God, as well as it conſiſts in a contrariety to the law of 
God. Yet ſince ſin in the heart or in the life, in habit or in act, is a real bad qua- 
lity, and is conttary to the image of God, and naturally tends to ruin a N de- 

1 „ . E An Has » ſtroying 
As virtue and holineſs are the true reclitude and order of the human ſoul, when all it's powers are in 
proper ſubjection to God, and harmony with each other; ſo fin is properly the diſorder of it, when the 
inferior powers of appetite and affeftion rebel againſt the ſuperior and guiding powers of reaſon and con- 
ſcience, and the will and paſſions are not in their due obedience to the creator. bh 

+ The apoſtle John deicribes it thus, 1 Je iii, 4. i Suri i5iv i dvopuia, ** fin is unlawfulneſs, 
which our tranſlators have called the © tranſgrefſion of the laꝶ . 

+ I ay, the relative evil of fin belong chiefly to finful actions, rather than to the habits.and pri 
of fin in the ſoul, becauſe I take the evil inclinations of the heart prompting us to act contrary to the law 
of God, to be part of the real evil of fin: And beſides I do not remember the word guilt, which is the 
proper relative evil of ſin, is ever in ſcriptu: e aſcribed to the habit or principle of ſin without the act. 
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ſtroying it's good qualities, it's holy rectitude or holineſs, it's peace and happineſs, 
s well as legally by ſubjecting it to puniſhment; I chuſe to call that diſorder which 
as We h ul | | | | 

hath ſuch a real and natural tendency to ſpoil God's image and our happineſs, 
the real evil of ſin : and I would call it's demerit or deſert of death, or it's legal 
ſubjection of us to puniſhment, the relative evil: And I deſire leaye to do ſo at pre- 
ſeat, that I may not admit confuſion into this diſcourſe, and may prevent all con- 
tention about words. 

The general term fin in ſcripture is frequently uſed to ſignify ſometimes the rela- 
tive, and ſometimes the real evil of it. It is uſed promiſcuouſly and indifferently in 
the old teſtament and in the new, both for the ſinful diſorder of our hearts and 
lives, and alſo for the demerit or puniſhment of ſome ſinful action. It is uſed for 
the oppoſition that is in ſin to the holy nature of God, and to the ſouPs real happi- 
nels, of 14 for the oppoſition of it to the law of God, and it's ſubjecting us to 
the Ii alty. TR | ; 
| NS law conſider what is the guilt of ſin, and what is it's defilement, and di- 
ſtinguiſh them as far as ſcripture and common ſpeech admits, | 

Firſt, we will enquire into the meaning of the guilt of ſin; and this will afford 
us the foilowi — | | 
Obſervation I. The words < guilt” and . guilty,” in their original and moſt proper 
ſenſe, denote the relation of a ſinful action or perſon to ſome law, and the obligation 
which the ſigner lies under to make ſatisfaction to the law, by ſuffering ſome pe- 
nalty. The engh/o word is ſuppoſed to be derived from the /axon word nila” 
a tax or fine; and * gildan” js a perſon obliged,. or liable to make amends, or pay 
for a fault committed. | | | | 
In the learned languages it hath the ſame ſenſe. Reus“ and © reatus” in latin, 0 
and woo; and woxn in the greek, ſeem to be entirely confined in their ſignifications _ 
to the relation or ſituation in which the ſinner ſtands with regard to the law, and re- 
preſent a perſon bound to anſwer for a fault or tranſgreſſion of the law. | 
So our guilt or guiltineſs before God, originally and properly denotes the rela- 
tive evil of fin, or it's tranſgreſſion of the law, and the ſinner's obligation to make 
amends for it by ſuffering ſome penalty. ee Se 
Obſervation II. It muſt be granted that the word guilt by ſome writers has been 
diſtinguiſhed into theſe two ſenſes, viz. there is a guilt of the fault, which is called 
* reatus culpe,” and there is a guilt of the puniſhment, which is uſually termed 
*reatus pœnm: And thus the term guilt or guiltineſs, is applied to a per- 
lon three ways. Sometimes it ſignifies his having done the crime, or the ful 
action, as when we ſay a man is guilty of blaſphemy, that is, he blaſphemed : 
Sometimes it denotes his demerit or deſert of the puniſhment threatened, and at 
other times it means only the legal ſubjection of a perſon to puniſhment thereby z ._. 
as when we'fay, the blaſphemer is guilty of death, we mean he has deſerved it, of © 
at leaſt he is hable to it, ET c ** 
Obſervation III. Obſerve alſo, that by uſing this word in theſe three diſtinct ſenſes, 
we are led ſometimes to. mingle and unite all theſe ſenſes in one; and fo in the word 
guilt we ſometimes include tome idea of the actual fault or crime, and the perſonal 

cmerit of the ſinner, as well as it's legal ſubjection of him to puniſhment; yet it u 
not always uſed in all theſe ſenſes, but always in one or other of them. | | 

bſervation IV. Obſerve further, that we never ſay a man is guilty of the 
fault, but when he is the actual perſonal ſinner, and has deſerved the puniſhment : But 
he may be (aid to bear the guilt of ſin, or have the guilt laid on him, when he is made 
Vol. VI. * 5 — luable 
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liable or ſubject to the puniſhment by the imputation of fin to him, according to 
any righteous compact or conſtitution, though he be not the perſonal or 
ſinner, nor has merited puniſhment- himſelf. + Ty | 


+ 


Obſervation V. When we ſpeak of the guilt of conſcience, or a guilty con- 
fcience, it means that ſenſible grief, or anguiſh of ſoul, which arifes from a 
painful conſciouſneſs or remembrance of our having committed fin againſt God 
and his law; and ſo it includes in it not only the fear and terror of = puniſh- 
ing juſtice of God, which is a legal conſequent of ſin,” but alſo the ſhame that 
ariſes from our having done amiſs, and from our unfitneſs to appear before a 
God of holineſs under that ſinful diſorder, which is a natural conſequent or effect 
of fin. This guilt of conſcience” belongs only to the perſonal offender, and can 
never be transferred by imputgtion to another. | 
But in the main, I think we may determine, that this word, the guilt of fin, 
or of a ſinful action, as it was originally deſigned, ſo is much more frequently, 
and more obviouſly uſed and "underſtood concerning the legal conſequent of that 
ſin, or it's juſt ſubjection of the ſinner to puniſhment, which is it's relative evil, 
than it is concerning the diforder of the ſinful action, or the real evil of it. And 
indeed this is the only thing in fin which can be transferred and imputed to any 
other perſon, that is, the obligation to ſuffer the penalty, or to make amends for 
the violation of the law. TE EET. E be 3" If 7 
In the following part of this diſcourſe therefore, when I uſe the word guilt, 1 
deſire to be underſtood chiefly, or only, concerning that liableneſs, obligation, 
or ſubjection to puniſhment under which ſin may bring any man, whether it be 
eke and perſonally committed by himſelf, or whether it be transferred to 
him only by imputation. The uſe of words in different ſenſes, and as including 
different ideas, has been often an unhappy ſpring of confuſion and miſtake, 
3 ſhould avoid as much as we can, by confining words to a particular 
kar, : DEE W241 1 LI þ ; , | 
. Now 


® Here let it be obſerved, that languages are at firſt formed by the bulk of mankind, who have not any 
t ſolicitude to ſecure the ſenſe of word, and confine it to one proper idea: and when different 
ideas approach near to one another, the ſame word is often uſed by them for two or three ideas, eſpeci- 
ally fince mankind bath many more ideas than there are words in any ' whatſoeyer to repreſent 
or ſignify them. And hereby it happens, that ideas running into one another by fo near an-approxima- 
tion, the words that ſignify them, though they might be at firſt different, yet by 2 they run into 
one another's meaning, and bring much confuion into our conception of thingy. words guilt, fin, 
demerit, are inſtances of this. | 5 __ 
Let it be added alſo, that the figurative and metaphorical way of ſpeaking is introd into any 
language, by endeavouring to deſcribe ſpiritual ideas by ſome Math none | ſenfible and corporeat 
things: And though this may give a brightneſs and force, beauty and ſenſibility to the expreſſion, where 
the ideas are perfectly known, yet it is too often in danger of ucing ſome miſtake and error into 
the minds of thoſe who afterward heard and read it. words filth and pollution, &c. will ev- 
dence this. Wi | 

If you aſk, why this ſort of language, with. it's various deſects and dangers of miſtake, is made uſe 
of by the ſacred writers in ſcripture, the anſwer is obvious: The ſcripture was written for the bulk 
of mankind, who are not called to enter into accuracies and nice punRtilio's, and therefore it muſt 
ſpeak their language, that it may be the better underſtood by them, how imperſect and ambiguous ſoever 
It may bappen to be. And beſides, as the uſe of figures and metaphors brightens and aggrandizes the 
things they repreſent, ſo the holy writers ſaw it neceſſary to repreſent their important ideas in the 
| brighteſt and ſtrongett images, and figures, and ſenſibilities, to ſtrike the minds of the people with 
their great importance. And this was the cuſtom. alſo of eaſtern writers. TY i ic 

* Thierefore in explaining the ſcriptures, as well as other writings, in a. clear and diſtin manner, 
we would ſpeak more exactly and accurately concerning things, and. guard againſt every wiltake in 1 
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Now let us conſider what is the filth or defilement of fin. | | 
The filthineſs, pollution, or deflement of fin, which is ſo frequently mentioned 
in ſcripture, is not any third thing really diſtin from the two forementioned evils 
of (in, viz. the guilt of it, and the diſorderly nature of it, that is, the relative 
and the real evil: Defilement is only a metaphor uſed by the Spirit of God ſome- 
times to expreſs one of theſe, viz. the Jegal guilt, but much more frequently 
to ſignify the other, viz. the criminal diforder; even as the word fin itſelf is 
uſed to denote both the relative and the real evil of it, viz. the legal guilt, and 
the moral or criminal diſorder. | 
The words defilement and N are mere figures borrowed from things 
of the body, and applied to ſoul, which is a ſpirit, and which in a ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe cannot be defiled. A body is ſaid to be defiled, when it has ſome- 
thing of a baſer nature mingled with it or caſt upon it, or when a body is ſo 
tainted and corrupted, that it becomes offenſive to our ſenſes: and this bodily 
filth many times is removed by paſſing through the water, or through the fire, 
whereby the body attains it's primitive purity either in whole or in part. Now 
becauſe there are ſome things in ſin which are it's proper evils, that bear a re- 
ſemblance to bodily defilements, therefore the ſame word is metaphorically ap- 
plied to the ſins of the ſoul. | | 
But ſince it is but a metaphor, a figure, or 1 of ſpeech, it muſt have 
ſomething literal and proper which is ſignified thereby: Now all that 1 know of, 
that can be called the proper evil of lin, is either relative or real, and conſiſts 
either in the guilt, or in the diſorder of it. I have no idea or conception of any 
thing different from theſe two, when I uſe the word defilement or pollution: 
And we muſt not abuſe ourſelves with ſcripture-metaphors and figurative words, 
inſtead of real ideas, nor perſuade ourſelves into a fancy of more realities than 
there are 6 can be in nature. This would be to diſhonour ſcripture inſtead of ex- 
laining of it. | hes thy 3 5 
l If 18 to prove that theſe are the two only ideas in which we find the terms 
of filthineſs, defilement, or pollution, uſed in ſcripture, or in our beſt writers on 
ſacred ſubjects, I might confirm it theſe three ways. ; 


I. If we conſider the effects which are repreſented to flow from the defilement 
of ſin, they are all ſuch as may be attributed either to the guilt or to the diſ- 
order of it. | | 

1. The holy ſcripture and our divines repreſem the filth or defilement of ſin, 


as that which makes us offenſive to God, as any corporeal defiled thing is offenſive 
to ourſelves. - Now it is the guilt of fin that * us offenſive to the divine 
Juſtice, for that is the attribute that vindicates the honour of his law, and exe- 
cutes the penalty upon thoſe that have broken it, and are become guilty. And 
it is the diſorderly nature of ſin, whether in our hearts, or in our actions, that 
makes us offenſive to the divine holineſs; for ſin in this ſenſe is a contrariety to 
his holy nature, to all his moral perfections, his complete rectitude, his goodneſs, 
and his truth: It is in this ſenſe, God is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity,“ Hab. i. 13. He will not let thoſe come into his preſence with ap- 

e Wan. pPlrobation 
critical and diſtin explication of them, we ſhould endeavour to keep the ſame ideas to the ſame 


words as far as ever we can; and having diſtinguiſhed the different ſenſes in which a word hath beea 
alcd, we ſhould confine, as far as poſſible, one word to one meaning, or idea only, 
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robation, whoſe hearts or lives are defiled, that is, under ſinful diſorders. 
This was typified by the levitical pollutions of old, when ſome bodily defilement 
excluded the iſraelites from the camp, and the tabernacle where God dwelt: He 
dwelt there in his majeſty and juſtice, and threatened death to defiled perſons 
that came near his altar, to repreſent his puniſhment of the guilt of ſin; he dwelt 
there in his holineſs, and commanded them to ſtand at a Siftahice, to ſhew that 
the diſorderly nature of fin made perſons unfit to converſe with God. Thus all 
the ceremonial pollutions of the Jets typified one of theſe two, either the guilt of 
fin, or it's diſorder and vitiolity.  _ | | 

2. The defilement of fin is repreſented as producing ſhame and fear in the ſin- 
ner in the preſence of God. A perſon in forbidden and defiled garments, or be- 
ſmeared with mire and naſtineſs, is afraid to come into the preſence of his prince, 
a wiſe and juſt governor, as well as aſhamed to appear before him as a perſon of 
high dignity, ow one of thele is the effect of the guilt of fin; other 
of it's diforder. A ſinner fears the juſtice and majeſty of God, becaufe of his 
guilt, and the injury he has done to the divine law ; he knows he is liable to 

eath, he ſees his own. defilement and God's juſtice, and is afraid and trembles. 
A ſinner, in his ſinful diſorder of foul, is alſo anamed in the prefence of a holy 
God, ſeeing every thing in the divine nature fo contfary to his own heart and 
bis own actions, being defiled, that is, diſordered by fin. Thus the guilt of ſin 
produces fear, and the diſorder of fin produces ſname. | 

A parallel might be drawn in this inſtance alſo between the levitical defilements. 
of the fleſh and the more ſpiritual evils of fin. The mere ſuggeſtion of this thought 
is ſufficient for thoſe who. are acquainted with the moſaical "ceremonies, and the 
repreſentations of God, as dwelling in the holy of holies, in the glories of his 
Juſtice and holineſs. We Yrs | * 

3. The defilement of Tin ſometimes is repreſented as debaſing the nature of the 
foul, and rendering it vile. P/al. xlix. 20. A man without underſtanding, 
that. is, without. the fear or love of God, or true bolineſs, is mean and vile, 
as the beaſts that periſh :” This ariſes from the inward pravity or real evil that 
is in it. Vitous ditbrders either in heart or life, debaſe the character of a crea- 
ture; but under this idea the guilt of fin, or relative evil of it, is not contained, 
but only the diforder, or the real evil: But ſtill it is plain that this. repreſentation 
always means the dne or the other. — 
II. Another way to prove that the defilement of fin is no third thing diffinct 
from the guilt and the diſorder of it, may be this. 5 

The methods or means of removing the defilement of ſin are ſuck. as are ſuited 
to remove either the guilt or the diſorder of it. 5 
1. Waſhing is the moſt general means to remove bodily defilements; and tllis 
is a metaphor. which the ſcripture abounds. in fometimes to expreſs the removal 
of guilt by atonement and pardon, and ſometimes the removal of the diſorder of 
ſin in our fouls by ſanctification. When we are ſaid to be © waſhed by the bloud 
of Chriſt from our ſins,” Rev. i. 5. there the defilement iniplied muſt ſignify 
gpile: But when we are ſaid to be waſhed and cleanſed from a ſinful nature, by 
*Yaving the Spirit of God poured upon us, or by being ſprinkled with 
clean water,” Ja. xliv. 3. "Ezek. xxxvi. 25. which. is done in baptiſm and re- 
generation; or when we are bid to. waſh us and to. make us -glean,' L. i. ie 


* . 
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in theſe plates the defilement which is implied muſt ſignify the ſinful diſorders 
of our natures and lives, FT HA g 
This alſo is very evident in the levitical methods of cleanfing the typical de- 
glements of old: ſometimes the bloud of the facrifice was to be put on perſons 
defiled, to ſignify the removal "= by the death of Chriſt the great ſacrifice : 
ſometimes they were to be w in clean water, to ſignify the removal of the 
inward moral diſorder of fin by the ſanctifying Spirit. 
2. Another method of removing bodily defilements is by fire; ſo filver and 
gold paſſing through the fire loſe their droſs and impurity, and are refined and 
made pure: Now when the defilement of fin is repreſented as removed by fire, 
ſometimes it ſignifies the — the diſorderly temper and qualities of mind, 
by the Spirit of God, or by afflictive providences ; ſee Mal. iii. 2. He is like 
a tefinet's fire: He ſhalt purify the fons of Levi, and purge them as gold and 
filver, that they may offer to the Lord an offering in righteouſneſs.” iii. 9. 
« And I will bring a third part of them through the fire, and refine them as 
ſilver is refined.” rs 
This was typified by the levitical purifications : The gold and other metals that 
were under or typical defilements, by having been abuſed to idolatry by 
| heathens, muſt paſs through the fire to be cleanſed and fitted for the uſe of God's 
holy people, and his holy temple, Numb. xxxi. 23. whereas thoſe materials which 
could not bear the fire were to be purified by water for the ſame ſervice. 

In the ſteth chapter of the - prophecy of Jaiab, where he gives an account of. 
his complaint in the preſence of the Lord, I am a man of unclean lips: Woe 
is me, for I am undone, my eyes have ſeenthe king, the Lord of hoſts, a ſeraph. 
took a live coal from the altar of burnt-offering, and laid it upon his mouth, 
and ſaid, 46 this hath touched thy lips, and thy miquity is taken away; thy 
fin „e It is hard to ſay whether this chiefly refers to a pardon of the 

ilt of paß as of che tongue, or a purification of his lips and heart from ſin- 
| diſorders. Rut it is certainly one or both theſe. 

In the laſt place, I might add another proof that the defilement of fin is not any 

thing different both from the guilt and che diforder of ſin, if we conſider, that 
when the" guilt of ſin is removed by pardon” and juſtification, and the diſorder or 

evil qualities of ſin are removed perfectly by  fanRification, What is there re- 

maining that can be hurtful to man or offenſive to God ? It is poſſible in the 
nature of things, that the guilt of ſin and all obligations to puniſhment may be 
taken away from a petſon by pardoniog grace, and yet che impurity or ſinful 
diſorder of the ſoul may remain. It is poſſible alſo chat che {s or the 

moral diſorder and evil qualities of the Tout may be removed by fanctifying grace, 

and yet the guilt of paſt ſios may remain: But where divine grace hach both par- 

doned and fanRtified the ſoul completely, chete remains no more moral defilement, 

no ſinful pollution, nothing more that can give us either fear or ſhame, whether 
ve appear before God in the juſtice of his government, or in the holineſs of his 
nature. This defilement therefore appears evidently to be nothing but a figure of 
Jock berrewed from material N VEIN guilt, er the diſorder of 
in, the relative or real evil of it are repreſented... ll. | 

Now though this metaphor. of the defilement; of fin may ſometimes ſignify the 

guilt, ſometimes the diſorderly: nature of it, yet let it be noted, that the ſcripture, 

ws common forms of 'fpecch, does, I think, more. frequently uſe or imply the 
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metaphor of filth or pollution“ to ſignify the inherent diforder or real evil that 
is in fin, than the guilt or relative evil of it; and I believe we may fo underſtand 
it in moſt places where ſuch kind of ' meraphors are uſed : and conſequently when 
we uſe this metaphor of defilement, pollution, &c. we ſhould rather apply it to 
the pravity and diſorder of ſin than to the guilt of it. th 813317; 

And. particularly let it be - obſerved, that whereſoever the guilt, of fn and the 
defilement of ſin are mentioned together in the writings of our divines, and re. 
preſented as diſtinct and different things, there the guilt evidently ſignifies that 
offence againſt the divine law which ſubjects us to puniſhment. z and the defile- 
ment muſt mean only that evil quality in fin which is - contrary to the divine 
nature or holineſs, which makes us unlike to God, and unb fo his preſence, 
ſervice: or efjoyment. PP) nA et oo gr ei fe, | 

If this explication of the filth or defilement of ſin be admitted, that it ſome- 
times may ſignify the relative evil, but more frequently and properly the real 
evil of ſin, it will be eaſy to anſwer. thoſe perplexing queſtions which ſome. per- 
ſons have raiſed about this ſubject, viz, 2 n 


Queſtion I. 138 the defilement of Adam's firſt fin be transferred to his offspring 
Dy imputation a | 4 23 
Anſwer. If we will ſpeak of the defilement of fin to expreſs the guilt of it, 
or it's relative evil, which expoſes us to the juſt anger of God and to puniſh- 
ment, according to the threatenings of his law; it is evident by the foregoing 
diſcourſes in this book, that it may be imputed to us, ſor we ſuffer a thouſand 
painful evils and death at the end of them for the fin of Ham. 
But if by the defilement of ſin we mean as we rather ouglit to do in accurate 
ſpeech the real evil of it, or it's diſorderly nature and contrariety to the image 
of God in the ſoul, and as ſpoiling the beſt powers of man, unfitting us for con- 
verſe with God, and naturally tending to our deſtruction and miler this is not 
properly imputed to us from Adam; but this finful nature is ally trans ſerred or 
derived from Adam to us by the laws of generation or propagation Which were 
given at firſt to man, as in queſtion vi, and vii. 1 . 
And thence it comes to paſs that original fin is divided by our divines into im - 
puted and inherent : the one is relative, and ſubjects us to the miſery threatened, 
the other is real, and makes us actually ſinful. - - 2 TEEL Wy: 


ueſtion II. How far was our Lord Jeſus Chriſt our ſurety concerned in 
the filth or defilement of our fin? 1 F Sy . 
Some pronounce it boldly that he took upon him the pollution of ou 
ſins, though at the ſame time they 5 ſuppoſe it to mean ſomething 
really diſtin&t from the guilt. Others again renounce and abominate that 
thought, leſt Chriſt ſhould be repreſented as defiled with ſin; but at the ſame 
time they give no fair account or intelligible notion of the filth of fin, diſtinct 
from the guilt of it, that guilt,which was certainly imputed to Chrif, when © he 
was made fin for us,” and when he bore our ſins in his body on the curſed 
tree. 2 Cor. v. 21. 1 Pet. ii. 24. „% ¼Qññ— 8 


Note, I think theſe expreſs wok or ſubſtantives, ation, &c. are ſcarce ever uſed in ſcripture, 
or in human writings, to fignify merely the guilt of fin," or the obligation to puniſhment, without 
carrying in them the idea of the real 1 or culpable demerit of ſin. 
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I think it is evident from many ſcriptures “, that our legal ſubjection to 
puniſhment and miſery by the guilt of ſin, which is the relative evil of it, was 
imputed or transferred to Chriſt, and he took it away by offering himſelf a ſacri- 
fice of atonement or expiation, which hath ured Pony mercy for us : 
but neither ſcripture nor reaſon will allow that the moral diſorder of fin, the 
vicious impurity or criminal pollution, or real evil of it, was transferred any 
way to our (bleſſed Saviour, the“ holy one of God, who knew no fin.” While 
men of controverſy deal much in metaphors they fight in the dark; but if we 
could perſuade them to turn theſe metaphors into proper expreſſions, and bring 
the diſputants into clear and open light, they would contend no more. 

If we would ſpeak more diſtinctly and accurately, and without a figure on this 
ſubject, I think we ſhould not indulge ourſelves to ſay the © guilt of fin cannot 
be transferred by imputation, or that the defilement of fin may be imputed to 
another,” for either of theſe will be ready to lead thoſe who hear us into ſome 
miſtake z ſince, in my opinion, it is evident that the guilt of Adam's in, or it's 
ſubjection of the ſinner to puniſhment, was imputed to us, and thereby we are 
born in ſufferings. It is alſo evident that the guilt of our fins was imputed to 
Chriſt, for which he ſuffered and obtained our pardon ; but the di ſorder or evil 
nature and qualities of ſin, which are tranſmitted to us from Adam by natural 
propagation, can never be imputed to our bleſſed Saviour, nor transferred to him 
any way whatſoever, : meh Sages - 89909; * 

Let to expreſs my charity for all ſincere enquirers after truth, 1 would lay 
down this concluſion, that if ſuch a fincere, humble and diligent enquirer will 
neither acknowledge the guilt of ſin capable of being transferred to another by 
imputation, nor the defilement or ſinfulneſs of nature to be conveyed by propaga- 
tion, I will not be angry with him, while he allows what I think the ſenſe of 
ſcripture - inconteſtably reveals and maintains, viz. that we juſtly ſuffer for the 
ſin of Adam in the providence and tighteous govermnent of „that hereby the 
children of Adam are born with inclinations to ſin, and that Jeſus Chrift the Son 
of God was juſtly made an offering for our fins, being with his own conſent 
devoted to death for us ſinners by God the Father. | 

If chriſtians will but acknowledge the firſt Alam was our head, who ſome way 
conveyed unto us natural life, ſinful inclinations, diſeaſes and death, according to 
ſome righteous divine conſtitution or covenant, and that Feſus Chriſt, the ſecond 
Adam, was alſo our better head, who conveys to us ſpiritual life, pardon and juſtifi- 
cation, reſurrection from the dead, and immortality by a new and better covenant;;. 
and if they practiſe the faith, repentance and new obedience of the goſpel, 
peace be with them all, and everlaſting grace in my ſincereſt wiſhes, though 
they do not ſubſcribe to all my words, nor ſpeak preciſely the ſame language 
with me. Grace and peace be with all thoſe for ever that honeſtly ſeek the truths 
of God, and love our Lord eſis Chrif in ſincerity. Amen. 


® Several ſcriptures tells us, that Chrift bore our ſins in hi own body. on the tree, that he was 
made fin for us, that all our iniquities were laid upon him, that he bare the fins of many, that bis ſoul 
was made an offering for fin, &c.” Now what is it in or of fin. that. he bare or took upon him, if not 
the guilt of it, or. our obligation to puniſhment z. or ſuffering thereby, when he willingly became our 
ſurety ? there is nothing elſe of fin that he could be charged or burdened with, or that could be im- 
dated to him, or reckoned to his account, and for which: he actually made atonement by his fafferings,. 

ul ſo took away this guilt of ſin. 
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8 O ME of the doctrines maintained in this book depend upon a right notion 
| of imputed ſin, or a. tranſlation of guilt and puniſhment” from one perſon 
to another, which I have explained at large in the ſecond and third eſſay: But 
there are ſome writers in the preſent age who have aſſerted, that as guilt is intirely 
' perſonal and can never be transferred, ſo innocence and puniſhment are incon- 
ſiſtent ideas : and conſequently no ſin of Adam can be puniſhed upon his poſterity, 
nor can they be Juſtly laid under miſery for any ſins of their father: Nor can 
the ſins of any part of mankind be puniſhed 5 Jeſus Chriſt, the mediator. 
Thoſe great and eminent writers the learned Grotius and doctor Stilling fleet, in 
their defenſes of the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, ſuppoſe the actual deſert of puniſhment 
to be perſonal and inſeparable from the agent or actual ſinner; but they ſuppoſe 
ſtill that the guilt or obligation to puniſhment may be transferred from one perſon 
to another; that is to ſay, ſin may be imputed as to the puniſhment thereof to 
perſons who did not actually commit that ſin. I ſuppoſe all men will allow thoſe 
authors were very well acquainted with the civil law, as well as with the light of 
nature, and the reaſon of things; and I muſt acknowledge I fall in with their ſenti- 
ments as moſt conſiſtent with reaſon and ſcripture. _ 7 
But a certain learned and ingenious writer, who oppoſes them in theſe ſenti- 
ments, maintains, that there is no ſuch thing as an obligation to puniſhment, 
but what conſiſts in a real deſert of puniſhment; nor is there any real guilt but 
what is perſonal ; and that the puniſhment of an innocent perſon, Whether with 
or without his conſent, is not only a violation of truth, but is a moral contradic- 
tion, for he is no ſubject of puniſhment in any reſpect. No right can be in the 
univerſe to puniſh: the innocent, unleſs there can be a right to violate truth and 
equity. To puniſh an innocent perſon, would be treating him directly contrary 
to what he is, which. is as . 2 violation af truth as can well be conceived.” 
Therefore ſome infer that the 1 of Adam can never be puniſhed for his fin, 
nor could our Saviour be puniſhed for the fins of mankind ®. 
He grants indeed, that the ſcripture uſes theſe terms of Chriſt's bearing our 
. fins, that he was wounded for our tranſgreſſions, and the iniquity. of us all was 
laid upon him,” with many other expreſſions of the like nature 2 But theſe ex- 
preſſions, he ſays, are merely figurative, for ftrictly ſpeaking, he could 94 more 
bear our puniſhment, than be could hear our iniquity, or become ſin for vs, 75 


See., an eſſay on redemption, being the ſecond part of divine reQitude,” page 3—30 3 by Mr. 
Jobn Balg. | | 
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Thus! 1 have ſer this objedion in the ſtrongeſt light, and almoſt: ig the. author ; 
own words; and yet think it may be effectually anſwered in this manner. 
Anſwer I, This ingenious author's aſſertions concerning guilt, obligation whe 
niſhment, and tranſlation of this obligation, and vicarious puniſhment,” of 25 for 
the ſins of another, &c. are plainly contrary to the common ſenſe and | 
mankind; who often puniſh the crimes of parents on the children, and of atte; you 
their ſureties. This is known more eſpecially by thoſe ho are converſant with the 
civil law om theſe ſubjects; I think therefore ſuch aſſertions ought not to influence 
our aſſent, without moſt evident proof, any more than the aſſertions of doctor S1illing- 
feet and Grotius, and many other writers upon this theme, who expreſs themſelves 
in direct contradiction to what this author maintains. 
ls it not a thing very commonly practiſed amongſt men, eee 
niſhed or diſinherited of their father s eſtate, and become poor and miſerable for the 
ſake of their father's treaſon, or other erimes ? Is not — of this kind done in 
almoſt every nation, without any complaint of injuſtice, and without any cenſure — a 
the magiſtrate on this account? And why ſhould it be eſteemed 2 
things ſacred, chat the great Gov ſhould impute ſin to the poſterity 
bringing miſery and death upon them ? Or'that he ſhould impute coin ai pena | 
kind to his Son Jeſus Chriſt, who was a voluntary ſurety, and puniſh them upon — 92 
which is acknowledged to be the plain natural and literal ſenſe of the expreſſions _ 
ſcripture ? But we are told, theſe muſt be figures and metaphors, becauſe this author 
does not allow the literal ſenſe to be.confiſtent with truth and juſtice. 
Anſwer II. This argument for the ſame reaſon would forbid any rewards ks 
given to families and poſterity, upon the account of great and worthy, actions per - 
formed by the anceſtors: For when the ſon or e of ſome eminent patriot. or 
deliverer of his country, has the honours of nobility paid him, which, were, firſt — | 
to his — perſonal. merit, this is as much contrary. to truth, and as m 


a falſehood i as if the treaſons of a father were puniſhed upon a ſon. This 58 = 
or grandſon did never perform 1 and honourable ſervices himſelf, which 

is evidently known to the world, and yetthe rewards. being continued to them, ſeem, * 
to ſay, that this ſan or grandſon did perform them, in the ſame ſenſe as this author | : 
ſuppoſes ſufficient to contradict truth, and to deſtroy. all/jropuration. of gyilr to ano». 1: 
ther, The tranſlation of rewards in this ner, agen cn fruit in E al * 


tranſlation of penalties. 

Anſwer III. The force of this argument ſeems to be all taken frm an late Mr. 
Woollafton's ſuppoſed foundation of moral virtue and r which is built entirel * A 
upon natural or logical truth, in his book. of the religion of nature delineated.” 
Truth, as he ſuppoſes, may ian actions as well as in words; and c 
quently, that Nach ſuch actions not repreſent things exactly in their n — 
logical truth, are falſehoods in fact, or a ſort of lies, and therefore unlawful and un- 

juſt; being contrary to truth, they are contrary. to motality: religion and juſtice. But 
this notion of Mr: HWoollahon has. never yet been pod be Aue e age: 
many excellent ſentiments found in that treatiſmw. 

li is not evident, that Gob has any here, either. by che light of reaſon,0r revela-, 
tion, told u — that actions have the ſame 2 to diſtinguiſh and determine v 
and falſeh as words have. It has cab Gig been granted by our beſt. A 


Ver. V. in * chat ia, a feint, or 11 * Appearance, or.counterfei 


* 
; 4 Poſtſeript te theſe efſavs, 
may be often good and virtuous, where diſſimulation. however it beex.. 
| . or falſehood in words, is never lawful or virtuous. But this notion of Mr. 
. — vollaſton tends to bring in much ſuperſtition, that is, to make more fins than God 
hath forbidden, and more duties than God hath preſcribed, all fimulation 
in action to he unlawſul. r in, it ſtands 
S 1 — 
or trenehing upon morali truth at every turn. 
E ——— all the common conduct even 
wife and good men, in covering or any action or deſign in — rvogg 
even though the ſame was practiſed by: our Saviour or his apoſtles : It renders all 


ſtratagems in war immoral and even though appointed God himſell. | 
us ſfarvey this matter a little. 2 nou 


= God ordered Jus ant id Je 0 lay an umbuſh behind th cy of 
Tyle's eveanend thay tied ein ho hens, end readeing I they we 

is vin. 2; 1 . A, by their lying 
ny, ApatO as turns this action into immorality, or made it un- 


Rk a verve whom God had choſen for this purpoſe, 
broke their pitchers, diſcovered their lamps, and ſounded their trumpets, Fude. vii. 
16. whereby the hoſt of Midion were. led to beliove that 9 
troops ox companies rather than three hundred men; was Gldean guiley of ſuch a 
ſalſehood in fact, as ſhould turn this ſtratagem into; iniquity? 

When our blefied Saviour, Luke xxiv. 28. walking with foe of his diſciples to- 
ward a village, made as though he would have gone further, did he-exert any action 
by this ſimulation, which was inconſiſtent with truth or righteouſneſs ? And yer L 
know not how it can be defended by Mr. I Bolle ö. principles. | 
Wen Saint Paul became as a jew among tho jews, and as a among the 
gentiles, 1 Cor. ix. 20, 21. When he took a . 
_ Ads xxi.'23,—26. When he circumciſed Timothy, Aas xvi. 3+ Did ha falkify truth ſo 
| a3 to become criminal ? 
But to come nearer to che preſent controverſy: When: che prophet Elba pro- 
nounced a leproſy upon Gabazi and his ſeed, 6 
covetouſneſs, 2 Kings v. 27. — 2 — pate. 
bh rity ; did this event ſay to the world, that theſe children of Gabi were gu 
ſuch covetouſneſs and lying too? Or was . 
inflict r 3 15 play 
R When Phine executed judgment by 
lev eee Numb. xxv. 17, 1g. and 
his children were ſucceſſively made prieſts, was. here any criminal falſehood: in fact, 
as though each of theſe children — execution againſt ido- 


la 
When the ſeed of Abraham and Jacob met with many ſucceſſive bleſſings from 
God, upon the account of the ſpecial acts of their faith and obedience,” which were 
promiſed to be thus rewarded ; did theſe numerous bleſſings an the.[#azlites declare 
to the world, that each of theſe private perſons ſo bleſſed were actual performers of 
GL ive — nt obedience ? Or was there any.ceimingldaliczood, that e 
to ces 
In A 2 number of ſuch inſtances might be-cited, wherein it is ſufficiently. eri. 
dent, that the dochine of impured-fin and im | „ 


0 idolarers; and God gave 


EIS Poſiſcript to theſe eſſays. 371 
be charged with thoſe conſequences, which learned men who follow-this ſcheme 
would caſt upon them. _ 

It may be queried alſo, whether this learned author doth not allow, that we are 

and made happy on the account of what Chrif hath done and ſuffered, fo 

that the benefit is transferred to us who have never done the meritorious actions? Is 
air with the truth of things ? | 

e will {ay indeed, That all our bleſſings are properly a reward to Chrift : ” But 

ſince the reward terminates upon us, may it not juſtly occaſion a doubt, whether this 

be entirely agreeable to the ſentiment of truth and falſehood in actions as the teſt of 


all guy juſtice ? | 
to the honour of this reverend author, who has eſpouſed 


It muſt be acknowled 
this notion of Mr. M oollaſton a, that he hath argued with juſt reaſon and unanſwera- 
ble force againſt the deiſts of the jy cow invindication of the . divine rectitude in 
creation and providence; and he very ingeniouſly and happily proved in this 
ſame treatiſe, that mere repentance and new obedience are not a ſufficient ground 
for ſinners to claim pardon and acceptance with God, ” the univerſal governor of the 
world: But if any ſuch writers ſhould proceed upon theſe ſentiments of Mr. Hool- 
lafton, to demoliſh the divine doctrines of the : tranſlation of guilt, and of vicarious 
puniſhment ; of our ſuffering miſery and death on the account of the fin of Adam; 
and of Chriff's being a proper facrifice for the ſins of men in his death, and bearing 
their ſins ſo as to make atonement for them z" 1 aſk leave, with all the reſpect I bear 
to their character, to yield up neither my faith, nor my reaſon to their aſſertions, 
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FREEDOM of WILL 


GOD and in CREATURES. 


AND. ON 
Various ſubje&ts connected therewith. 
2" 7 1 2. 


The ideas of LIBERTY and NECESSITY ; 
The cauſes. of the determination of the will; the uſe of the 
underſtanding to direct, not to determine it; 

The liberty of GOD as a creator, a governor, and a 
bene factor; | 
The doctrine of xaTALITY; the ſpring of moral good and 

evil; the difference between moral and poſitive laws; 
The fin and fall of man, and the free grace of GOD; 
The rewardableneſs of faith in the goſpel, and the criminal na- 
ture of infidelity. 
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Of liberty and merely and bow far they art couleur. 


IBERTY is 4 wor which has beth attributed tb ideas very diſtinct and 
different; and neceſſity has alſo it's various ſigrifications: Renee proceeds that 
confuſion and ſeeming inconſiſtency which — * appears among our Ken 
and may have beer found $18 on this fubjeet ;/ nor is it eafy to- 
avoid it in an argument of ſo mueh Key: &therefdre I befpeak the candot 
of the reader while Þ am arter yen oof which Has 

been ſurrounded witch much darkneſs 
— — — of tf debe, of which the 
ſchools have taught us: but k Ces te be needfuf fot. us to take notice in general, 
that a thing is called necefliry, We it muſt be fo, and cannot be orhierwi „What- 
hever be the reaſon and cauf of this nteeſſity. 
Il the eauſe or reaſon of this neteſſtey ariſe from =o nature of the ig, it 
is called an internal or natural neteſſity; fo'a bowl m ſald neceſfarily to X4 
down-a hill: ancł a beaſt 'neteffirily 400 the fire, uerictit's thirſt When 4 
tountaiy is near!” Büt' if tus — — nt outward conſtraint 
or reſtraint, then ĩt 54 — of forcible : Thus 4 bowf is driven 
op hill by te oror oe ele inypellifigit'; or 4 been gs dog ce 
fle hen he is conſtraineq or draggett in lit by outward forte; or ano neceſſarily 
abſtains from drink when he is withheld by bars or fetters from a neigttboitting 
fountain, What other diſtirictions of neceſſity are needful, will afterwards 


appear, | 

Liberty ſtands ger q "of ench Kin, both inward 
and outward ; both- a neceſhicy:; ofen nature, and 2 neceſſity gf: force; and that is cer- 
tanly. the beſt — —— ae ee gen dee kom ode ome GER 


376 Liberty and neceſſity, how far conſiſtent. SeR, . 
thoſe actions which are neceſſary, have alſo been called free: and if we would make 
a more careful enquiry into this matter, we muſt take a brief ſurvey of the different 
forts or kinds of liberty, that is; the different caſes to-which- this word is applied, 
and then we may better judge how far neceſſity is conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. 

I. Liberty or freedom may be attributed in a figurative ſenſe to inanimate beings, 
ſo we ſay by way of ſimile, free as the air or wind, It is yet a little more properly 
applied to animals; ſo a bird releaſed from it's cage is free, or a horſe from hiz 
bridle or harneſs. All manner of outward neceſſity, that is, reſtraint or conſtraint, 
is inconſiſtent with this freedom of brute creatures. But there are ſome actions 
which a beaſt performs with a kind of brutal freedom, and yet by a fort of natural 
' neceſſity alſo. A horſe naturally avoids che fire by an inward neceſſity, though he 
doth it freely, that is, with all the freedom he has: and when he is thirſty, he 
N drinks, yet it is by an inward or natural neceſſity, where nothing reſtrains 

im. 14 — 


it's more proper ſenſe, as it belongs to men or other intelligent creatures, or to 
God Hirne, hows the tier. I 1 ihne 
II. Liberty, as aſcribed to intellectual beings, is either moral or natural. Na- 
tural liberty has various ideas, as will appear immediately. Moral liberty is a free- 
dom from all ſuperior authority: in this ſenſe, God alone is univerſally and per- 
fectly free, having no authority ſuperior to himſelf. But there are many inſtances 
of particular moral pon among men; an apprentice is free, from the authority 
of his maſter when he has ſerved ſeven years ;* and the lad is free from the govern- 
ment of his tutor when his childhood is paſt, and he commences man. It is no 
longer neceſſary that the apprentice ſhould obey his maſter's commands, nor the 
youth thoſe of his tutor, which it-was morally neceſſary, or plain'duty tor them to 
bey before. In this moral ſenſe, neceſlity- or reſtraint and liberty are evidently 
Il. Hon | liberty ut be ddbingu W Sy tba een. 
III. Natural hi muſt be diſtinguiſhed into a liberty of volition, or a liberty 
of action: The firſt is a liberty of the will, the laſt is rather a liberty of the execu- 
tive powers . It is this freedom of volition or chuſing which is properly the liberty 
of an intelligent being, and the chief ſuhject of diſpute, and not the freedom of 
the inſerior powers from reſtraint or conſtraint in acting or executing the determina- 
tions of the will. There are many caies wherein the will may be free to chuſe, but 
| the man is not free to act. The freedom of the will is very conſiſtent. with the re- 
ſtraint of action: ſo a perſon whoſe mouth , is; ſtopped, may be willing or chuſe 
either to ſpeak or to keep ſilence; and he is free in this choice, ſo far as the volition 
woes 3 but he is not free to act, for he hath not power to ſpeak if he did chuſe it; 
is under a neceſſity to keep Rab Suppoſe Simon and | Lepidus were locked up 
in priſon with their friend Cato: 1 go out, but cannot, and is un- 
eaſy; Simon chuſes to tarry there, and there he tarries chearfully : They are-equally 
free in their different choice and yolition;;. but both are under a neceſſity to act the 
ſame thing, viz. to abide in priſon, + one according to his choice, the other 
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Note, When action ia contradiſtinguiſhed from, volition, I mean chiefly che aQion or, motion of * 

inferior and executive powers ; for in N e el N agent, and volition ai 

in the propereſt ſenſe ; but I fear it deviates too wack” Buds the — _ 

ion and agent to be applied / wilt,-and to nothing elſe; as writers done in 


action onl 1 
goutroverſy. However, it is but a debate about words. 
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IV. The liberty of the will is generally diſtinguiſhed by writers on this ſubje&» 
into a liberty of indifference or choice, and a liberty of ſpontaneity or —— wh 
Actions of the foul are ſaid to be free with this ſpontaneous or voluntary freedom, 
when the ſoul of man purſues any object or performs any act, or chuſes any plea- 
ſure, without any conbderation whether it can chuſe any other object, or perform 
the contrary action. This is a molt large and extenſive ſenſe of the word liberty 
for in this ſenſe every act of the will is and muſt be free, for every act is ſponta- 
neous or voluntary ; and indeed this freedom of the will ſeems to be but a dilute 
idea, for it ſignifies ſcarce any thing more than it is an act of the will. So we are 
laid with the ſt freedom to do thoſe actions to which we have the ftrongeſt in- 
clination, wherein we take the greateſt -pleaſurez not conſidering or enquiring 
whether theſe actions are neceſſary or no: that confideration does not come into this 
notion of liberty. It is a common inſtance in this caſe, that all ſenſible beings with 
ſpontaneity and freedom purſue what they call pleaſure or happineſs ; yet they are 
generally ſaid to do this by a ſort of neceſſity too, becauſe it belongs to their nature, 
and they cannot do otherwiſe. This is attributed to brutes as well as men. And 
ſo the bleſſed above with perfect liberty love God; yet ſo conſtantly, that it ap- 
pears almoſt natural and neceſſary. So God with the _—_ and moſt exalted 
freedom, and yet unchangeably and necefſarily, loves himſelf as the higheſt good, 
and purſues his own glory as the nobleſt end. Every neceſſary and immanent action 
that God doth-with regard to himſelf, and many tranſient actions towards his crea- 
tures, are perſectly ſpontaneous and free with an abſolute liberty of this kind; and 
yet perhaps he cannot do otherwiſe, that is, his will naturally and eternally and un- 
changeably determines itſelf to theſe actions; he freely and neceſſarily conſults him- 
ſelf in all his deſigns, and decrees and always acts agreeably to his own perfections; 
he is freely and neceſſarily juſt and true to his creatures. * 3 
I know ſome great writers diſtinguiſh here between a natural and a moral neceſſuy, 
and call all thoſe actions of the will which are really natural, as well as conſtant, 
certain and univerſal, ſuch as acts of truth, and juſtice in God, morally neceflary ; 
and will allow ſcarce any thing to be naturally neceſſary but what belongs to matter, 
or to the mere paſſive, or perceptive powers of a ſpirit : I grant indeed, that the 
will, which is influenced by rational motives, is not under ſuch a fort of influence 
in it's actions as bodies are, becauſe bodies are mechanically moved; yet the neceſ- 
ity may be as ſtrong and unalterable: and if it be the very nature of God to act 
juſtly and faithfully, fo that he cannot will, nor act otherwiſe, it may be called, I 
think, a natural neceſſity, ſince it ſprings from his nature ; as well as it may be 
called a moral one, becauſe it is the action of an intelligent and free agent. 3 
Now let us enquire what is a liberty of choice or of indifference. Though ne- 
ceſſary actions are ſometimes faid to be free, when they are done thus ſpontaneouſly, 
43 J have deſcribed, yet a liberty of choice or indifference in things not neceſſary is 
the more common ſenſe in which the word liberty is uſed : This is the ſecond branch 
of this fourth diſtinction, and this implies a power to chuſe or refuſe , to chaſe 


Here note, I do not deſcribe liberty of choice or indiſference, as many have done, by a power to act 
or dot to at, but a power to chaſe or-refule ; for there is a great deal of difference between a freedom 
b willig or chung, and a freedom of acting what we chaſe, as I have ſhewn before: and much dark. 
reſs and canfufion is broyght in upon this ſubject of liberty, by not keeping this diſt inctiom clear. Perhaps 
tdat great man, Mr. Locle, writ mare perſpicyouſty on this — if de had always maintained 
this diu inction, for he deſcribes liberty, a power to a orngt ta aft, &&. PS: [11 
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one thing or another among ſeveral things which are propoſed, without any inward 
or outward reſtraint, force or conſtraining bias or influence. So I feel myſelf at li- 
berty, and I chuſe to ſtand or walk; I am free, and chuſe either to f or keep 
ſilence, to point upward or downward ; I chuſe one egg and refuſe another out of 
two that are offered. Man is free whether he will chuſe to honour God his maker, 
or diſhonour him; to do good to his neighbour, or do him hurt; to himſelf 
- ſober, or to make himſelf drunk: In all theſe things he may chuſe or refuſe which 
he pleaſes. This is what the ſchools call © libertas indifferentiæ ad oppoſita,” that 
is, a liberty of indifference to chuſe one thing, or it's oppoſite. + 
This liberty is utterly inconſiſtent with all neceſſity, whether natural or forcible, 
that is, with all neceſſity of every kind: whatſoever is any way 8 or im- 
poſed or conſtrained, cannot in this ſenſe be called free. Whenſoever the will is 
neceſfarily determined to any act or object by any thing without or within itſelf, it 
has not a liberty of choice or indifference ; for upon this ſuppoſition of it's being ne- 
ceſſarily determined to one thing, it is evident that it could not chuſe the contrary. 
V. In the laſt place, liberty or freedom of the will is either abſolute and perfect, 
or imperfect and comparative. | * | 
When we chuſe or determine any thing without any: manner of conſtraint on one 
ſide, or reſtraint on the other; when we act or determine one way, without any re- 
luctance or any bias toward the contrary. ſide, this is called ablolute and perfect 
freedom: ſo God chuſes to be juſt and true; ſo a wiſe being chuſes to. follow the 
dictates of reaſon wherefoever they appear; ſo every ſenſible being is ſaid to chute 
and purſue in general what it calls pleaſure or happineſs, though ſometimes it miſ- 
takes wherein happineſs conſiſts, and follows inſtead of it a ſhadow or miſchief. 
Comparative liberty or freedom is when the mind has ſome inward reluctance or 
averlion to thoſe actions which yet it wills to perform for other more prevailing rea · 
ſons; or when it has an inward inclination and deſire to do ſome action which yet 
it wills to neglect, being powerfully impelled by other conſiderations: ſo a male- 
factor may be ſaid freely or voluntarily to go-to his execution; for though he has 
an inward averſion to it, yet he chuſes it comparatively, that is, rather than to bo 
_ dragged thither by force: ſo a ſick man is comparatively free in chuſing to drink a 
bitter potion. rather than to bear continued fickneſs. 
Now this fort of volition in common ſpeech is ſometimes ſaid not to be free, be- 
cauſe the man doth not abſolutely chuſe this, but only prefers a leſs evil to a greater; 
and the words, not free, in this place ſignify only a leſs degree of. freedom. Men 
are ready to conclude in this caſe, that becauſe in common ſpeaking the man Was 
conſtrained, or, as it were, neceſſitated to go to the gibbet by a ſuperior motive, 
therefore he went not freely; though indeed it was an act of choice, or comparative 
freedom, that is, rather than be dragged: And; by this way of ſpeaking, viz. that 
he went not freely, we come alſo to imagine that freedom and neceſſity are utterly 
inconſiſtent things: yet it is plain that though here was a ſort of neceſſity or con 
ſtraint, yet the man was free and valuntary-in his own act. i 
It is no wonder now that there ſhould be ſuch conteſts and controverſies about the 
nature of liberty, or the uſe of the word, ſinee it-plainly appears that the words not 
free ſometimes beni only leſs free; and ſince the fame action may be ſaid at the 
ſame time to be not free, that is, abſolutely, becauſe we do it with ſome reluctancy, 
and yet it is ſaid to. be free, that is, comparatiyely, becauſe. we do it at laſt volun- 
tarily, and prefer it before ſomething worſmmeece . | 
We may alſo take occaſion to remark, that if ſuch actions which are not done 
with a full freedom may be called comparatively free, then there can be —_— 
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tary acts, or acts of tke will, but have ſome natural freedom alſo, that is, at leaſt a 
comparative freedom: for the will cannot act without ſo much freedom as this is; 
and co 17 0/72 * will itſelf cannot be really r but natural freedom or 
liberty will ſtill belong to it in all poſſible actions; though not always a liberty of 
choice or indifference. f 6 | 11h | 

After all this debate, I will readily acknowledge, that ſome of theſe diſputes, 
whether ſuch and ſuch actions are free or no, are rather diſputes about words than 
things: And if the world would all agree to confine the words liberty and freedom, 
to ſignify nothing but a freedom of choice, a liberty of indifference, or a power to 
chuſe or refuſe, which is inconſiſtent with any neceſſity of choice, and which muſt 
be allowed to be the moſt uſual ſenſe; of it, I ſhould be ſo far from diſapproving of 
it, that I think it would be the beſt way of ſpeaking and writing. And therefore I 
give notice here, that I ſhall cheifly uſe the word freedom in this ſenſe. in the fol- 
lowing ſections. If we could but always confine every term to one certain deter- 
minate idea, -we ſhould gain and preferve much clearer ideas of things; we ſhould. 
make much ſwifter and larger advances in know ve ſhould cut off a thouſand 
occaſions of miſtake, and take away a multitude of controverſies. But when we 
are enquiring, what is liberty or freedom, which in the. preſent ſenſe and uſe of the 
word among mankind is 1 to various caſes, we muſt not explain the word ſo 
as utterly to exclude any ſpontaneous actions, or actions of the will, which men 
have frequently called free, though they alſo may appear neceſſary, or in ſome 
ſenſe conſtrained, |: 44; Fa 

Among other remarks: on this ſubject, it is proper alſo to take notice, that our 
judging conceraing the truth or falſehood, fitneſs or unfitneſs, good or evil of things, 
is generally aſcribed to that power of the ſoul which is called the mind or under- 
ſtanding: And becauſe when we do 2 a judgment, we have no power to judge 
otherwiſe than as things appear to the mind at that time, therefore judgment is 
called a neceſſary thing; and indeed judgment is but an aſſent or diſſent of the 
mind, as things appear true or falſe to the mind; and on this account it is ſup- 
poſed to have no freedom or liberty belonging to it. But if we will make a careful 
obſervation of what paſſes in the tranſactions of the ſoul on theſe occaſions, we ſhall 
find that —_— the mind cannot aſſent or diſſent, cannot Judge of things contrary - 
to what they plainly appear, yet the will has a great deal to do in our judgments. 
concerning objects -propoſed to the mind. 1 bs | | 

The will is ſometimes led by appetite or paſſion, and has an inclination to chuſe a 
particular object, . and then it wiſhes that object to be fit and : It readily yields 
to the prejudices that lie on that fide, it fixes the mind upen thoſe arguments, which 
tend to prove what it wiſhes, and turns the thoughts away from thoſe evidences, 
which lie on the other {ide of the queſtion, and does not ſuffer them to be brought 
into full view and compariſon; and thus ſecretly it influences the ſoul te judge the 
thing it deſires to be good or fit, that is, to aſſent to thoſe arguments, which are 
brought to prove it's fitneſs, keeping the contrary arguments much out of ſight. 
It is an old roman proverb, Quod volumus facile credimus, * We eaſily believe 
that which we wiſh to be true: There is indeed a ſecret diſhoneſty and inſincerity 
in this conduct, though we are not willing to take notice of it. 

The will alſo has power to haſten and precipitate our fixed aſſent or diſſent ro 
propoſitions in the mind, and to hurry on the judgment to determine concerning 
the fitneſs or goodneſs of things upon a ſlight — inſufficient view. The ſoul of 
man is ſoon tired and weary of * the will haſtening to choice and _ 
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before due evidence, is really guilty of that raſh judgment and raſh action: For the 
will has power to withhold the aſſent in many caſes, and to delay the judgment 
where things do not appear to the mind with full and bright evidence, and to fer 
the mind upon ſearching further, and viewing the object again on all. ſides, before 
it judges concerning it's truth, fitneſs, or goodneſs: And by this means the will 
may take care that the foul paſs a juſter judgment on things, after a fuller and lon- 
ger ſurvey of chem. And even where things appear with a pretty good degree of 
evidence, the will is able to delay our aſſent, and withhold it for a ſeaſon; as for 
inſtance, if any learned and knowing friend ſtand by and warn us of danger and 
_ miſtake, and bid us take heed of aflenting too ſoon, left we are impoſed upon by 
falſe appearances, the will.is able to prolong the delay of the judgment, and to 
withhold it Roms png eo. or of chat object. | 

Let it be obſerved, that I do not alter our common forms of ſpeech, nor attribute 
judgment to the will, though indeed it ſeems to be ſome operation of the 
ſoul, conſequent to the appearances of ideas in the mind and therefore it is not 
merely what ſome great writers have - repreſented it, viz. ** feeling what we feel, 
or hearing what we hear; for we can ſuſpend and delay our aſſent or judgment, even 
| when a good degree of evidence appears to the mind; and we are alfo led ſometimes 
to give a ſtronger or weaker aſſent, according to the - inclinations of the will, or 
deſires of the heart, neither of which: can be properly ſaid with regard to feeling or 


I ſay again, I will not directly call judging an act of choice or voluntary opera - 
tion; and yet there is ſo much of this kind of operation in the ſoul exerted about it's 
paſting a judgment on things, that I think we muſt agree that the will has a great 
deal to do in it: and therefore the errors, derived from theſe wilful raſh judgments, 
have ſomething criminal in them, as well as they lead us into further criminal ac- 
tions. And not this the true account of things, I cannot fee how faith or un- 
belief of the goſpel could have any thing in them worthy either of praiſe or blame: 
But this is only a hint by the way. e | 245 * 

Mr. Locke in his eſſay, book: Il. chapter 21. ſection 47. after ſome other repre- 
ſentations of human liberty, which ſeem not to be perfectly juſt, repreſents it to 
conſiſt much in a power of delaying the execution of our defires, or ſuſpending the 
acts of volition or choice, until the man has diligently examined on all ſides what is 
beſt : Now this no doubt is a very great part of human liberty; and Des Cartes, 
the french philoſopher, with my! appearance of reaſon, makes this power of ſuſ- 
pending the acts of the ſoul to extend to our aſſent to truth, as well as to the pur- 
ſuit of good; and therefore he ſo far, as to make judgment rather to be- 
long to the will, and to be juſtly laudable or blame - worthy. Mr. Locke ſeems alſo 
to came pretty near to the opinion which I have propoſed, as in the proſe · 

cution of this diſcourſe of his about our judgments of and evil, and our 
choice and practice conſequent thereon; on which. ſubject he has many excellent 
thoughts in moralityx. th e e oe St cn , 
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What determi nes the will to chuſe ar att, 


ET us now conſider the human will in the common ſenſe of it, as that power 
of the ſoul whereby we chuſe in refuſe what is propoſed to the mind. The 
uſual principles which are ſuppoſed by philoſophers to be cauſes of the determination 
of the will to act, in chuſing one thing, or in refuſing another, are chiefly theſe 
three, viz. The greateſt apparent guod as it is diſcovered to the mind, or the laſt 
dictate of the underſtanding, or the 1emoval of ſome uneaſineſs. Let us conſider ' 
ERODED DE eee trend actos 
irlt, + the greateſt apparent Tb not properly mean mo or 
virtue, but natural good, or that which moſt conduces to our eaſe, ure or hap- 
pineſs. Now this greateſt apparent natural good as it is diſcovered to the under- 
ſtanding, and confidered as the cauſe which certainly influences and determines the 
will, doth not differ really from the laſt aſſent or dictate of the underſtanding * con- 
ſidered in this ſame view of wy 1 for it is the laſt aſſent of the underſtanding 
concerning the apparent goodneſs of a thing which is ſuppoſed to determine the will 
to chuſe it and therefore theſe two are really but one thing under different names or 
appearances; and as ſuch I ſhall conſider them. | 

Now among other evidences or proofs that the greateſt apparent good does not 
always determine the will to chuſe or act, I ſhall mention but theſe three, 

1. If the greateſt apparent good always and neceſſarily determines the will to chuſe 
it, then the will is never free with a liberty of choice or indifference ; for things 
placed in ſuch a certain view, or ſeen in ſuch a certain light, will neceflarily appear to 
that indwidual underſtanding, and at that time in ſuch a particular manner, viz. as fit 
or unfit, as good or evil, as a greater or leſſer good; and conſequently ſuch appearan · 
ces to the underſtanding, will, according to this hypotheſis, neceſſarily determine the 
will to chuſe this greateſt appearing, good. And this is the very ſcheme of the fata 
liſts, whereby they prove all human actions to be neceſſary, and that there is no ſuch 
thing as freedom of choice in any intelligent being whatſdever: And according to this 
by potheſis, it will not be eaſy e give 4 fair and ſatisfactory anſwer to the arguments 
vhich the fataliſts bring againlt all our notions! of moral good and evil, if all hu- 
man actions are in this manner neceſſary: But of this more hearafter. . 

2. The r not always determine the will 3 for there are 
many perſons convinced that future happineſs purſued in a way of piety and virtue, 
s really the greateſt natural goed: this appears very plain to their underſtanding; 
ad yet their will chuſes; preſent ſenſualities and vicious pleaſures, and purſues them 
in oppoſition to this greateſt apparent good, and the laſt dictate of their underſtand- 
ng about it. The power of the will to chuſe and act in this caſe continues the ſame 
after the laſt dictate of the underſtanding as it did; before; and in weak and fooliſh 
ckeatures, the will ſometimes exerts this power by — — to it. 


Some indeed will ſay that in this eaſe the mind or underſtanding being inſiuenced 
and blinded by ſenſual appetite, makes a raſh judęement, and; then the underſtand · 
ti boon ** ef M lt nig Hamid A 24 ibi z ne. ing 
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ſions and preſent appetites hurry on his will to chuſe vice before virtue, and thus 


fer from the former principle, viz. that it is determined by the greateſt apparent 


that in theſe caſes is ſtill ſuppoſed to determine and direct the will. 


ſient uneaſineſs, then it is ſtill determined by the 


ing finally dictates, that for this preſent moment vicious pleaſure is the greateſt 
a. * is to be preferred; and ſo the will purſues it. " me 
But I rather thinł it is the violence of appetite or paſſion that many times biaſſes 
and inclines the will ſtrongly, yet not neceſſarily, to follow vicious pleaſure ; and 
this it does without changing the diftate of the underſtanding, or convictions of the 
mind about the Tenge r good, but rather overpowering them by preſent in- 
fluences; according to che old poet, video meliora proboque, deteriora ſequor.” 
Aſk the vicious man, when he wills and chuſes to purſue his luſts contrary to the 
convictions of his mind and conſcience, whether his conſcience be not ill convin- 
ced that it is better to purſue virtue, that is, not only morally better, or more agree- 
able to the will of God, but it is naturally better as it conduces to a greater natural 
good, or final a enge : and he will frequently oonfeſs it, that conſidered as a natu- 
ral good, the practice of virtue, with all it's conſequences of future or final happi- 
neſs, is better than vice with it's conſequences of final miſery :" But his ſtrong pal- 


contradict the dictates of the underſtanding or conſcience concerning the greateſt 
apparent good, both natural and mordl. Mr. Locke, in his effay, book II. chap- 
ter 21. ſections 35, 38, 43, 44. talks more copiouſly on this ſubject, and confirms 
what I have here expreſſed. een 0 | 

And let it be conſidered, that if things be not as I have here repreſented them, 
but if on the contrary the will cannot chuſe vice unleſs the laſt dictate of the under- 
ſtanding determine that vice is at preſent the greateſt apparent good, or vice is to 
be preferred and purſued, and if then the will muſt obey the underſtanding, and 
chuſe ſenſual vices; then there is no ſuch thing as ſin againſt the convictions of the 
mind, or the laſt dictates of the underſtanding: which is a very abſurd propoſition, 
and contrary to all experience; and it frees the criminal from all blame even in the 
fight of God, who has formed his nature and his powers in this connexion. , 
: 3. My laſt reaſon to prove that the laſt dictate of the underſtanding, or the grea · 
teſt apparent good, does not always determine the will, is, -becauſe ſometimes two 
things are propoſed to the will, wherein the underſtanding can give no dictate, be- 
cauſe it ſees no manner of difference, or at leaſt no ſuperior fitneſs, nor can poſſibly 
repreſent one as a greater good than another; and here the will cannot be determined 
by the underſtanding. ' Of this I ſhall ſay more/afterward.* oo 
- Other philoſophers, and particularly Mr. Locke ſuppoſes uneaſineſs to be the great 
principle of all the determinations of the will. See hits effay, book II. chapter 21. 
ſection 29, 33—39. But I think it may be proved that the will is not always deter- 
mined by ſome uneaſineſs, as I ſhall ſne immediately: yet by the way I may take 
notice, that whereſoever-uneaſineſs doth determine the will, this does little dif- 


good; for this uneaſineſs proceeds, as Mr. Loate confeſſes,” from the abſence of ſome 
natural good; and the will determines itſelf to purſue this abſent good, in order to 
remove this uneaſineſs. Thus it is good apprehended by the mind in it's laſt dictates, 

Or thus: The removal of this preſent | uneaſineſs' is itſelf the greateſt apparent 
good, and if the will be determined to act thus or thus for the removal of this pre. 


In the 33. and 42. ſection, Mr. Locke himſelf grants, ther it is good that deter- 
mines the will, though not immediately; and his doctrine ſeems to be this, vIz. 


that good, as it is apt to produce eaſe and pleaſure in us, is the object of our _ ; 
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and it is this deſire of good, raiſed by the preſent uneaſineſs in the want of it, that de- 
termines the will. Does it not then follow, that uneaſineſs is the remote mover of 
the will, and deſire of good the proxime mover of it? I fee no great difference be- 
ty ixt this and the common opinion, nor ground enough for that great oppoſition 
between his doctrine in this point, and the common doctrine, which he ſeems to re- 
preſent in two whole ſections; for in the acts of the mind which are inſtantane- 
ous, and many, as it were, are ſometimes crouded into a moment, ſuch as an unea- 
ſineſs under the abſence of good, and à defire of it's preſence, &c. it is difficult 
ſometimes to fay, this or that is firft or laſt : However in this place it is the view and 
deſire of good is allowed to be the next and moſt immediate mover of the will, I 
think, by Mr. Lockes'own arguing: 

Mr. Lee, in his notes upon Mr.-Locke, gives ſome probable arguments againſt his 
opinion, and proves that uneaſineſs is not the ſole motive to voluntary actions. 

This uneaſineſs, faith he, is a trouble, a kind of pain, a natural:evil, and ſeems 
rather to be the ſpring of animal actions and of vicious acts, than of: ſuchas are ex- 
erciſes of virtue, and piety, and charity; and thus it is rather the motive to the wills 
of the worſt or ek of men, than to noble and virtuous ſpirits. So the fear of 
evil is the motive to the vileſt of men to- various actions and abſtinences ; but love 
to do as well as receive good, moves the beſt · conſtituted minds. 

This doctrine of uneaſineſs ſeems to govern the actions of men by the principle of 
brutes, for they are carried by hunger and thirſt and uneaſineſs towards their natu- 
ral actions: therefore it is more honourable and ſafe to aſcribe at leaſt all virtuous 
actions to a diviner principle. 5 71. | 

Io this, let me add another reaſon or two, to make it more evident that this un- 
eaſineſs can never be the univerſal and conſtant cauſe of determining the will. 

Suppoſe a man is pleaſed, and eaſy, and perfectly ſatisfied in his preſent circum- 
ſtances, be it in his preſent habitation, in his company, in his manner of life, in his- 
trade and buſineſs, or any thing elſe; I would aſk, What is it determines him to will- 
his continuance in theſe circumſtances, his abiding in the ſame habitation, his con- 
verſing with the ſame compu „c. ? Is it any uneaſineſs that determines him? Is- 
it not rather his preſent eaſineſs and ſenſe of pleaſure that moves him to will the con - 
tinuance of his preſent eaſe ? And Mr. Locke confeſſes this in ſection 34, Now I 
would aſk whether a will to continue be not a volition, as well as a will to change. 

Again, Is it uneaſineſs that determines the blefſed God, and alt the holy and hap- 
py ſpirits in heaven, to do what they do? Would it not have a profane ſound to ſay; 
that preſent. uneaſineſs determined God to make beaſts and men, birds and flowers, 
to create a heaven and an earth?” Can we believe that preſent uneaſineſs determines 
every angel to chuſe and, love God the chief good, or to will the ſeveral actions 
wherein he obeys his maker, and executes his orders? Or that it is ſome preſent un- 
eaſineſs that cauſes the ſaints in, heaven to perform their ſeveral acts of duty and ado- 
ration, or to will their continvance'in eh Ievvice and enjoyment of God? 

Upon the whole, it is granted that theſe three” principles, viz: The greareſt appa- 

rent good, the laſt diftate of the underſtanding, or the removal of preſent” uneaſi- 
neſs,” whether you ſuppoſe them diſtinct or the ſame, may have a perſuaſive influence 
fo far as to prevail upon and to incline the will of men to far the greateſt parr of 
their volitions or acts of choice: But we have proved that theſe art not the univerſal 
and certain or neceſſary principles of all the will's determinations. ; 
Let us enquire now whether there are not many inſtances wherein the will is de- 


termined. neicher. by. preſent, uneaſineſs, nor by. the greateſt” apparent good, nor by 
. tc 1 
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the laſt dictatę of the underſtanding, nor by any thing elſe,“ but merely by itſelf as x 
ſoverigu and felf-determining power of the ſoul: or Whether the foul does not will 
this or that action in ſore caſes, not by any other influence but becauſe it will, and 
perhaps to, ſhew ir s own ſovereignty or ſelf · determining power. Let us put this 
caſe: Suppoſe I have a mind to prove to ati atheiſt, or a fataliſt, that I am a free be- 
ing, for I can tura my face to the ſouth or the north, I can point with my finger up. 
ward or downward, juſt as I pleaſe, and ing as my ſoul wills; and that I have 
a power to will and chuſe which of theſe motions 1 ſhall perform: No if to demon- 
ſtrate this freedom, 1 determine to move my finger upward, or turn my face to the 
north, it is not becauſe I was under any preſent uneaſineſs by ſtanding ſtill without 
motion; nor was the pointing upward or the looking northward a greater apparent 
good than looking to the ſouth or pointing downward : Nor could my underſtanding 
dictate one rather than the other: but it was a mere arbitrary volition, to ſhew that 
I have within me this —— power. And thus in ſome caſes the will deter- 
mines it's own actions in a very ſovereigu manner becauſe it will, and without a 
reaſon borrowed from the underſtanding; and hereby it diſcovers it's own perfect 
wer of choice rifing from within itſelf, and free from all influence or reſtraint of any 
ind. And perhaps this may be as good a way to reſolve ſome difficulties that relate 
to the actions of choice, and liberty of the will, either in God or in man, as any other 
laborious methods of ſolution which have not attained the deſired ſucceſs, nor ſatisfi- 
ed the inquiring part of mankind. I will not deny but that I am indebted to archbi- 
| ſhop King in his treatiſe of © the origin of evil,” many years ago, for my firſt thoughts 
of this kind: And in my review of theſe papers, I am confirmed in theſe ſentiments 
by an engliſh tranſlation of that book in quarto, with ingenious notes upon it by a 
writer who conceals his name, printed 1731. Though I aſk leave in ſome points 
to differ from the ſentiments of the archbiſhop in that treatiſe. . 
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ET us ſee whether this doctrine of the ſelf-determiping power of the will ma 
not be formed into a regular ſcheme, attended with various advantages, an 
guarded againſt the moſt, formidable objections, in the following manner. 
© Propoſition I. In every. ſpirit or thinking being, whether perfect or imperfect, 
finite or infinite, there are two ſuch principles or powers as may properly be diſtin- 
guiſhed by our conceptions, into the underſtanding and the will. 1 
Theſe are by no means to be conceived as two real ſubſtances or proper diſtinct 

| beings; for it is one and the ſame ſpirit that both underſtands and wills: and yet we 
have very clear and diſtinct ideas 15 —5 two principles or powers of agency in our- 
ſelves, viz. We have a power of perceiving and aſſenting to truth, and of ſeeing and 
taking notice of the fitneſs or notch, the goodnels or evil of things; this is called 
the underſtanding, or ſometimes the mind: And we have alſo a power of willing pp 
chuſing one thing, and refuſing another, of preferring one thing before er, | 
determining our choice to one thing, rather than another ; and this is called the wil. 
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* ® Since this was written, there is another edition of that book in oftavo, with valuable amplification 
and corrections, and the learned author, Mr. Edmund Law, has no longer concealed bis name. | 
P 
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As we are evidently and ſtrongly: conſcious. of theſe powers in ourſelves, ſo we 
reaſonably aſeribe the ſame to other ſpirits, ſuppoſing them to be of a ſimilar conſti- 
tution: And we are taught alſo to form the ſame ideas of God, our maker, whom 
the light of natute and ſcripture repreſent to us as a ſpirit, and we are made aſter his 
image, as well as are his offspring, Jahn iv. 24. Gen. i. 26. Ads xvii. 28. 8 
Propoſition II. The eternal reaſon. and nature of things ſeems to point out this 
practical truth to us, or rather this rule of action, viz. that where a being is poſſeſſed 
of two ſuch powers, one of them, viz. the underſtanding, which perceives the fit- 
geſs or unfitneſs,. good or evil of things, ſhould be a director or guide to the other 
power which is active, viz, the will, that it may regulate and determine it's actions 
wiſely, and chuſe and refuſe objects propoſed to it according to the fitneſs or unfit- 
nels, good or evil which is diſcovered by the underſtanding: And that whereſoever 
greater degrees of fitneſs or goodneſs are diſcovered by the underſtanding in any ob · 
ject, there alſo the will ſhould: determine it's choice rather than to objects leſs fit, or 
lefs gude , e ii 1105 bp | dete 
— III. But where there is no ſuch ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs in things, 
or where it cannot be diſcovered by the underſtanding, but the objects which are 
propoſed appear equally fit or good, there the will is left without a guide or di- 
rector: And therefore it muſt make it's own choice only by it's own determination, 
it being properly a ſelf· determining power. And in ſuch caſes the will does as it 
were make à good to itſelf by it's on choice, that is, creates it's own pleaſure or 
delight in this felf-choſen good; though it be not abſtractly and in itſelf better, that 
is, fitter than it was before: Even as a man by ſeizing upon a ſpot of unoccupied 
land in an uninhabited country makes it his own poſſeſſion and property, and as lach 
rejoices in it. Where things were indifferent before, the will finds nothing to make 
them more agreeable than they were, conſidered merely in themſelves, beſides the 
pleaſure it feels ariſing from it's own choice, and it's perſeverance therein. We love 
many things which we have choſen, and purely becauſe we choſe them. | 
Let us ſurvey theſe two caſes ſuppoſed in the ſecond and third propoſitions a little 
more particularly. And, firſt, let us conſider the caſe where ſome ſuperior fitneſs, 
or goodneſs doth appear to the underſtanding. t 0 ele Git: trees 
Propoſition IV. If the thinking being or ſpirit be wiſe or perfe&, then it will act 
according to that eternal rule of action which riſes from reaſon and the nature of 
things; that is, whatſoever the underſtanding apprehends and judges to have a greater 
or ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs in it, the will being guided by the underſtanding, 
preters and determines itſelf to chuſe it, and. refuſeth the things that appear lefs fit, as, 
well as thoſe which are unfit or evil. This it doth conſtantly and certainly, ſo far as, 
the being is wiſe 3- for this is one chief thing wherein conliſts the perfection or wit-- 
dom of a ſpirit, viz. to chuſe and prefer what appears to be fit and good above what, 
is unfit or evil, and alſo to chuſe that which is better or more fit, above that Which 
has leſs fitneſs or goodneſs. . Th INT Le Zi ria to 
Propoſition V. Though the will of intelligent beings is generally and ſhould ..be 
aways led or influenced by the greateſt fitneſs and goodneſs of things whereſoever 
it appears to the underſtanding, yet it is not neceflarily and abſolutely determin - 
ed thereby : for the will of an unwiſe being may poſſibly determine itſelf without 
regard to the underſtanding, and even contrary to what the mind judges to be fit or 
good. 100 r | | | MH 111 
And it may do this many ways, viz. by negligence, by ſudden humour, caprice, , 
or wantonneſs : The will through theſe influences may ſuddenly and raſhly prefer 
Vol. VI. D d d evil 
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evil to. good, or that which is leſs. fit to hat is more fit. Or the will may be temp- 
ted and led away to chuſe what is not really good, by the enticing and ſoliciting 
powers of ſtrong appetite or paſſion, contrary. to the judgment of the underſtand. 
ing. It is true indeed, the will may: chuſe and determine to reſiſt thoſe: importunate 
pallions, but it is true allo that it may obey them without regarding the mind, or 
in oppoſition to the better dictates of the underſtanding: For though the mind is 
N for ny — — ar not as an abſalute 2 ruler. It is the will 

1 e moral principle or agent within us, t ger ſubject of virtue 
or vice, and: therefore it — 5 bo + Wd a e eee = muſt chuſe 
of (elf, whether it will follow reaſon or appetite, judgment or paſſion. 

And therefore it is, that whenſoever the will determines contrary to the diftates 
of the underſtanding or conſcience, it is both, unwiſe and highly criminal, becauſe ſuch 
a ſpitit adts directly oontrary to tho light or law: of nature, the great rule of reaſon, and 
the appearing fitneſs of things: And this gives. juſt orcaſion to ſharp repraaches and 
torments of conſcience, when the will has determined contrary to the dictates of con- 

Propoſition VI. Though fins. againſt conſcience are too frequently committed, 
yet the chief reaſon 3 ſo often chuſe unfit . things, and 0 
ter them to what are fit and good, is. not merely from this negligent humour, or a 
—— capricious turn of che will, or the n with violent appetite or 
paſſiom in determining it's choice contrary to appearing fitneſs or neſs, as repre- 
ſented: by —— but it ariſes perhaps _ f 7 — the be. 
ſtanding apprehending and judging ſome things to be fit or good upon a. ſlight view 
of them, which really are not ſo, and from the will's inclination or wiſh, through 
the falſe biaſs of appetite or paſſion, that ſuch a thing ſhould be fit and good, be- 
fore mature examination, and from it's. determining to ſearch no farther; the will 
precipitates the judgment, hurries it into error, and acts and chuſes rafily upon 
preſent ſlight appearances. | er ; | 

And indeed in this caſe the will, which: might yet longer ſuſpend the judgment 
by putting the underſtanding _ a farther ſearch, is criminal in permitting a. judg- 
ment to paſs on things upon ſuch ſlight appearances of fitnefs-or goodneſa, and de-. 
termining it's choice according to them, inſtead: of delay, and further ſearch and 


ass, of whom I chiefly ſpeak here, are often: led aſtray in this matter by the 
falſe repreſentations which paſſion and appetite, ſenſe and fancy make of things to 
the underſtanding. We commit many miſtakes: about the fitneſs- or goodneſs of 
things, by ſeeing them in a deceiving ſituation, in a falfe light, and under a diſguiſe ; 
by beholding things but in part and in an imperfect manner, by the numerous pre- 
judices of many kinds that lead imperfect creatures aſtray in their judgment of things. 
And we are generally too ready to paſs a raſh and haſty. judgment and determination 
of what is fit and good, before a thorough examination. We ſoon grow weary of a 
ſtare of ſuſpenſe and doubt about the fitneſs or goodneſs of things: and there is often 
found an impatience in the will to determine itſelf one-way or another with ſpeed, as 
well as an inclination that ſuch a thing ſhould ap fit and good according to the 
biaſs of ſenſe and appetite; and thus it — . of good. | 
ahve y VII. Indeed, if we happen to paſs-a. falſe judgment from the mere 
imperfection of our natural capacities, or under the influence of any of theſe preju-- 
dices which we had na manner of means nor power to reſiſt or ſubdue; this miſtake 
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of judgment, and the unhappy choice of the will according to it, ſeem to be inno- 
e ne, 9 T 
| But when we give up ourſelves to a raſh determination of judgment or choice un- 
der ſuch prejudices as might be reſiſted,” or when we yield to this impatience of the 
will, and wilfully neglect a further ſearch where we might have juſtly delayed, and 
ſearched further, and by this means our will prefers real evil to good, or chuſes 
things leſs fit before things which are more fit, we herein become culpable : An 
this faultinels hath greater or leſs degrees, according to the different opportunities, 
advantages, and capacities we had to examine, judge, and chuſe aright. ” 
And let it be obſerved, thut as unwiſe ſpirits determine amiſs in their judgment 
and choice of things, through haſte or raſhneſs, or through a ſudden and ſtrong 
biaſs of appetite or paſſion, &c. ſo a ſpirit which is wiſe may, through unwatchful- 
neſs, ſuffer itſelf to be betrayed into ſuch a raſh and falſe judgment, 'and fuch an 
unhappy and criminal action, and chuſe evil inftead of good. perhaps this was 
the true ſpring of the fall of man from his ſtate of innocence, and the entrance of fin 
into the world. © | 1 ny 
Hitherto we have ſpoken chiefly concerning the determination and choice of the 
will in thoſe caſes where the underſtanding repreſents one thing as fitter and better 
than another: But let us now conſider the caſe ſuppoſed in the third propoſition, 
where there is no fuch ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs, or where it doth not appear to 


the IIS | * 
| Propoſition VIII. There may be ſeveral things propoſed to the underſtanding. 
even of a wiſe and knowing, but imperfect, ſpirit, wherein the ſuperiorficneſs or un- 
fitneſs is concealed, and doth not ſufficiently appear to the underitandings ſo. as to 
give any juſt and certain direction to the will which of them to chuſe or refuſe. In 
ſome caſes it is plain that the underſtanding, after all r ſurveys and inquiries, 
is left in perfect ſuſpenſe about the greater or leſſer fitneſs of things, and the will 
may be perfectly indifferent co them: And yet the will may without fault or folly 
determine itſelf to chuſe the one or the other: as for inſtance, if T am hungry, and 
two pieces of bread, or two cakes lie before me, which appear to be equally good 
for food, at equal diſtance from me, and in all other circumſtances have no diſcern- 
able inequality, ſo that I am * indifferent to either of them in particular, yet 
my will may determine itſelf to chuſe and eat one of them to latisfy my hunger; 
but which of the two I ſhall chuſe muſt be determined by the mere act of my will, 
for I cannot ſtay a hour in ſuſpenſe and trifling inquiries. Perhaps one of theſe 
pieces of bread might be really in itſelf much fitter for my nouriſhment than the 
other; or, perhaps there might be fecret poiſon in the one, and not in the other; 
but I knew it not; they were equal to me in appearance, and therefore I was not 
led to determine my choice by any ſuperior appearance of fitneſs or goodneſs; yet 
my will determined itſelf to chuſe one of them becauſe it is a All-actermainiiig 
power, and hath N freedom of choice within itſelf: and herein there is nothing 
iooliſh or criminal, even though I ſhould, happen to be poiſoned by it, by taking 
that piece which was unfit for my nouriſhment. 2 | 
Fropoſition IX, As there may be ſeveral things propoſed to a very wiſe and intel- 
ligent being, wherein he can diſcern no ſuperior ſitnels or goodnels, ſo there may be 
lome things, propoſed. wherein there is really no ſuperior ftneſs or goodneſs at all; 
yet it may be fit at particular ſeaſons that one of them ſhould be choſen, This is a 
common caſe ; as when two. bricks, ſuppoſe them called A and B, lic before a buil- 
der, which are equally fit to fill up LAT vacancy in the wall, and both lie equally 
Ddd 2 nzar 
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near his hand, and are equal in every other appearing circumſtance the builder 
muſt not ſtay a hour to debate with himſelf, and to determine which brick to chuſe 
for filling up this vacancy ; that would be ner, But his will freely and of 
itſelf chuſes the brick A, merely becauſe he will, and leaves B, or refuſes it: Then, 
28 hinted before, this brick A becomes ſo far better by his chuſing it, as that he 
| 5 of — in it's place in the building above any other, and delights in his own 
choice or woc. een e e get og! 

Or take another inſtance : Suppoſe a man be deſired to ſhew his power in ſelf-de- 
termination, or of pointing with his finger, and he points to the north, or to the eaſt, 
to the heavens or to the earth; here is no ſuperior fitneſs or unfitneſs in the one or 
the other, but he points upward, or northward, as he pleaſes; his will determines for 
no Other reaſon but becauſe he will, and hereby ſhews 2 own ſelf· determining power 
in all this 3 though it be perfectly arbitrary, yet there is nothing fooliſh or faulty. 
We may find inſtances of this kind in moral actions as well as natural: Suppoſe 
God requires Atrabem to offer a lamb our of his flock in ſacrifice, and Abrabam 
taking a ſurvey of the twenty fatteſt lambs of his flock, cannot find which is the 
beſt of them; his own will muſt finally determine and chuſe any one of them for the 
altar. Or let it be ſuppoſed that I have ten 2 in my purſe, and I meet with 
a dozen beggars, all ſa equally poor and miſerable, that I cannot diſcern which is 
the moſt or which is the leaſt * cr I muſt neceſſarily leave two of theſe men out 
of my diſtribution, but my underitanding cannot direct me which theſe two are, nor 
can it tell me which are the ten fitteſt objects of my charity. What can determine 
my Choice here but my own will by it's ſelf- determining power? 

+ The underſtanding in ſuch inſtances as theſe, has no pretence of power to direct 
or determine the will, becauſe it ſees no ſuperior fitneſs, and the will would be for 
ever undetermined, if it did not determine itſe!f. . | 
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=> 
| OW let us try to apply theſe things to the great and bleſſed God in his coun- 
4 N. fels and actions; always remembering, that when we ſpeak of theſe divine and 
unſearchable themes, we do not pretend nor aſſume fo much as to determine that 
things muſt be literally juſt ſo tranſacted in the divine counſels, but that we ſpeak of 
God as ating according to the manner of men, and ſa far as our ideas can react 
thoſe ſublimities. | | | 

Propoſition X. The great God, whoſe underſtanding is perfect, ſces all the real 
and poſſible fitneſſes and unfitneſſes, ede or evil, which are in things, as they are 
contained in his own eternal ideas: He beholds all that is fit or unfit, whether the 
things themſelves are actually exiſtent, or only poſſible, becauſe he ſees all the infinite 
relations of things to one another with all their conſequences in a ſimultaneous and 
comprehenſive view. | Aa | 

Here note, that I do not meddle with the debate whether there can be any fitneſs or 
goodneſs in things antecedent to or abſtracted from the being of a God, Had there 
not been a God, there had never actually exiſted ſuch real/fitneſſes, nor ſuch ideas 
at all. Yet it is certain we may conceive of ſuch fitneſſes antecedently to our con. 


ception of the being of a God. This is plain and evident, that God i eternal and 


gest. IV. How rbe wii of God delormines icſef. Se 
lis ideas are eternal, and cha ſeiſitneſſes of things alſo are eternal: and perhaps theſe 
pe on things can have no original exiſtence nor eternity but in the divine ideas, 
and conſequently are included in the unchangeable nature of God. 
And this is one argument whereby, as I remember, the late ingenious Mr. Norris 
ſomerrhere proves the being of à God, viz. that there are certain eternal truths or 
propoſitions, natural, mathematical and moral, ſuch as, (three and three make 
ſix ; two parallel lines will never meet; the whole is greater than any of it's parts; 
and God is to be honbured by his intelligent creatures.“ Now theſe eternal un- 
ch ingeable truths) are not a mere nothing. and therefore they muſt have an eternal 
exiſtence ſome where, and this cannot be but in ſome eternal mind, which is God. 
But however that matter be refolved, this is certain, that all theſe eternal fitneſſes 
lie open to the divine mind, and are part of his unchangeable ideas, which is all 
that my preſent negramientrequirenl {13416415 „„ Nog 
Propoſition XI. When we conſider or ſpeak of the decrees of God, or his deter- 
minations what he will do, or what he will not do, we are conſtrained to acknow- 
ledge that his will always chaſes and'determines to act what is fit and good: that is, 
in our way of conceiving. whereſoever there is an eternal fitneſs or unfitneſs, good 
or evil in things; he always determines to act according to this fitneſs, and this good- 
neſs; for to act an unfit thing would be unwiſe, and to act a thing which is evil, 
would not be good ; whereas the bleſſed God is perfectly wiſe and perfectly good in 
all his works and his decrees, in his creation and providence, and government of the 
world; he is faithful to his promiſes, he is righteous and juſt in his determinations, 
he is kind in his conduct towards his creatures ſo far as the rules of wiſdom and juſ- 
tice admit: Nor is it poſſible that God ſhould be or act otherwiſe than according to- 
this fitneſs, where there is any fitneſs or goodnels in things, fince theſe eternal and 
unchangeable fitneſſes exiſt in his ideas, and for God to act againſt them, would be 
unfit and unwiſe;! and unbecoming the character and nature ot a God. 
Propoſition XII. For the ſame reaſon his willexerting itſelf in a way of govern- 
ment, determines all the rules of moral virtue and piety for the practice of his crea- 
tures, according to the original and eternal fitneſs of things, whereſoever there is. 
ſuch an eternal fitneſs. As for inſtance, that God our creator is to be honoured 
and loved, and worſhipped, and obꝛyed; that promiſes and contracts are to be ful- 
filled; that one man muſt not take away another man's life or property by force or 
fraud, & c. All which are moral propoſitions of eternal truth. el! | 
Propoſition XIE: '-God'has made-theſe moral rules known to-men-to-be his will: 
two ways, Viz. by reaſon and by revelation: 1 
1. © By reaſon,” that is; by forming their natural powers of thinking and reaſon- 
ing in ſuch a manner, that when they fer themſelves to a careful and due conſidera- 
ion of the relation of God to his creatures, and of creatures to one another, they 
cannot but inter theſe propoſitions to be true, and to be moſt proper rules to govern 
their practice; and that God, who has formed their reaſoning powers in this manner, 
has hereby made theſs things their duty. As our rraſon is ſo formed, that in natural 
things it is impoſſible we ſhould. judge otherwiſe: than that three and three make 
lix, or the whole is greater than a part;ꝰ ſo in moral things ue cannot judge other- 
wiſe, when we have the idea of a than * that God our maker. is to bo honoured. 
and worſhipped; e & c. And when our reaſon judges thus, then it appears to be the 
vil of God, and we are obligedl to perſorm and obey it as our maker's will. | 
2. „By revelation, ” or ſcripture, God has alſo maniteſted theſe rules of moral virtue 
er natural religion, and thus confirmed the lam of nature or dictates of reaſom and. 
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| powers. | Lam.rather indlived to think that; it-is the will of Gad um manifelted b, 


the ſun in our ſyſtem, ſhould have one atom in it more or leſs; Whether the 


iven & double diſcovery of theſe duties to thoſe who: he here this revelation is 
publiſhed, and a double obligation to the perſurm ance of them: fo 
Here let it be obſerved, that I enter nat into the controwenſy, Whether theſe mo. 
ral propoſitions about eternal fitneſſes of things would have the force of laws, and car- 
ry aty. proper obligation with them upon the mind and will of man without the con- 
ſideration of the exiſtence of God, and of his will thus found out hy our reaſonim 


reaſon or revelation, which days the true and proper moral abligation on the practice 
of intelligent creatures ; but I avoid the embarraſſing my preſent ſcheme of thought; 
with that diſpute. It is evident enough, that in the grand lines of moral virtue and 
piety there are theſe eternal fitneſſes 3 and our reaſoning powers, when they have 
tound out the being of a God. and aur relation co him, muſt alſo acknowledge they 
are ſo far the will of God, that we are obliged to practiſe according to theſe moral 
Propoſition XIV. But there may be ſeveral things ſuppoſed to come within the 
view ot the divine mind, or the underſtanding 'of God, conſidered: as a Creator, 
which have no real fitneſs or goodneſs in themſelves, or at leaſt. which have all an 
equal fitneſs or equal goodnels to anſwer any general ar ſpecial deſign of God: And 
if they are conſidered in all the various relations in which they ſtand either to God 
himſelf, or to other things in the univerſe, there is no real ſuperior ſitneſs or good- 
nels in any of them above the reſt, ſo that they appear perfectly indifferent in the 
Now in ſuch inſtances the will of God, as a ſovereign agent, has no detetmina- 
tion from his own ideas, and therefore in and of itſelf determines itſelf to chute one 
thing and not another; and, as it were, makes that thing good, that is, makes it 
pleafing to himſelf, by his own determination or choice of it. Whereſoever the in- 
finite knowledge of God fees no goodneſs nor evil in the ideas of things themſelves, 
he can make them ſo far good by fixing his own free-will and choice upon them, 
that they then are agreeable and pleaſing becauſe of his free choice, which before 
were entirely indifferent. And I think we may, without injury to the dignity of 
godhead, ſuppoſe him to be better pleaſed now with thoſe his works which he has 
actually wrought or determined into actual exiſtence, than with thoſe which he has 
left in the ſtate of mere poſſibility, though antecedent to this determination they 
might be both equally. fit or good. ic 11 +1 

' And indeed there to be a greatinumber of inſtances of this kind relating to 
God and his works : as, What ſort of ſyſtem-of beings he would | make, and whe 
ther minds, bodies, or both; What ſhould be the preciſe ſhape, and what the pre- 
ciſe place of every corporeal being in the world; Whether this whole univerſe, or 


whole or any part of it ſhould have been created one: moment ſooner: or later; In 
what preciſe ſpat of our ſolar world Jupiter or Saturn; or any of their ſatellites, 
or this earth or it's moon ſhould be firſt *placed'; or whether any off them ſhould 
have one particle of matter more or leſs in them, than they have, or this or that 
particle lie in any other ſituation ; Whether this ſingle atom of mould or clay mow 
be part of the glebe at Tauman or York,” or whether this grain of ſund or pebble ſhou 
be tound on the ſhare of Deal or Dover, or on the coalts. of Afrita or the Eaſt-· In- 3 
dies; Whether this particle ot water ſhould-belong to the Severn or the - 070k : 
— FT | F 1627 ö i 51126 E Ott art 50 0 2 Kit! ? 77) ect ' 5 F I 
® [ have dwelt too long perhaps 6n fuck minute vod/Teohfiderable inſlanees 48” theſe; but 1 42 © BY 
pw'tly to intimate how univerſally the great God is laid under neceſſary and minute limitations, if t cn l 
things were not indifferent; and partly to give occaſion to diffuſe our thoughts into like inſtances _ 1 <M 
animate, human, and angelic worlds, which perhaps are as little and i rent in the eſteem of Cod, 4 
in theſe minute inconſiderables are in our eſteem. | 
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Propoſition XV. When God out, of mere ſovereigoty and good pleaſure hath de- 
* 2 eds one ſort of world or ſyſtem of things out of 
two or two thouſands which perhaps were equally fit, or to make this or that ſort 


of creatures in this world; he then may be ſaid to be led by the nature and relations 


of nature, there may 
laws each of them thi 1 1d yet there 1s no, up 

relt : Then the will of GR by ard of itſelf Jerermines and chuſes what po tive laws, 
hat duties he wilt command or preſcribe to his creatures, and he m the thing 
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burnings, ſprinklings, &. belonging to them, ſh e ee that very 
form as they are appointed in the books of | Moſes {+ lng ifborty.b mauld afk Whether 
every point and tittle of every ceremony and poſitive duty Which God bas appointed 
from the beginning of the world to this day, had inyitfelf; and in che nature of things, 
ſuch a ſuperior fitneſs, that it could not be determined otherwiſe;:; Surely: it is much 
more becoming and proper for us to think and: ſaya that God. has determined theſ: 
things by his own will or ſelt· determining power and free choice: For it ſrems to me 
a very harſh and bold athrrpation, that not one of all cheſe punctilio's could ever have 
been otherwiſe appointed by God himſelf, as we ſhall take notice immediately. 
Propoſition XVII. Thus whether we conſider man as a natural or a moral agent, 
and whether we conſider God either 2s a, Creator or ag a governor, there ſcem to 
be ſeveral inſtances wherein there is no ſuperior fitneſs or un tneſs of things, that ap. 
pears to the underſtanding to giye an direction to the will ia it's choice: And as 
the nature of the will in itſelt is a power of choice on ſelf-detetim iĩnatlonꝭ ſo in theſe 
inſtances it eminently appears that it muſt be leſt to determine and chuſe for itself 
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is ſcheme of the libetty of the will, aud of the ſpring of it's choice and 
determination, as reſiding within itſelf, , has many adyantages attending it ; 
and they are ſuch as theſe. We 5 ** 
Advantage I. We are hereby led evidently to 4 ſelf. moving power, to a prin- 
| f 1 | 15 lh, and 
which we feel and experience in ourſelyes to be the aftiye ſpring: of thoſe voluntary 
motions which we excite in our own bodies, and thereby in the bodies that are round 
about us: And this leads us by fair reaſoning to infer, that ſince we neither did nor 
could give being to ourſelves, to our ſelf-moving powers, or to other creatures, 
there muſt be ſome ſuch ſupreme ſelf-moving power which is the author and Creator 
both of bodies and ſpirits, that is, of all active and paſſive beings. 
Whereas the contrary opinion, which ſuppoſes the will to be always neceſſarily de- 


termined by the underſtanding, and the ver oing always determined by the ap- 
-moving principle or power in 

this world; and while the ſame opinion ſuppoſes the will of God to be in the ſame 
bl moyed and determined by the ap- 

uperior fitneſs, it gives perhaps too 
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nally in thoſe things where there is no ſuperior Henels at all; appearing, Every ac- 
tion determined by the will of man is free; becauſe” the will is s {elf determining Bl 
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Whereas in the other ſcheme, which ſuppoſes that the will of man in every action 
whatſoever is certainly and neceſſarily determined by the laſt dictate or judgment 
of the underſtanding; and that the underſtanding is neceſlarily determined in it's 
judgment by preſent appearances of things as to their fitneſs or unfitneſs, there is re- 
ally no perfect liberty of indifference or freedom of choice left to man, or to any in- 
telligent being in any action; but all is neceſſary with a natural neceſſity, all is fate; 
for nothing can be otherwiſe than it is: And this opinion has given an unhappy oc- 
caſion to the principles of the fataliſts in all ages. | | | 
Advantage III. This ſcheme of things ſuppoſes the truth of what we daily find 
in common life, that there are many objects and actions which are equal or indiffe- 
rent to us, and which: have no appearing ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs in them; and 
yet it gives us leave to enjoy the pleaſure of any of theſe. indifferent objects or actions 
by the free choĩce and ſelf · determining power of the will. Whereas if the will muſt 
always be determined in it's choice by ſome ſuperior appearing goodneſs or fitneſs, 
we could never come to enjoy any of the ſatisfactions that may ariſe from theſe equal 
and indifferent actions or objects, becauſe we ſhould be held in everlaſting ſuſpenſe 
between them, as the aſs in the problem between two like and equal thiſtles, and 
never be able to taſte one of them, having nothing that could determine dur choice. 
Advantage IV. This doctrine of the ſelf- determining power of the will ſets 
the nature and diſtinction of virtue and vice in this preſent ſtate in the trueſt light, 
together with the rewardable or puniſhable. properties thereof: This ſhews how ac- 
ceptable to God are the good actions of men, as being the effects of free choice; 
the will having always a natural, free and ſelf- determining power of it's own choice, 
even after things are repreſented to the underſtanding in their fitneſs or unfitneſs, in 
their good or evil appearances: And at the ſame time it lays tlie fault of every cri- 
minal action only upon the creature, by allowing the will to have a natural tree. 
power either to determine ſuddenly and raſhly, and to precipitate the judgment 
concerning the fitneſs of things, and thus betray itſelf into a wrong choice; and by 
allowing it a free power alſo to ſuſpend the judgment of the underſtanding in oppoli- 
tion to any ſlight appearances of fitneſs or goodneſs, and to ſearch yet further, and wait 
for further eviden ee ol 04 in * 
This ſcheme alſo fixes the guilt of evil actions entirely on the will of the crea- 
ture, by aſcribing to the will: a free power to determine itſelt, either to chuſe or to 
refuſe aſter any repreſentations of good ot evil, fitneſs or unfitneſs made by the un- 
derſtanding: This doctrine therefore ſets vice and virtue in their true natures, their 
merit or demerit, and repreſents them as ſuited to their different rewardſs. 
Whereas the other ſcheme, which determines the will always and certainly by the 
underſtanding, and determines the underſtanding by the ſituation and appearance 
of things, ſeems to take away the true nature and diſtinction of vice and virtue; for 
the ſublimeſt virtues and the vileſt of vices actually practiſed would rather be matters of 
fate and neceſſity, flowing naturally and neceſſarily from the exiſtence, the circumſtan- 
ces, and preſent ſituation of perſons and things: For this exiſtence and fituation neceſ- 
farily makes ſuch an appearance to the mind; from this appearance flows a neceſſary 
perception and judgment 2 ing theſe things; this judgment neceſſarily determines 
the will; and thus by this chain of neceſſary cauſes virtue and vice would loſe their 
nature, and become natural ideas and neceſſary things, inſtead of moral and free ac- 
tions; and thus there would be nothing really rewardable in the one, or blame- 
able and puniſhable in the other. This alſo the atheiſts and the fataliſts have formed 
into ſo ſtrong an argument, as it is very difficult to give a fair anſwer to them, if we 
a. Theo f E e e 5 ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe the will to be necefſarily determined in every act by the ideas and aſſent of 
To confirm this notion of virtue and vice proceeding from the ſelf-determining 
power of the will; let us conſider, that all mankind naturally and conſtantly ſup- 
poſe the determinations of their wills to be their own actions, whether they be good 
or evil: for however they might, from a principle of pride and vanity, aſſume the 
honour of good actions to themſelves, though they were not intirely their own, yer 
they would not impute evil actions to themſelves, if they did not feel themſelves. 
to be the proper cauſe of them by the free determinations of their own will, The 
foul or conſcience of man charges him with acting amiſs, when his will has choſen 
that which is evil, and Age eee upon himlalf z and hence ariſe ſharp and bit. 
| ter inward reflexions, and forrows of another kind than thoſe which proceed from 
| mere calamities which were neeeſſary, and which he could not avoid. Nor can we 
=. ſuppoſe the God of nature would have placed ſuch a principle in mankind, as ſhould 
| naturally excite him to bitter anguiſh and ſelf accuſation for actions which were na- 
turally neceſſary, that is, if he were determined to them neceſſarily by his percep- 
tions, and in which his will had no ſelf-· determining power or choice. 
Advantage V. This doctrine of the ſelf determining power of the will, ſhews us 
a wiſe and good man in his true character, viz. whoſe will, though it be a ſelf-de- 
termining power, and can chuſe contrary to the underſtanding, and can obey the in- 
fluences of appetite and ſinful paſſion, yet it ſuffers itſelf to be directed and always 
determines it's choice by the fitneſs or unfitneſs of things, as they are repreſented by 
the underſtanding after a dus examination and ſurvey, whereſoever this fitneſs or un- 
fieneſs appears. And in this conduct he imitates the bleſſed God, who never acts 
contrary to theſe * é of fitneſs or unfitneſs, never determines any thing con · 
trary to the eternal reaſons and relations of things as contained in his own ideas, but 
always chuſes and acts in conſormity to them. | | 
Advantage VI. This gives us the cleareſt, the eaſieſt, and the moſt unexcep- 
tionable account how fin came firſt into the world, Man in paradiſe was wiſe and 
innocent, but imperfect and in a ſtate of trial. Senſe, or appetite, or paſſion, or all 
theſe together, joined with the devil in the ſerpent to make a falſe repreſentation of 
things to his underſtanding, without giving him fufficient evidence to have determin- 
ed his judgment on their fide and influenced his choice: Then his will, which ought. 
to have ſuſpended his judgment till he had made further ſearch and enquiry, did in 
ſome heedleſs and unwatchful moment, rafhly ſuffer the ſoul to aſſent to falſhood, 
and as raſhly and haſtily followed theſe falſe repreſentations, and determined it's choice 
fo evil inſtead of good, | 122200 bats 
Or we may ſuppoſe, that the will being tempted and inticed ſtrongly by appetite 
and paſſion, both by an inordinate ſenſual appetite to the forbidden fruit, and inordi- 
nate deſire of knowledge and ambition of being as a god, determined itſelf raſh]y, 
without delay and enquiry, to obey and comply with the ſtrong biaſs of preſent ap- 
petite and paſſion, without waiting for a mature judgment of the underſtanding; 
and thus man choſe what was evil, and diſobeyed his maker: And herein man ap- 
peared highly criminal in his firſt fin, and the fault muſt be laid entirely upon himſelf, 
becauſe it was a free act of his will, which was a ſelf- determining power. And indeed 
there is no ſuch thing as actual fin, properly ſpeaking, but in free acts of the will. 
Whereas if we ſuppoſe the underſtanding to be neceſſarily determined to judge ac- 
cording to the appearances of things, and the will neceſſarily to follow the 1 
of the underſtanding; then the blame will be ready to be caſt on the providence 
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God which placed Adam in ſuch circumſtances, as that ſoch falſe repreſentations 
ſhould. be made to his underſtanding which he could not avoid, and which would 
neceſſarily firſt determine his judgment, and conſequently his choice of evil, and his 
diſobedience to his maker. | 
ot 2 ſo much as 4 this is the only way whereby we can ac- 

count che world, and making it's firſt entrance into the inno- 
cent het of the firſt man; but I think this gives as fair and eaſy a ſolution of it, as 
any that 1 have found. 1723 | 

Advantage VII. This doctrine ſhews us the excellency and rewardableneſs of 
faith in che goſpel of Chriſt, and the criminal nature of unbelief. When the chriſti- 
an revelation is propoſed to man as coming from God, it becomes man as a rational 
creature to conſider the proofs and evidences brought to confirm it, the prophecies, 
the miracles, the internal excellencies, and all external teſtimonies that come with 

it: And it is the will which muſt employ and determine the mind to dwell upon 
theſe enquiries diligently and faithfully, in proportion to the merits of the cauſe, to 
keep the heart ſinoere and unbiaſſed in the enquiry, to attend carefully to every gleam 
of light, and every argument, and to ſuffer itſelf to be convinced, at laſt, by the 
preponderating weight of reaſoning, laying aſide every prejudice of fleſh and mind, 
of appetite and paſſion, of pride and ſelt-ſufficiency, of antiquity and-novelty, of 
education and company, &c. and not to paſs a judgment without ſuch evidence as 
appears to be juſt and ſufficient. This is a work of ſelf-denial and ſincerity, dili- 
gence and labour, to keep the mind in a wiſe ſuſpenſe till arguments appear convin- 
cing, and then to yield up all it's former miſtakes and prejudices to this conviction. 
This is truly rewardable in the fight of God. Bleſſed are they that have not ſeen, 
and yet have believed.“ Jobm xx. 29. | | 

On the other hand, it is the will of man — the de wh hand = infidelity: It 
is the will that indulges prejudices againſt th it refuſes to apply and hold the 
mind cloſe to a diligent and faichful turvey of it with all it's evidences ; or it wiſheth 
the goſpel may not be true, becauſe it reſtrains it's appetites or evil inclinations z or 
it determines againſt it raſhly upon flight and inſufficient grounds; it indulges an 
averſion to it without reaſon, and thereby becomes culpable, and is juſtly — 
He that believeth not ſhall be damned.“ Mark xvi. 16. | | 

Whereas the contrary opinion, which makes faith or unbelief, aſſent or diſſent to 
the goſpel, and acceptance or rejection of it, to he the neceſſary effect of preſent ap- 
pearances of things to the underſtanding, and ſuppoſes things neceſſarily to appear 
according to the circumſtances and ſituation in which they are placed, without inte- 
reſting the free will and choice of man at all in the matter of faith or unbelief; this 
opinion, I ſay, goes a great way toward the ec of infidelity as innocent, and 
taking away the virtuous character and re wardableneſs of faith in the goſpel. 

Advantage VIII. This doctrine of the ſelf determining power of the will allows 
the bleſſed God a full freedom of choice in diſtributing his favours to which of his 
creatures he pleaſes, and in what degrees. It lays a juſt foundation of praiſe and 
thankfulneſs for all the free actions of his goodneſs and kindneſs to his creatures, ac- | 
cording to. thoſe degrees of mercy and bounty which he diſtributes among them; be- 
cauſe he is not obliged to all-thoſe particular actions or objects by a neceſſary and ſy- 
perior fitneſs, ſince he might have choſen to neglect thoſe objects, or to manifeſt equal 
or ſuperior goodneis to other creatures, or to do it in much leſs degrees, or in other 
ways and manners, any of which might have been equally. fit and proper: as for in- 
| Rance, God might have brought forth the ſoul of an american ſavage in the britiſs 
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iſlands, ſurrounded with light and knowledge ; or have produced me among the fa- 


vages in America in groſs darkneſs, as well as in Great Britain, a land of light. My 


ſoul might have been united to a body born of africun idolaters; he might have made 
me blind and a cripple, as well as given me health and eye - ſight; I might have had 


the brain of an ideot, and been bred up without knowledge, as well as enjoyed my 


ſhare of intellectual powers and advantages of learning; N 


rmüiglut ed me 
the child of a beggar, made me a heir to filth and wretchedneſs, me up 
to aſk my bread from door to door, inſtead of the comfortable circumſtances whic' 


T enjoy, and the parents from whence I came. We cannot but ſuppoſe it poſſible for 


the great God to have found a way to have made theſe things comport with his grand 


ſcheme and counſels in the univerſe, if he had fo pleaſed; but he has choſen and de- 
termined better things for me from his own free will and ſovereign goodneſs, and 
bleſſed be his name. 55 in rene | 7 B42 

Advantage IX. This doftrine manifeſts and maintains the juſt diſtinction be- 
tween the moral and poſitive commands of God, while we ſuppoſe his moral com- 
mands and prohibitions to be drawn from the eternal fitneſs or unfitneſs of things; 


whereas his poſitive commands and prohibitions are for the moſt part, if not entirely, 


the free and arbitrary determinations of his will and choice. | 
I. do not call them arbitrary, as though God had no reaſon at all for appointing 
them, or that they are not ſuited to attain very happy. and divine 8 in the 
grand ſcheme of his counſels; but they are arbitrary in this reſpect, that he might 
have choſen and appointed other poſitive commands or prohibitions,” which might 
have been equally fit, and have attained purpoſes as happy and glorious, and which 
he might have introduced with equal reafon : For it is very hard to ſuppoſe, as ! 
hinted above, that every punctilio and all the little circumſtances of every poſitive 
command and prohibition'of God throughour all the ages of his church, patriarchal, 
Ban, were determined by the neceſſary ſuperior fitneſs. of them, 1 

ſhall enquire immediately, whether any thing more than this can be ſaid concerning his 


moral commands; and then what difference is there between the one and the other? 


Advantage X. This ſcheme of the ſelf. determining power of the will repreſents 
the doctrine of the freedom of man's will, and the power and prevalence of divine 

ce in a moſt happy harmony and conſiſtency, perhaps beyond what any other 
— can repreſent. Suppoſe God decree and determine to convert ſuch a ſinner 
as Onęſimus to faith and holineſs : he can repreſent to his underſtanding, by his own 
word, and by the additional operation of his own Spirit, the fitneſs and goodneſs of 
faith in Chriſt, and true repentance, in ſuch a ſuperior light, as he who knows the 
hearts and ſentiments, the cireumſtances and ſituations of all men, doth certainly 
foreknow will be not only ſufficient but effectual to influence and perſuade the will of 
Onęſimus to comply with it: And yet perhaps God need not mechanically or phyſi- 
cally, neceſſarily or irreſiſtibly move and conſtrain the will of the creature to com- 
ply. And though the will is left to it's own free agency and ſelf-· determining powet, 
yet the light in which God ſets the Hope before the eyes of the mind is ſo great, 23 
will finally and certainly perſuade the will, though not neceſſarily impel or conſtrain 
it. And the great God, who knows intimately the make and conſtitution of 2 
natures, and our preſent ſituation, ſees clearly that this light will be finally effectu 
to influence the will freely to comply with the propoſals of grace. 1 

Thus the virtuous and pious 4 of menꝭ are praiſe · worthy and rewardable, an 
approve themſelves to their own conſciences as well as to God, the righteous gover- 


nor and judge; becauſe the will had a natural ſelf· determining power guns - 
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contrary. And yet theſe actions may be effectually ſecured as to their perfor- 
mance, by ſuch * repreſentation of divine 9 — to the e as 
God foreknows will certainly, though not neceſſarily, be an occaſion of the final free 
determination of the will to piety and virtue; and thus alſo the free favour or grace 
of God ſtands entitled to it's due and divine honours. I | 
It is the opinion of a conſiderable.writer on this ſubject, that herein lies a great 
deal of the — of a ſelf· approving conſcience, that the good man had a power 
to chuſe an evil object or action, but he actually refuſed it, and choſe the good. And 
herein God, as as a judge and rewarder, ſhews his equity, in giving happineſs to the 
man of virtue. Whereas if the divine power phyſically and irreſiſtibly move and de- 
termine the will to chuſe what is good, this would make the divine illumination of 
the mind needleſs, ſince the will might then be moved to chuſe virtue without it: 
This, ſay ſome, would do violence to nature, would quite invert the method of 
treating free agents; and many other evil N are reckoned up by ſome 
authors. Now I would only enquire whether all theſe are not avoided by ſuppo- 
ſing the influence of the grace of God upon the ſoul of man to be only illuminative 
and perſuaſive, and yet finally efficacious and certain; which efficacy and certainty 
ſeem to be taught us by the expreſs and evident language of ſeveral ſcriptures. Whe- 
ther theſe ſcriptures do certainly imply an immediate and phyſical influence of di- 
vine power on the will, to give it a new general biaſs and inclination over and above. 
this efficacious illumination of the mind, I leave to be determined by divines, always 
ſuppofing it to be as effectual on the will, as if it were immediate, and the final event 
to be as certain. Wert | i 

If any perſon ſuggeſt here, that all the powers of the ſoul, viz. the will and af- 
ſections, are grievoully corrupted and perverted by the fall of man, and therefore 
there is need of an almighty. phyſical or ſupernatural influence on them as well as on 
the underſtanding, in order to give them a new biaſs, and change them to holineſs ; 
I would alſo ſuggeſt in my turn, and enquire, whether ſuch a tranſcendent and ſu- 
pernatural illumination of the underſtanding may. not be the proper and uſual divine 
method of renewing the will and affections, and ſufficient to Bs ſuch a glorious 
change in them as the ſcripture deſcribes and makes neceſſary to the ſalvation of ſin- 
ners? Though the will of man be till a free agent here, yet the grace of God has all 
the glory in this work of converſion, inaſmuch as the firſt — on the mind is en- 
tirely owing to grace, and without it the corrupt will would feel no ſuch change. 
But I enter no further into this ſubject here. e | 
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TY E chief objections which are raiſed againſt this ſcheme, are theſe that 


follow. | | | 

Objection I. It is granted ig this ſcheme, that whereſoever there is a ſuperior 
fitneſs of things, the will of a wiſe being is generally, if not univerſally determined 
or guided in it's choice by this ſuperior fitneſs: But where no ſuch ſuperior fitneſs ap- 
pears to the underſtanding, there indeed the underſtanding cannot repreſerit one 

thing as fitter than another, nor determine the choice of the will; but then it ma 
ld, a thouſand, other. things may determine it, without allowing the will ſuch a ſelf- 
1 E:!!! WCC Poms IV90t Fre pe ARAS 
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determining power. As in the inſtance given, e two cakes to be propoſed to 
a hungry WE though they are both 9 and alike, yet his will nay be deter- 
mined by ſome fituation of one cake in point of night, and reflexion of lights or co- 
lours, or by it's nearneſs to the right hand of the man, or ſome minute imperceprible 
motions or impreſſions made on the body of the man, either on his eyes, on his tmell, 
on his brain or imag mation, or ſome accidental turn of the nerves, of his arm or 
hand, or ſomething in che air or circumjacent bodies, or ſome attending circum- 
ſtances; any of theſe may determine his will, or determine his hand to take one of 
theſe cakes rather than the other, without making the will ſuch a ſelf· determining 
power as this ſcheme fuppoſes. | A 

Anfwer I. If the will do not determine itſelf, then it muſt be determined to chuſe 
one of theſe cakes by fuaſion, or by mechaniſm * If by fuaſion, then it muſt 
be by ſome motive derived from a- ſuperior firnefs for one of them to be choſen : 
But this is contrary to the original ſuppoſition-thar they are both equal, and that the 
ſenſes or the underſtanding find no Aker 
is led to chuſe one of the cakes, then it is a mere action of the animal or brutal part, 
and not the choice of the man; and thus the will does nothing, or has no ſhare in it, 
or at moſt 'only chuſes afterward what the hand hath firſt choſen, which is contrary 
to obvious experience, | 

If a parallel caſe were propoſed in the world of ſpirits, in which there is no me- 
chaniſm, ſuch a ſpirit would remain for ever undetermined any way, though it were 
a matter of importance to the welfare of that ſpirit to be determined ſome one way; 
and the will of that ſpirit could not poſſibly chuſe what was ſo very neceſſary to it's 
welfare, and ſo eaſy to obtain, merely for want of ſuperior fitneſs in one of the 
things propoſed': But it is a very abſurd conception, that the bleſſed God ſhould fo 
form the nature of a ſpirit, and make it fo impotent to chuſe what is neceſſary to 
it's welfare, and ſhould keep it in everlaſting ſuſpenſe in matters of moment and im- 
portance. I might anſwer in the ſecond place, 

Anſwer II. It all determinations of the will are effected by ſuperior fitneſs, or by 
mere mechaniſm of the body, in either of theſe caſes there is no freedom of choice, 
no real liberty of indifference in any human action: It is all pure natural neceſſity that 
determines the will; and in all theſe common inſtances in human life, natural liber- 
ty or freedom of choice is entirely loſt, and the ſcheme- of farality is introduced; 
and how abſurd that is, will appear in the following ſection. a ha 

Objection II. The doctrine which has been propoſed, depends in a great mea- 
ſure upon this ſuppoſition, that the will can determine itſelf without any prior reaſon 

borrowed from things, to chuſe one thing out of two or more, which are perfectly 

equal; but this ſeems to be impoſſible : tor it is a plain axiom of truth, that no- 
thing is or comes to paſs without a ſufficient reaſon why it is, or why it is in this 
manner rather than in another.” Now, if two things are perfectly equal in all cir- 
cumſtances, there is no ſufficient reaſon why one ſhould be, or why the will of God 
or man ſhould chuſe it; and conſequently the will would never chuſe nor be deter- 
mined one way rather than another. If a true balance has equal wei the ſcales 
will for ever hang equal, and neither one nor the other riſe or fink, cauſe there 15 
no ſufficient reaſon why one ſhould weigh down the other. Thus it is and would be 
evidently with the will of man, in caſe rwo fuch equal objects were ed, where- 
of one had no more fitneſs or goodneſs than the other: And it would be the ſame 
thing with the will of God; for if there were not one beſt or fitteſt ſcheme or ſyſtem 
of worlds, he would have never choſen or determined to make any world/at all; for 


nice. IF it be by mechaniſm that the man 
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18 without a ſufficient reaſon nothing can be, ſo the infinitely wiſe being never deter- 
mines himſelf to act without a ſufficient reaſon. 

| Anſwer, — and — and all 2 2 beſides a . = being 2 
dowed with a will, are, properly and philoſophically ing, paſſive beings ; 
therefore they muſt have ſome other reaſon or cauſe * ſufficient to de- 
termine chem one way rather than another, before they can be determined: But 
ſpirits are den of an active nature, the ſpring of action is a real ſomething within 
themſelves, by which they can determine themſelves. The will of God is an 
active and ſelf · determining power; and the will of man perhaps in this reſpect is 
the chief no of God in this lower world, as it is an active power that can deter- 
mine itſelf. Why muſt all beings and all their powers be ſuppoſed to be paſſive, and 
be determined by ſomething extrinſecal ? 

It is granted indeed, that the will ſometimes borrows a reaſon for it's determina- 
tion from various occaſions or arguments: Sometimes from very ſtrong motives, 
and the tranſcendently ſuperior fitneſſes of things; ſometimes from weaker motives, 
where the fitneſs of things does but juſt appear ſuperior ; and ſometimes itſelf deter- 
mines it's own choice between things in themſelves indifferent, and where there is 
no ſuperior fitneſs at all, or at leaſt none that appears. 

Let let it be again obſerved here, as I have intimated before, that when two equal 
things are propoſed to the will, there may be a very ſufficient reaſon why it ſhould 
determine it's choice in general ſome way or other, though there be no ſufficient 
reaſon in the things themſelves for determining in this way rather than that. There 
is very ſufficient reaſon why a hungry man ſhould eat, when two equal pieces of 
bread lie before him; but he may chuſe which piece he will eat, without any other 
reaſon than becauſe he will. So there may be very ſufficient reaſon why God ſhould 
create a world; but if you aſk why he ſhould create this ſort of world rather than 
another, and this ſort of creatures rather than others, which may be equally fir, he 
borrows the reaſon for it only from himſelf ; his own good pleaſure is a ſufficient 
— 5 5 doth it becauſe he will — is any ys _ —— e 7 
own ſelf· determining power. It is ſupremely fit he ſhou] | y 
_—_ will of Gad be ſuch a paſſive power as is not able to act of and from 
itſelf | | 
Objection III. This doctrine of liberty repreſents the will of an intelligent being 
as a ſort of blind power determining itſelf without reaſon in many inſtances, acting 
vithout any motive, chuſing and preferring one thing to another without any ground 

of choice or preference; whereas in all intelligent beings, whether God or man, 
there are no ſuch blind principles of choice or action. 

Anſwer I. It is granted indeed, that -this doctrine does not aſcribe underſtanding, 
or light and perception to the will, for that would be to confound thoſe two diſtinct 
powers or principles in a ſpirit : But this doctrine keeps thoſe two powers of under- 
ltanding and will in their proper characters; the underſtanding fees or — 
truth and falſehood, fitneſs and unſitneſs, good and evil, as far as any ſuch ct 
or qualities appear, and the will freely determines and chuſes after this perception, 
45 it pleaſes. Generally: indeed, and according to nature, the will receives qirection 
for it's own choice or determination from the perceptions of the underſtanding, 
vhere ſuperior fitneſs. or goodneſs. appears: In an unwiſe being it does not cer- 
tanly and conſtantly ſo chuſe or determine: In a wiſe and good being it always 
chues according to this appearing fitnels. But where this ſuperior tach or — 


neſs either is not, or does not appear, hat can poſſibly remain, but that the will 
of the wiſeſt being muſt forbear to chuſe, act and determine at all, or elſe it muſt 
determine, chuſe and act of itſelf and from itſelf? · ?? 
Anſwer II. Let it be remembered here, what has been hinted in ſome of the for- 
mer ſections, that though the underſtanding and will are not improperly repreſented 
as two diſtinct powers of a ſpirit, yet they are not two diſtinct beings or ſubſtances : 
It is one and the ſame ſpirit, the ſamè intelligent and rational being that both under- 
ſtands and wills, that perceives the fitneſs or goodneſs of things, and that generally 
acts or chuſes according to this preception: And therefore this one ſpirit, this ratio- 
nal being which has the determining power as well as the perceptive power, and which 
properly determines and chuſes as well as perceives,” is no ſuch blind agent as the 
objection repreſents. _ CFF 
And yet it muſt be acknowledged, that where the fitneſs or unfitneſs, the good or 
evil of things does not appear to this rational being, or this ſpirit, where it can diſ- 
cover no ſuperior fitneſs or goodneſs, there it muſt act by it's own choice, and deter- 
mine itſelf as it pleaſes, when it has no other guide or rule for ſelf-determination : 
And the matter of fact in many inſtances is ſo plain as not to be denied. When two 
cakes lie before a hungry man, in which no manner of difference appears either in the 
colour, ſituation, quantity or inviting qualities of them, it is indeed his hunger is the 
motive which really determines him to eat one of them; and it is a rational; and 
not a blind irrational action to take one of theſe cakes and eat it. The man is guided 
by reaſon, ſo far as reaſon can poſſibly guide him. But when reaſon utterly ceaſes 
to guide or direct the man, becauſe of the equality of the two cakes, there it muſt be 
merely the ſelf- moving power or the will of this rational being which determines 
which of the two cakes he ſhall eat, becauſe there is no ſuperior motive or reaſon to 
| | chuſe one rather than the other. One might ſay the ſame concerning two new gui- 
| neas, or new halfpence offered to our choice. 1690 2550 
| - In ſuch a caſe, I plainly feel myſelf to determine my own choice in and of myſelf, 
and I am conſcious of no ſuperior motive, I know of nothing without me that makes 
me prefer one to the other : Now is it poſſible that I can be determined by a ſuperior 
motive or moral cauſe, of which I have no manner of knowledge, no conſciouſnels, 
no idea? Is this a motive ? Is this ſuaſion or moral cauſality ? 
In this place I cannot forbear to cite what I lately read, upon my review of theſe 
eſſays, in the notes on archbiſhop Kng's treatiſe on the origin of evil. To argue ſtill 
that ſome minute imperceptible cauſes, ſome particular circumſtances in our own 
bodies, or thoſe about us, muſt determine even theſe ſeemingly indifferent actions, 
is either running into the abſurdity of making us act upon motives which we do not 
apprehend ; or ſaying that we act mechanically, that is, do not act at all: And in 
the laſt place, to ſay, that we are determined to chuſe any of theſe trifles juſt as we 
happen to fix our thoughts upon it in particular at the very'inſtant of action, is 
either attributing all to the ſelf- moving power of the mind, which is granting the 
queſtion ; or elſe referring us to the minute and imperceptible cauſes abovemention- 
ed; or elſe obtruding upon us that idle unmeaning word chance inſtead of 4 


phyſical cauſe, which is ſaying nothing at all. How hard muſt men be- preſſed un- 
| der an hypotheſis,” when they fly to ſuch evaſive ſhifts as theſe! How much ea- 
ſier and better would it be to give up all ſuch unknown and unaccountable impulſes, 
and own that both common ſenſe and experience dictate an independent, free, ſelf⸗ 
moving A the true, the obvious, the only ſource of action ? page 165. 
edition 1 . 
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Obiection IV. But whatſoever may be ſaid of the blind and arbitrary determi- 
nations of the will of man, without reaſon and without motive, ſurely it is not fo 
with the great and bleſſed God; all his actions ate wiſe, and fit, and His 
will always chuſes and determines according to the fitneſs or unſitneſa of things: He 
never does any thing in an arbitrary manner, or by mere will and pleaſure; and 
though we are at a loſs to find out 3 or unſitneſs of many things 
which the divine will is determined to chuſe or refuſe, yet he who hath af the 1 - 
nite ideas of , things real and poſſible within 92 go of his underſtanding, can ſee 
thoſe ſuperior fitneſſes or unfitneſſes which are uniearchable to us, and he always de- 
termines and acts according to them: for infinite wiſdom cannot act otherwi 
Anſwer. To guard againſt the charge of ſuppoſing the great God to act in an 
arbitrary manner, without good reaſon, and without fit motives, let it be again - 
ſidered, what has been often hinted before, that God never decrees or in ge- 
neral without a juſt deſign and reaſon for it, and a proper end to be obtained by it: 
as for inſtance ; if determine to create rather than not to create, there was pro- 
bably a reaſon for it taken from the conſequences of creation which the bleſſed Goa 
deſigned, and had in his view: But when ſeveral diſtin and different creatures or 
worlds appear in idea to his infinite underſtanding, in any of which there is no ſu- 
perior fitneſs, but which in themſelves r and by each of which, con- 
lidered as means, he may equally obtain the ſame end, then he muſt chuſe one of 
theſe means, that is, one of theſe worlds in particular, only by the determination of 
his own will: And if this be called ſovereign and arbitrary conduct, it is till no 
more than the eternal nature of things requires, and it ſhews him to be a proper 


ſovereign over all his creatures, and to have a.complete freedom of indifference or 
abſolute chaice in theſe his determinations. | * 


Objection V. Perhaps it will be oby here, that if Nude are perfectly 
_ and if the will of God or N eau itſelf to chuſe ane of them without 
a ſufficient reaſon taken from the things, to determine it, then it is determined by . 
mere chance or accident: Now it is very hard to ſuppoſe concerning any wiſe being, 
and eſpecially concerning the all · wiſe Gol, that in any inſtance of action he is de- 
termined by chance, a | 

Anſwer. Chance is a word invented to ſignify the production of an effect in the 
corporeal world, hoſe cauſe we ſee not, and for which we cannot account; then 
we fay, it came by chance, as though there was no cauſe of it. Chances ar accidents 
are ſuch events as we ſee not the train of cauſes which produce them. But in the 
acts of the will there is nothing can be aſcribed to chance, for the will irſelf is the 


obvious cauſe of it's own determinations. | | 

The word chance always means ſomething done without deſign. Chance and de- 
ſign ſtand in direct oppolition to each other; and conſequently chance can never be 
properly applied to acts of the will, which is the ſpring of all deſign, and which de- 
ligns to chuſe whatſoever it doth chuſe, whether there be any ſuperior fitneſs in the 
thing it chuſes or go; and it deſigns to determine itſelf to one thing where two 
licgs perfectly equal are propoſed, merely becauſe it will. 

Nor can I. chink of any way to refute this doctrine which I have here propoſed, 
unleſs we could prove that amongſt all the infinite mediums which may appear to 
the human or the divine mind.cowards the attainment. of any propoſed end, there are 
no two mediums that are equal, or which cannot be — accommodated to 


their own purpoſes: And I think this is more than any man can prove. But this 
introduces the laff objeflion. ü me (ap Any m ä | 


Vol. VI. | Ffrf Objection 
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 ObjeAtion VI. If we may judge of things by the niceſt obſervations chat we can 
poſſibly make among all the beings we know or converſe” with, there is no ſuch 
| thing in nature, nor ever was, as two things propoſed to the will of God or man 
which are perfectly equal or indifferent, or wherein every circumſtance was fo en- 
tirely alike, that there is no reaſon for the will to incline'to one ſide rather than the 
other. There is no ſuch thing as two leaves of à tree exactly alike; you may travel 


* 


and ſearch till your feet and your eyes ake, aud never find them. Even in two 


ains of ſand, of two drops of milk or water, microſcopes will always ſhew you 
Bae difference; and therefore this doctrine of two or more things per ctly equal is 
founded upon a mere imaginary ſuppoſition,” and the hypotheſis that is built upon it 
cannot ſtand. th te W ee . . oy eee de 
 Anfiver. What if there are no two leaves of trees, no two grains of fand, or drops of 
water or n. Ik perfectly alike; becauſe they are all compounded bodies? Yer in two 
bodies perfectly ſimple, ſuch as two pieces of ſolid matter without a pore; there may 
de perfect equality and likeneſs. And ſurely if not in fact, yet in the divine idea of 
bles there may be many parts of matter perfectly like and equal. If we are al- 
fowed to talk of two” diſtinct parts of time, or diſtinct parts of ſpace in which the 
world might have been created, it muſt be confeſſed" that theſe parts of ſpace ot 
time are perfectly alike, and conſequently that the determination che will of God 
to create the world in one of theſe parts of time or ſpace rather than another, was 
entirely from his own Will. r „ en 
If one would deſcend to the minute ſpecific particles of which diſtinct bodies are 
compoſed, we ſhould ſee abundant reaſon to believe there are thouſands of ſuch little 
particles or atoms of matter, which are perfectly equal and alike, and could give no 
diſtinct determination to the will of God where to place them. Is it not acknow: 
ledged by philoſophers that the different kinds of bodies are made up of corpuſcles, 
of different ſhapes and different ſizes ; but that eich particular kind is made of ſimilar 
corpuſcles, drt equal alſo? Thus for inſtance, the particles of common water 
have ſome eſſential difference from the particles of oil, bloud, quickſilyer, animal 
or vegetable juices, and other liquids; but they are, in a great meaſure, if not uni- 
verſally, ſimilar among themſelves: Now if we conſider the immenſe quantity 
of pure water which is in this world, and the innumerable ſmall” eſſential particles 
that compoſe it, is there not abundant reaſon to ſuppoſe that millions of theſe parti- 
cles are equal and alike, rather than to imagine that God the Creator took ſpecial 
care that among the innumerable millions of theſe aqueous particles which he made 
in all the rivers and oceans in the world, there ſhould not be two of them alike 
and equal; and yet that all of them ſhould be ſo nearly equal, and ſo much alike, 
as to diſtinguiſh them from the particles of all other bodies? 
We might ufe the ſame fort of — concerning the particles that compoſe 
air, light, ſun- beams, concerning earth, ſand, ſtone and chalk; concerning graſs, 
herbs, leaves and trees; the hair, ſkin, fleſh and bones of animals, and all other 
ſpecific particles of bodies whether ſolid or fluid, that compoſe this lower world: 
We might aſcend to the ſun, the vaſteſt of all bodies, and conſider the infinite 
myriads of luminous or fiery particles which go to compoſe it, or which have been 
iſſuing from it every moment fince it's creation, and all theſe perhaps are vaſtly more 
in number than go to c fe all the planets put together, and then enquire - whe- 
ther there are not two of all theſe particles exactly alike : This argument would run 
through the whole univerſe of the planetary worlds, with all their contents and in- 
habitants; and can we ſupoſe that the Creator took ſuch exact care as never to make 
two particles of any body perfectly equal and ſimilar, and at the ſame time Nr = 
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dock cafe to malke each of them ſo nearly equal and ſimilar, as to keep all the par- 
ticles of one ſpecies of bodies in ſhape and ſize ſufficiently diſtin from the parti- 


cles that compoſe every other ſpecies? He that can ſuppoſe this, plainly appears to 
ſerve an hypotheſis. 7 ben ans Ae 
It is evident enough that the objector's ſuppoſition, that there are no two things 
equal and alike, is only brought in to oppoſe this doctrine which I have laid down, 
and that without any proof, or indeed probability: And the ſuppoſition that there 
are ot may be a mukitude of things which are entirely alike and equal, is certainly a 
poſſible thing, and vaſtly the more probable of the two. If we had no proof of it, 
yet the various difficulties or ſeeming abſurdities that preſs hard upon the contrary 
ſuppolition, - Viz. that no two things are equal, and that the will of God or man is 
always determined by ſome ſuperior fitneſs of things, would incline one to renounce 
that hypotheſis. Theſe will be repreſented at large in the next ſection. 
Since the firſt edition of this book an ingenious friend has propoſed this objection, 
viz. If God exerts his creating power, he hath ſome reaſon for it taken from the pre- 
ferableneſs of the exiſtence of, what. he, creates to it's non-exiſtence ; otherwiſe. he 
would never create at all. To this I anſwer, | | 
Anſwer. This is more than can be proved, for the non-exiſtence of that creature 
may be as fit in. itſelf as the exiſtence of it; and God might have created another 
being equally fit in the room of it, by the mere determination of his own will. 
My friend goes on, If of two poſſible objects equally fit to be choſen, he gives 
exiſtence to one, leaving the other in it's non-exiſtent ſtate, the reaſon of his creating 
but one is the — any good reaſon for creating of both, | 
| Anſwer. It is poſſible there might be equal reaſon for the creation of one or of 
both, that is, no reaſon. at all in ſuperior fitneſs: but the exiſtence of one rather than 
both may be entirely owing to the will of Gd. 5 
Or ſuppoſe God was determined by ſuperior fitneſs to create one out of two poſſi- 
bles rather than both, yet the exiſtence or the non exiſtence of either of them alone, 
may have equal fitneſs, though, the exiſtence of both ſhould be ſuppoſed unfit. But 
how ready are we to loſe and confound our thoughts in this abſtract reaſoning upon 
divine ideas and e are indeed too high and too hard or ; * * be- 
comes us not to he tg poſitive and preſumptuous upon either ſide of ſuch ſublime 
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be difficulties that" attend the contrary ſobeme. - 


i WO, dnnn 1 Da unden em r ier | 
W H EN ve enter into a narrow diſquiſition of the eternal counſels of God, 
and the determinations of his will, perhaps we ſhall find ſome difficulties 
preſſing us on all fides, which cannot be clearly and completely relieved by the un- 
derſtanding and reaſoning powers of man, -at- leaſt in this preſent ſtate, I do not 
pretend that my ſett of ſentiments is entirely free from all: But the chief difficulty 
1s to find any ſcheme which has leſs or fewer than this which I have repreſented. Till I 
lee that done, I think I muſt be content to abide where I am. It is poſſible I may 
meet with ſome new objections againſt mine, which I had not thought of before; 
but while every ſcheme has ſome: hardſhips, I perſuade myſelf that k potheſis may 
ſtill. be allowed to come neareſt to the truth, which has the leaſt and feweſt difficul- 
ues attending it. But when the difficulties are many more and greater which hang 
upon any one human ſcheme than do 27 — we are naturally led to W 
1 dat 
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ut if it be allowed, that in any of theſe minute and inconſiderable things, God 
may determine freely and mercly by his own will without ſuperior fitneſs, why may 
he not determine ten thouſand other things, which ſeem to us of greater importance, 
merely by his own will without ſuperior fitneſs? | | | 
But on the contrary, if God cannot do any thing without the view of ſuperior fit- 
neſs, this diffi will extend to the affairs of human nature alſo, and to the works 
of providence, „ 8 grace, as well as to the inanimate world and God's 
creating influences. The Americans and the Hottentors could not have been formed 
otherwiſe than under ſuch ſpecial diſadvantages; nor could Great-Britain have had 
the goſpel withheld from it one moment longer. Nor indeed, according to this 
ſcheme, could God have withheld his Son from being ſent to redeem the world, nor 


withheld his Spirit with all it's gifts and influences from the inhabitants of this 4 
nor have omitted any one miracle towards the ion of this goſpel for the 
it's ſuperior fitneſs. 


will of God was abſolutely determined to do all thi * 

What ſtrange doctrine is this, contrary to all our 1 of the dominion of God? 
Does it not deſtroy the glory of his liberty of choice, and take away from the 
Creator and governor and benefactor of the world, that moſt free and ſovereign 
agent, all the glory of this ſort of freedom? Does it not ſeem to make him a kind 
ot intelligent inſtrument of eternal neceflity, an almoſt mechanical medium of fate, 
and introduce Mr. Hobbes's Yoftrine of fatality and neceſſity into all things that God 
hath to do with? Doth it not ſeem to repreſent God as a being of vaſt underſtanding 
and conſcioufneſs, as well as of power and efficiency, but ſtill ro leave him without 
a will to chuſe among all the objects within his view ? In ſhorr, it ſeems to make the 
bleſſed God à fort of almighty miniſter of fate under it's univerſal and ſupreme in- 


fluence. Thus ſpeaks the heathen ſtoic in a tragedy : 


* Quæ nexa ſuis currunt cauſis 


Non licet ipſum vertifle Jovem.” Seneca, 


« Thus cauſes run, a lo! connected train; 
Not Fove himſelf can th eternal chain.” 


ur e of che ancients, that * fate was above 
Is it not abundantly better to ſuppoſe that among the infinite variety of poſſibles in 
the ſurvey of the great God, there might be many ſchemes of grand 75 and 
many mediums of accompliſhment, both in the and minuter parts of them, 
which might be equally fit and proper? And that by his own will determined 
which ſcheme hewouls Chu, which medium he would make uſe of to bring it 
. eee or rendered this 8 . 
come, it I may ſo expreſs it, more fit and good, is, agreeable 
his own them ? So a man, when he has once choſen 8 
of many which he p to himſelf, and all which before appeared to him to be 
equally good, makes that which he has choſen particularly more quotient grod 
to himſelf by his choice of it, and for ever aſter prefers it becauſe his own. wilt has 
actually choſen it: He delights. in his own. free choice. | 
ObjeRtion, © Perhaps it may be replied here, that even 


83 


that T have propoſed, all thoſe things are allowed to be eternally unchangeably 
neceſſary in which God beholds a fuperior fitneſs; and theſe perbaps are far mare 


_ . or a few ſuch inſtances in God's works do not infer fatality, why ſhould\many or all infer it ? 


40 The difficulties that attend the contrary ſebeme. Sect. VII. 
in number than thoſe which haye no ſuch ſuperior, fitneſs, or which in themſelves 
are equal and indifferent: And then it will follow that even in this ſcheme of mine, 
fatality is introduced into far the greateſt parts of the works of God. * For if there 
be the leaſt iy 5 of inequality in any two or more objects, the divine wiſdom be- 
holds it, and finds out the ſuperior. fitneſs, / and is determined thereby: And then 
probably there are but few things left which have ſuch a perfect equality in them, as 
to be the objects. of free choice: All the reſt is mere fate. 

Anſwer. But to this I anſwer, That if we ſuppoſe no more than two different 
ſorts of worlds to have had equal fitneſs in the divine view, before he choſe to create 
one of them, together with the creatures and the inhabitants in them, then it fol- 
lows that every creature and every circumſtance of every creature in this one univerſe 
or world, which God has actually choſen and created, were all matters of indifference, 

and conſequent]y were the object of his free choice: For though every creature in 
this univerſe, or the world which. is now made, ſhould be allowed to have a ſuperior 
fitneſs with regard to the place it holds in this preſent univerſe, which is very impro- 
bable, and more than can be proved, yet I think we muſt own that every individual 
part or creature of this world, together with this world itſelf, once ſtood in the view 
of God as a matter of mere indifference, and an object of free choice, ſince another 
ſort of world might have been created, with all it's different parts, creatures or in- 
habitants. | 

We might proceed further, and ſay the ſame concerning every ſingle planet, and 
the —— or inhabitants in it, and perhaps concerning every wy — of land, 
every mountain, every iſland, every ſea and river in any of theſe planets, that they 
might have been altered as to ſome atoms or drops that compoſe them, though the 
other parts of that planetary world had been the _ And this reaſonable ſuppoſi- 
tion provides 8 enough for the divine choice, and the freedom of the will of 
God to exert itſelf. | NES: | 3 

We might alſo deſcend to much minuter parts of the creation, to every tree, and 
leaf, and flower, to every plant and animal, to every feather and hair of fowl and 
beaſt, as well as to the inanimate parts of any of theſe globes: There does not ſeem 
to be an abſolute neceſſity that every minute part, and pore and fibre of every 
ſpecies and of every individual ſhould be Ne what they now are, even though 
the chief part of the form of each of them were the ſame as it is: And this will ſtill 
provide new objects for the choice of God, and his perfect liberty. Thus his actions 
of free choice in our world will be vaſtly more numerous than thoſe to which he is 

any way determined by a ſuperior 3 1 ane W t 
Nay, every act of God and his determination of any or every circumſtance re- 
lating to every creature in the preſent univerſe, will be an act of his free choice or 

liberty of indifference, if we allow, as I ſaid before, but two general ſchemes of a 


3 Ccreable 


* Another objeAtion is raiſed here : If there be any one thing to Which God is influenced by ſuperior 
fitneſs, this is fatality : and if ſach a fatality be allowed in one thing why-may it not in all? Or if one 


Anſwer I. As we do not charge the doctrine of fatality on men upon a ſuppoſition of ſome of ro 
litions or actions of men to be determined neceſſarily, fince the reſt and greateft part are free, ſo neither 
can fatality be charged on God, ſince the chief and largeſt part of his actions * ad extra” are free alſo, an 
will appear further in what follows. F A © 76 EY 

' Anſwer II. M hatſoever ideas or. propoſitions, whatſoever eternal truths, or rules of victue wag be ne- 


ceſſary in the divine mind, yet there is not ſo much as the real exiſtence of one creature . on 
fatality is utterly excluded ; fince all created beings are contingent till the will of God determine them in 
exiſtence, See difficulty I. preceding. See alſo ; anſwer to the objection in this very page. 


do be don 
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creable univerſe to have been equally fit; even though every particular part of eachi 
univerſe were ſuppoſed to be neceſſary to it's own whole, and therefore ſupremely fi 
in that particular univerſe, if language will allow ſuch an expreſſion. ' This doctrine 
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therefore is fo far from fatality in every part of it, that it makes every 
exiſtent being in the preſent natural world the object of God's free choice. Us 
Difficulty II. According to this 3 ſcheme, that is, if one ſingle thing be the 
only fitteſt, and if God be determined neeeſſarily to this one thing, then the free grace 
and goodneſs of God, and the ſpecial thankfulneſs of man for his benefits, ſeem to be 
much diminiſhed, and in ſome meaſure precluded : For in this view of things, God 
could not beſtow one'grain of favour more or leſs upon any creature than he hath 
done; nor could he have choſen any other object for the exerciſe of his mercy and 
goodneſs, either among the varieties of the animal or intellectual creatures than what 
he his choſen. © And would not this take away a great part of my obligation to 
thankfulneſs for any of his benefits, and in ſome- meaſure cancel my obligations to 
thank him for his cheice of me to be the object of them, if I muſt believe that God: 
could not have withheld theſe benefits from me, nor could have choſen any other 
object for thoſe bleſſings which he has made me partaker of, nor given me a grain 
leſs of any good thing which I enjoy relating to this life or another? 3 1 
It is true, you will ſay, God has done me as mueh good as he could do, and 
therefore I am under the higheſt obligations to him: Bur let it be remembered alſo, 
if I may dare to expreſs the conſequence of this __ that he has made me as 
unhappy as he could make me, according to this ſcheme, and ſee whether this does 
not diminiſh or vacate a great part of this obligation. | 17 21 
Will not this deſtroy, or at leaſt vaſtly abate the reaſons of gratitude and love to 
God in thoſe who receive his favours, when kings and flaves, rich men and beg- 
gars, ſtrong men and . creatures whoſe lite is filled with pain and poverty, 
or whoſe whole period of life is affluence and eaſe, were diſtinguiſhed only and neceſ- 
ſarily by the ſuperior fitneſs of their circumſtances ? What is there of free mercy in 
his diſpoſal of henefits ? What can we find of mercy in the decree or providence of 
God, which diſtinguiſhes the happy from the miſerable ? What is it that raiſes them 
above the others, but that God was neceſſarily determined to divide theſe diſtinct 
portions to them all by the ſuperior fitneſs of things? And have not Abrabam the 
friend of God, David the king, Paul the apoſtle, Sir J/aac Newton: the philoſophen, 
Judas the traytor,  Irus the cripple,” Davus the ſlave, and Fack Adams the ideot, all 
equal reaſon. of thankfulneſs to the free bounty of their maker, ſince ſa far as he 
acted in their compoſition of mind or body, or in their original circumſtances of life, 
he determined each in ſuch a particular manner: becauſe his own will was thus neceſ- 
ſarily determined, and 2 he could not have done otherwiſe. | 
Difficulty III. If there be but one ſuch ſuperior fitneſs among all the ends and 
means which ate in the comprehenfive ſurvey of God, and if God be under an unalte- 
rable neceſſity of determining according to this ſuperior fitneſs, thence it will follow that 
every thing poſſible is neceſſary, and every thing that is not neceſſary is impoſſible. 
There is ſcarce any real difference between / things. neceflary and things: poſſible, 
even in the view of God himſelf, according to this-ſcheme of all things being deter- 
mined. by fupreme fitneſs. The difference is chiefly in our apprehenſion; by reaſon . 
of our ſhort · ſighted views of things, ho cannot diſcover this ſuperior-fitnels... Bur 
in reality, and in the fight of God, according to this hypotheſis, nothing is poſſible 


creature or 


e by God himſelf but what hath this ſuperior-fitneſs, and that is always 
neceſſary, and muſt be done. W 1 2 4 


- And 
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And according to this opinion alſo, what is not neceſſary is really impoſſible, a 
can never come into exiſtence, becauſe it has not this ſuperior fitneſs. 4 — 
of thinking, there neither is, nor ever was a medium between the neceſſity of whit 
is future, and the impoſſibility of that which is not future, ſince there is but one fitteſt 
ble, and always was fo. Now does not this appear ſtrange and incredible rang 
I know it will be objected here, that this way of talking confounds metaphyſical 
neceſſity with moral neceſſity, which are —_— things. . A metaphyſical ne- 
cCeſſity, ſay ſome, is a neceſſity ariſing from the eſſence or nature of things, and takes 
place only where the oppoſite implies a.contradiftion ; ſo all the ſemidiameters of a 
circle are neceſſarily equal, becauſe it is inconſiſtent in the nature of things they 
ſhould be unequal. But a moral neceſſity is that whereby a moſt. wiſe being is ne- 
ceſſarily led to chuſe that which is beſt, or to act that which is fitteſt. Now in this 
view there is a wide difference, ſay they, betwixt things neceſſary and poſſible, that 
is, things that are metaphyſically poſſible and which are morally neceſſary. A thing 
is faid to be metaphyſically poſſible wherein there is no inconſiſtence in the nature of 
things, and ſuch are ten thouſand eſſences which yer ſhall never exiſt : And this is 
very different from a thing which is morally neceſſary, that is, which an all wiſe 
being wills and chuſes out of ten thouſand ſuppoſed poſſibles, becauſe of it's ſuperior 
fitneſs, even though divine wiſdom cannot chuſe otherwiſe. But to this I anſwer, 
Anſwer. That 1n philoſophical ſtriftneſs and the truth of thi this moral neceſ- 
ſity and impoſſibility, and this metaphyſical neceſſity and im ility will appear to 
be very nezr a-kin: And though there may be ſome difference between theſe two ne- 
ceflaries, viz. moral and metaphyſical, as to the immediate and proxime cauſe and 
reaſon of their neceſſity, yet the neceſſity of both of them is a phyſical or natural neceſ- 
ſity, they are both equally ſtrong and unalterable, and the original cauſe and reaſon why 
both of them are neceſſary, lies in the very nature of things, I might ſay the ſame 
alſo concerning their impoſſibility : As for example; if the being A cannot poſſibly 
exiſt becauſe it carries in it ſome ideas or properties which are naturally inconſiſtent, 
fo neither can B poſſibly exiſt, becauſe it doth not carry in it a ſuperior fitneſs ; fince, 
according to this hypotheſis, it is inconſiſtent with the nature of the all-wiſe God to 
make B exiſt, becauſe it was not ſupremely fit; and it is inconſiſtent in the nature of 
things that B ſhould ever come into exiſtence, becauſe it wanted one property neceſ- 
fary to the poſſibility of it's exiſting, and that is ſupreme fitneſs : Thus from the 
very nature of God, and from the nature of things, it is impoſſible that B ſhould 
ever exiſt. And how much does this differ from a natural or phyſical impoſſibility ? 
Hence it appears, according to this hypotheſis, that it was true from eternity that 
every thing was naturally impoſſible which had not in it's nature this ſuperior fitnels ; 
and if it had in it's nature this ſuperior fitneſs, then it was not only poſſible, but had 
a ſort of natural neceſſity to exiſt, which was the thing I undertook to prove, and 
which is the difficulty under which this opinion ſtill ſeems to labour, notwithſtanding 
Diffi IV. Another difficulty that ſeems to bear hard upon this hypotheſis, 
of this being determined by ſuperior fitneſs,” is this, viz. Then there would 
be ſcarce any real difference between the moral and the poſitive laws of God. The 
one would be every whit as neceſſary as the other, both in themſelves as laws, and 
with regard to God the law-giver: Forif all the poſitive commands and inſtitutions 
of God are given becauſe he ſaw an antecedent fitneſs and goodneſs in them ſuperior 


to any other commands that could be given at that time, and in thoſe 1 
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and if all his moral commands are given upon the ſame reaſon, will it not follow that 7 


the poſitive laws are as neceſſary for that time and thoſe circumſtances as the moral 
laws are in all times and circumſtances ? I ſay, allowing this difference, that the mo- 
ral commands are neceſſary at all times and occaſions, and the poſitive only on ſome 
particular occaſions. And upon this hypotheſis, it is no. more in the power of God * 
to have altered the poſitive commands on thoſe particular occaſions, than it is in his 
' power to change the moral commands on any occaſion whatſoever. Then every pin 
and tack in the tabernacle of Moſes, every little punctilio and circumſtance in all the 
levitical rites of purification and facrifice, every colour and thread which is of divine 
appointment in the curtains of the tabernacle, or the veſtments of the prieſt, were as 
neceſſary at that time and place as the ten commands, or any rule of virtue and piety 
whatſoever ; ſince they did neceſſitate and determine the will of God to appoint them 
by his ſeeing a ſuperior fitneſs and goodneſs in them all. | 
It is true indeed, we who are ſhort-ſighted creatures, and cannot penetrate fo far 
into the fitneſs or unfitneſs of things cannot find out the poſitive commands of God | 
by our reaſoning, as we can many of the greater and more obvious moral laws: yet 
et it be obſerved alſo, that theſe moral laws in ſome of the leſſer branches of them, 
and in their application to particular caſes, perhaps can hardly be found out by ous 
ſhort and feeble reaſonings ; and in this reſpect the difference between moral and po- 
ſtive laws would grow leſs and leſs, even with regard to us, till in many inſtances 
the difference would vaniſh. But with regard to God himſelf, and in the nature of 
things, they would be both equally neceſſary, and God could not appoint any of | 
them otherwiſe than he has done. a | | | 
Difficulty V. Then there would be no ſuch thing as any liberty of choice and 
indifference in the world, or at leaſt only among imperfe& intelligent beings who 
are endowed. with wills, and that but ſeldom too: And this very liberty would ariſe 
merely from their imperfection, that is, becauſe in ſome things they could not find 
the ſuperior fitneſs, ſince they cannot extend their knowledge deep and wide enough 
to ſee all the fitneſſes and unfitneſſes of things. For according to this ſcheme, all the 
decrees and actions of God the moſt ſpirit, about himſelf, or about his crea- 
tures, would be ever neceſſary ; and all the material creation, the whole univerſe of 
bodies, and every natural motion therein, ſo far as ordained by God even in their 
remoteſt cauſes, would be neceſſary from the beginning to the end of all things: 
And a very wiſe man who ſees the fitneſſes of things, would have ſcarce any thing of 
this —_— for he-would be always neceſſarily determined in his choice by this ſu- 
perior fitneſs, " ee} | | 
But let us think a little further on this point: If this opinion were true in the whole 
ſcheme, and all ſpirits, perfect or imperfect, were neceſſarily determined to act ac- 
cording as things appeared fit or unfit to the mind, and if theſe appearances were 
the neceſſary reſult of the ſituation of man or other intelligent. creatures, whether: 
wiſe or unwiſe, among a variety of objects; then, 1 think, there would be no free- 
dom of choice, no liberty of indifference at all, no proper ſelf-determining power, 
eiter in heaven or earth, either in God, angels or men, but all would be one huge 
ſcheme of fatality both in the intellectual and material world. r 
Shall it be replied here, what ? Is there no liberty of indifference to be found amy 
where but where the objects are entirely equal? Have I not liberty of choice, when 
chuſe one houſe” to dwell in, or prefer one piece of cloth to wear rather than ano- 
ther, becauſe J find one better and fitter for my uſe than another? Does not all the 
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world call this a liberty of choice, and proper freedom of the will, nowichſta din 
the ſuperior eee er motives that inclined me to chuſe this and reſuſe = 5 
I anſwer, and allow this to be a proper freedom or liberty of choice, ſuppoſing the 
will only to be directed and inclined by theſe motives, and not powerfully and ne- 
ceſſarily determined by them. But if once we aſſert the will to be neceſſarily deter- 
mined by theſe motives, then it has no proper ſelf · determining power in theſe in- 
ſtances, and the very idea of proper liberty: vaniſhes and is loſt. | And indeed what 
great difference will there be between matter and ſpitit, if both are determined to 
| move or act only by external influences? Both would be unactive or incapable of 
ſelf. activity; but one would have a conſciouſneſs of it's actions which the other has 
nor. 54 "ry 
s it not much better therefore to ſuppoſe, that the influence of motives in the un- 
derſtanding reaches no further than to direct the will, without à certain or neceſſary 
determination of it, whereſoever there are motives ariſng from ſuperior fitneſs ? And 
may we not reaſonably conceive both in this univerſe, as well as in the world of poſ- 
ſibles, that there are millions of objects wherein this ſuperior fitneſs either is not, 
or does not appear; and here is ſtill a larger ſpace for the exerciſe of perfect freedom 
of choice, and wherein the will is determined by nothing but itſelf. 

Difficulty VI. It may be conſidered as another difficulty and hardſhip which 
would attend this opinion, that there are a great number of | ſcriptures which would 
have a moſt abſurd ſound, if they were to be interpreted upon this foot, viz. the ne- 
ceſſary determination of the will of God in every thing by the antecedent and ſupe- 
rior fitneſs of things. There is no act of providence or grace which the ſcripture 

' repreſents as a free favour of the bleſſed God, but would be hereby made neceſſary, 
and God would be limited to that one object and that one action. Let us conſider 
a few particulars. | 1 

Numb. iv. 37. Moſes ſaith to the Iſraelites, * Becauſe he loved thy fathers, 4- 
brabam, Iſaac and Jacob, therefore he choſe their ſeed after them: But in truth, 
according to this doctrine, he loved them becauſe they were the fitteſt for his love, 
and God could not do otherwiſe; and he choſe them and their ſeed, becauſe he 
could make no other choice. | rj 8a 10 v. 

Deuter. xxi. 5. The prieſts the ſons of Levi, the Lord thy God hath 
choſen to miniſter unto him; that is, becauſe he ſaw ſuch a ſuperior fitneſs in the 
ſons of Levi, that he could not chuſe any other tribe. 155 A 

1 Sam. x. 24. God choſe Saul to make him a king, but he was determined to it 
by the ſuperior fitneſs of this choice. 1 | 

Pſal. cxxxii. 13. The Lord hath choſen Sion, he hath deſired it for his habi- -M 
tation ;** that is, becauſe he ſaw it ſo fit, that he could not chu any other dwelling 
in that age. : Js. 1 | | it's 8 

I Coriath. i. 27. © God hath choſen the fooliſh things of this world, and the 
weak things, and things that are deſpiſed.” It is true, he gives a reaſon for it, viz. 1 
that he might confound the wiſe; cc. but then it is plain, he could not have choſen I : 
the aviſe, the mighty and the honourable. _ | Th. 2 

1 Theſſ. ii. 13. „God hath from the beginning choſen you to: falyation ; | 


that is, becauſe it was ſo ſupremely fit, that he 'could not paſs you by without » 
| How frequent is the expreſſion in ſcripture of God's chuſing this or that —.— Fn 
thing, this or that family or nation, for particular purpoſes in his. providence | : 
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grace? And it is repreſented ſtill as a matter of free favour * interpretation | _ 
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{nterpretation, there is nb true Iiberty of choice or free thercy in all theſe things, ſince 
there was ſuth 4 ſup 1 — on that ſide, that it was not poffible for God to have 
mined of C a 3 | 
bur kt roceed to ſome other texts. Eph. ii. 4. God who is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he loved us,—hath quickened us her with Chrif 
But according to this opinion, he could not poſſibly have loved the Ephefians leſs than 
he did, not let thetn go on in their death of treſpaſſes and fins without quickening 
of Tim. i. 13. * 1 was before a blaſphemer and a perſecutor, faith St. Paul, 
but 1 obtained thercy — —and the grace of God, was exceeding abundant. But 
this opinion would interpret the words, that God could not withhold mercy from 
me, and therefore I obtained it: and the grace of God was exceeding abundant 
to me, becauſe it was not poffible it ſhould have been lefs. | 
Romans ix. 23, 24. * That he tight make known the riches of his glory on the 
veſſels of mercy—=—not of the jero only, but alſo of the gentiles :* Bur this opinion 
obſcures theſe tiches of glorious grace, by ſhewing that God could chuſe no other 
veſſels of mercy but the jews of old time, and the gentiles afterward, and in that pro- 
rtion in which he choſe them. | | 
Rontant x. 20. % Iſmiab grows very bold and faith, I was found of them that 
fought me not;“ that is, God was neceffatily determined by the ſuperior and ante 
cedent firnefs of things to be found of thoſe who never ſought him. — | 
And if we read thæ whole ninth chapter to the Romans, we find God is there repre- 
ſented as making a diſtinction of mercy between Jaar and mal, between Jacob 
and Eſau, between the jews and gentiles, fifſt in favour of the jews, and afterwards 
tejecting the jeres, and receiving the gentiles: Let theſe texts be conſtrued in what 
ſenſe you pleaſe with regard to perſons, or families, or nations, or with regard to 
temporal, ſpiritnal, or eternal bleſſings, {till all are repreſented by the apoſtle as. 
inſtances of God's fovertign goodneſs and fpecial mercy, in the ftee choice of ſome, 
and the neglecting of others. But accotding to this opinion, there is no ſuch thing. 
as liberty of choice or indifference with God in any of theſe actions; for he cou 
have ated no otherwiſe than he did in any one punctilio of grace or providence : 
His will was neceſſarily determined as to all his benefits of every kind, and to the 
ſons who were objects of * antecedent ſupetior fitneſs, ſo that he could not 
ave beſtowed nor withheld theſe bleffings in any other manner than he has with- 
held or beſtowed them. | | PET a ay is 
grant always, and have always granted, that whereſoever there is ſuch an ante- 
cedent ſuperior fitneſs of things, God acts according to it, ſo as never to contradict 
n; and particularly in all his juditial proceedings as a governor and diftributer of 
rewards and puniſhments, he has a cotiftant regard to vice and virtue, to ſuperior 
frneſs and unfitneſs, though he may reward or rather beſtow beyond our merit, or 
he may puniſh leſs. And even in acts of mere bounty and free goodneſs, we muſt 
aways grant and ſuppoſe hirn never to act what is not fir. Vet we may alſo ſup- 
pole, when we conſider God as a benefactor, that in his infinite ſurvey of things, 
there may be a thouſand equally fit objects for"rhis goodneſs, and a thouſand equal. 
vahs of manifeſting it. Now this reabtabte ſuppoſition leaves him a very large 
teld for the exerciſe of his ſovereign goodneſs and pleaſure, and the free dererimi- 
ations of his will and choice, both as to the bleffings which he beſtows, and the- 


j 


perſons or nations on Whotm he beftows: them. 


Let us take one further ſtep, and ſhew that even the grace of Got in ſending his: 
dun Son to redeem us, is much obſcured by this opinion of the conſtant. determina- 
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tion of the will of God by ſome ſuperior fitneſs... Zobn iii. 16. God ſo lowed the 


that is, according to this opinion, God ſo great- 


world that he gave his oy n whoſoever believeth on him ſhould 
ife; 


not periſh, but have etern 


ly loved the world of mankind becauſe he ſaw it antecedently moſt fit for his love, 


and therefore could not love it leſs; and he gave his only begotten Son, becauſc he 
{aw it ſo ſupremely fit, that he could not withhold him; and he made this covenant 
of grace and | of ſalvation, ** that whoſoever believeth in him ſhould not 
periſh,” becauſe this propoſal was fo ſupremely fit alſo, that it was not poſſible for 


him to make any other covenant or any other propoſal of ſalvation. _ 


Verſe 17. © God ſent not his Son to condemn the world,” that is, becauſe he 
ſaw it unfit that he ſhould do fo, and therefore he could not have ſent his Son on 
this dreadful errand. 1 | 
| Romans v. 8. God commendeth his love towards us, in that while we were—ſin- 
ners Chrift died for us; but according to this doctrine he was ſo neceffarily deter- 
mined to give. this particular inſtance of love to ſinners, and to ſave them in this 
manner, that he could not have refuſed to give his Son to die for them. What con- 
trary turns would this ſort of philoſophy give to this moſt divine inſtance of free 
and rich mercy in all the bible? 1 3 

Give me leave at the end of this catalogue of ſcriptures, to cite two or three 
which repreſent to us in a more expreſs manner, that the will of God often determines 
itſelf with ſuch a ſuppoſition of ſuperior fitneſſes, that he may diſplay his own god- 


head, and the independence is actions. Rom. ix. 15, cited from Exod. 


xxxiii. 19. I will make all my goodneſs to paſs before thee, and I will proclaim 
the name of the Lord before thee: and I will be gracious to whom [I will be gra- 
cious, and I will ſhew mercy on whom I will ſhew mercy.” Now, as the name of 
the Lord is I am what I am, or I will be what 1 will be,” Exod. iii. 14. fo his 
correſpondent character in matters of pure grace and bounty is, & I will do what [ 
will do ;“ that is, the will of God in matters of mere 2 is a ſelf-governing 
principle, and is determined only by itſelf in his moſt free and ſovereign inſtances of 
grace and bleſſing ; he hath no other determination but what ariſes from within 
himſelf, even the good-pleaſure of his own will. | | | | 

How often is this thought repeated in the word of God ? How frequently is this 
given as the only reaſon of his conduct, in his works of creation, and in his diſtri- 


' butions of bleſſings in the kingdom of providence- and the kingdom of grace? 


Matth. xi. 26. Even ſo, Father, becauſe it pleaſed thee.” Rev. iv. 11. Thou 
haſt created all things, O Lord, and for thy pleaſure they are and were created. 
Ja. xlvi. 9, 10. * 1 am God, and none elſe——1 will do all my pleaſure.” Matt. xx. 
14, 15. ls it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own? I will give to this 
laſt even as unto thee.” Rom. ix. 18. He hath mercy on whom he will.” —The bleſ- 
ſed God, conſidered as a Creator and as a benefactor, worketh all things according 
to the counſel of his own will; in a thouſand inſtances his own will is his counſellor : 
He acts · according to the good-pleaſure of his will which he hath purpoſed within 
himſelf.” Eph. i. 3, 9, 11. het 160 | 
And here let me conclude with the words of St. Paul, Rom. xi. 33, 36. who, 2 
he had been tracing out the methods of the conduct of God towards the jews an 
gentiles, leaves the ſprings and reaſons of them all entirely within himſelf, and adores 
the great incomprehenſible ; Ho unſearchable are his judgments, and his my 
aſt finding out! Of him, and by him, and for him are all things; to whom be glory | 
or ever and ever, Amen, n 765 kk 
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H E late controverſies about the important doctrine of the trinity, have en- 
77 multitudes of chriſtians in a freſn ſtudy of that ſubject; and amongſt 
the reſt I thought it my duty to review my opinions and my faith, 

In my younger years, when I endeavoured to form my judgment on that article, 
the ſocinians were the chief or only ee opponents. * a honeſt ſearch of 
the ſcripture, and a compariſon of their notions with it, I wondered how it was 

ſſible for any perſon to believe the bible to be the word of God, and yet to be- 

ieve that Jeſus Chriſt was a mere man. So perverſe and prepoſterous did their ſenſe 
of the ſcripture appear, that I was amazed how men, who pretended to reaſon above 
their neighbours, could wrench and ſtrain their underſtandings, and ſubdue their 
aſſent to ſuch interpretations. And I am of the ſame mind till. | 

But while I was then eftabliſhing my ſentiments of the deity of the Son and Spirit 
by the plain expreſſions of ſcripture, and the aſſiſtance of learned writers, I was led 
eaſily into the ſcholaſtic forms of explication ; this being the current language of ſe- 
veral centuries. And thus unawares I mingled thoſe opinions of the ſchools, with 
the more plain and ſcriptural doctrine, and thought them all neceſſary to my faith, 
as thouſands had done before me. | 

When I lately reſumed this ſtudy, I found that the refiners of the arian hereſy 
had introduced a much more plaufible ſcheme than that of Socinus. While I read 
ſome of theſe writers, I was ſo much diveſted of prejudice, and fo ſincerely willing 
to find any new light, which might render this ſublime doctrine more intelligible, 
that ſome perſons would have charged me with lukewarmneſs and indifference. But 
I thiak my heart was upright in theſe enquiries. - And as the reſult of my ſearch, 
I muſt ſay, that I am a Neafaft and fincere believer of the godhead of Chrift ſtill. 
For though theſe authors give a rational and ſucceſsful turn to ſome places of ſcrip- 
ture, which I thought once did contain a ſubſtantial argument for that truth, yet 
there was never any thing that I could find in theſe new writings, that gave me a fa- 
tisfying anſwer to that old, that general and extenſive argument for the deity of the 
Son and Spirit, which I have propoſed in. it's cleareſt light in the eighth — 
The expreſſions of ſcripture on that head were fo numerous, fo evident, ſo firm and 
ſtrong, that I could not with any juſtice and reaſon enter into the ſentirfients of this 
new ſcheme. But after a due ſurvey of it, I was fully convinced, that the profeſ- 
ſors of it, who denied the Son and Spirit to have true and eternal godhead belong- 
ing to them, were ſo far departed from the chriſtian faith, 
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I render hearty thanks to God, who hath ſo guarded the freedom of my thoughts, 
as to keep them religiouſly ſubmiſſive to plain revelation ; and has made theſe later 
enquiries a means to eſtabliſh my faith in this bleſſed article; That the Father, Son 
and Spirit, are three perſons and one God, and to confirm it by juſter and brighter 
evidences, than I was poſſeſſed of before. 5 

But while I was engaged in this ſtudy, I found that the ſcholaſtic explication of 
this ſacred doctrine was not in all the parts of it ſo evidently revealed, and fo firm- 
ly grounded upon ſcripture as the plain doftrine itſelf, Thus while my faith grew 
bolder in this ſacred article, my aſſurance as to the modes of explication ſenſibly 
abated. Though none of the arian arguments could prevail againſt my belief of the 
true and eternal godhead ſubſiſting in three perſons, yet my thoughts were often 
embarraſſed about the co-eternal and co-equal ſonſhip of Cbriſ, and proceſſion of 
the holy Spirit, about the communication of the ſame infinite individual eſſence, 
or the conveyance of the ſame unoriginated and ſelf-exiſtent nature to two other di- 
ſtinct perſons in the godhead. I began to think that we had been too bold in our 
determinations of the modus” of this myſtery ; we had entered too far, and been 
too palitive in deſcribing the eternal and conſubſtantial generation of the Son, and 
ſpiration of the holy Ghoſt in the ſame numerical eſſence; and that we had made a 
particular detail of theſe incomprehenſibles too neceſſary a part of our creed. 
And eſpecially when I came to reflect, that there had been ſome other modes of 

explaining this ſacred article propoſed to the world, and ſome of them patronized by 
men of diſtinguiſhed learning — unblemiſhed piety, I found that theſe learned ſcho- 
laſtic forms and terms of explication were by no means neceſſary to ſupport the 
ſcriptural doctrine: I took notice alſo how much occaſion the unſkilful manage- 
ment of theſe artificial hypotheſes had given to the cavils of heretical wits, to blaſ- 
pheme the doctrine itſelf. 9 | 

I then conſidered with myſelf, how uſeful it might be to private chriſtians to have 
the plain naked doctrine of ſcripture concerning the trinity fairly drawn out, and 
ſet before their eyes with all it's divine vouchers : How much more eaſily they would 
embrace this article when they ſee the whole of it ſo expreſsly revealed: And though 
they might confeſs they knew not the way to explain it, yet perhaps they might be 
more firmly eſtabliſhed in the truth, and better guarded againſt temptations to he- 
reſy, than if it were ſurrounded and incorporated with hard words and learned ex- 
plications, which could not be proved with ſuch expreſs evidence from the word of 
God, which are confeſſed to be as unconceivable as the doctrine itſelf, and which 
had often miniſtered to ſtrife and controverſy. « | * 
I imagined alſo, that it would be an acceptable ſervice to the church of Chrif, 
if this ſublime and important doctrine were 88 down to a practical uſe, and 
our particular duties to the ſacred three, were diſtinctly declared and vindicated out 
of the holy ſcriptures; which is of far greater moment to our piety and ſalvation 
than any nice adjuſtment of all the myſterious circumſtances that relate to this ar- 
ticle in the theory of it. 8 
I knew of no treatiſe on this ſubject written in this manner, and therefore I at- 
tempted it. Now the reader will find theſe four things following deſigned and kept 
in view throughout this diſcourſe, viz. ] 7 | 

Firſt 


Let it be ever bee that both in the title, the ce, and' throughout the whole treatiſe, I 
take the word “' perſon” to fignify no more than a ſufficient Aiden between the ſacred three, to ſuſtain 
the diſtind characters and offices aſſgned to them in ſcripture, 
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I. To declare and ac ding bleſſed doctrine of the trinity, by plain and ex- 


preſs teſtimonies of ſeripture. As far as I was capable, I would this truth ap- 


pear to the world with as much evidence as it has appeared to me, that the ſame 


true ead belongs to Father, Son and Spirit, and yet that they are three ſuch di- 
_—_— or principles of action, as may reaſonably be called perſons. 

II. To deſcribe, according to the revelation of ſcripture, what are the ſame divine 
honors and duties that may be paid to the ſacred three; conſidered as one in — 
and what fre; the diſtinct perſonal duties and honors that we are required wo pay ibs 
each divine perſon, conſidered in their diſtinct characters and offices. 

Ul. To ſhew that all the neceſſary truths that relate to this doctrine may be 


believed, and all the neceſſary duties that flow from ic may be performed, without 
enquiring into any particular ſchemes to explain this great myſtery of godlineſs, or to 


determine the manner, how one God fubfiſts in three perſons.” To this end I have 
taken cara to avoid every argument, and cvrry ox 
thoughts to any one ſcheme of explication, or 
theſis. For Gate the doftrideof the trinity is ſo im 


to true chriſtianity, I would not willingly bring in any thing as a; 


neceſſary part of 
is dei e e be reckon and-pen feſſed by all who believe that 
the Son and Spirit are the true God, though they may fall ve nne diffe- 


rent ſentiments about the way of explaining | 


And in the laſt place, 2 atternpred i * all this in ſuch plain and- eaſy lan- 
Rue that every private chriſtian who reads this doctrine may underſtand it, ſo 
r 


as is neceſſary, may be eſtabliſhed in the ſcriptural proofs of it, and may have his 
faith ſecured in this day of temptation.  U 


proved an incumbrance and burden to their faith, r ra- 
ther than a ſupport of it. 203-24 21 


Having the viewwandidefigns use in ay ee the judicious debe will not 


wonder that I have omitted ſome: forms of argument, and ſome texts of ſcripture 
which have been often called into this ſervice. Sonie-of theſe aps would have 


led me to ſpeak of ſome . ſcheme of explicariots which! was contrary to my 
great delgn. Others did not 


of their arguments, yer I beg leave to produce none bot my on. And yet I may 
be bold to profeſs, = | believe this ſacred doctrine as firmly as thoſe who think: 
they 2 multitude of ſcriptures which” I han omitted: And | hope 
this may be a ſufficient apology, for any fucti'oraiſſions; 

tis a moſt unchatitable and unriglitesus thing. — a man a profeſſing and 
proving any article of faith in moſt language, and by convincing demon - 
(trations, that he ſfiould be ſuſpocted —— may becauſe he chuſes to leave 
out ſome public phraſes; 


or happens to drop war argument in that contro-" 
— or excuſes ſome doubtful text of ſcripture rb ſervice: And yet this hath 


n too often the ſhameful: practice, and the? — reproach of many chriſtians, in 
whom the fury of an ignorant zeal has prevailed above the — graces of light 


and love. 


At the ſame time I will take the freedom to declare, that when a man exce 


Pto 
* * argument for any ſacred mY feeble, and treats another with jeſt and 
H hh 


that would confine our 
flatily lead us intb any one hypo- 
DR OR ny 


this account I have been watchful 
againſt admitting thoſe latin and greet words and terms of att, which have too often 


tended to flatter the vanity of men, and make them learned in mere words and ſyl- 
lables, and which —＋ an 


ſtrike me with the — ſatisfactory evidence, as ſome 
of my fathers or brethren have found from them: And though I will not rob them 


raillery z 


. ˙ ! Romy ww 6 
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raillery; when he tells you this text is not authentic, and the other has quite a if. 
ferent ſenſe ; when he cavils at this term becauſe it is not preciſely and expteſtly 
written in ſcripture, and will expreſs the ſame truth in no terms at all, nor mention 
any one argument that is ſufficient to prove it, I think that man gives too juſt a ſuf. 
picion that he is no great friend to that doctrine; and if he ſhould tell me I have no 
reaſon to deny his orthodoxy, yet I am ſure at beſt, there is reaſon enough to doubt 
of his prudence. But to proceed to my deſign. | | | 

The method which I have choſen is what the learned called © analytic.” Begin- 
ning with the firſt and plaineſt principle of natural religion, and then, ſuppoſing 
an —_—_— wk I have attem 5 to lead my reader N to the moſt 
eaſy and yet moſt ſatisfying evidence is glorious of the J. Nor 
did 1 think it neceſſary 4 ſtand ſtill often to obſerve 4.) ate *bjedtion, 
For theſe: many times break in upon the order of a diſcourſe, and divert the mind 


from the train of argument; and as doctor Knight well obſerves in the preface to his 


late ſermons. on this:ſubje&t, 4 Objefting) is endleſs ; the purſuit of Which wearies 


the mind, draws it too far from the main argument, and is apt to leave it in con - 


fuſion and obſcurity. Honeſt hearts and common underſtandings, whoſe concern is 
greater to diſcern truth, than to know the multiform windings of error, being once 
convinced of the goodneſs of the proofs that infer a doctrine. will be ſatisfied there- 


with, though they be not qualified to return an anſwer to every objector: For they 


well W that objectians mult fall, where the proofs of à doctrine are clear and 
concluſive.“ C2431 ia 21 21563 £2 1 ine! Write 1 Ky Bs 203 
I conſeſs my thoughts ſometimes ran out too far in a defence of ſome occaſional 
itions, or incidental truths ; but upon a review 1 have cut them all off from 
the. body of this diſcourſe, leſt the thread of it ſhould be too much interrupted, and 
838 them to be publiſhed in diſtinct eſſays or diſſertations, if it be found 
E oonmdnmuan 3 bivcy negjo. awd doider ak © 2: 
After all our labours and ſtudies, it is the good Spirit of God alone, who can lea. 
us into all truth. If he pleaſe be can bleſs his little treatiſe which is the fruit of 
retirement, labour and prayer, and make it uſeful to inſtruct the ignorant, to ſettle 
the wavering, to guard thoſe that are tempted, and to recover thoſe that have gone 
aſtray. To this end I entreat my readers, that ſince it is but a little book, they 
would begin and read it through, that they may ſee. all the parts of it in their proper 
connexion. Then I preſume they will not take offence at any ſingle ſentence, which 
to the weaker chriſtian s.. Arty 
_ I conclude with an ardent addreſs tor heaven, that the ſacred myſteries of our re- 
ligion, and particularly this doctrine, which contains in it, and carries with it the 
ſubſtance and glory of the goſpel, may prevail over all the clouds and powers ot 
error. O may it never more be profaned by angry diſputes and. fruitleſs janglings 
But be humbly received and piouſly improved, in order to pay all neceſſary. honors 
and duties to the ſaered three, which is the great deſign for which this doctrine was 
revealed: And thereby- we ſhalli eftectually:ſecure and evidence our own intereſt 
in the grace of our Lord. Feſus Chriſt, the lave: of the Father, and the communion 


if ſeparated from the reſt of the work, might perhaps have given ſurprize or diſguſt 
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IN T R ODU STI O N. 


HERE were many thouſands of ſouls brought to the ſaving knowledge of 
God, and trained up for heaven hy the various revelations which God gave 
to mankind before our Lord Jeſus Chrift came into the world. His own counſels 
and contrivances wrought powerfully for the ſalvation both of the patriarchs and the 
jews under thoſe darker diſpenſations, without their particular and explicit know- 
ledge of thoſe divine methods whereby that very ſalvation was to be effected. Theſe 
were reſerved as a myſtery hidden from ages and generations to be revealed by the 
goſpel in theſe later times. Therefore the goſpel is called the © revelation of the 
myſtery which was kept ſecret ſince the world began, but now is made manifeſt by 
a clear interpretation of the ſcriptures of the prophers, and made known to all na- 
tions for the obedience of faith, Rom. xvi.) 25, 26. that is, that the nations might 
ſhew their obedience to a revealing God, by believing this doctrine now it is clearly 
revealed, and the prophets are explained. | 

It is the goſpel tar teaches us how God the Father ſent his own Son to aſſume 
human nature, and therein to fulfil all righteouſneſs, and to make full ſatisfaction 
for our ſins by his ſufferings and death, in order to reſtore us to the favour of God. 
lt is the goſpel that tells us how our Lord Jeſus Chrift aſcended to heaven, and re- 
caving from the Father the promiſe of the Spirit ſends him down to renew our na- 
tures to holineſs, and to reſtore us to the image of God. And it is the goſpel that 
calls us to believe or truſt in this Lord Jeſus Chrift, the Son of God, in order to be 
reſtoretl to the favour of God by his death and righteouſneſs, and to be renewed 
after the divine image, by the operations of his holy Spirit. | 

Thus we are taught by the goſpel, what hand the Son and Spirit have in our ſal- 
vation as well as the Father. The Father appears here as our ſovereign and offended 
governor, condeſcending to be reconciled, and appointing this method for our re- 

1 Hh h 2 covery: 
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covery: The Son of God appears as a redeemer 7 reconciler; and the Spirit of God 
as a ſanctifier ; and we are taught to get an actual intereſt in theſe bleſſings by faith. 

Upon this account, when we are admitted into the profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, 
the names of the Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit, are joined together in the 
very ceremony of admiſſion. We are baptized with this form of words, according 
to the inſtitution of Chriſt, Matth. xxviii. 19. Go teach all nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the holy Ghoſt.” 

Thus though the ancient jews and patriarchs might be ſaved without an explicit 
knowledge of the ſpecial methods of this ſalvation, and the divine perſons concerned 
in it. becauſe N not clearly revealed; yet ſjpce Theſe ate clearly revealed to 
us by Chriſt and” His apoſttes in the new teſtament, and appointed to be a part 
both of our faith and our profeſſion, it is evident that ſome knowledge of theſe di- 
vine perſons, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, and their ſeveral ſacred offices, 
or an acquaintance with the doctrine of the bl trinity, is now become a neceſ- 
| fary part of our religion: So that I know not how any man can properly be called 
a chriſtiag without is. . + Y „ * rx, 7 

It is certain, indeed, and myſt be conſeſſed, that this ſacred doctrine of the tri- 
nity has ſome great and unſearchable difficulties which attend the full explication of 
it, ſuch as the wiſeſt men in all ages have found too hard and too high for their com- 
prehenſion; and yet it is as certain, that ſo much of this doctrine as is neceſſary to ſal- 


vation, is plainly revealed in feripture, and aaſy te be gaderſtoog; that the unlearned, 


and perſons of the meaneſt 65 wa. may attain the knowledge of it: For the high 
way to heaven, which was to be revealed under the goſpel, muſt be marked out with 
fach plainneſs and evidence, © that che way+faring men, though fools, fall not err 
therein. Iſai. xxxv. 8. 242 wal 0 ien ban Hu 1 
kt ſhall be.myibuſinefs. therefore, at prolent, to lead the. unlearned chriſtian, by 
ſoft and eaſy ſteps, inta this my ſtery, ſo.fan as. may; furniſi hum with a ſufficient know- 


ledge of it for his own ſalvation, and ſhew. him hom to confirm and maintain his be- 


het of it by the plain evidence of ſcripture, and to ſecure him from making ſhip- 
wreck of his faith in a daꝝ of temptation. And I ſhalb attempt to do all this with- 
out perplexing and ermbarraſſing his mind with any of thoſe various mazes of ſcheme 
h is, which men of learning have invented to explain and defend this ſa- 
cred article of the chriſtian faith 1296 da eee 
The way wherein I ſhall: purſue this deſign, is, by laying down the following 
* * Neri 06%. 04; N 


Propoſition, I. There is a God, oy | | 

Propoſition II. This God is the Creator of all things, the firſt and the eternal being, 
the greateſt, the wiſeſt, and the beſt of beings, the ſovereign Lord and diſpaſer of 
all his works, the righteous governor of hig intellectual creatures, and the proper 
object of their worſhip. a | | | 


Propoſition III. There is, and there can ba, but one true God, but one ſuch God 


as agrees with the foregoing deſcription. | N 
Propaſttion IV. Since there can be but one God, the peculiar, divine and di- 
ſtinguiſhing characters of godhead cannot belong to any other being, - 
Propoſitton V. Apd/God himſelf is ſo jealous of his own honour, and ſo concerned 
to maintain the dignity of his godhead, as never to ſuffer. theſe peculiar diſtinguiſh- 


ing charters 19. be alerived th enen bein l den I 


D 
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al 
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Propoſition VII. The peculiar and diſtinguiſhing characters of godhead, are thoſe 
names, titles, attributes, works and worſhip which God has affumed to himſelf in 
his word, excluſive of any other being; and has either aſſerted them expreſsly to 
belong only to himſelf, or left it ſufficiently evident in his word, that they long to 
him alone. | -\ 

Propeſition- VIH. Yet theſe very names, titles, attributes, works and worſhip, 
which are peculiar to God, and incommunicable to another, are aſcribed to three, 
by God himſelf, in his word; which three are diſtingoiſhed by the names of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Ju 

Propofition- IX. There are alſo ſome other circumſtantial but convincing evi- 
dences, that the Son and the Spirit have the true and proper godhead aſcribed to 
them as well as the Father. 

Propoſition X. Thence it neceffarily follows, that theſe three, viz. the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit. have ſuch an intimate and real communion in that one god- 
head, as is ſufficient to juſtify the aſcription of thoſe peculiar and diſtinguiſhing di- 
vine characters to them. 5 8 

Propoſition XI. Since there is, and can be, but one true God, theſe three, who 
have ſuch Ae mms in godhead, may properly be called the one God, or, the 
only true God. | 

Propoſition XII. Though the Father, Son, and Spirit are but one God, yet 
there are ſuch diſtin& properties, actions, characters and circumſtances afcribed to 
thele three, as are uſually aſcribed to three diſtinct perſons among mer. 

Propoſition XIII. Therefore it has been the cuſtom of the chriſtian church, in 
almoſt all ages, to uſe the word perſon, in order to deſcribe theſe three diſtinctions 
of Father, Son and Spirit, and to call them three diſtinct perſons. 

Propoſition XIV. Though the ſacred three are evidently and plainly diſcovered in 
ſcripture to be one and the ſame God, and three diſtinct perſonal agents or perſons; 
yet the ſcripture hath not in plain and evident language explained, and preciſely de · 
termined, the particular way, and manner, how theſe three perſons are one God, or, 
how this one godhead is in three perſons.“ ; . 

Propolition XV. Thence I infer; that it can never be neceſſary to ſalvation to 
know the preciſe way and manner, how one godhead ſubſiſts in theſe three perſonal 
agents, or, how theſe three perſons are one God.” 

_ Propoſition XVI. Yer we ought to believe the general doctrine of the trinity, viz; 


That theſe three perſonal agents, Father, Son, and Spirit, have ſome. real com- 
munion in — though we cannot find out the preciſe way and manner of 


explaining it. 4 neil 
— * XVII. And whereſoever we meet with any thing in ſcripture that is 
incommunicably divine, aſcribed to either of theſe three we may venture 
to take it in the plain and obvious ſenſe of the words, ve believe the true 
and eternal godhead to belong to them all. je fab 
Propolition XVIII. Where any thing inferior to the dignity of godhead is really 
and properly attributed in ſcripture, to the perſon of the Son, or the holy Spirit;- it 
may bo caſily imputed-to ſome inferior nature united to the godhead in that perſon, 
or to ſome inferior character or office ſuſtained by that perſon. 


Propoſition XIX. 
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Propoſition XIX. Nor do theſe inferior nature or natures, characters or agencies, 
at all hinder our firm belief of the godhead of theſe three perſons, which is ſo plainly 
expreſſed in ſcripture  .nor ſhould it abate or diminiſh our ſacred regards to them. 
Propoſition XX. We are bound, therefore, to pay divine honours to each of the 
ſacred three, viz. the Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit, according to their gif. 
tinct characters and offices aſſigned them in ſcripture. | 
Propoſition, XXI. In fo doing, we ſhall effeQually ſecure our own ſalvation : For 
the ſcripture has made our ſalvation to depend on thoſe offices which theſe divine 
perſons ſuſtain, and the honours due to them according to thoſe offices, rather than 
upon any deep philoſophical nations of their eſſence and r any nice and 
exact acquaintance with their myſterious union and diſtinction, * 
Propoſition XXII. The man, therefore, who profeſſes each of the ſacred three, 
to have ſufficient divine power and capacity to ſuſtain the characters, and fulfil the 
offices attributed to them in ſcripture, and pays due honour to them according to 
- thoſe offices, may juſtly be owned by me, and received as a chriſtian brother; 


though we may differ much in our notions and opinions about the explication of the 


bleſſed trinity, or though we may both be ignorant or doubtful of the true way of 
explaining it. WY Ne ee "ITS: 

Noo it theſe propoſitions are found agreeable to the mind and will of God in his 
word, then may his bleſſed Spirit furniſh me with clearneſs of thought, with force 
of argument, and happineſs of expreſſion to explain and prove them, ſo far as to en- 

lighten the underſtanding, and _ the conſcience of humble and ſincere chriſtians 
in this great and glorious doctrine of the trinity; that they may pay their diſtinct 
honours to the {.cred three, in this world of darkneſs and imperfection, and walk un 
rejoicing in their way to the world of perfect life and happineſs! Amen. 


i; „ #0, 8: 0:8 d.,T.k; ON; il 
There is a GOD. | 


I T muft be known by the light of nature, that there is a God, before we can rea- 
1 ſonably have. any thing to do with ſcripture, or believe his word. Now the 
ſthortelt and plaineſt way to come at the knowledge of God by the light of nature, is 
by conſidering the whole frame of this viſible world, and the various parts of it. 
Hereby we ſhall-not only find that there is a God, but we ſhall learn in a great mea- 
fure what is his nature alſo. | t: Fs f 

A man cannot open his eyes but he ſees many objects round about him which did 
not make themſelves: The birds, the beaſts, and the fiſhes, the herbs, and the 
trees, the fire, and the water, all ſeem to confeſs that they were not their own crea- 
tors, fur they cannot preſerve themſelves. Nor did we give being to ourſelves or 
to them, becauſe we can neither preſerve ourſelves nor them in being. 
Beſides, there is an infinite variety of inſtances in the conſtant regular motions of 
the plan ets, the influences of the ſun and moon, in the wonderous compoſition of 
plants and animals, and in their ſeveral properties and operations, as well as in the 
very ſtructure of our own bodies, and the faculties of our minds; which ſufficiently 
diſcover there muſt be ſome ſuperior and divine power and wiſdom, which both 
contrived and created their natures and our's, and gave being both to them · and us. 

Thus it appears that the firſt notion we have of God, by the light of nature, 1s 
the creator of all things. Thence: it follows, that he muſt be before all thoſe things 
which he has made; therefore he muſt be the firſt of beings. ns 


\ 
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And it is plain, that he could have no beginning, and that there was no time when 
God was not; for then he could never have begun to be; ſince there was nothing 
that could create him, nor can there be any reaſon why he ſhould of himſelf ſtart out 
of nothing into being at any moment, if he had not been before : So that fince we 
have proved that there is a God, we may be ſure that he ever was, or that he was 
from all eternity. 

Now the ſame argument which proves that he had no beginning, will infer alſo, 
that he can have no end: For as nothing could give him being, nothing can take it 
away. He depends not on any thing for leave to exiſt, ſince _—y in nature could 
poſſibly concur or contribute any thing toward his exiſtence. Nor does his being de- 

nd on any arbitrary act of his own will, for he did not create himſelf. Nor can 

e himſelf wiſh, or will, or deſire not to be, becauſe he is perfectly wiſe, and knows 
t is beſt for him for ever to exiſt; and, therefore, he muſt exiſt, or be for ever. 

And this is what the learned call a neceſſary being; that is, one who ever was, 
and ever muſt be; without beginning and without 20 And this, in many of their 
writings, is juſtly made to be the great and eminent diſtinction betwixt God and the 
creature; viz. that the creatures might be, or not be, as God pleaſes; but God al- 
way! was, and always will be: He muſt neceſſarily have a being from everlaſting 
to everlaſting. | | ; 

As his ns. diſcover his exiſtence, or his being; ſo the greatnefs of his works 
ſhews the greatneſs of his power. He that made all things out of mere nothing, 
muſt be almighty : He that has contrived all things with ſuch exquiſite art, muſt 
be alwiſe and alknowing ; and he that has furniſhed this lower world with ſuch innu- 
merable rich varieties of light and food, of colours, ſounds, ſmells, and taftes, and 
materials for all the conveniences of life to ſupport and to entertain our natures, he 
muſt be a being of unfpeakable goodneſs. | 

It appears yet with fuller evidence, that God is the chiefeſt, the greateſt, the 
wiſeſt, and the beſt of beings, when we conſider more particularly, that all the 
power, knowledge, wifdom, and goodneſs, all the virtues, and excellencies, and the 
very natures of all other beings are derived from God, and given to the 3 
God their Creator; and therefore he muſt, in fome glorious and eminent manner, 
poſſeſs all perfections and excellencies himfelf, for nothing can give to another that 
which itſelf has not. ang i | nnn 

Thus „ the heavens declare the glory of God. and the firmament ſheweth. his 
handy-work,“ as the holy Pſalmiſt aſſures us, Pſal. xix. 1. And thus, The in- 
viſible things of God from the creation of the world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power and godhead, Rom. i. 20. 

The light of reaſon, or nature, further teaches os, that ſuch an. almighty being, 
who by his own power and wiſdom: has created all things out of a. ra. muſt 
needs be the ſoverei Lord, the abſolute poſſeſſor and proprietor of all his creatures, 
they muſt be all at Fis diſpoſal, and underhis government. And as for the intelli- 
gent parts of his creation, ſuch as men. and angels, it is the very law of their na- 
tures, that they ought to love, worſhip and obey him that made them, to pray to. 
him for what they want, and to praiſe him for what they receive, and thence he be- 
comes the proper object of worſhip. 18 

Reaſon itſelf aſſures us, that he who hath ſhewn ſuch exquiſite wiſdom, even in 
the formation of his inanimate creatures, and in his diſpofal and management of 
them agreeably to thoſe purpoſes for which they are fitted, wilt manifeſt al ſo the 
lame wiſdom in governing his intelligent creatures, and beſtow thoſe rewards or 
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puniſhments on them for which they are fitted, agreeable to their tempers, character: 
and actions. And this is properly called the righteouſneſs or equity of God, or 
his governing juſlice. 5 

have been much the longer in this proof of the being of God, in order to in- 
troduce the next propolition which expreſſes his nature, and contains the commosa 


and general ſenſe of the word God. 


Norns i 


Cod is the Creator of all things, the firſt and the eternal being, the greateſt, the wiſh, 
and the beſt of beings, the ſovereign Lord and diſpeſer of all his works, the rigbitous 
governor of bis intellectual creatures, and the proper object of gheir worſbip. 


of his being. The ſame light of nature or reaſon which tells us that there is 
a God, does at the ſame time tell us what God is: and this being the plaineſt and 
| the moſt obvious and eaſy way of coming to the knowledge of Nis exiſtence, Weſc 
| muſt be the firſt, the plaineſt, and the eaſieſt notions of godhead or divine nature, 
| that mankind naturally obtains and receives. 3 ü 
| But fince the knowledge of God, by the light of reaſon, is ſo low, and feeble, 
| and obſcure in the greateſt part of mankind, he has condeſcended to reveal both his 
| being and his nature in his written word. This hath been atteſted with ſo many di- 
: vine ſigns and miracles, as prove it beyond all controverſy to be the word of the 
living God: And in this word of his he hath deſcribed his nature in the ſame man- 
ner as the light of reaſon would deſcribe it; though in greater perfection, and with 
fuller aſſurance. 

When, therefore, we uſe the word God properly, abſolutely, and without any 
ſpecial limitation; ſome of theſe ideas will naturally come into the mind, and el- 
ag: thoſe of almighty, alwiſe, the creator, and the eternal. Therefore this has 
he common ſenſe of the word in heathen nations, even from all antiquity, and 
amongſt all the thinking part of mankind, who have acknowledged one God only; 
and this is the general ſenſe of the word God in the ſcripture, as might be made 
to appear by many quotations, if it were needful, | 1 
| — it will follow, that thoſe perſons who make the word God to ſignify mere 
authority, dominion, or government, do much diminiſh the idea of it ; they con- 

tract and narrow the ſenſe of it in oppoſition to the common uſage of the word in all 
languages, ages and nations, wherein the unity of God has been profeſſed ; they di- 
vert it from the common meaning of it in the lips of jews, heathens, and chriltians. 
And they would do well to conſider, whether this is not done merely to ſerve ſome 
particular ſchemes of their own, and to ſupport ſome hypotheſis or opinion of their's, 
which otberwiſe could never be obtained. 

I confeſs, the word God is ufed ſometimes in the bible both in a figurative, and 
in a limited or imperfect ſenſe. 3 

I. It is uſed in a figurative or improper ſenſe, to ſignify ſome character a. 
mong creatures that hath a likeneſs or reſemblance to apy part of this deſcription of 
God. So Moſes the prophet is called · a god to Pharaoh,” Exod. vii. 1. Becauſe 
he carried divine authority with him in his meſſage to Pharaoh, and wrought. divine 


© * IS deſcription of God is drawn with apparent evidence from the very proof 
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works before him, which were repreſentations of God's government and his power. 
So angels are called gods, P/al. xcvii. 7. and in many other places, for the ſame 
reaſon. So prophets, judges and magiſtrates are called gods; P/al. lxxxii. 1. ** He 
judgeth among the gods.” Verſe 6. Ifaid ye are gods.” John x. 35. * He called 
them gods to whom the word of God came; becauſe they ſpoke and ated under 
divine influence, or in the name and authority of God. 

2. This word God is uſed alſo in many ſcriptures in a limited or imperfect ſenſe, 
to ſignify the object of worſhip, which is one part of thedeſcription of the true God. 
So Ja. xliv. 15. — “ yea, he maketh a god, and worſhippeth it.” Ia. xxxvi. 
18. * Hath any of the of the nations delivered his land. Verſe 19. 
Where are the gods of Hamath.and Arpad ? that is, their idols whom they wor- 
ſhipped. Micah iv. 3. The people will walk every one in the name of his god,” 
that is, that being, either real or imaginary, whom they worſhipped. And probably, 
in this ſenſe, the devil is called © the god of this world,” 2 Cor. iv. 4. becauſe he was 
worſhipped by the heathens under various names, as well as becauſe he ſeems to 
have great power in this ſinful world, by the permiſſion of God. | 

But after all, there is, and there muſt be, ſuch a diſtinction between the word 
Gop, when it is applied iarly to the true God, the Creator, and when it is ap- 
plied to creatures, or to idols, as that the creature may not be miſtaken for the Crea- 
tor; nor an idol for the living and the true God. 

Whereſoever, therefore, the word God is uſed in ſcripture, and it does not evident · 
ly appear to be uſed in any of theſe figurative, diminutive, and imperfe& ſenſes, 
we are naturally and reaſonably led to underſtand it concerning the alwiſe and al- 
mighty Creator and governor of all things, the greateſt, the wiſeſt, and the beſt of 
beings. | | 


PROP TION I 


There is, and there can be, but one true God, but one ſuch God as agrees with the 
foregoing deſcription. 


f unity or oneneſs of the godhead, is a great truth derived from the light of 
nature, as well as from ſcripture. : To6lit 2” 

The light of nature tells us, that there can be but one, whois the firſt, the wiſeſt, 
and the beſt of beings ; there can be but one almighty : And many of the ancient 
ſages, in the heathen world, have found out this truth by their own reaſon, and 
maintained it with force of argument. | 

If I were to talk like a philoſopher upon this head, I would prove that there 
could be but one God, becauſe the very nature of God implies in it full perfection 
and complete alſufficiency; ſo that he can ſtand in need of nothing, becauſe he has 
a ſufficiency in himſelf for all conceivable purpoſes and ends. If there were there- 
tore any other God, that other God would be a needleſs one, or an unneceſſary be- 
ng, which would deſtroy the very nature and notion of godhead ; for God is a ne- 
celſary being, or a being of abſolute neceſſity, as we have proved before, and he 
cannot but exiſt. | 

But as my deſign is to aſſiſt the underſtanding of the meaneſt chriſtians, I will 
rather have recourſe to the plain words of ſcripture: And there are many places 
in 2 _ of God where he aſſerts his own unity; Deut. vi. 4. * Hear, O a, 

ol. VI. Til : 
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the Lord our God is one Lord.“ Exod. xx. 3. Thou ſhalt have no other gods 
before me.” 1/ai. xliii. 10. “ Before me there was no God formed, neither ſhall 
there be after me.” Jai. xliv. 8. “ Is there a God beſides me? Tea, there is no 
God, I know not any.” Jai. xlv. 5. I am the Lord, and there is none elſe; there is 
no God beſides me.” | 2-1 Ae Fa | 
The jetos of old were ſo ready to be led away to the idolatry of their neighbour 

nations, and to worſhip more gods than one, that the bleſſed God thought it pro- 
per in his word to give them frequent repetitions of this great truth, to guard them 
againſt the danger of acknowledging any gods beſides himſelf : Andſ it being a 
great part of the deſign of the goſpel, to reform the heathen world from polytheiſm, 
or the worſhip of many gods, Cbriſt and his apoſtles have taken care in the new 
teſtament to inculcate this divine truth again in expreſs language. Mark xii. 29. 
The words of Moſes are cited by our Lord Jeſus, as the foundation of all religion, 
The firſt of all the commandments/is, „ Hear, O Trael, the Lord our God is one 
Lord.“ Mark x. 18.“ There is none good but one, that is God.“ By which he 
means, there is none has ſuch original and eternal and alſufficient goodneſs as he; 
Gal. iii. 20. * Godis one.“ Epb. iv. 6. One God and Father of all, who is above 
all.“ 1 Cor. viii. 4, 5, 6. % An idol is nothing in the world, and there is none other 
God but one; for though there be chat are called gods, vchether in heaven or in 
earth, as there be gods many and lords many; but to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all thing.“. | neee e 

We muſt; therefore, cake cure in ſearching out and expreſſing the doctrine of the 
trinity, that we do not make two or three diſtinct gods, left we break in upon the 
foundation of all religion, whether natural, jewr/b, or chriſtian. 10415 


„„ 1HTO NOW; 


Since there can be but one God, the peculiar, divine and diſtinguiſhing charafters of 
godhead cannot belong to any other being. 


6 y- propoſition is ſo evident, that I have no need to ſpend time in proving, 
that the eſſential and diſtinguiſhing marks and qualities of any ane being can 
never belong to another: For otherwiſe there could be no certain diſtinction be- 
twixt any two different beings in nature; and we ſhould run into perpetual miſtakes 
hourly, and take one for the other. If the diſtinguiſhing characters of fire could 
belong to earth or water, or the peculiar marks of human nature could be found in 
plants or brute animals, this would bring everlaſting confuſion into the affairs of 
life, and common language. Much more neceſſary is it chat there ſhould be the 
moſt evident marks of diſtinction between God and a creature, leſt we ſhould bring 
the ſame confuſion into all our religion and worſhip, by miſtaking the creature for 
God, and God for the creature. e 
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TROP O:5.1.T'I ON V. 
God himſelf is ſo jealous of his own honour, and ſo concerned to maintain the dignily of his 
gedhead, as never to ſuffer theſe peculiar diſtinguiſping characters of godbead to be 
aſcribed to any other befides himſelf. oy | 

I is fit that godhead ſhould ſupport it's own dignity, and bear it's character high 
þ bes all- creatures; otherwiſe God could not be juſt and true to himſelf. It is 
neceſſary that the almighty maker, and ſovereign governor of all, ſhould maintain 
his ſtate and majeſty, and ſuffer nothing, which is not God, to approach too near the 
grandeur of godhead ; nor will he bear it without high reſentment and divine indig- 
narion. N 11 f e ; 
This is what is properly called his jealouſy in ſcripture. He is often deſcribed 
as a jealous God, and will not ſuffer creatures to ſhare with him in his incommuni- 
cable glories. | Exod. xx. 3, 44 5: Thou ſhalt have no other gods defore me; 
Thou ſhalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeneſs of any thing that 
is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the 
earth; thou ſhalt not bow down thyſelf to them, nor ſerve them, for I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous: God.” Deut. iv. 23, 24. Take heed to yourſelves leſt you 
make you a graven image, or the likeneſs of any thing which the Lord thy God hath 
forbidden thee; for the Lord thy God is a conſuming fire, even a jealous God.” Deut. 
vi. 13, 14, 15. * Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God, and ſerve him, and ſhalt ſwear 
by his name: Ye ſhall not go after other gods, the gods of the people which are 
round about you, for the Lord thy God is a jealous God among you, leſt the anger of 
the Lord thy God be kindled againſt thee, and deſtroy thee from off the face of the 
earth.“ To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Joſhua, chapter xxiv. verſe 19. Deut. xxxii. 16, 
17. They provoked him to jealouſy with ſtrange gods, with abominations pro- 
voked they him to anger ; they ſacrificed to devils, not to God ; to gods whom 
they knew not, to new go ds that came newly up, whom your fathers teared nor.” 
verſes 19, 20, 21. **When the Lord faw it he abhorred them, becauſe of the provok- 
ing of his ſons and his daughters: And he ſaid, I will hide my face from them; 
they have moved me to jealouſy with that which is not God; they have provoked 
me to anger with their vanities.” Such are the awful manifeſtations of God, in a way 
of jealouſy, for his own name and the dignity of his godhead. | 

The heart of God is ſo much ſet upon it to exclude all rivals or competitors from 
any ſhare in the prerogatives of godhead, that he borrows one of his names from his 
jealouſy in this matter; - Exod. xxxiv. 14. Thou ſhalt worſhip no other God]; for 
the Lord whoſe name is jealous, is a jealous God.” © 

He declares ſolemnly, — ons ſhould not be given to another; nor will he 
bear that any thing ſhould come near- him, or be likened" to him in the glory of his 
nature; Jai. xlii. 8.“ I am the Lord, that is my name; and my glory will I not 
give to another.“ Jai. xlvi. 9. * am God, and there is none elſe; I am God, and 
there is none like me.“ Jai. xl. 18. To whom will ye likea God, or what likeneſs 
will ye compare unto'him ? * Verſe 25. To whom will ye liken me, or ſhall I be 
equal ? faich the holy one.” And when he threatens his vengeance agairift the wor- 
!hip of that which is not God, he'ſpeaks in the fire and fury of his jealouſy, as it is 
often expreſſed in the language of the prophets. | 
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PROPOSHITION V. 


God is alſo ſo kind and faithful to his creatures, as. to tell them what are theſe peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhing cbaracters of godbead, that they may not run into this miſtake and 
Fuilt of aſcribing them to any other. 


HOUGH: men of learning aud retirement among the heathens, who have de- 
voted themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy, have found out ſeveral of theſe 
peculiar characters of godhead ; and the light of reaſon, if well improved, is ſufi- 
cient to teach all men ſo much. of God, as to leave them without excuſe,” Rom. i. 
19, 20: Yet in our fallen and degenerate ſtate we are ſo thoughtleſs and fooliſh, 
and our underſtanding, is fo feeble, ſo raſh and giddy, that we are ready to commit 
miſtakes in this folemn and important point. Therefore the bleſſed God in great 
condeſcenſion has told us in his word, what are the peculiar glories that belong to 
his nature, and the characters by which he will be known and diſtinguiſhed from all 
that is not God. | 
And ſince he has ſeparated a people to himſelf, and promiſed to give them the 
knowledge of himſelf, in order to his glory and their own happineſs, he has been ſo 
kind to them, and fo faithful to his covenant, as to mark out thoſe diſtinguiſhing 
characters of godhead, by which he will be known, in a very evident manner; and 
that not in a ſingle text or two, but in many places of holy ſcripture, that they may 
not thoughtleſsly run into this hainous miſtake, of aſcribing godhead to any inferior 
natures, and incur the dreadful penalties which his jealouſy has threatened. 


PRO FP OSIT ION Vn. 


The peculiar and diſtinguiſhing characters of godbead are thoſe names, titles, attributes, 
works and worſhip, which God has aſſumed to himſelf in his word, excluſive of any other 
Being; and has either aſſerted them expreſaly to belong only to himſelf, or left it ſufficient- 
ly evident in bis word that they belong to him alone. | 


Ere I ſhall not inſiſt on all the peculiar. characters of godhead that may be 
found in ſcripture, but mention only. a few, viz. ſuch as in my opinion ſeem 


to carry the cleareſt evidence with them. 


The peculiar divine names are chiefly theſe wo; viz. the name Jebovab, and the 
name GOD, with ſome additional word of honour, as the true God, the great God, 


the mighty God, the only wiſe God, God and none elſe, and God bleſſed for ever. 


The peculiar divine titles are, the God of Abrabam,. the Lord of. hoſts, King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, the firſt and the laſt. | | ? 

The peculiar divine attributes are, omnifcience; omnipreſence and omnipotence, 
eternity and immutability. 8 | 

The peculiar divine works are, the creation and conſervation of all things, the. 
changing of the heart, and raiſing the dead. RN gas 8 

The laſt peculiar character of godhead, is divine worſhip. 


And 
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And, I think, the words of ſcripture where theſe characters of godhead are men” 
tioned, will be moſt eaſily compared together, and ſet in the faireſt light, if I refer 
them all to be cited under this next propoſition. 
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Yet theſe very names, titles, attributes, works and worſhip, which are peculiar to God, 
and incommunicable to another, are aſcribed to three by God himſelf in his word; which 
three are diſtinguiſhed by the names Father, Son, and holy Spirit. | 


NE can hardly read a leaf of ſcripture, eſpecially of the new teſtament, but 

we find ſome mention made of theſe three glorious agents, the Father, the 

Son, and the holy Ghoſt: And though thefe words are not to be underſtood pre- 

ciſely in the ſame ſenſe as when applied to men; yet the meaning of theſe words 

muſt anſwer the common uſe of them in ſome main reſpect; elſe furely ſuch words 
would not have been uſed. 

And if we conſult the general ſenſe of them in fcripture, we ſhall find that this 
word Father ſignifies ſome ſuperior character, from whom the Son derives, at leaſt, 
his character of 'Sonſhip, and upon whom he depends fo far as he is a Son, by whom 
he is ſent on glorious errands. 

The Son, who is alſo ſometimes called the < only begotten of the Father,” muſt 
have ſome very extraordinary relation to the Father more than any other being, and 
is often employed by the Father. 

The holy Spirit has this title eminently given him as a being of a ſpiritual” nature, 
as a prime agent in the affairs of the Father and Son; even as the ſpirit of a man 
knows and manages the affairs of a man; and he is called holy, becauſe his great 
work is to ſanctify and to make holy the children of men. 

But of theſe things I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter. My work is here to prove, that 
all three have the peculiar characters of godhead. 

That the incommunicable divine names, &c. are aſcribed to God the Father, the 
firſt in the ſacred trinity, is univerſally agreed by all chriſtians of all parties, there is. 
therefore no need to ſpend time in proving it. : | 

My preſent buſineſs, therefore, ſhalt be to ſhew under each of theſe five heads, 
Viz, names, titles, attributes, works and worſhip, what are the peculiar characters 
of godhead, and prove, firſt, that they are aſcribed to Chriſt, the Son of God; and 
then, that ſeveral of them are aſcribed alſo to the holy Spitir. | 

Before we enter on this argument, it may be proper to obſerve, that all parties al- 
low that the ſecond perſbn in the trinity, or our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, is fometimes cal- 
led the angel or meſſenger of his Father; ſometimes- his ſervant, his wiſdom, the- 
brightneſs of his glory, the expreſs image of his perſon, the life, the light, &c. But 
the chief names he is called by, are, vids, . huios,” the Son, or, %., © logos,” 
the reaſon, or word of God. I mention this only to ſhew, that where we meet with 
him in ſcripture under theſe various names, we may know it is the ſame perſon. . 
Nor need I take pains to prove this here, ſince I deſign to mention and make uſe of 
no place of ſcripture where any of theſe appellations can be controverted, without a 
particular vindication of them to this ſenſe. 

U proceed now to the argument propoſed. 


I. The names of God aſcribed to Cbriſt. 


1. Jebovab 
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1. Jehovah is a name peculiar to God; which we may infer from the very com- 
poſition of the word, according to the opinion of the beſt hebret critics: For it ſig- 
nifies being itlelf, he who was, and who is, and who ſhall be; and therein ſeems to 
denote the eternity and the unchangeableneſs of God, whoſe name is © I am that 1 
am,” Exod. iii. 14, And anſwers to the deſcription, of God; Rev. iv. 8. „ The 
Lord God almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.““ 

But there are molt. expreſs ſcriptures which prove the name Jebovab to be incom- 
municable ; P/al. Ixxxiii. 48. “ Thou, whoſe. name alone is Jebovab, art the moſt high 
over all the earth.” Jai. xlv. g. I am FJebovab, and there is none elſe, there is 
no God beſides me.” Jaz. xlii. 8. Tam Jebovab, that is my name, and my 
glory will 1 not give to another.“ 1 | 

Here let it be noted, for the benefit of unlearned chriſtians, that where the word 
Lord is written in great letters in the old teſtament [Loxp] the word in the e- 
brew is Jehovah; where it is written in ſmall letters [Lord] it is ſome other word 
in the hebrew, as Adon or Adonai, &c. except perhaps one or two places where the 
printer hath made a miſtake. | . 

Now this name Jebovab is aſcribed to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, or the Son of God, 
Fer. xxili. 6. The righteous branch that was to be raiſed unto David, was the pro- 
miled Mzfiab or Chrift. And © this is the name whereby he ſhall be called the 
Lord our righteouſneſs.” It is evident, that this name is not aſcribed to Chriſt as the 
name Jebovab Nifh,: [the Lord is my banner} is given to an altar, Exod. xvii. 15. 
Or Fehovab-ſbalom, Judges vi. 24. [the Lord is peace.) Or as the name Jebovab. 
ſhammah [the Lord is there] is given to a city, Ezek. xlviii. 35. Becauſe it is poſ- 
ſible in all thoſe places that God the Father may be ſignified. . But Chriſt muſt be 
the perſon meant in theſe words, whether they be tranſlated Jehovah our righteouſ- 
neſs, or, Jebovab is our righteouſneſs; for it is a- promiſe concerning the times of 
the new teſtament, where Chriſt is often deſcribed as our righteouſneſs, but God the 

Father is never deſcribed ſo, 1 Cor. i. 30. Chriſt Jeſus © is made unto us wiſdom 
and righteouſneſs.” e ä 

There are other places in the old teſtament where the name Jehovah is given to 
Chriſt upon this very account; Ja. xlv. 24, 25. * Surely ſhall one ſay, In Jehovab 
have I righteouſneſs and ſtrength : In Jebovab ſhall. all the ſeed of rae! be uſti- 
fied:” Which in the new teſtament are thus interpreted, Rom. v. 18. * By the righ- 
teouſneſs of one, the free gift came upon all men to juſtification of life.” 2 Cor. v. 

21. Cbriſl, who knew no ſin, was made fin for us, that we might be made the 
righteouſneſs of God in him.” 5 x 

_ Chrift is called Jehovah, Ja. vi. 1, 9, 10. „I ſaw the Lord Jehovah ſitting 
upon a throne, and he ſaid, go and tell this people, hear ye indeed, but underſtand 
not; and ſee ye indeed, but perceive not; make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and ſhut. their eyes, leſt they ſee with their eyes, and hear 
with their cars, and underſtand with their hearts, and convert and be healed.” Com: 
pared with Jobn xii. 40, 41. He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened ther 
hearts, that they ſhould not ſee with their eyes, and underſtand with their hearts, and 
be converted, and I ſhould heal them. Theſe things ſaid Jſaias, when he ſau his 
glory, and ſpake of him.” Ir is manifeſt en ough to any whoſe preconceived opinions 
do not turn them aſide from the obvious ſenſe of ſcripture, that gur Lord Jeſus Chr if 
is the perſon here meant, | | 

So Zech. xi. 12, 13. They weighed for my price thirty p 1eces of filver : And 
the Lord [Jehovah] ſaid unto me, Caſt it unto the potter, a goodly price wm * 
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prized at of them! Compared with Matth. xxvii. 9. Then was fulfilled that which 
was ſpoken, They took the thirty pieces of ſilver, the price of him that was valued.” 
The prophet here tells us, it was the Lord Jebovab that was thus valued, and that 
was Cbriſt, as St. Matthew applies it. | | f 
That the name Jebovab is applied alſo to Chri in other places, I ſhall take fre- 
uent notice. | 

Th The name Go, with ſome additional honour, is another name whereby God 
is diſtinguiſhed from creatures; as, The true God, the great and mighty God, 
the only wiſe God, the only God, or God and none elſe, and God bleſſed for ever.” 
For though upon ſome ſpecial account the word Gop is ſometimes applied to a 
creature, yet it is without any honourable addition or epithet joined to it. | 
1. © The true God“ is a diſtinguiſhing name. John xvii. 3. This is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God.” Now Chrift is ſo called, 1 Jabn v. 20, 21. And 
we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an underſtanding that we 
may know him that is true, and we are in him that is true, even in his Son 7eſus Chriſt. 
This is the true God, and eternal life. Little children, keep yourſelves from idols, 
Amen.“ It is very unlikely that the apoſtle Fob» ſhould conchade his epiſtle with 
ſuch a ſolemn charge againſt idolatry, or the worſhipping that which is not God, and 
yet in the foregoing verſe leave his expreſſion concerning the true God ſo eaſily and 
ſo naturally to be interpreted concerning Chriſt Jeſus, it he were not the true God. 
It is farther evident, that he who is called the eternal life in this verſe, is the true 
God; and it is as evident, that Chriſt is called the lite, and the eternal life, in the 
ſame epiſtle, 1 John i. 2. For the life was manifeſted, and we have ſeen it, and 
ſhew unto you that eternal life, [that is, the Son of God] which was with the Fa- 
ther, and was manifeſted unto us.“ | | 
2, The great and the mighty God“ is a diſtinguiſhing name. Deut. x. 17. * The 
Lord God, your God, is a great God, a mighty, and a terrible.” Fer. xxxii. 18, 
19. © The great, the mighty God, the Lord of hofts is his name. Great in coun- 
ſel, and mighty in works.” Which appellations are given to Chrift. Titus ii. 13. 
Looking for the bleſſed hope, and the glorious appearance of the great God and 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, or as it may be rly tranſlated, our great God and Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt.” Jai. ix. 6. To us a child is born, to us a fon is given, his 
name ſhall be called wonderful, Counſelor, the mighty God.“ | | 

3. © The only wiſe God” is a diſtinguiſhing name. 1 Tim. i. 17. To the king 
eternal, immortal, inviſible, the only wife God, be honour and glory tor ever and ever, 
Amen.” Rom. xvi. 27. To God only wiſe be glory through Jef Chriſt for ever. 
Amen.” Which character is applied to Chriſt himſelf. Jude, verſes 24, 25. Now 
unto him that is able to keep you from falling, and to preſent you faultleſs before the 
preſence of his glory with exceeding joy; to the only wiſe God our Saviour be glory 
and majeſty, dominion and power, both now- and eyer, Amen.” Now that this 
doxology is aſcribed to Chriſt, it appears not only from this that he is called our Sa- 
viour, which is Chriſt's ſpecial title; but it is he who ſhall preſent the church with- 
out fault to himſelf, or, before the preſence of his own glory. See Epb. v. 25, 27. 
© Chriſt loved the church, and gave himſelf for it, that he might preſent it to him - 
{cif a glorious church, not having ſpot or wrinkle,— and without blemiſh.” 
4. * The only God,“ or, « God and none elſe,” is another diſtinguiſhing name. 
Deut. iv. 35, 39. The Lord he is God, and there is none elſe beſides him. oi. 
zIv. 5, * Iam the Lord, and there is none elſe; there is no God beſide me.” Now 
whoſoever will read the latter end of the xlv. chapter of aiab, from verſe 15. to 


verſe 
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verſe 25. will find ſeveral expreſſions of the ſame kind. I am the Lord, there is 
no God elle beſide me; I am God, and there is none elſe;” and yet they are applied 
to this perſon, who is eminently called the Saviour, verſes 13, 21. in whom © Tfrael 
ſhall be ſaved with an everlaſting ſalvation,” verſe 17. To whom “ all the ends of 
the earth are to look that they may be ſaved,” verſe 22. In whom we * have righ- 
teouſneſs and ſtrength, verſe 24. In whom * the ſeed of 17ae! ſhall be juſtified and 
ſhall glory, verſe 25. And to, whom every knee ſhall bow, and every tongue ſhall 
ſwear,“ verſe 23. All which characters belong to our Lord Jeſus Chrift in the com- 
mon language of the new teſtament, and this 23d verſe is particularly cited and ap- 
plied to him. Rom. xiv. 10, 11. We ſhall all ſtand before the judgment-ſeat of 
Chriſt: For it is written, As I live, faith the Lord, every knee ſhall bow to me, and 
every tongue ſhall confeſs to God.” And whoſoever will read that chapter from the 
6th to the 12th verſe, will find the words Lord, God, and Chriſt, uſed very promiſ- 
cuouſly for one another. | 

5. * God bleſſed for ever” is alſo a diſtinguiſhing name. 2 Cor. xi, 31. * The 
God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, which is bleſſed for evermore.” Rom. i. 
25. They © worſhipped and ſerved the creature more than the Creator, who is bleſ- 
ſed for ever, Amen.” Yet this name is given to Chriſt, Rom. ix. 5. © Chriſt who is 
over all, God bleſſed for ever, Amen.” 

Here it is proper to be noted, that when the word Gop is applied to creatures 
in ſcripture, there is generally ſome degrading circumſtance, or ſome diminiſhing 
expreſſion added in the ſame place, to exclude them from any intereſt or ſhare in the 
true godhead. But when it is aſcribed to Feſus Chriſt, there are characters of addi- 
tional honour often joined to it, to ſhew that he is the true God. So if Satan be 
called god, it is but the © god of this world,” 2 Cor. iv. 4. If Moſes be called god, 
it is a god that was made, a god only to Pharaoh, and a god whoſe brother was a 
man. Exod. vii. 1.1 have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy brother 
ſhall be thy prophet.” If magiſtrates are called gods, they are mortal gods, P/a!. 
Ixxxii. 6. 1 have ſaid ye are gods, but ye ſhall die like men.“ If angels are called 
gods, they are ſuch gods as worſhip a ſuperior God, P/al. xcvii. 7. Worſhip him, 
all ye gods.” But aur Lord Jeſus is called the . true God, the great and the migh- 
ty God, the only wiſe God, God, and there is none beſides him, God-bleſſed for 
evermore,” as we have ſhewn already; and that God, whom other gods, or angels, 
worſhip, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. | 


II. The titles of God aſcribed to Chrit. 


1. * The God of Abrabam, Iſaac, and Jacob.” This was the glorious name 
whereby God deſcribed himſelf when he ſent Moſes to fetch Irael out of the land of 
bondage; Exod. iii. 6, 13. I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, &c. 
And God ſaid to Moſes, thus ſhalt thou ſay to the children of {rae}, the Lord God 
of your fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, bath ſent 
me to you. This is my name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations. 

And yet the perſon who ſpeaks this, is called * the angel of the Lord.“ Verle 2, 
“And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire, out of the midſt of 
a buſh; and it is plain, that he who ſate or dwelt in the buſh was God himſelf, Exod. 
iii. 16. and 4, 5. This is © the Lord God of the fathers, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Tſaac, the God of Jacob, who appeared to Moſes in the buſh ;” all this rs 


% 


confirmed in the new teſtament, As vii. 30. where this hiſtory is repeated. And 


when 
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When Moſes would bleſs the tribe of Joſeph with a divine bleſſing and the favour of 
God, he calls it the ( good will of him that dwelt in the buſh,” Deut. xxxiii. 16. 
Here I ſhall take occaſion to enlarge a little on theſe appearances of Chriſt to the 
a | : aber 
Chriſt Jeſus is that God who called to Arabam and bid him offer up his Son, Gen. 
xxii: 1, &&. for he is called the angel of the Lord, verſe 11. when he © called to 
him out of heaven, and faid—Now I know that thou feareſt God, ſeeing thou haſt not 
withheld thy Son, thy only Son from me,“ that is, from that God who commanded 
him to be offered up. _This was the angel of the covenant, and yet the God of 
66 _ | | 
The angel which redeemed Jacob from all evil, is the God before whom his 
fathers Abrabam and Tſaac did walk, and the God which fed him all his lite long,” 
Gen, xlviii. 15. 16. 2 eee a7, | $13: M377 320 | 
And it 1s adde ay sed by the ancient and modern writers, that this angel 
was the fame who appeared to Abrabam, when the word of the Lord came to him 
in a viſion,” Gen. XV. 1, 2. This was the Lord who appeared to him. Gen. xvii. 
1. And ſaid, Lam the almighty God.“ This is one of thoſe three men who 
appeared to Abraham,” Gen. xvili. 1, 2. who is called Jehovah, verſe 13, 14, &c. 
„This was the man who wreſtled with Jacob,“ Gen. xxxii. 24. who is called 
God, verſes wes 70 who is ſtyled the angel of God, the angel of the Lord, and the 
Lox, or Jehovah, 'promiſcuouſly; in his appearance to Gideon, Judg. vi. 12, 14, 
16, 20, 21, 22, 23. The captain of the Lord's hoſt, appearing to Foſpua, who 
is called the Logp, or Jehovah, Joſb. v. 14, 15. compared with vi. 2. who is alſo 
the angel of God's preſence, Jai. lxiii. g, * The angel or meſſenger of the cove- 
nant,” Mal. iii. 1. and the angel in whom is the name of God,“ Exod. xxiii. 20, 
21. or in whom godhead dwells; that is, the Mefiab, or our Lord Jeſus Chrift, who 
appeared often to the patriarchs'in a viſible ſhape, as a prelude or token of his future 
Incarnation, . #8 445+ "7 #1 44 ”_ b 4 14 4 1 * 
Nor did he favour the patriarchs only with ſuch a viſit, but the prophets were 
bleſſed with it too. Jai. vi. is a plain inſtance of it, as we have ſhewn before, where 
[aiah ſaw Chriſt in great magnificence and glory. 1611 
Ezekiel had the ſame favour alſo, and that frequently; Ezek. i. 26. And above 
the firmament that was over the heads of the living creatures was the likeneſs of a 
throne ——and the hkeneſs as the appearance of a man above upon it.” Verſe 28. 
© This was the appearance of the likeneſs of the glory of the Lord, or Jehovah; and 
when I ſaw it, I fell on my face, and I heard a voice of one that ſpake.” Chapter 
ii. 23. He enjoyed the ſame viſion. And chapter viii. 1, 2, 3, 4. He was favoured 
with it again, and *the'glory of the God of 2 was there.“ chapter x. 15, 19. 
20. The fame again. And xi. 22 a 25 
Amos alſo ſaw God in the form of a man or angel, Amos vii. 7. for he ſtood 
upon a wall with a plutmb- line in his hand,” and talked with him. And chapter 
x. 1. He ſtood on the altar and ſpake to him. | 
Zecbariab, in the firſt fix chapters of his prophecy,” converſed with the angel of 
the Lord in the form of a man, as chapter 1. 9. and it 1, 3. and iii. 1, &c. Tet 
this angel ſometimes ſeems to be the ſame with the Lord or Fehovab, as i. 19, 20. 
and ii. 1, 3, 5. and iii. 1, 2. | e ADEN | e 
Now that moſt or all of theſe appearances was Jeſus Cbriſt, is generally owned by 
chuiſtians of all ages, and all parties; there are ſcaree any that have denied it. | 


| And 
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And it is evident, that in theſe and other places this angel aſſumes the peculiar 
and diſtinguiſhing titles of the great God to hiniſelf: In his appearance to the more 
ancient fathers he called himſelf God way „ as in Exod. vi. 4. But when he ap- 
peared to Meſes, he made himſelf known by his name Jebovab, verſes 2, 3. « And 
God ſpake unto Moſes, and ſaid unto him, I am the Lord, or Jehovah : And I ap. 
pe to Abrabam, unto Iſaac, and to Jacob, by the name of God almighty ; but 
y my name Jenovan was I not known to them.“ 5180 
Now it was not poſſible for thoſe to whom he ap to diſtinguiſh him from 
the true and eternal God, when he uſed thoſe expreis words, I am God almighty, 
or wr ne _ * the Lord: I am that I am; I am the God of Abraban, 
&. and conſequently they were neceſſarily expoſed to the danger of idolatry, and in 
a manner, I may ſay, they were unavoidably led into it, if the perſon — to 
them were not really the true and eternal God, the proper object of divine worſhip. 
It ſeems to me but a and feeble evaſion to ſay, that all theſe magnificent and 
diſtinguiſhing names and titles of the great and bleſſed God might be aſſumed by 
the angel, or Cbriſt, though. he were but a creature, becauſe he came in the name, 
and with the authority of the true God. 1. It is by no means agreeable to the ma- 
jeſty and high jealouſy of God to give his name and glory thus to another, without 
any ſufficient and moſt evident token of diſtinction. 2. It was too aſſuming 
and preſumptuous in à creature thus to 8 God, his maker, without ſome 
preſent and apparent n marks of his on inferiority. And, 3. It 
was too hard and invincible a temptation to Abraham, and Jacob, and Moſes 


themſelves, to practiſe idol-worſhip, and give divine honors to that which was not 
God 


Ir is therefore made clear to me with abundant evidence, that in all theſe appear-- 


| ances the true and eternal God himſelf was preſent; and, as it is expreſſed concern- 


ing Chriſt, Col. ii. 9. ſo in thoſe figures and appearances, whether of light or fire, 
of a man or an angel, there dwelt all the fulneſs of the godhead * 5%. 


2. The Lord of hoſts" is another glorious and diſtinguiſhing title of God: He 


that is ſupreme over all the hoſts or armies of heaven and earth. 2 Sam. vi. 2. 
« God, whoſe name is called the Lord of hoſts.” 2 Sam. vii. 26. * The Lord of 
hoſts is God over [/razl.” Pal. xxiv. 10. The Lord of hoſts is the king of glo- 
ry.” Ja. i. 24. Thus faith the Lord, the Lord of hoſts, the mighty one of 
Tſfrad.” qa. vi. 3. Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hoſts, the whole earth is 
full of his glory.” And there are a multitude of places beſide to this purpoſe in. 
the word of God. 

Yet this title is applied to Chriſt even in ſome of theſe very places, where it is 
mentioned as God's diſtinguiſhing character; Hoſea xii. 3, 4, f. where the hiſtory. 
of Jacob's wreſtling with a man or angel is recorded, it is ſaid, © By his ſtrength he 
had power with God, yea he had power, over the angel, and prevailed : He wept and 
made ſupplication unto him: He found him in Bethel, and there he ſpake with us. 
Even the Lord God of hoſts, the Lord is his memorial.” You ſee here that God, 
the Lord God of hoſts, is the angel with whom Jacob wreſtled... So Ja. viii. 13, 14. 
<« Sanctify the Lord of hoſts himſelf, and let him be your fear, and let him be your 
dread ; and he ſhall be for a ſanctuary, but for a ſtone of ſtumbling, and for a rock 
of offence, to both the houſes of Trae.” Which is interpreted concerning 7e/us 
Chriſt, 1 Pet. ii. 6, 8. He is the © chief corner ſtone laid in. Zion elect and 3 
as Ja. xxvili. 16. * and a ſtone of ſtumbling, and a rock of offence.” * — 
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pears tilt wich greater evidence, if you compare Pſal. cxviii. 22. with Math xxi. 
42. and Laute li. 34. : 

Many other inſtances of this kind we may find in the ſame prophet, as 7/ai. liv. g. 
« Thy maker is thy huſband, the Lord of hoſts is his name, and thy redeemer the 
holy one of [7ael, the God of the whole earth ſhall he be called ;” compared with 
2 Cor. xi. 2. ©* have eſpouſed you to one huſband, that I may preſent you as a 
chaſte virgin to Chrift.” God, our maker, is our huſband, as the prophet ſpeaks ; 
and Chriſt, our redeemer, is the one huſband to whom we are eſpouſed by the 
apoſtle. But I proceed to the next. 

3. King of kings, and Lord of lords,“ is another title which God afſumes 
to himſelf, Deut. x. 17. The Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, 
a great God and a mighty, and a terrible,” &c. 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. The bleſſed 
and only potentate, the of kings, and Lord of lords, whom no man hath 
ſeen or can ſee: To him be honour and power everlaſting, Amen.” Yet this title 
is aſcribed to Chriſt, Rev. xvii. 14. The lamb ſhall overcome, for he is the Lord 
of lords, and King of kings.” And Rev. xix. 13, 16. His name is called the 
word of God; as John i. 1. And he hath on his veſture, and on his thigh a name 
written King of kings, and Lord of lords. 

4. »The firſt and the laſt” is a peculiar title of God, that is, the firſt 
cauſe and laſt end of all ng He by whom all things were made, and for whoſe 
glory they were 2 e who exiſted before all; and ſhould all things ceaſe 
to be, he would exiſt for ever the ſame, Jſai. xli. 4. I the Lord the firſt and with 
the laſt, I am he,” Jai. xliv. 6. Thus faith the Lord, the King of 1fael and his 
redeemer, the Lord of hoſts, T am the firſt, and I am the laſt, and beſides me there 
is no God.“ So the xlviii. of Jaiab, verſes 11, 12. ** I will not give my glory to 
another. Hearken to me, O Jacob, I am he, I am the firſt, I alfo am the laſt.” 
Yet our Lord Jeſus aſſumes this title himſelf, Rev. i. 17, 18. Fear not, I am the 
firſt and the laſt, I am he that liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for ever- 
more,” Amen. And Rev. ii. 8. Theſe things faith the firſt and the laſt, who 
was dead and is alive.” Rev. i. 11.“ J am alpha and omega, the firſt and the 
laſt.” Theſe verſes without controverſy belong to Chrift ; and perhaps the 8th verſe 
alſo, J am alpha and omega, the 9 the ending, ſaith the Lord; which 
is, and which was, and which is to come, the almighty.“ 


III. Attr.butes of God aſcribed to Chrif. 


Theſe are omniſcience, omnipreſence, and omnipotence, eternity and immu- 
tability. | 
I, « Omniſcience® or the knowledge of all things, and particularly of the heart of 
man, and his ſecret thoughts. This is a MK property of God, Ja. xli. 27, 23. 
** Produce your cauſe, faith the Lord, bring forth your ſtrong reaſons, ſaith the 
king of Jacob, ſhew the things that are to come hereafter, that we may know that 
ye are gods.“ 1 Kings viii. 39. For thou, even thou only, knoweſt the hearts 
of all the children of men. Amas iv. 13. © He that formeth the mountains, and 
createth the wind, and declareth to men what is his thought, the Lord, the God 
of hoſts is his name.” Jer. xvii. 9, 10. The heart of man is deceitful above all 
things, who can know it? I the Lord ſearch the heart, I try the reins, to give to 
every man according to his ways, and according to the fruit of their doings. 
Now this nan and extenſive knowledge of all things, even of the hearts and 
of the thoughts of men, which is ſo ſpecial a property of godhead, is aſcribed to 
i | K K k 2 Jieſia 
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Jeſus Chriſt almoſt in the ſame words in which it is attributed to the Father; Job» 
x ci. 17. Peter ſaith to Chriſt, Lord, thou knoweſt all things, thou knoweſt that! 
love thee.” Jobn ii. 24, 23. Jeſus knew all men, and needed not that any one 
ſhou'd teſtify of men; for he knew what was in man.“ Math, xii. 23. And Jeſus 
knew their thoughts.“ Rev. ii. 23. All the churches ſhall know that I am he which 
ſearches the reins, and the hearts, and I will give to every one of you according to 
our works.” Where we may remark the emphaſis of this expreſſion ; Chriſt does not 
ſay merely, 1 can ſearch the heart and try the reins z” but, I am he which ſearch- 
eth the hearts,“ &c, uſing the very words of Jeremiah the N as though he would 
have ſaid, that very character of godhead belongs to me, I am that omniſcient being, 

2. Ommjpreſence“ is a diſtinguiſhing perfection of God, which implies the im- 
mediate preſence of God in all places; taking cognizance of, and managing all the 
affairs of his univerſal kingdom, P/al. cxxxix. 7, * Whither ſhall I fly from thy 

reſence? If I aſcend up to heaven thou art there; if I make my bed in hell, 

hold thou art there.” And this is the common conſolation that God gives 
to his people whereſoever they are; © Fear not, for I am with thee,” Jai. xli. 10. 
and xliii. g, &c, And he gives this encouragement to his people, and this terror to 
bis enemies, Jer, xxiii. 24. * Can any hide himſelf in ſecret places that I ſhall not 
ice him? faith the Lord: Do not I fill heaven and earth? ſaith the Lord.” 

And ſo does our Lord Jeſus Chriſt fill heaven, and earth, and all things; for the 
church is called © the body of Chriſt, and the julneſ of him that filleth all in all. 
Epbeſ. i. 23. He promiſes his preſence with his people in the ſame divine lan- 
guage, Matt. xviii. 20. Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midſt of them.“ Mart. xxviii. 20. Lo 1 am with you always 
to the end of the world,” © * e of Rt RN 

The preſence of the Lord Jehovah, both in heaven and on eftrth at the ſame time, 
ſeems to be intimated, Gen. xix. 24. Then the Lord (Jehovah) rained upon Sodom 
and upon Gomorrah brimſtone and fire from the Lord (Jebovab) out of heaven.” What 
has been ſaid before concerning the appearances of Chriſt, as the angel of the cove- 
nant to the patriarchs, makes it evident that the Jehovah on earth, who had been a 

little before talking with Abraham about the deſtruction of Sadem, was our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt : And ſince there is but one Jehovah, he muſt be the ſame with Jebovab 
in heaven; and this is further confirmed by a parallel text, John iii. 13. And no 
man hath aſcended up to heaven, but he that came down. from heaven,, even the 
Son of man which is in heaven.“ a 
3. © Omnipotence,” or almighty power, is another divine attribute that I ſhall | 
name in this place. Almighty” is ſo peculiar a character of godhead, that God 
takes it for his very title in above fifty places of the old teſtament. It is expreſſed 
in the hebrew by the word Tx Shaddai, and in ſeveral places of the book of the He- 
velation by Teiloxgarey Pantocrator in the greek, Now our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is this 
almighty whereſoever he appeared to the patriarchs in a viſible form under this 
name; as to Abraham, Gen. xvii. 1. to Jacob, Cen. xxy. 11. Gen. xlyiii. 3. and 
perhaps it is he who ſpeaks, Rev. i. 8. and the apoſtle Paul tells us, Phil, iii. 21, 
that he has power to. ſubdue all things to bimſell“ 5 Na 
4. The attribute of © eternity,” or without beginning or end, is alſo a peculiar 
diſtinguiſhing perfection of God, P/al. xc. 2. * From everlaſting to eycrlaſting 
thou art God.“ The eternity of God is alſo denoted by.that. title of his. I am 
the ſrſt, and I am the laſt, and beſides me there is no God,“ Jai. xliv. 6. Now 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt has this ſame eternity, for he is that God, whoſe . 
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for ever and ever,“ Heb. i. 8. He is © the alpha and omega, the firſt and the laſt,” 
Rev. i. 11-: and ii. 8. And the hiſtorical eternity of Melchi/edeck, whoſe beginning 


of days and end of life are not mentioned in hiſtory, renders him a proper type ot 
Chriſt, the Son of God, who has no beginning of days, or end of life,” and who 
muſt have real and true eternity to anſwer this type, Heb. vii. 3. iy 

5. The laſt attribute I ſhall mention, is, © immurtability,” or unchangeableneſs. 
This God aſſumes to himſelf as a peculiar glory. See Mal. iii, 6. I am the Lord, 


I change not,” So is Chrift unchangeable. Heb. i. 12. The heavens and earth 


« ſhall be changed, but thou art the ſame, and thy years ſhall not fail.“ Heb. xiii. 
8, „ Teſus Chriſt the ſame yeſterday, to day, and for ever.” EP 


IV. Divine works, or operations aſcribed to Chrif. 


« The creation of the world”. is a work of almighty power, and belongs only to 
God, Gen. i. 1.“ In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.“ It is 


aſcribed to him in ſcripture as a diſtinguiſhing character of godhead, Hed. iii. 4. 


« He that built all things is God.“ The Lord himſelf maintains this as his own 
prerogative, Tai. xliv. 24. J am the Lord that maketh all things, that ſtretcheth 
forth the heavens alone, that ſpreadeth abroad the earth by myſelf;“ yet. this almighty 
work is attributed to Chriſt, John i. 1, 3, In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. All i wars ade by him, and 
without him was nothing made that was made;“ and verſe 10. The world was 
made by him.” ;P/al. cui,,25, 26, 27. Of old haſt thou laid the foundations of 
the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands.: They ſhall periſh, but thou. 
ſhalt endure, &c. All which three verſes are ſpoken concerning Cori „as appears 


in Heb, i. 10, &c. * Thou, Lord, in the beginning haſt laid the foundations of 


the earth, and the heavens are the work of. thy hands, &c. _ 

And here it is proper to take notice of four things. 

1. That the way whereby God creates all things, is by his word, to ſhew with 
what eaſe almighty power performs. fo divine a wotk; Cen. i. 3. © And God ſaid, 
let there be light, and there was light.” Pſal. xxxiti. 9. * He ſpake, and it was 
done; he commanded, and it ſtood faſt,” And Zeb. xi. 33 The worlds were 
framed by the word of God.” And it is in the fame manner, that our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt is ſaid to © uphold all things, viz. by the word of his. power,” Heb. i. 3. 
which ſignifies his mighty, or rather almighty word *. | 

2, It may further be obſerved, that as God is the firſt cauſe of all created beings, 
lo he is the laſt end of all. All,” things: were made for him, as well as by him; 
Rev. iv. 11., “ Thou haſt created all things, and for thy pleaſure they are and were 
created.” Heb. ii. 19d. It became him, for whom. are all things, and by whom 
e all things,” which is a deſcription of God. Even fo all things were created for 
Coriſt, as well as by him. See Col. i. 16, 17. *© By him were all things created that 
ve in heaven, and that are in earth, viſible, and inviſible z whether they be thrones, 
cr dominions, or principalities, or powers 3; all things were created by him, _ for 
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F Here it may be noted: chat it wk t the 10 Any ec, logos that N uſed either in the Heb i. 3. or in 
He. xi. 3. which is getierally choſen when' the Father is repreſented us a&ing by his Son or the f erſonal 
W0RD: But the word Puua, roma,” is uled in both theſe places. ta ſhew that the Son of God upholds 


ra 2 by a mere word of command, acting in the ſame eaſy, and almighty, and divine manner as 
e Father, 


a tn AM —— 3 
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him. And he is before all things, and by him all things conſiſt,“ or are conſerved 
in their being and appointed ſtation and order. Ee þ 

3. I remark yet further under this head, that creation is ſuch a peculiar work of 
God, that his exiſtence or being, his very nature, power, and godhead are certain- 
ly and infallibly inferred from it, as the apoſtle Paul aſſures us, Rom, i. 20. „The 
inviſible things of God from the creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, being un- 
derſtood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and godhead ; ſo that 
they are without excuſe;”* even they who do not glorify that being as God, whom 
they may eaſily know by the work of creation. Thence it follows, that our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt muſt be the true God, muſt have eternal power and godhead, and muſt 
be glorified as God, fince he created all things: For if any being that had not eter- 
nal power and godhead could create a world, then St. Paul's argument is feeble, 
and falls to the ground; then the viſible things of the world do not prove the ex- 
iſtence of an invilible, eternal and almighty God. | 

Human reaſon can find out no higher being than him, by whom all things were 
created, even that eternal power and godhead, which made all things, and was be- 
fore all things, even from eternity. Now if Jeſs Chriſt be the creator, then he is 
the higheſt being that reaſon can find out, and demands all the honours of true 


4. It may be obſerved, in the laſt place, that if our Lord Jeſus Chriſt were but a 
mere man, and not the creator of the heavens and the earth, and yet had the honour 
and worſhip of a God given .to him, he ſeems to fall under that ſentence of de- 
ſtruction which is pronounced by the true and living God, Jer. x. 11. The gods 
that have not made the heavens and the earth, even they ſhall periſh from the earth, 
and from under theſe heavens.” But this leads me to the laſt diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rater of godhead. | | 


V. (Divine worſhip aſcribed to Chriſt.” 


Religious worſhip is ſo peculiar a prerogative of God that he will by no 
4 any meaner being to ſhare in it. e aſſumes this character to himſelf 
with a divine jealouſy, leſt any thing beneath God ſhould partake of it; Deus. vi. 
13, 14, 15. * Thou ſhalt fear the thy God, and ſerve him, and ſhalt ſwear 
by his name, Ye ſhall not go after other gods, for the Lord thy God is a jealous 
God among you, left the anger of the Lord thy God be kindled againſt thee, and de- 
ſtroy thee from off the face of the earth.” This charge is repeated again, Dev. x. 
20. and it is cited by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in theſe words, Mprth. iv. 10. It is 
written, thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt thou ſerve.” The 
firſt command doubtleſs includes this meaning. Thou ſhalt have no other gods 
before me,” that is, no other objects of worſhip ; and Exod. xxxiv. 14. repeats it, 
mM 1-0 ſhalt worſhip no other God ; for the Lord whoſe name is jealous, is a jealous 

G 39 2 * i : 

Yet it is abundantly evident, that our Lord Feſus Chrif is the pogo object of 
worſhip, both for angels and men, Heb. i. 6. ** And again, when he bringeth the 
firſt begotten into the world, he faith, let all the angels of God worſhip him. 
Which is cited from Pſal. xcvii. 7. Worſbip him all ye gods: Upon which ac- 
count our Lord Jeſus Chriſt may be called the God of gods, as well as the Father, 
Deut. x. 17. Pſal. cxxxvi. 2. ſince angels, which are called gods, muſt _— 
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him. And let it be noted, that if our tranſlation be right, this is not that worſhip 
or honour which is given him as mediator by the Father's intment, upon the 
account of his ſufferings and death, as it is elſewhere ex „but upon the ac- 
count of his original divine nature, and as God now taking fleſh : Though it muſt 
be confeſſed the greet words rather bear this ſenſe, « When he bringeth again his firſt 
n into the world,“ which may refer to his reſurrection; yer till it is evident, 
chat angels muſt. worſhip him 

Chrif Was 


Our Lord Jeſus worlhip ipped as the true God, the Lord Jehovah, by the 
patriarchs, —— he appeared unto them in a viſible ſhape under the old teſtament. 
He was bites hs alſo when he dwelt on earth very often; but I will not cite nor 


inſiſt on particular inſtances of this, becauſe ſome may doubt whether this were nor 
ſometimes a mere high degree of reverence and obeiſance paid to him under the ſur- 
priling influence of his miracles, which does ſcarce amount to religious worſhip, 
ſince his godhead was not then ſo fully diſcovered to his diſciples, as to carry them 
above all doubt of his meſſiahſhip or his deity, But we have plain teſtimonies of 
divine worſhip paid to him after his reſurrection; for Thomas honoured him as his 
Lord and his God, John xx. 28. He was worſhipped by Stephen with his dying 
breath, Alis vii. 59. and with him that firſt martyt entruſted his departing foul | 
Nor do we ever find the leaſt hint of his diſlike or prohibition of worſhip. Nay, he 
commends the faith of Thomas calling him Lord and God, Whereas good men and 
angels have ever forbid worſhip to be paid to them, as being due to God alone. So 
when Cornelius worſhipped Peter, As x. 26. Peter forbid bim and ſaid, ſtand up; 
I myſelf alſo am a man.“ So when Zobn worſhipped the angel, Rev. xix. 10. and 
xii. 8, 9, he refuſed the worſhip twice, ( and ſaid, fee thou doit not: I am thy fel- 
low-ſervant z worſhip God,“ that is, God only is the proper object of thy worſhip. 

It may be very properly obſerved concerning theſe two texts in the book of Reve- 
letion, where the angel refuſes worſhip, and directs it to be paid only to God, that 
this was done after the full glorificatien of Chriſt, when God had appointed every knee 
to bow to him, and- exalted him in our nature to his full majeſty and dominion, and 
when he was known and adored by the church as the proper object of worſhip. Now 
if God only was to be worſhipped in that day, it is a plain conſequence, that Chrif 
is God. : | 

That this worſhip is due to Chrift, is further confirmed by the expreſs orders which 
are given by God himſelf, both in the old and new teſtament, for the worſhip of 
his Son Jens Chriſt, Pſal. xlv. 11. He is thy Lord, and worſhip thou him.” 
John v. 23. That all men ſhould. honour the as they honour the Father.“ 
And the great and bleſſed God, who is ſo jealous of his own prerogative and worſhip, 
would never have ſuffered thoſe practices, much leſs would he have commanded 
them, if Chriſt had not been really the true God, and in ſome way and manner one 
with himſelf, and fit to. receive the ſame divine honours. 


Objeftion...Some may be ready to ſay, this is a ſort of lower adoration, a ſub- 
ordinate ſort of divine worſhip, that is paid to Je/us Chrift, who is called God in 
ſeripture; whereas God the Father-muſt have ſupreme divine worſhip, and reſerves 
to himſelf ſtill this ſupreme and diſtinguiſhing ry of true godhead. 

Anſwer I. This ſeems to be but a vain ev . uſe the ſcripture knows no 
ſuch diſtinctions of ſupreme and ſubordinate divine or religious ed eig 

It muſt be granted, as I have hinted before, that the ſcripture ſometimes uſes the. 
word worſhip for other honours than what are divine and religious, as, i Chron. xxix. 20. 

; 40 They 


« They bowed their heads, and worfhii 4 * 8 and the king PMatth. xvii, 
p 


word , in engliſh, whep we call ſeveral, characters, or ſocieties of men worſhipful. 
But this is not divine 0 religious worſhip, ſuch as was appointed to be paid to 652 


idolatry, by paying the ſame divine worſhip to both. There are ſo man plain ex- 
preſſions that encourage proper divine worſhip to be paid to Chiſt, and no plain ex- 


preſſions that give us any notion of à meaner or inferior divine Ip, that either 
the ſcriptures ſeem defective in a moſt material point of religion, or Jeſus mult be 
worſhipped with proper divine honours as the Father. u 


Anſwer II. If Cbriſ were to be worſhipped merely with inferior worſhip, this 
would be to ſet up an inferior god; and thus the chtiſtian feligion, whoſe profeſſed 
deſign was to aboliſh polytheiſm among the nations, and to rot: out the worſhip of 
many gods, ſome of higher and ſome of lower rank, even this very chriſtian reli- 
gion would but more effectually eſtabliſh"ir hereby and the apoſtles Would evidently 
build up again the things they deſtroyed, © The very applying the name of God ſo 
frequently to our Lord Jeſus Chrift, and aſcribing any thing df divine characters or 
worſhip to him, if he be not the true and living God, would ſeem to be an unpar- 


donable fault and groſs abſurdity in thaſe men, I mean, che evangeliſts and the a- 


poſtles: For they profeſſed to be ſent from God to deſtroy the heathen ſuperſtition, 
which conſiſted much in the worſhip of ſuperior and inferior deities; and to turn the 
gentiles from theſe vanities to the knowledge and worſhip of the one true and living 
God. See Adds xiv. 15. Ads xvii. 23, 24. Gal. iv. 8. 0 

Anſwer III. It is evident, that when Chriſt appeared to the patriarchs as the Lord 
Jebovab, and aſſumed the glorious names and titles of God in his converſe with 
them, he was worſhipped with ſupreme honour as the ſupreme God; for they thought 
him to be fo, according to his own aſſertions, I ach the Eord. They could have no 
notion of ſupreme and ſubordinate worſhip. Now it is very ſtrange to ſuppoſe, what 
ſome would perſuade us, that after all his ſervices and ſufferings he ſhould be reward- 
ed only with ſubordinate and inferior worfhip, who had ſo long before enjoyed the 
ſupreme. | Freed | an e bes, 

Ehe objectors will enquire then, what is that advancement of honour which 
Chriſt received as the reward of his ſufferings? I anſwer, He was worſhipped before 
God, now as god- man and mediator: Before he might be worſhipped as Os 2578. 
God the word, now as God the word in fleſh, as God incarnate ; that the whole 
human nature might ſee. and know itſelf united to the object of divine worſhip. 

How far the bleſſed ſoul of our Lord Feſus may know and receive it's diſtinct ſhare 
of the thanks and praiſes which aſcend” from the ſaints on earth, is a ſecret not ſo 
clearly diſcovered in ſcripture : Surely ſuch ſacred and inimitable” zeal for his Fa- 
ther's glory, ſuch aſtoniſhing compaſſion to loſt mankind, ſuch a life and ſuch a 


death, ſuch a conflict and ſuch a victory, deſerve the higheſt honours and 2 — 
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that we can pay to a creature. And doubtleſs his exalted human nature receives 
them from all the, blefled ſpirits above. Glory, and honour, and imn.ortality, 
were the rewards prontifed to every ſon of Adam who fulfilled the law of God, Rom. 
ii. 7. and much more are they become due to the ſecond Adam, the man Cbriſt 
Jeſus, who fulfilled the law in eyery point, and, by his moſt illuſtrious obedience, 
magnified it, and made it honourable beyond expreſſion. 

We may add further alſo, that ſince the man Jeſus hath received fo glorious an 
advancement at the right hand of God, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that his human 
powers have a vaſt and extenſive cognizance of his churches on earth; and that he 
partakes of all thoſe circumſtances of the honour done to his whole ſacred perſon, 
which are not purely divine and incommunicable ; though we have no warrant to ſe- 
parate and divide the human nature from the divine, in the honours which we pay 


bing 9 4 . er 5 
Still it is the godhead of Chriſt that is the ſtanding and eternal ground of all that 
divine and religious worſhip, which we are bound to give him, though we borrow 
many motives from his life, his love, and his death. And ſince the great God has 
ſo often in his word aſſumed this ſort of worſhip to himſelf, as his own prerogative 
and his diſtinguiſhing character, I am perſuaded he would never have enjoi nor 
indulged worſhip to be paid to Jeſus Chriſt in ſuch a manner as is done in ſcripture, 
how great ſoever his ſervices had been to God or man, if he had not the fulneſs of 
the godhead dwelling in him bodily. , | | 
This ſhall ſuffice to anſwer the ohieflion ariſing from this diſtinction of higher and 
lower worſhip, by | | 


I might now run through the ſeveral. particular acts of divine worſhip, which 
the ſcripture makes the peculiar rights of God, and yet aſcribes them to Chrift : 
Such , bur won wont! 1 . | | 

« Believing. or truſting in him;“ Jabn xiv. 1. © Let not your heart be troubled, 
ſaith Chriſt; ye believe in God, believe alſo in me.” Rom. xv. 12. In him ſhall 
the gentiles truſt.” | * | | | 

Calling upon him, and praying to him ;” Rom. x. 13. For whoſoever ſhall 
call upon the name of the Lord, that is, Cbriſt, ſhall be ſaved.” Paul prayed to 
him, to take away his thorn in the fleſh; 2 Cor. xii. 8. For this I beſought the 
Lord thrice that it might depart from me.” * 10 | 

Adoring and prailing him” Rev. v. 13, And every creature which is in 
heaven, and on earth, and ſuch as are in the ſea, and. alrthat are in them, heard I, 
ſaying, bleſling, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that ſitteth on 
the throne, and unto the lamb for ever and ever.” 8 "4: 

« Swearing by his name z” Rom. ix. 1. I fay the truth in Chi, I lie not, my 
conſcience alſo bearing me witneſs in the holy Ghoſt.” | | ahh, 

Now all theſe divine honours done to our Lord Jeſus, are foretold in the old teſta- 
ment, and required or practiſed in the new teſtament, and would be ſo many af- 
ironts to the ſupreme majelly and dignity of the bleſſed God the Father, if Jeſus 
Cort were not one and the ſame God with him, as we ſhall ſhew in the following 
propoſitions, |. , ES - 7 | | | IS 

A variety of other texts might be cited to make good thele ſeventh and eighth 
propoſitions ; bur I chuſe rather, in this place, to content myſelf with citing thoſe 
22 are moſt unexceptionable, and have no juſt ground of controverſy belong ng 
to them. 

Vor. VI. Ll! | To 
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To ſum up all, let me make this one remark. That 1 Which 
ng 


I have brought to ſhew what are the peculiar and diſtingui characters of god- 
head, are ſo plain and eaſy to be underſtood, and thoſe ſcriptures which apply theſe 
very ſame characters to our Lord 7efus Chrift are ſo obvious, ſo evident, fo naturally 
applicable to him, even in the divineſt ſenſe of them; that it needs a deal of 


{kill, and wit, and criticiſm to divert them to another ſenſe : If it needed but half 


to much art and critical ſubtilty to apply thoſe ſcriptures to Jeſus Chriſt, as it does to 


turn them away from him, one might be tempted indeed to doubt his godhead, or to 


deny it. 
1: is plain that the arian and ſocinian doctrines, which deny our Lord Jeſus Cbriſ 
to be the true and eternal God, cannot be fi in oppoſition to ſuch obvious 


evidences of ſcripture, without more ſkill and learning, more ſubtilty and nice arts 
of diſtinction to evade the ſenſe of plain words, than the bulk of common chriſtians 
can ever be furniſhed with. Day-labourers and tradeſmen, children and fervants, 
of the meaneſt rank, reading their bibles, would naturally be led into the belief of 
Chrift's divinity ; for they could never find out how to explain away ſuch manifeſt 


expreſſions concerning the godhead of Chrift, and make them ſignify a mere creature. 


Thence I would take leave to infer, that arian and ſocinian doctrines are not the doc- 
trines of the bible, which in matters of ſuch moment and conſequence are and mult 
be ſo eaſy, open and clear, that the ignorant and the unlearned may read and under- 
ſtand; for of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven.“ * 

Now the plain chriſtian, who reads his bible honeſtly, and follows the natural 
meaning of the words, will be led into the moſt dangerous miſtakes, and to the prac- 
tice of downright idolatry by the very bible itſelf, if theſe divine characters which I 
have mentioned are not really applicable to Cbriſt. If Chris wete not a partaker of 

true godhead, I can never imagine that the great God, who is ſo jealous of his own 
honour, and ſo kind and faithful to his people ; and who knows how ready mankind 
is to take every occaſion to run into idoE-worſhip, would ever lay ſuch ſtumbling- 
blocks or temptations in their way, and leave them in his word for the uſe of all ages. 
I cannot perſuade myſelf-that this God would have let thoſe paſſages ſtand in the 
holy ſcriptures as our rule of faith and practice, which have ſuch a natural tendency 
to diminiſh his own dighity, to give 2 his divine prerogatives to another, and to 
deceive the humble and rhe ſimple into ſuch pernicious ſnares, and that in a point of 
ſo high and awful importance. . + e ee e 76452 « 

I proceed now to conſider which of the peculiar divine characters are aſcribed in 
ſcripture to the holy Ghoſt, and in this part of my diſcourſe I ſhall be much brieter ; 
not only becauſe the ſcripture has not occaſion to give -half ſo many proofs of the 
godhead of the holy Spirit, but becauſe if the true and proper godhead of Chriſt he 
fully proved, that of the holy Spirit will be eaſily admitted. the V ab 


« Divine characters aſcribed to the holy Spirit.” 


3 3 peculiar name of God, which is aſeribed to the holy Spirit in ſeripture, is 
rr | au 1 0 
The Spirit of God is the fame with Jebovab; Jai. vi. 3. One of —— 
cried to another, ſaying, holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hoſts, in the original, it is 
Jebovab, the whole earth is full of his glory.” And the voice of this Jebovab ſaid, 
verſe 9, 10. * Go and tell this people, hear ye indeed, but underſtand not; and fee 
ye indeed, but perceive not, &c. Now that theſe words were ſpoken by oy wy 


> 


_— 
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Ghoſt, is evident from Ads xxviii. ag, 26. Well ſpake the holy Ghoſt by /aias the 
;rophet, unto our fathers, ſaying, go unto this people, and ſay, hearing ye ſhall 
— and not underſtand ; and wa ye {hall ſec, and not perceive,” : &c. Nor is 
it any ſufficient objection that theſe words are applied to Chrift ; Zobn xii. 41. 
« Theſe things, - ſaid {/aias, when he ſaw his, that is, Chriſt's, 2 „and ſpake of 
him.” For Chriſt and the holy Ghoſt are one in godhead, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 
Deut. xxxii. 12. The Lord, or Jebhovab alone did lead him.“ that is, 1azl, in 
the wilderneſs. The prophet {/aiah ſpeaking of this matter, aſcribes it to the holy 
Spiritz Jai. Ixiii. 14. As a beaſt goeth down into the valley, the Spirit of the 
Lord cauſed him, that is, {rael, to reſt ; ſo didſt thou lead thy people to make thy 
name glorious.” Now either the Spirit is Zebovab, or Jebovab alone did not lead 

Pſal. xcv. 3. The Lord, or Jehovah, is a God, and a great king above 
all Lohr Verſe 7, &c. © To day, if ye —— his voice, harden not your 
hearts, as in the provocation, as in the day of temptation in the wilderneſs : When 
your fathers tempted me, and proved me, and ſaw my works. Forty years Jong 
was I grieved with this generation” which words are cited by St. Paul, as ſpoken 
by the holy Ghoſt, Zeb. iii. 7, 8, 9, &c, 4 Wherefore, as the holy Ghoſt faith, 
to day, if ye will hear his voice, &c. When your fathers tempted, me, and I was 
grieved with that generation.” And this is further confirmed, Jai. Jxiii, 10. They 
rebelled and vexed his holy Spirit.” And Stephen reproving the jews, AZs vii. 51. 
{aid, * Ye'do always reſiſt the holy Ghoſt : As your fathers did, ſo do ye.“ Nor is 
it any juſt objection againſt this, that they were ſaid to tempt Chrift in the wilder- 
nels, 1 Cor. x. 9. For in point of godhead Chriſt and the holy Spirit are one. 


II. ente titles of God, which ſeem to be uſed promiſcuouſly for God the 
— or for the holy Spirit, are theſe, viz. the God of [/rae!, — and of 
oſts. 

The holy Spirit is nted as one with the God of Jrael, 2 Sam. xxiii. 2, 
3. „The Spirit of the Lord, or of Jebovab, ſpake by me, and his ward was in my 
tongue. The God of ae ſaid, the rock of 1ſrael ſpake to me, he that ruleth over 
men muſt be juſt :” Thus the Spirit of the Lord is the ſame with the God and the 
rock of 1/rae!. ; ; 

He is alſo called the © Lord of hoſts” in the text before cited, 7. vi. on which 
I ſhall not enlarge. 


III. The peculiar attributes of God aſcribed to the holy Spirit, are, omnipre- 
ſence and omniſcience. | 

1, * Omnipreſence” is attributed to the holy Spirit; P/al. cxxxix. 7. Whither 
ſhall I go from thy Spirit? And whither ſhall I flee from thy - preſence?” It is in 
vain to flee from one who is every Where. - 5 
Jahn xiv. 16, 47, The Spirit of truth is promiſed to abide with the ſaints for 
ever, to be in them, to dwell in them; L will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you 
another comforter, that he may abide with you for ever: He dwelleth with you, 
and ſhall be in you.” Rem. viii. 11. He dwells in believers according to his promiſe, 
and makes them his holy temple. 1 Cor. vi. 19. And is in all times, and in 
places, whereſoever his ſaints and ſervants are, diſtributing his ſeveral. gifts and 
graces. 1 Cor; xii. 11. „ All theſe ——_— Spirit, dividing ta every 
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her ſeverally as he will:“ Which expreſſion carries as it were à divine ſovereignty 
2. „ Opniſcience“ belongs alſo to the holy Spirit; 1 Cor. ii. 10. „ The Spirit 
ſrarcheth all things, yea, the = rp of God.” It is * the Spirit of Chrif that 
was in the prophets which teſtified a thoufand years before-hand the ſufferings of 
Chriſt,” 1 Pet, i. 11. And this is one peculiar property of godhead, Jai. xli. 23. 
where God challenges all other cert to godhead to vie with him. * Shew 
the things that are to come afrer, that we may know that ye are gods.” 
Many minute circumſtances of the birth, life and death of Chriſt, as well as his re- 
ſurrection and the propagation of the goſpel, how exa&tly were they foretold by 
by ancient prophets, and all through the inſpiration of this Spirit of prophecy ! 
2 Pet. i. 21. Holy men of God ſpake as they were moved by the holy Ghoſt.” 

3. Eternity“ is another attribute of God: And fince ſome properties of God 
are aſcribed to the holy 1 eternity muſt in the ſame ſenſe belon to him allo, 
Perhaps it is he who is called the eternal Spirit, Heb. ix. 14. The bloud of Chrift, 
who through the eternal Spirit offered himſelf,” &c. Though fome perſons rather 
underſtand this of the eternal me of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, Valse 

But whether it be the one or the other that is there deſigned, yet I would not build an 
argument upon the mere doubtful criticiſm of a greek word, and pretend it to be fully 
convincing, ſince that learned writer doctor Waterland himſelf, when he is pleading 
for the eternity of Chriſt, from Micah v. 2. his goings forth have been from of old, 
from everlaſting,” confeſſes the argument, ** is but probable, ſince there is not 
ground ſufficient for calling it certain and indiſputable:“ only this he adds by way 
of remark, ©* That whoſoever ſhould undertake to prove the eternity of God the 
Father, from any expreſs words, either of the old or new teſtament, would find his 
proof liable to the ſame difficulty, and uncertainty, from the ambiguity of the he- 
brew, or'greek phraſes uſed to denote eternity.” ? 


IV. „Divine works are attributed to the bleſſed Spirit, as creation of the world, 
the change of the heart or regeneration, and the railing the dead.” | 

1. The work of creation,” which has been proved before to be a divine work, 
is attributed to him. Job. xxvi. 13. By his Spirit he hath garniſhed the heavens ;” 
Fob. xxxiii. 4. The Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of the almighty 
has given me life.“ Pſal. xxxiii. 6. By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made: and all the hoſts of them by the — or Spirit, of his mouth ;“ for it is 
the ſame word MY ruach, which is tranſlated Spirit“ in the two foregoing texts, 
is rendered breath in this. 104-8; 7 45 1% 16.4 

Alls iv. 24, 45. Lord, thou art God, who haſt made heaven and earth, and the 
ſea, and all that in them is: Who by the mouth of thy fervant David ſaid, why did 
the heathens rage? &c. He who ſpake by the mouth of David, is here declared to 
be that God who is the creator of all things; but the holy Ghoſt is he who ſpake by 
the mouth of David, as appears from his own - witneſs in 2 Sam. xxiii, 2, 3. © The 
Spirit of the Lord ſpake by 1 me, &c. Nor only does David the prophet thus wit- 

neſs concerning himſelf, but the apoſtle Peter does the ſame 3 As i. 16. The ho!y 

Ghoſt, by the mouth of David, ſpake concerning Judas,“ &c. Therefore the holy 
Ghoſt is the creator of all things. | alte | 

2. The work of © changing the heart,” and of new creation, belongs to the great 
God; Prov. xxi. 1. ** The heart even of kings is in the hand of the Lord; it is he 
that turneth them whitherſoever he will.” And when the heart is turned from — 
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God, it is ſaid to be his workmanſhip, Epb. ii. 10. By him we are created unto good 
works.” And Jude verſe 1, vwe ate ſaid to be ſanctified by God the Father. God 
aſſumes this prerogative to himſelf, Lv. xx. 8. I am the Lord which ſanctifieth 
you.” Tet this very work of new creation or ſanctification is frequently in ſcripture 
aſcribed to the holy Spirit; Rom. xv. 16. The gentiles are ſanctied by the holy 
Ghoſt.” And we are ** choſen to ſalvation through the ſanctification of the Spirit, 
2 Thefſ. ii. 13. 1 Pet. i. 2. Upon this account it is, that the ſaints who are deſcribed 
as born of God,” John i. 13. and 1 Jabn v. 1, 3. are ſaid to be born of the Spirit, 

obn iii. 5, 6, 8. Aid cr be e etl, 
l 3. The work of © raiſing the dead” is a divine work, which is alſo aſcribed to the 
holy Spirit. That it is a work which ſeem: to be pans to godhead, St. 
Paul intimates, Rom. iv. 17. He who quickens the dead, and calls the things 
which are not as e were: ĩs a deſcription of God. And God is deſcribed 
in the ſame manner, viii. 11. He that raiſed up Chrift from the dead.” And 
that this was a glorious inſtance of his divine power, ſee Epb. i. 19. 20. Now this 
work, both of raiſing Chrift and all the ſaints from the dead, is aſcribed to the holy 
Spirit; 1 Pet. iii. 18. *Cbriſ being put to death in the fleſh, but quickened 
by the Spirit.“ Rom. viii. 11. “ He that raiſed x ee from the dead, ſhall alſo 
quicken your mortal bodies, by his _—_— that dwelleth in you. | 

[ am come now to the laſt diſtinguiſhing character of godhead, and that is, to be 
the object of religious worſhip. C rn | 


V. «Divine worſhip is paid to the holy Spirit. 

« Baptiſm is a ſacred ceremony, whereby we are devoted and given up to God the 
Father, and our Lord Jeſus Chrit. But the holy Spirit is not omitted in this piece 
of worſhip, Matib. xxviii. 19. 4 Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the holy Ghoſt.“ So that we are dedicated to the holy Ghoſt in this 
ſolemnity, even as we are to God the Father. 15 

Here we may make this juſt remark, viz. That it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that 
Chriſt ſhould appoint: this ſolemn entrance into chriſtianity, by baptizing men in 
the name of the one God and two mere creatures; but ſinee they are joined, we may 
much rather conclude, that Chrif 99 with the holy Ghoſt, are par- 
takers of true deity, as well as the Father; otherwiſe, as a late writer ſays, the of- 
fice of baptiſm would be an invincible ſtumbling-block both to jetus and gentiles. - 

The jews could not bear the leaſt appearance of idolatry after they had ſmarted 
lo ſeverely for it under the babylonifb captivity, and would never afterward ſuffer any 
to be joined with the true God in their worſhip: - Thus St. Pax teſtifies concerning 
them, that * they: abhorred idols,” Rom. ii. 22. 2603 nine 

And as for the gentiles, it was the main deſign of chriſtianity to root out idolatry 
from among them, * to turn them from idols to the living God,” 1 Thefſ. i. 9. 

Now if the Son and holy Ghoſt were inferior to the Father, and not the ſame God, 
the joining them with the Father in this initiating ordinance, would ſeem to have 
a very broad appearance of idolatry: And thus the jews would have been effectually 
prejudiced againſt the goſpel; — the gentiles would have been rather confirmed 
in the worſhip of idols, or that which is not Gd. - unto 2411 ff 

Another thing wherein religious worſhip ſeems to be paid to the holy Spirit, is 
this, viz. that the apoſtle prays for the bleſſing to deſcend from the holy Spirit on 
the Corinthians, in the ſame way and manner in which the bleſſing of the F — and 
Son are prayed for; 2 Cor. xi:i. 14. The grace of our Lord Jeſus Chrif, the love 
of God, and the communion of the holy Ghoſt, be with you all.“ If this be a pe- 

tition 
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tition or prayer, it is a prayer tu the ſacred thte And the holy Ghoſt is the ob. 
Jes of this vorthip ab well cap) 10 wares 13 — baſs wn 
It ſeems evident alſo, that the holy Spirit was | | in ſome-of thoſe texts 
which were cited from the old teſtament, to prove the divine names, titles and at- 
tributes to belong to him, as Jai. vi. Pal. xcvi. &c. which I ſhall not repeat. 

And ſince it is he who-enlightens, who comforts, ho regenerates, and ſanctifles 
men, who beſtows on the ſaints ſo many:gifts and graces, diſtributing them leverally 
as he will, ſince he knows the hearts of men, changes and renews their hearts 
unto holineſs, the very reaſon of things leads us to adore him, and gives ſufficient 
foundation to pray to him for what gifts or graces we want, and to praiſe and give 
him thanks for what we have received, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 

I might take notice here, that ſeveral of theſe ſame divine characters are aſcribed 
alſo to Jeſus Chriſt, as the ſanctiſication of ſinnets, the raiſing of the dead, &c. but 
the proots of the divinity of Chniſ are ſufficient and abundant . without theſe helps. 

hus | have finiſhed the eighth propoſition, and ſhewn that theſe very names, ti- 
tles, attributes, works and worſhip, which are peculiar to God, and incommunica- 
ble to another, are aſcribed to three by God himſelf, in his word, which three ate 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of Father, Son and Spirit. W | 

After all, ſuppoſe a man ſhould object thus, You have pretended to prove the 
deity of the Son and Spirit, by the aſcription of ſuch properties, works and worſhip 
to them, as belong only to the true God: But how.do you know that all theſe can 
never belong to any creature ? As for inſtance, cannot God communicate to any in- 
ferior being a ſort of omnipotency, and veſt him with almighty power? Or omni- 
ſcience, and give him univerſal knowledge? Or immutability, and make him un- 
"changeable ? Is it an impoſſible thing that any being inferior. to the great God, 
ſhould be le of forming ſeveral-parts of the creation? Of changing the hearts 
of men? Ot raiſing the dead? And is there no fort. of religious worſhip, thankſ- 
giving, and praiſe, which can be given to any creature, upon the account of ſome 
extraordinary and ſpiritual benefits, received, or to be received from him? And it 
ſo, then the aſcription of theſe things to the Son and Spirit, are not ſufficient and 
certain proofs, that true and proper godhead is aſcribed to them. I anſwer, 

Anſwer. It is not within our preſent reach, nor does it neceſſarily concern us, to 
know how far the powers of a creature can go, how glorious, and powerful, and 

rfect a creature God can make, or how ſublime worthip or honours, he might 
— fitted a creature to receive: It is not for us to ſay, that in the nature of things, 
it is utterly impoſſible for any being beneath a God, to have any one of theſe powers 
or characters communicated to him: Yer we dare affirm this, that ſince God has al- 
ſumed theſe properties, theſe works; this worſhip, and iarized them to him- 
ſelf in his word, and fince he deſcribes himſelf by theſe characters, to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf from all inferior beings, he would never ſuffer any mere creature to ſtand 
upon record in his word, with theſe powers, ies, and characters belonging 
to him; for this would be to give away his on diftinguiſhing titles and properties. 
This would be to run counter to that holy jealouſy, which he profeſſes for his ow 
name, and to bring perpetual confuſion into all parts of religion, as I have ſhewn 

in the foregoing propoſitions. 0 | % 414k Me; 
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Ther: art alla fore other circumſtantial Tut convincing evidences, that the Son and the 
1 75 ire 49d Prager ae Keel, them, as well as the Father. 


WHERE are many thingy Ko Spoken concerning God, the true and the living 
$ W 


God, in ſome parts of which in r. parts of it are aſcribed to our - 
Chrift, or to the bleſſed Spirit, | 


pl ta our Lord Jeſus Chrift. 

1. The final judgment of the world i is aſcribed to God. Pſal. 1. 6. . For God 
is _ himſelf Rom, iti. 6. Then how ſhall God judge the world?” And it 
is aforibed allo to our Lord us Cori Rom. xiv. 10. 4 We muſt all ſtand before 
the judgment ſeat of Chrift.”*.. 2 Tim. iv. 1. Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall judge 
the quick and the dead at his, apr.” And indeed how can we ſuppoſe a ow 
who has not divine perfections, of ſuch a work ? It ſeems. tq require an om - 
niſcient mind, and an almighty ; arm, to manifeſt the ſecrets of all hearts, and to 
diſcoyer and puniſh the infinite variety of ſeeret wickedneſſes in the hearts of men, 


as well as e and reward the the ſecret workings of piety, in thoſe that have 
loved G | 


2. There is a glorious deſcription, of the triumph of God, 355 lxviii. 4, 8, 2 2 
18. He rides upon the heavens by his name, Jab: The ſhook, the hea 

dropped, at the preſence of God, the God of Iſrael. The chariots of God are even- 
ty thouſand, even tho ans, Is: The Lord is them as in Sizai, in 


te 1755 pt Thou baſt a ſcend c 5 thou halt led den of Gees Thou 
d gifts 


* on bigh, be led d cap: 
tivity captive, and gave 155 152 des Fe. 9 is the ſame alſo that 
aſcended up far above all 74 that Ih 15 fl all things.” Chriſt is . 


this Lord, this God, this though ar Jab, whoſe triumph is cm deſcribed. 

3. The 1 IEA as it is related in P/al. bay, <« tempted and pro- 
voked the mo God; which. is aſſerted: concerning „ 1 Cor. x. g. 
ther let us ny , as ſome. of them alſo tempted, and were deſtroyed,” &c, 
Therefore the tempting e a; 2 gg of — moſt high God. 

4. The kingd God is an everlaft m, Pſal. exlv. 13. « and bis do- 
minion —— e 123 Wach bonour is aſcribed. to Chrif in a 
citation of the xlv, Pſalm, St. Paul, "Heb. i. 8. „But unto the Son he ſaith, 
by throne, -O 85 is 5 eyer and ever. And in abe other places. 

A 0 898 Vil, 855 750 irgin ſhall bear a Son, and (ball call his 
dame In N Which 1 


by Matt 1 2.3. and his name is interpreted God 
with 1 Ah this is und y confined, Jobn i. 11, 14, © The Word, who was. 
God, wn mad ſb, and dwelt 8 NT ee ORE 
of godlineſs: God was RE 4 e eſp nk 

6. Toby the n e who is called C 

and eboyab, . by RN : The 2 him that crieth in 
e hy re 1 Fi r 7 ſtrait i in the deſert. : 2 
high way 10 our ods, N 


and a to Toby. as the aner 
ot Chrift, by St. Mall. Air. NE 155 15 1 ſp ag of LED het 
| iaks 
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Jaiab, ſaying, the voice of one crying in the wilderneſs, prepare ye the way of the 
rd, make his paths ſtrait.” 7 ; 

And here it may be obſefved; that the'ticle Lid Gods which anſwers to Je- 
bovab Elohim, an incommunicable name of God, is given to Chriſt, when John the 
baptiſt is deſcribed as his fore-runner, Luke i. 16, 17. * And many of the children of 
Vrael ſhall he turn to the Lord their God an ke Wal go before a 1½ in the Spirit 
and power of Elias.” The word uin, that is, Chriſt, is immediately connecled 
with the Lord their God in the foregoing, verſe 1 0⁰ that Chin is the Lord our God. 
See more under the 13th and 15th particula s. 

7. God's univerſal propriety in all things, and his dominion over all things, are 
aſſerted in many ſcriptures,, P/al. ciii, 19. His kingdom ruleth over all!.“ And 
yet Chrift ſays to the Father, even before his death and reſurrectiou, Jobn xvii. 10. 
« All things that are mine, are thine, and all things that are thine, are mine. John 
xvi. 13. All things that the Father hath are ming.“ And as Chrift is called Lord 
over all,” Rom. x. 12. fo we find in As x. 36. < Chrifl.is Lord of all. 

8. The prerogative to forgive fins is aſſumed by God himſelf, as a divine cha- 
racter, Jai. xliil. 25. I, even I am he that blotteth out thy tranſgreſſions, and 
will not remember thy fins.” Yer Mark ii. 5. Cbriſ ſpeaks to the fick of the palſy, 
Son, thy fins be forgiven thee,” As vii. 60. Stephen prays to Chriſt, Lord lay not 
this ſin to their chafge! And the apoſtle P rar the chriſtians, Col. iii. 13. 
Even as Chriſt forgave you, ſo alſo da ye) 7 | 
9. The reverence and deer, which the great God demands for himſelf, by 
the prophet Jaiab, is attributed to our Lord Feſus Cbriſt, by the apoſtle Paul in his 


epiſtle to the Roman. Compare Jai. xv. 23. with Rom, xiv. 10, 11. The words 


* 


of the prophet are, I have ſworn by myſelf, that unto Az * knee ſhall bow, 
and every tongue ſhall fear. And the apoſtle, ſays, We ſhall all ftand before 
the de ik of Chriſt. For it is written, as 1 live, faith the'Lord, every knce 
ſhall bow to me, and eyery tongue ſhall confeſs to God. So then, every one of us 
„„ . I ea ent | 
10. The bleſſed God excludes every thing from compariſon or competiticn with 
himſelf,” Jai. xIvi. 3. To whom will ye liken me, and make me equal, and com- 
pare me, that we may be like?” Yet our Lord Jeſus Chrift ſays concerning himſelf, 
John xiv. 9. He that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen the Father ;;“ and the apoſtle Paul 
adds, Heb, i. 3. He is the brightneſs of his Father's glory, and the expreſs image 
of his perſon ;” and Philip. ii. 6. < He thought it no robbery to be equal with God; 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that the criticiſms which attend this Jaſt named text, 
be ſomerhing from it's force and evidence, and render the ſenſe of it a little 
I 1. Cbriſt is that glorious perſon, in whom awells all the fulneſs of the godhe id 
bodily.” Col. ii. 9. which is too exalted an exprefſon to be given to a mere creature, 
if the godhead or divine nature were not ſo United tg the man Chrift' Jeſus, as to 
render him one complex perſon, God and man. 10 
It is true, that the apoſtle prays for the 'Ephefians, that they may be filled wit p 
all the fulneſs of God,” Eph. ili. 1 9. But thi can mean no more than a fulneſs o 
thoſe gifts, graces, and manifeſtations of God, which the CT en- 
joyed and hoped for. But the word, godhead is never uſed to lignify gifts and graces, 
but only the divine nature, which in it's perfection And fulnefs, dwelt in this Pech 
liar aad tranſcendent manner in Chiſt alone, and got in his Gaines,” And the ad an? 
24 Pq | 72.713 "MT: E: B10 1 ASI, 26 VT 
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Prop. IX. The chriftian deftrine of the trinity. 449; 
of the werd, bodily ; ſeems to ſhew a peculiar union of the cad to the human 
nature or body, of our Lord 1 Chrift. 5 N LEE _ 

- 12. Our faith and truſt in CH, is the fame with faith and truſt in God, as ap- 
pears, Jer. xvü. 5, 4 Curſed be the man that truſteth in man; bleſſed is the man 
chat truſteth in the Lord, and whoſe hope the Lord is.“ Compared with P/al. ii. 
12, * Bleſſed are all they that put their truſt in him,” that is, Cbriſ. 

13. Chriſt is the Lor e, whom we are ſaved, Hof. i 7. The Lord 
(aid, T will have mercy on the houſe” of Fudab, and will ſave them by the Lord, 
[Jebovah;] their God,“ compared with Zuke ii. 11. Unto you is born in the ci 
of David a Saviour, which is Chrif, the Lord.” God the Father who is Jebovab, 
ſaves his church by his Son, who is alſo Jebovab and their God. | | 

14. That glorious perſon who is called “the Spirit of God,” Rom. viii. 9, and 
in many other places of ſcripture, is alſo called the Spirit of Chrif,” in that very 
ſame verſe, as well as 1 Pet. i. 11. “and the Spirit of his Son,“ Gal. iv. 6. and 
as he is promiſed to be © poured out on all fleſh,” by the Lord our God, Foe ii. 
27, 28. this was accompliſhed, At ii. 16. when Chrift © ſhed forth this Spirit,” 
verſe 33. and baptized the diſciples ** with the holy Ghoſt, and with fire,” 
as Matth. iii. 11. Thence it appears, that Chrift is that God to whom the Spirit 
belongs, and he ſends it. 2 | | 

15. Chris own reſurrection is attributed to God the Father, Rom. vi. 4. and to 
the holy Spirit, I Pet. ili. 18. and yet Chrift aſcribed it to himſelf, ne li. 19, 21. 
« Deſtroy this temple,” and in three days I will raiſe it up, which he ſpake of the 
temple of his body; this ſhews, that the ſame divine power and ad of the 
Father, which raiſed np Chrift, dwelt alſo in the Son and Spirit. | 

16. That it was our Lord Jeſus Chriſt who died for us, is abundantly manifeſt 
from all the new teſtament ; and yet As xx. 28, it is ſaid, Feed the church of 
God, which he hath purchaſed with his own bloud.” And 1 John iii. 16. Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, becauſe he laid down his life for us.“ So that he who 
ſhed his bloud, and laid down his life for ſinners, was the true God: He came 
into the world, and was born of a virgin, and took upon him the name of En- 
manuel, or God with us, God in our nature, that he might have 'fleſh and bloud, 
which he gave for the redemption of his people. See more under the laſt particular. 

17. After the reſurrection of Chrift, the apoſtle Thomas, in a rapture of faith, 
calls him, my Lord, and my God,” Jobn xx. 28. And our Saviour is fo far 
from reproving him, that he commends him, and pronounces thoſe bleſſed, who 
ſhould believe the ſame doctrine, which he profeſſed, without having the ſame ſen- 
ſible advantages. Now where the words Lord God are thus joined, it looks fo like 
the incommunicable title of God, by which he is often deſcribed in the old teſtament, 
that Chrift would never have ſuffered theſe words of Thomas to paſs without a re- 
proof, if he himſelf had not a real oneneſs with the great God, and a right to this in- 
communicable title. | 54 ore (4 WS -- -- 

By a compariſon. of this with what has been ſaid before concerning the viſible ap - 
pearances of God of old, we may grow bold and ſay, Surely this was the Lord 
God, whoſe voice Adam heard in the n,“ Gen. iii. 8. This was the Lord 
God of Abraham,” Gen. xxviii. 13. The Lord God of your fathers in the burn- 
ing buſh,” Exod. in. 15, &c. e on ered a pc; 4 F. 

18. Whereas it is ſaid, Rev. xxii- G. The Lord God of the holy prophers, ſent 
his angel to ſhew unto his ſervants the things which muſt ' ſhortly be done.“ It is 
Vo I. VI. . n ene enn 
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ed, verſe 16. I Zeſus have ſent my ta teſtify to theſe things in 
xc My Whence we may reaſc e ee that een. Lord Jaſus, and * 
Lord God of the F have ſuch an * bai e en 7 Io one 
279 75 that theſe two names may * uſed without of Joe = + the othee 
or Chriſt is the Lord God of the pr tan well 92.096, Lord 
19. There are many other Mus characters, attri a ae, Loxd 92 (57%. 
and that ſo often, Ts , whip is * Mad n 
racter of creatures, ſo that I RE have been 
tributed to him in ſcxipture, if be 12 even though. I — had 
been never ſo, glorious, ang} had: a Cr I | 
He is called the © an 15 Job XIV. rh Aken, the faithful and the true 


witgels,” Rev, iii. ſeems to be the name l le ta God himſelf, by Jai. 
Nene 6, where pr e 9 — + {a that men ſhall 4 bleſs 
money ſelves 1 7 gy — * 2 Which we 


1 the nations of the 
Xe * in the days of chri- 
welehe ch e a "wy 
18. C . 1 5 ut 11 N 
light in ſuch an TX typ of expreſſion, is one of the tit] God, 154. ** 
a e dar kneſs at | 
He is c fen de « fe,” . Jae 1% Moth and life, fog? John ix. 6 „ The 
xclurreRioo, and the life,“ 1 Xi. 28. 220 « ward i. J 
« Eternal life,” verſe chapter v. 2. Je Fon Gol the” t bas lite. in him- 
ſelf, and gives Kfe to 9 0 „is a glorious tigle and character of God, in many 
places of f cripture. F m5 00 naar iwitgted in cheſe titles given to 
Dae eee ce ede v ic and whe nas Gaby Jar 
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he may juſtly he ca LB with, there i one 9 the 
r . ebe . * all things were maj 
m, ve 
The «ord is frequent name: Prin the. new teſtament, eſpecially. i wk the: 
writings of the apo le Jabn - And ſome FO. well e in and he 
language, have given us 10 number of : nfs * called the — "of 
God, ang woul ob the Land, 5a the ol at called the © vin, 
word,” Heb. iv. 12, 13. as i ſhould be E he _ 0 God is living; and 
powerful, and ſharp SA any tworedged ſword, piercing even to. 4 dividing a- 


9 — of ſoul and iris and of. the. joints and marrow, and is a diſcerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the Ky neither is there any creature. ! is not manife(t 
in bis f * 289 l things are naked and open unto the eyes of him wich whom we 


have to hich text carries ſomething too ſublime in it for any mere, crea- 
ture; ow yet chriſtian writers have gener ef Ee. fe d this text, concerning our 
Lord 7eſup pal who is che . ward gf to. men, in, and by the 


ord of his 
Now Iwill 0 grant, that any one of theſe 1 terms, truth, light, life; the word, &c. 
if upon ſome ally — occaſion only, it had been applied to Chris, would not 
have been ſufficient to prove him to be true God: Yet when all theſe. are applied to 
Chriſt, and that in ſuch a 2 or ſometimes, with ſuch 57 ts and adjuncts, and: 
in ſeveral places of ſcripture, it em tg. raiſe our thoughts 0 Chriſt OY * 
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all created beings,. and leads us to aſcribe true godhead to him: And eſpecially 
when theſe —— are confidered, under the light and influence of many other 
texts, which have been cited beſore, where true and eternal godhead is without all 
doubt attributed to bi. 

20. L cloſe all theſe circumſtantial evidences, with that common argument, which 
is found in the lips of almoſt, all chriſtians, to prove the divinity of Chrif; viz. that 
nothing Jeſs than the bloud of him that was true God, could make ſatisfaction to di- 
vine juſtice, equal to the offences that were given it by our ſins. The argument 
ſeems thus far, at leaſt, to have a convincing force in it. Ir is ſaid, that, without 
bloud there is no remiſlion,”” Heb. ix. 22. and it is iaid alſo, that © it was not poſ- 
fible for the bloud of bulls and of goats to take away fin.” Heb. viii. 3. Now I can- 
not ſee any certain. reaſon, why God might not have appointed the bloud of bulls and 

oats, to be a ſufficient atonement for our ſins; or why it was impoſlible that it ſhould 
ſufficient, but upon this account only, becauſe it was not an equivalent. For if 
the juſtice of God would have been ſatisfied with any thing leſs than an equivalent, 
how can it be ſaid, that it was not poſſible for the bloud of animals to have been ap- 
pointed for that end, by the ſovereign will of God:? | | 

But if the governing juſtice of God inſiſted upon an equivalent ſacrifice, or a ſatiſ- 
faction equal to all the infinite offences of the millions of mankind that are redeemed, 
then they who deny the godhead of our Lord Jes Chriſt, are obliged to ſhew where 
this equivalent is to be found. I muſt declare my opinion, that it is the dignity of 
the man Chriſt Jeſus, as he is united to God, and one with God, that entered into 
the meritof all his ſufferings, and made the price of our redemption an abundant ſa- 
tisfaction for fin, and a glorious equivalent for all the ſinners that were redeemed, be- 
cauſe they were the ſufferings of him who was | te. Shahn 

Theſe are ſome circumſtantial evidences, which ſhew, that true and proper god- 
head is 12 to our Lord Jeu in ſcripture. 
| Second To produce the fame fort of evidences, concerning the divinity of the 

bolt. FRE | az2 vid 1 | - 2385) 

1. The inſpiration of the ts, an] guher holy writers, is attributed to God, 
Heb. i. 1, Cal who at 1 and in divers manners, ſpake in times paſt 
unto the fathers A prophets,” &c. And 2 Tim. wil. 16. All ſcripture is given 
by inſpiration of But this very work of inſpiration is frequently aſcribed to 
the holy Spirit, 2 Sam. xxiii, 2. The Spirit of the Lord ſpake by me.” Ee. xi. 5. 

The Spirit of the Lord fell upon me; and {aid unto me, ſpeak,” &c. 2 Pet. i. 24; 
| rar bang; & fond. ſpake as they were moved by the holy Ghoſt.” Therefore the 

/ Sed if bit vittel won 6p hpi id 0 nid; wo ©31-] VB 2M 

2. The body, of Chryft is ſaid to be conceived in the virgin Mary, by the operation 
« of the holy Ghoſt,” Mat. i. a0, and by the over-ſhadowing.power of the higheſt,” 
Luke i. 35. that is, the holy Spirit by hom divine power is exerted ; and yet for 
this very reaſon Chrif. is called the Son of God, becauſe he was conceived by the in- 
fluence of the holy Ghoſt; which would hardly have been expreſſed in that manner, 
i he hojp Ghoſt W Kar 1111 Wh hack Jay . 

3. Lying to the holy Ghoſt, is lying to God, v. 3, 4 Why hath Satan 
filled thy heart, to lle 40 the holy hoſt? Thou kaſt not lied unto men, but unto 


o 


God.” The holy Spirit ſeems to be called God in this text. F 2; 

4. That God who dwells in us as his temple, is the holy Spirit, 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

* Ye are the temple of the living God, as God hath faid, I will dwell in them.” 
M m m 2 08 Compared 
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Co npared with 1 Cor. vi. 19. © Know you not, that your body is the temple of the 
holy Ghoſt which is in you.” Now for what reaſon can any thing be called the 
the temple of God, in God's own word, but becauſe God himſelf dwells in it ? 

5. To which I might ſubjoin in the laſt place, that blaſphemy againſt the hoty 
Ghoſt has a greater penalty annexed to it under the goſpel, than blaſpheming againſt 
God or Chrift, See Matth. xii. 31, 32. All manner of ſin and blaſphemy ſhall be 
forgiven unto men; but the blaſphemy againſt the holy Ghoſt, ſhall not be forgiven 
unto men. And whoſoever ſpeaketh a word againſt the Son of man, it ſhall be for- 
m_ him: But whofoever fpeaketh againſt the holy Ghoſt, it ſhall not be forgiven 

im, neither in this world, neither in that which is to come.” Now it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that if the holy Ghoſt were but a mere creature, the ſin of blaſphemy com- 
mitted againſt him, ſhould have a more expreſs and dreadful threatening of utter de- 
ſtruction pronounced againſt it, than blaſphemy againſt God the Father, or againſt 

his Son, who is his expreſs imagge. Sep 

I grant, that the moſt obvious and direct ſenſe of that threatening, is to denounce 
damnation, without hope, upon thoſe who ſhall wilfully and utterly reject the laſt 
and fulleſt demonſtrations of the Meſſiah, and the brighteſt evidence of the goſpel, 
by reſiſting the convictions of the holy Ghoft, in all his miraculous operations. Yer 
I think it may be worth our enquiry, ' whether this ſolemn and awful denunciation of 
judgment, againſt thoſe obſtinate reſiſters of the goſpel, and blaſphemers of the holy 
Ghoſt, might not be written in ſuch exprefs and dreadful language to ſtand as a ſa- 
cred fence and guard, againſt any attempts to diminiſh his divine dignity. 

Thus I have fulfilled the propoſal in the ninth propofition, and ſhewn a variety of 
other evidences of the deity of the Son, and of the holy Spirit. 

I will not pretend, that every text which''T have here cited, is ſo plainly or neceſ- 
farily determined, to the ſenſe in which I have cited it, as to be free from all objec- 
tions: Though the greateſt part of them cannot reaſonably be conſtrued to any 
other ſenſe, without an unnatural ſtrain and force put upon them, to make them 
ſerve ſame arian or ſocinian ſcheme. And there is juſt reaſon to believe, that 
the all · wiſe God would never have expreſſed himſelf in theſe ſcriptures, in ſuch a 
manner, and uſed the names of God, Lord, Jebovab, ſo promiſcuoully in ſpeaking 
of Chrift, and of the holy Spirit, and that without any guard, any exception or li- 
mitation, if there had been any error or danger in believing, Chrift or the Spirit, ta 
have proper godhead in the. Fm eee e e 
I do not pretend to inſtruct the learned world; * here was to write or 
Private and unlearned chriſtians, and to lead them by the faireſt and moſt obvious 
Tenſe of ſcripture, into ſome acquaintance with the great doctrine of the trinity. And 
it is my ſettled opinion, that a chriſtian can never ſafely build his faith; in any impor- 
tant article of . upon ſuch ſeriptures as want a great deal of art, and labour, 
and eritical ſkill, to make them ſpeak that artiele plain. 

Vet becauſe the adverſaries of our faith, have endeavoured to pervert the natural 
fenſe of many a text, thoſe who have a mind to ſce how the ſenſe of ſeveral of theſe 
ſcriptures is confirmed, by juſt criticiſm and reaſoning, in oppoſition. to the cavils 
and objections of men, may conſult ſuch authors, as have written largely on this 
ſubject, as biſhop Pearſen, doctor Baro, biſhop Bull, doctor Owtr, 8c. in the 
laſt age, and more lately: Mr. Beyſe, and doctor Jaterland, in their treatiſes 'of — 
divinity of Chriſt, doctor Vaterland's ſermons on that ſubject, Mr. Samuel — L 
in his two diſcourſes on che trinity, and the godhead'of the holy Ghoſt, Mr. Gig/es 


S See the two-laſt. paragraphs, under propoſition II. page 425; 
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two volumes of ſermons on the deity of Cbriſt, and the holy Spirit, and doctor 
Knight's ſermons on that ſubject, with ſeveral others. 

i would remark yet further, that though ſeveral of theſe ſcriptures taken ſingly and 
alone, will not certainly 3 that the peculiar divine characters are aſcribed to the 
Son and the Spirit, becauſe ſome of them may be otherwiſe conſtrued yet when they 
ſtand in ſuch a light as I have ſet them in, and run lel to, and are connected 
with ſo great a number of other ſcriptures, that certainly aſcribe godhead to the Son 
and Spirit; I think, the moſt, if not all, of theſe may ſerve to brighten the evidence, 
and inforce the conviction. 
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Tbence it neceſſarily follows that theſe three, viz. the Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit, 
have ſuch an intimate and real communion in that one godbead, as is ſufficient to juſtify 
the aſcription of thoſe peculiar and diſtinguiſving divine charaders to them. 


T was the great deſign of God to diſcover his nature and his will, and to make him- 
ſelf known to the children of men, by all his revelations to mankind: And when 


himſelf uncorrupted, and to deliver them down to all ages, that he might be known 
and worſhipped according to thoſe revelations of himſelf, which he hath made. Ir 
is only by theſe divine and diſtinguiſhing characters which he has aſſumed, and pe- 
culiarized to himſelf in his word, that we know what and who God is: Now we can 
never imagine, that a God who is fo jealous of his own honour, and fo kind and 
faithful to his creatures, ſhould ever ſuffer ſuch peculiar and diſtinguiſning charac- 
ters of godhead, to be aſcribed in ſuch a multitude of places of his own. word to any 
thing that is not God, leſt he thereby give away all that honour and glory, which it 
is the very deſign of his word to appropriate and reſerve to himſelf, and leſt he ſhould 
lead his own people into a dangerous error. | | 

Though I have: mentioned this once or twice before, yet my reader will. forgive 
me that I repeat it again, becauſe I would have him always keep it in his eye, and 
lave it deeply impreſſed upon his mind, as an argument, in my eſteem, of. reſiſtleſs 
evidence, and uncantrolable force. * | 

The Son and the Spirit, who have theſe peculiar divine characters aſcribed to them, 
mult therefore have ſome real and proper communion in the divine nature, ſome par- 
ucipation or ſhare in the true and eternal godhead : Otherwiſe the word of God, which 
was written for our inſtruction, would be more ready to deceive us than to lead us in- 
to truth, and would thereby impeach both the goodneſs and faithfulneſs of God. 

Let me make in this place two remarkkas. 
| Remark I. If any of my readers. ſhould think they can refute above twenty of. 
the arguments that I have uſed to prove the godhead of Chrift,. and the holy Spirit, 
by giving thoſe ſcriptures another turn of ſenſe; yet let them remember that they 
cannot go fairly into a denial of their godhead, till they have refuted them all, which. 
am fully perſuaded they will never be able to do; J | 


fore, Viz, That though the aſcriptions of deity to. the bleſſed. Spirit are nut written in 
{ripture with half ſo much frequency or evidence, as thoſe aſcriptions of deity to the 
Son of God: Yet if the deity of the Son be well confirmed, that of the holy Spirit. 


wilk 


he employed holy men to write his word, it was to preſerve theſe divine diſcoveries of - 


Remark II. I think 1 ought here to mention again that which was hinted be- 


* 
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will be readily-granted by all. Ev f therefore of the godhead of Chr; 
be counted a na Kühen pron of the godhead of - holy Ghoſt.” * 


: 4,nndl ARGUMENT. 


Beſore I diſmiſs this propoſition, I would aſk leave to add one moral argument, to 
prove that the Son and holy Spirit have real communion in the divine nature, as well 
as the Father. x TY, | 
The greateſt number of chriftians fince the days of the apoſtles, the moſt religious 
| the moſt holy of men, and multitudes of glorious confeſſors and martyrs, have belie. 
ved this doctrine of the divinity of the Son and Spirit, and under the influence of this 
belief have paid divine honours to them both: And this many of. them have done 
with ſuch concurring circumſtances, that carry in them a force of argument, 
viz. they have worſhipped them as God, 1. After they have ſought the knowledge 
of the truth with utmoſt diligence and prayer. 2. When they "Rn. ale in the holielt 
and moſt heavenly frames of fpirit, and in their devouteſt hours. 3. When they 
have been under the moſt ſenſible impreſſions of the love of the Father, and the Son, 
and under the moſt quickening influences of the bleſſed Spirit himſelf, 4. In the de- 
votions of a death bed, and in the ſongs and doxologies of martyrdom. 
Now can we ſuppoſe that, in ſuch devout and glorious ſeaſons as theſe are, God the 
Father ſhould ever thus manifeſt his own love to ſouls that are degrading him by wor- 
ſhiping another god? That Chrifl Jeſus ſhould reveal himſelf in his dying love to ſouls 
that are practiſing idolatry, and worſhiping himſelf, inſtead of the true God? Or 
can we believe that the bleſſed Spirit ſhould give his influences, and his conſolations, 
to enco and aſſiſt ſuch falſe worſhip, ws f himſelf aſſume theſe divine honours, if 
he had no title to godhead ? Or can we imagine that the true and gracious God, ſhould 
ſuffer ſuch multitudes of holy ſouls to be deluded and given up, to believe a lie in 
ſuch an awful and important point, in their moſt deyout moments, and in their dying 
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hour? 


PROPOSITION XL 
Since there is and can be but one trae God, theſe bre, who have fuch u communion in 
godbead, may properly be called the one God, or the only true God. 


HE reaſon of it is this. Becauſe, if God * will not give his glory, and his 
name to any other, as we have before proved, - J/as.xlii. 8. then thoſe. to 
whom he has given his name and his glory, are not another, but they are one and the 
ſame with himſelf. There is a ſameneſs of godhead, therefore, that belongs to theſe 
three, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit: So that the Son and the Spirit cannot be 
called another god; or gods; for if they could,” this would ſupport, and not de- 
ſtroy, the polytheiſm, or multiplicity of gods, which was acknowledged and be- 
| lieved by the heathen nations. e ig Nt aus | 
And perhaps it is better to expreſs this by a ſameneſs of godhead, than by calling 
it an equality; for equality is more properly found between ſeveral diſtinct beings : 
| Now wherein ſoever theſe three are diſtinct, it may admit of ſome doubt and argu- 
ment, whether they are equal or no. iat enn „ 
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Therefore we cannot fall into any miſtake of doctrine, when we read in ſcripture, 
that the Father, the Son, and Spirit are one, if we ſe it to ſignify, or at leaſt 
to include, they are one in divine nature, or godbhead; are properly one and the 
{ame God; as when. Chrift expreſſes himſelf thus: Jahn x. 30. J and my Father 
are one; and when the apoſtle Jabn, ſpeaking of the holy trinity, faith, 1 Jobn 
v. 7. For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 


the holy Ghoſt : And theſe three are oa. | 

Whatſoever other ſenſe may poſſibly be put on the firſt of theſe texts, I and my 
Father are one,” ſince Chriſt bal not in that day ſo fully revealed his own godhead ; 
jet it is evident, that this laſt expreſſon of the chree that bear record in heaven, 
cannot ſignify theſe three are one in their teſtimony; or, one in deſign and agree- 
ment, as ſome would have it: Becauſe/ when the apoſtle, in the following verſe, 
ſpeaks of the agreement of che three wimelſey- on earth, the Spirit, the water, and 
the bloud ; he aſſerts expreſsly theſe three, dc 73 i ti agree in one thing. But in 
this verſe he ſays concerning the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, they are one, 
% den, which muſt mean; that the three witneſſes in heaven have ſome fuperior, and 
more intimate union or oneneſs, than the: three witneſſes on earth pretended to: 
And what can this more juſtly be applied to, than a oneneſs in the divine nature? 

This laſt text hath been the ſubject of many cavils. and diſputes, whether it were 
written originally by the apoſtle, or whether it were not foiſted into the ſcripture in 
ſome later ages; but upon the beſt examination we can make, I think there are good. 
rcaſons to approve it apoſtolicll. | 

Now ſince there is but one only true and living God, theſe three, or each of. 
mem, may be called the only true and living God: And! whereſoever any ſuch ex- 
preſſion is found in ſeripture, attributing the only true godhead to one of theſe, it. 
is not to be ſuppoſed that it excludes the other tw o from communion in the only trus 
godhead; but rather ta ſhe y that there is no other true godhead, but hat belongs 
to theſe + 1 in 203 7:4 53 | > | 

In this ſenſe. we muſt underſtand tho. following: texts, whera the one God is men- 
tioned, if we would interpret them in ai confiſtenay with thoſe numerous ſcriptures. 
before cited, where: the one true godhead is attributed to the Son and holy Spirit. 
Matth, xix. 17. Why calleſt thou me good? there is none good. but one, that is, 
God.” Mari xi. 32. There is ane God, and there is: none other but he; and: 
many other places. 

There are ſome texts wherein. the Father is. repreſented. as the only true God. 
Jabn xvii. 3. „ That they might know thee, the only true God, and Jeſus Chrift 
whom thou haſt ſent.” Nom. wvi. 7. To God only wiſe, or, to the only wiſe God 
be glory, through Jeſus Chriſt for ever.“ 1 Cor. vili. 6. © To us: there is but: 
one God, the Fakes, of whom are all; things, and. we in him.“ Eph. iv. 4, 5, 6. 
here is one Spirit, one Lord, one God and Father of all, who is above all. 


There are alſo ſome texts. wherein our Eord Jeſur Cbriſt may ſeem to be repre-- 
fented as the only true God: Ii. xlv. 21 22. There is no God elle beſides me., 


ajuſt God, and a Saviour, there is none beſide me. Look unto me, and be ye 
aved all. the · ends af the earth; for I am God; and there is none elſe. Jude verſe 23. 
To the only wiſe God our Saviour, be glory and majeſty.” And ſome learned 
writers ſuppoſe, that whole title in the fourth verſe of this epiſtle belongs to Chrif, . 
vhere men are ſaid to © deny the only Lord God, and our Lord Jeſus Chrift z and? 
ey tranſlate it thus agresably enough to the grret, © our only maſter, God, and 


Lord, Jeſus Chrift.”* Tin iter Actwira, Only, 2,adpa dis derb Ar. Eſpecially when, 


St. Peter 


| 
1 
| 
! 


Ceive thefe plural words to be mere ex ws of eminence concerning God in the hebrew language, 33 
| Abraham is Called : maſters,” and Pharaoh, ** Lords,” Gen. xxiv. 9. and xl. 1. And as the bebrecs 
| word for Gov is ETON Elohim, which fignifies Gods, and is uſed for a falſe god or an angel, as wel 


* 
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St. Peter's ſecond epiſtie, of which St. Jude's epiſtle is but a ſort of epitome, applies 
the ſame word awmnorn; to Chrift, 2 Pet. ii. .. 84 | 
Now ih any of theſe ſcriptutes, we are not to imagine that either the Father or 
the Son are excluded, or ſhut out from true godhead ; but that in ſome of them the 
only true godhead is repreſented in ago” nem of the Father; in the others, the ſame 
godhead is repreſented in the perſon of the Son, for this only true godhead ſubſit; 
and acts in three different — — z as we ſhall ſee in the following propoſitions “. 


PROPOSITION XI. 


Though the Father, Son and Spirit are but one Cod, yet there are ſuch different Properties, 
actions, characters, and circumſtances aſcribed to theſe three, as are uſually aſcribed i 
three diſtinf perſons amongſt men. | 1:46. v9. 27 | 


T O make this propoſition- evident, I ſhall do two things. Firſt, I will attempt 
to prove that they have perſonal actions and characters aſcribed to them in 
{cripture : And then ſecondly, ſhew that theſe actions require diſtinct perſons. 
Firſt, <* The ſacred three have perſonal actions and characters aſcribed to them.” 
That God the Father is a perſon all parties eaſily allow. The actions of creating, 
and governing all things, purpoſing 2 and uſing means, and diſpoſing the crea- 
tures according to the rules of his wiſdom, juſtice and grace, are abundant evidences 
of his perſonality; and the ſcripture is full of them. 8 | 
The Son of God, even before he came into this world, did converſe with the an- 
tient patriarchs, was ſent of God as the angel of his preſence, to lead the Maelites in 
the wilderneſs, to encourage Joſhua as _— of Jehovah's hoſt, and then to take 
fleſh upon him of the virgin Mary; all which are perſonal actions. 
The holy Spirit did lead Trae! through the deſert, did inſpire the prophets, and 
2 —_— did guide and influence our Lord Jeſus Chrift, did work miracles by 
apoſtles, &c. And all theſe are perſonal actions. i | 
Now leſt = oppoſer ſhould ſay, All theſe ſeveral actions are performed by 
one ſingle perſon, even the great God himſelf, under mere different names or ap- 
pearances, and not by three diſtin& perſonal agents, I ſhall therefore prove,” l 
| n 
Here it may not be amiſs to mention that which ſome divines have laid a great ſtreſs upon, to prove 
the doctrine of the trinity, viz. That God the Father, when he was about to create man, ſpeaks thus; 
Gen. i. 26. Let us make man in our image, after, our likeneſs ;” conſalting, as it were, with the Son 
and Spirit, This ſeems very ble: And perhaps it may be upon this account, that the bebre 
word 1s uſed in the plural number in the following texts. Eccle/. xii. 1. “ Remember thy creators in the 


day of thy youth.”  P/al. cxlix. 2. Let 1jael rejoice in his makers.” Jeb. xxxv. 10. ** None faith, 
where is God my makers?” {/ai. liv. 5. ** Thy makers is thy haſbands.” Though other critics con- 


ob is 
3 a . e ah to 
There are alſo ſome expreſſions in ſcripture, where the Father, Son irit ſeem as pla 
be denoted, Gen. iii. 22. The Lord God ſaid, behold the man is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil.” And {/ai. vi. 8. When the Father, Son and Spirit are repreſented in viſion, the prophet 
«heard the voice of the Lord ſaying, whom ſhall I ſend, and who will go for us?” That is, I as one 
God, and vs as three perſons. e 
Since this was in the preſs, there has appeared a ſmall diſcourſe called ** The trinity of the 3 
wherein the 2 ariſing from theſe hebrenu plurals, and from the name Flobin is ſhewn in it's f * 
force, and pu to the utmoſt ; and that with great probability, if the author had but anſwered the 
jeQions, he himſelf has raiſed in the margin, page 9 and 10. to the fuller ſatiafaction of his readers. 


* 


* 
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In the ſecond place, That “actions which require diſtinct perſons, are aſcribed 
to the ſacred three in ſeripture.“ ä ; 

Now thoſe are certainly ſuch diſtin& perſonal actions and characters, as require 
three diſtinct perſonal agents, which cannot be aſcribed or attributed to each other. 
And there are ſuch different and diſtinct perſonal characters and actions aſcribed to 
each of theſe three in the word of God, as cannot poſſibly be aſcribed to either of 
the other two. There are ſuch things attributed to the Father, which cannot be at- 
tributed to the Son, or the holy Spirit: And again, there are ſuch things attributed 
to the Son, as cannot belong to the Father, nor the Spirit: And ſuch things are 
attributed to the Spirit, which cannot de aſcribed either to the Father, or the Son: 

Of which I ſhall produce a few inſtances. | 

The Father is ſaid to generate, or beget the Son. P/al. ii. 7. Thou art my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee.” Which is applied to Chrift, Heb. i. 5. and 
chapter v. 3. Now this paternal act, whatſoever it mean, yet it cannot be attributed 
either to the Son or the Spirit. | 


The Son is called the “only begotten of the Father” John i. 14, 18. Which 
filial character cannot be aſcribed to the Spirit, or the Father. 
The Spirit is ſaid to be given by the Father to the Son, Jobn iii. 34. God giveth 
not the Spirit by meaſure unto him.” And Jai. Ixi. 1. The Spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, beeaufe the Lord hath anointed me; which is applied to Chriſt, Luke 
iv, 18, But what is ſaid here of the Spirit, cannot be attributed to the Father, nor 6: 
the Son. 
« The Father ſent the Son into the world to take fleſh upon him, and to be born, 
or made of a woman,” Jobn vi. 38, 39, 40, 57. Gal. iv. 4. But neither the Father, 
nor the Spirit, are ever ſaid to be ſent to take upon them our nature, or the likeneſs 
of ſinful fleſh, as is expreſſed concerning the Son, Rom. viii. 3. | 
The holy Spirit is ſaid to be ſent from the Father, by our Lord*Feſus Chriſt unto 
the diſciples, Tobn xv. 26. * When the comforter is come, whom I will ſend to - 
you from the Father.” And As ii. 33. The Son having received of the Father 
the promiſe of the holy Ghoſt, he hath ſhed him forth in his various gifts upon the 
apoſtles.“ n 
4 he diverſity of characters and offices which are ſuſtained, and fulfilled by the 
Father, Son and Spirit, in order to the ſalvation of ſinners, are ſo many diſtinct 


perlonal titles, properties, and actions attributed to them, whereby they are plainly - 
diſtinguiſhed from one another, as three perſonal agents. ws © 
The Father ſuſtains the character of the ſupreme Lord, and governor of all 
things, in the oeconomy of our ſalvation. He is repreſented in ſcripture as main- 
taining the rights of godhead, and demanding ſatisfaction for the affronts that are 
done thereto by our fins: He purpoſes and appoints the ſcheme of our ſalvation in 
himlelf, Eph. i. 9. He ſends his own Son in the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh, to make ſas 
tisfaction to his injured authority, and to the offended dignity of godhead. "us - 
The Son took fleſh and bloud, to do the will of the Father. Heb. x. 5, 7. «X * 


body haſt thou prepared me: And lo, I come, in the volume of the book it is * N 

written of me, to do thy will, O God.“ It is the Son who dies to make atonement * 

tor ſin, who riſes again, and aſcends to heaven as our high prieſt, there to intercede . 

for us; and is exalted by the Father to the kingdom, in ordergo govern the world 

and the church. | | * 8 
The holy Spirit, in the ſacred oeconomy of our ſalvation, is ſent from the Father of wy 

by - * to lead ſinners into the knowledge of the truth, to change their natures, * | 

ol. VL | 
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to ſanctify or make them holy, to comfort and conduct them to glory, as well as to 
work miracles in the world, for the confirmation of this goſpel. 

Now all theſe are ſo many ſeveral offices, characters and actions, which cannot 
be promiſcuouſly applied to one another, in the ſame manner as they are attributed 
diſtincly to each of the ſacred three in ſcripture; and therefore they muſt be ac- 
counted diſtinct perſonal actions, &c. 

I know not how it is. poſſible for any one to read theſe following texts of ſcripture, 
wherein all the bleſſed three are mentioned together, without ſuppoſing them to be 
three diſtinct perſonal agents. 7 

Jai. xlii. 1. Where God the Father ſays, © Behold my ſervant whom I uphold, I 
will put my Spirit upon him.” 

Jai. Ixi. 1. Where the Son of God in prophecy ſays, The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me, becauſe the Lord hath anointed me.” 

Luke iii. 22, ** And the holy Ghoſt. deſcended in a bodily ſhape, like a dove upon 
him, that is Chrift, and a voice came from heaven, which ſaid, thou art my beloved 
Son, in thee I am well-pleaſed.” Here are the three perſons of the bleſſed trinity, 
manifeſting themſelves in a ſenſible manner at the baptiſm of Chriſt, The Son like 
a man, the holy Spirit as a dove, and the Father ſpeaking from heaven. 

Matth xxviii. 19. “ Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the holy Ghoſt.” 

* Fabn xiv. 16, 17. And I will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you another 
comforter, even the Spirit of truth.” 

Jobn xiv. 26. ** The comforter which is the holy Ghoſt, whom the Father will 
ſend in my name, and at ſhall teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatſoever I have ſaid unto you.“ The little word HE in the greek 
is k«ewS-, which is always uſed for a perſon. 

Jobn xv. 26. I will ſend unto you from the Father, the Spirit of truth, who 

« * proceedeth from the Father, nE ſhall bear witneſs of me.” Where this perſonal 
word ix&©- is again uſed. | 
Rom. viii. 11. The Spirit of him, that is, the Father, who raiſed up Jeſus from 
the dead.” 
Rom. xv. 30. © I beſeech you, brethren, for the Lord Feſus Chrifs ſake, and for 
the love of the Spirit, that ye ſtrive together with me, in your prayers to God 
for me.” 
oF 2 Cor. xiii. 14. * The grace of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the love of God, and 
. the communion of the holy Ghoſt, be with you all, amen.” | 
ay * Eph. ii. 18. Through him, that is, Chriſt, we both have an acceſs by one 
= Spirit unto the Father.” Ks 2 
8 + Ephbeſ. iv. 4, 3, 6 There is one Spirit, one Lord, one God and Father of all. 
5 + 2 Pet. i. 2. Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
Bs + nctification of the Spirit unto obedience, ' and ſprinkling of the bloud of 7e/us 
8 7 | briſt.” | s a 0 
nach Jude verſes 20, 22, * Praying in the holy Ghoſt, keep yourſelves in the love of 
„ God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt unto eternal life.“ a 
I think the plain and expreſs fcripture contained in theſe citations, ſufficiently 


3 Sh diſtinguiſhes three perſonal agents, without any further comment upon them. 
„ turk, or an indian, that reads them without any prepoſſeſſion, would certainly un- 
* derſtand moſt of them ſo. | 75 | 
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Therefore it has been the cuſtom of the chriſtian church in | almoſt all ages, to uſe the word 
PERSON, in order to deſcribe theſe three diſtindtions of Father, Son, and Spirit; and to 
call them three diſtinci per ſons. | 


T HE word perſon ſignifies, in the common language of mankind, one ſingle in- 
telligent voluntary agent, or a principle of action that has underſtanding and 
will. So three men, or three angels, are properly called three diſtin& perſons ; and 
the Father, the Son and the Spirit, who are all one God, yet having three ſuch di- 
ſtinct ſort of actions and characters attributed to them, as may properly be aſcribed 
to three diſtinct intelligent agents, we make no ſcruple to call them three perſons. 
For it is ſufficiently evident, that three mere names, three attributes, three modes 
or manners of being, three relations, or three ſorts of conception of one and the 
ſame ſingle or undividual being, are not ſufficient to ſuſtain the three different of- 
fices, or to perform the three different ſort of actions, which are attributed to Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit: Nor can we account for them, without ſuppoſing three di- 
ſtinct intelligent agents. | | 
It might be alſo mentioned to confirm this propoſition, that the ſcripture itſelf 
uſes the word perſon, in one or more places, to diſtinguiſh the Father from the Son. 
Heb. i. 3. Chriſt is called the expreſs image of his Father's perſon.” And though 
the greek word © hypoſtaſis,” which we well render perſon, ſometimes ſignifies ſubſtance, 
as it is tranſlated Heb. xi. 1, yet in that very place the word ſeems to intimate a di- 
ſtinction from the Father, ſtrong enough to anſwer the word perſon in our language. 
Again in 2 Cor. iv. 6. The knowledge of the glory of God ſhines forth in the per- 
ſon of Feſus Chrift ;“ which perhaps is a better tranſlation of the greek word aplowrw = 
« proſopon,” than when we render it the face of Cbriſt. 
Though the word perſon be fitly uſed and applied in this caſe, yet we gene- 
rally ſuppoſe it is not to be taken exactly in the ſame ſenſe, as when we apply 
the word to three men, or three angels, and call them three diſtinct perſons ; for 
they have not ſuch real communion in one nature, as theſe three ſacred perſons have - 
in one godhead. | . 
But ſince theſe things are ſo difficult to determine, I will never contend with my 
brother, or fellow-chriſtian, who ſcruples to uſe the word perſon in this doctrine; 
provided he will but allow ſuch a diſtinction between the ſacred three, as is ſufficient 
to ſupport their diſtinct characters and offices aſſigned to them in ſcripture: And. 
this is all that I mean by uſing this word. e 
Yet ſince the word perſon is the beſt word that we know, and comes neareſt to *s 
ideas or conceptions, which the ſcripture ſeems to give us of the diſtinction between =. 
Father, Son, and Spirit; I'uſe it ſtill with great freedom and ſatisfaction, in a ſenſe * 
near akin to the common ſenſe of the word. ha | | 


A mral ARGUMENT. 


As I have uſed one moral argument at the end of the tenth propoſition, to prove 
the true and proper deity of Father, Son, and Spirit; ſo I ſhall propoſe another of 
Nnn 2 the 
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the ſame kind under this propoſition, to confirm both the doctrine of their deity, 
and diſtin& perſonality together: And it is this. 

This great article of belief, that “ Father, Son, and Spirit are three perſons, 
and yet one God,” -is fo ſublime in it's nature, ſo impoſſible to be found out by hu- 
man reaſon, if it had not been revealed ; it carries in it ſuch an appearance of con- 
tradiction at firſt, it is ſo exceeding hard to explain and reconcile, even when it is 
well conſidered by us; and it is ſo ſhocking and offenſive in the moſt uſual explica- 
tions of it to the great pretenders to reaſon, that it can hardly be ſuppoſed how ic 


ſhould enter into the minds of men at firſt; and how it ſhould have been ſo generally 
believed in the chriſtian church in almoſt all ages of chriſtianity, if it had not been 


very plainly revealed, and ſtrongly confirmed in ſcripture ; ſo that thoſe honeſt and 


conſcientious men could not wink againſt the light and ſtrength of evidence, nor 
turn the ſcripture to any other ſenſe. | 

It is not to be imagined that ſuch a doctrine of the trinity, which has no counte- 
nance from the light of nature, nor any manner of allurement in it to gratify the 
luſts or fancies of men, nor flatter the pride of human reaſon, ſhould ever have 
come, without molt forcible evidence, into the heads of ſuch multitudes of great and 
wiſe men, who thought and ſearched with freedom for themſelves, and who read 
the bible with a honeſt enquiry after truth; I ſay, it is not to be imagined that 
Juch a ſtrange article ſhould ever have been believed by theſe men, and brought into 
the church, or ſubſiſted there ſo many hundred years, and eſpecially ſince the retor- 
mation, were it not for the plain, ſtrong, over-bearing light, and reſiſtleſs proofs of 
it that are found in the word of God. Several remarks with which the reverend 
miniſters of London have prefaced their late harmony of confeſſions” on this arti- 
cle, are well worth notice here, ſce pages 41—47. 


ne 


Thongh the ſacred three are evidently and plainly diſcovered in ſcripture, to be ont 
and the ſame God, and three diſtin? perſonal agents or perſons, yet the ſcripture hath 
not in plain and evident language explained, and preciſely determined the particular way 

and manner, hew theſe three perſons are one God, or how this one godhead is in three. 


per (ons. 


HE truth of this doctrine, that © there are three divine perſons and one 
God,” is abundantly more evident in the ſcripture, than any particular expli- 
cation of this ſacred doctrine: And though learned men have endeavoured to explain 
the trinity by reaſon, to determine the modus” or manner how three are one, and 
one three, to defend their fchemes by human arguments, and to illuſtrate them by 
ſeveral ſimilitudes, yet theſe illuſtrations, theſe explainings and reaſonings, with the: 


human terms that belong to them, are not to be eſteemed, as they have too _ 
| en, 


* How the particular explications of this doctrine came to be ſo various, both in the writings of the per 
mitive and modern chriſtians, will be eafily accounted for in the following propoſition, viz. * e 
ſcripture has not clearly explained it.” And if the bulk of the chriſtian world, has at any time oy _ 

es together followed one and the ſame ſcheme of explication, it is becauſe they found undenia (Sora 
plain doctrine of three perſons, and. one God revealed in ſcripture, and they knew no other way to give A 
twwerable explication of it all that time. : 0 
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been, the matter of divine revelation, any farther than they are by evident and irre- | 


ſiſtible conſequence drawn from the word of God. 

Among theſe explications, ſome of them ſeem to me to be evidently falſe and 
inſufficient. | 412 yin dc) ws 
p Such is the arian ſcheme, which ſuppoſes the Father only to be the true God, and 
that the two other perſons have not true, proper and eternal 2 belonging to 
them : And; ſuch is the ſabellian ſcheme, which ſuppoſes the Father, Son, and Spi- 
rit, not to be diſtinct n but mere different names, modes, and appearances of 
the one God. One of theſe denies the true godhead, the other the perſonality. 

Other ſchemes have been multiplied in the chriſtian world, which do indeed ſe- 
cure and maintain the ſubſtance of the ſcriptural doctrine of the trinity, as the atha- 
nfian, the ſcholaſtic ſcheme, &c. Let they have ſuch various difficulties attending 
them, that I do not think ir neceſſary to trouble the private chriſſian with a long de- 
tail of them here. 2 | | | | 

And indeed to ſpeak my own ſentiment freely, I muſt ſay, that upon a freſh and 
unbiaſſed ſearch of matters, a mature and deliberate review of the ſcriptural doctrine of 
the trinity, as I find it in the bible, and a new ſurvey of the ſeveral ſchemes found 
out to explain it, I am more firmly eſtabliſhed than ever in this doctrine, that Father, 
Son, and Spirit, are the one true God, yet ſubliſting in three perſons : But as to the. 
various ſchemes of explication, there is not any of them can prevail upon me any far- 


ther now, than to receive them as poſſible or probable explications of a very deep and 


and difficult doctrine of ſcripture. | 

But ſuppoſe the profeſſors of any of the beſt of theſe ſchemes, ſhould. find ſufficient 
arguments from the word of God, to demonſtrate the truth of their own ſcheme, and 
could prove it beyond all contradiction, that their particular explication of the trini- 
ty, is the very doctrine that is revealed in the holy ſcripture, yet I am ſure they can 
never prove that it is clearly and plainly revealed there: But it ſtill requires much. 
es and labour of reaſoning to draw it out from ſcripture, and ſet it in an evident 
light, | | 
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Thence I infer, .that it can never be neceſſary to ſalvation, to know the preciſe way ami 
manner how one godhead ſub/iſts in three perſonat agents, or bow theſe three perſons are 


one God, 


/ 


F HE reaſons of this propoſition are very evident. 

1, Though the doctrine of the trinity ſeem to be a fundamental article of 
chriſtianity, yet the particular explication of this ſacred doctrine, as we have hinted” 
before, cannot be a fundamental, becauſe ® it is not any where” revealed to us in 
ſeripture, in ſo plain and manifeſt language, as the fundamental articles of our 
religion are and muſt be:“ For the ſcriptures were written to make the meaneſt of 
men wiſe to ſalvation; even the babes in Chriſt, and the weak, and the unlearned, 
the baſe and the fooliſh things of this world, whom God hath choſen and called,“ 
1 Cor, i. 27 Now that it is not ſo plainly revealed, appears, becauſe learned and 
Hous men, who have made a honeſt ſearch after truth, derive their ſeveral explica- 
duns of this doctrine by long and difficult trains of reaſoning, and are often ready 
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to commit miſtakes, and to run counter to the moſt eſtabliſhed principles of natural 
reaſon, and ſometimes contradict themſelves too in tliis woræ. 

Iwill not deny but there may be ſeveral truths both of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, that are merely drawn by reaſoning and conſequence, which may yet be ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation: Hut then theſe are ſuch as are open and obvious to the firſt view 
of reaſon, and ſuch as lie very near tie ſurface of ſetipture, if I muy fo expreſs it, 
and may be inferred with the greateſt eaſe by men of the loweſt ran of underſtand- 
ing. Such eaſy and obvious conſequences may contain fundamental doctrines. But 
whatſoever lies hidden deep in the ſaered mines of the word of God; and muſt be 
digged thence with much learning and ſtudy, much toil and labour of reaſoning, 
and can be drawn out only by long chains of laborious argument, theſe things can 
never be deſigned of God for the fundamental artieles of our religion, nor ought 
they to be eſteemec; or impoſed as ſueh by weak: and fallible men. 

2. A ſecond reaſon I have to perſuade me, that no particular explication of the 
trinity, and the modus“ of it is neceſſary and fundamental, is this; that there have 
been many, and very different explications of this doctrine embraced by ſome per- 
ſons of moſt exemplary piety: Such perſons as have moſt firmly believed the gene- 
ral doctrine itſelf, and ſuch, concerning whom I could even venture to ſay, May 
my ſoul be where their's is in the other world? ? 85 | 

Some have aſſerted one ſubſtance, one conſcious mind, ineonceivably and neceſ- 
ſarily diftinguiſhet into three perſonal agents. Others have ſuppoſed, three diſtinct 
ſubſtances or minds, and yet all intimately, and eſſentially, and neceſſarily united 

in one godhead. | | BY £ | 
Some have maintained theſon-ſhip-of Chrift, and proceſſion of the Spirit, to be 
eſſentially and eternally neceſfary to the divine nature. Others would account for 
the generation, and proceſſion, and every thing that looks He detivation, ſome 
other way, rather than let it belong to godhead. nend 5 
And yet the writings and converſation of all of them, have been famous for a ſa- 
vour of piety; they have all paid divine honours to Father, Son and Spirit, and 
lived and died to the glory of God their Saviour: Some of them were certainly mil- 
taken on earth, in their particular-explications of this myſtery, becauſe they differed 
ſo widely; and they were taken to heaven before they could agree in this point of 
controverſy; thence it plainly follows; that an agreement and certainty in this point 
is not neceſſary in our way to heaven. e | 8 
3. Another argument I would uſe to prove, that the particular explications of 
this doctrine of the trinity, cannot be neceſſary to ſalvation, is this, that the 
duties which we are obliged to pay to the Father, Son and Spirit, in order 
to our own ſalvation, do not depend upon any particular modes of explication, 
in what manner they are one, and in what manner they are three; but upon their 
divine alſufficiency to fulfil and ſuſtain their ſeveral offices and characters, that are 
attributed to them in the word of God. But this 1 ſhall enlarge upon more in ſome 

following propoſi tions. 5 

I ſhall conclude this head, with calling in the teſtimony of ſome authors to ye: 
port this propoſition, whoſe zeal for the ſacred doctrine of the trinity, can never 
called in queſtion. . H WT Ret HAT «4 vp ORR RR FORTE PLE SLIT "IP 

The frſt, is the reverend, leatned and pious doctor Owen, to whoſe name a 
memory I pay as great venerationas to moſt of the writers of the laſt 9895 In his 5 oſe 
treatiſe of the © dodtrine of the trinity,” third edition, Vo. page 18. he hath t his 

words. The ſum of this revelation in this matter, is, that God is one; that a a 
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one God is Father, Son and holy Ghoſt ; that the Father is the Father of the Son; 
and the Son the Son of the Father; and the holy Ghoſt the Spirit of the Father, 
and the Son; and that in reſpect of this their mutual relation, they are diſtin& from 
each other. This is the ſubſtance of the doctrine of the trinity, as to the firſt direct 
concernment of faith therein.” And a little after, This is the whole of faith's 
concernment in this matter, as it reſpects the ditect revelation of God made by him- 
ſelf in the ſcripture, and the firſt proper general end thereof. Let this be clearly 
confirmed by direct and poſitive divine teſtimonies containing the declaration and 
revelation of God, concerning himſelf, and faith is ſecured as to all it's concerns. 
For it hath both it's proper formal object, and is ſufficiently enabled to be directive 
of divine worſhip and obedience. The explication of this doctrine unto edification, 
ſuitable unto the revelation mentioned, is of another conſideration.” 

And page 75. when he has finiſhed his -progfs of the godhead and perſonality of 
the ſacred three, he ſums up all in theſe words. Viz. Our concluſion from the 
whole is; that there is nothing more fully expreſſed in the ſcripture, than this ſa- 
cred truth is; that there is one God, Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt ; which are di- 
vine, diſtinct, intelligent, voluntary, omnipotent principles of operation, and work- 
ing, which whoſoever thinks himſelf obliged to believe the ſcripture, muſt believe; 
and concerning others in this diſcourſe, we are not ſolicitous. This is that which 
was firſt propoſed ; namely, to manifeſt what is expreſsly revealed in the ſcripture, 
concerning God the Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt; ſo as that we may duly believe 
in him, yield obedience unto him, enjoy communion with him, walk in his love 
and fear, and ſo come at length to be bleſſed with him for evermore. Nor doth 
faith for it's ſecurity, eftabliſhment and direction, abſolutely ſtand in need of any 
farther expoſition or explanation of theſe things.“ ' 

And after the author has given a brief explication- of eſſence, ſubſtanee, unity, 
diſtinction, perſonality, &c. in a few pages, he adds page 79. * Nor are thoſe 
brief explications themſelves before-mentioned, ſo propoſed as to be placed imme- 
diately in the ſame rank and order with the original revelations before inſiſted on, 
but only are preſſed as proper expreſſions of what is revealed, to increaſe our light, 
and further our edification.? _ 5 

The next authors I ſhall cite on this ſubject, are the four London minifters, who 
ſtated and defended the doctrine of the bleſſed trinity,“ in a book lately publiſhed by 
their N labours, and who are perſons of undoubted piety and zeal for the 
chriſtian farth. _ > | 

In page 18. their words are theſe. Section 6. We do not ourſelves pre- 
tend to ſay, how theſe three are diſtinguiſhed from each other: That we. leave to- 
thoſe, who are bold enough to ſpeak, even upon ſuch a point as this, without, if 
not againſt what the {criptures themſelves any where have ſaid: We only ſay, that 
there they are diſtinguiſhed. «HOT: 43-23 ae 

Section 7. We farther add, that though theſe three are in the ſcriptures di- 
ſtinguiſhed from, and therefore not to be confounded with each other; yet ve have 
learned nothing there, either of their being compounded, or divided: Nor do we- 
therefore undertake to ſnew explicitly, and in particulars, how they are three; nor, 
how, though three, yet they are one. What we aſſert again is only, that they are 
three, ſome way or other; and though in ſome reſpect three, yet but one Gd. 

Section 8. * Nay, though. theſe three are in the holy ſcriptures ſpoken. of un- 
der the names of Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt; and as begetting, begotten, and 
proceeding : Yet (till we leave it to thoſe who are wiſer, or at leaſt more daring and. 

bald 
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bold than we, to ſay that this does, and to ſhew afterward how it does relate to the 
divine eſſence. For we have no notion of a greater or leſſer in the godhead, do 
think, that wherever that does belong, it muſt equally belong: And conſequently, 
that it is not any one of the three, that is, excluſive of the others; but that the( 
three are the one ſupreme Gd. * 

Section 9. Let it be added, 'bFfore we produce our proofs, that theſe three are 
not merely three names: And that theſe names do not every where in ſcripture, if 
they do any where, bear one and the ſame meaning. tg 300 

« Section 10. We ſhall now only venture to ſay once more, that whatever the di. 
ſtinction is between theſe ſacred three, or wherein ſoever it does conſiſt ; as on one 
part it does not deſtroy the unity of the divine nature, fo on the other, it is ſuch, ſo 
real and fo great, as is juſt and ſufficient ground to ſupport whatever is diſtinctly 
faid of the one or the other of them in the holy ſcriptures. So as that the perſon of 
the Father is not the Son; nor the Son, the Father; nor either of theſe the holy 
Ghoſt. Thus far the ſerious plain chriſtian, may venture into this awful myſtery of 
the bleſſed trinity.” | | 

But as theſe reverend authors, in the following words, do not by any means ad- 
viſe the unlearned and private chriſtian to ſearch farther, ſo I cannot ſee any great 
neceſſity that he ſhould. a= | ; 


Tod ee 


Net it is our duty to believe the general doftrine of the trinity, viz. that theſe three perſonal 
agents, Father, Son, and Spirit, have real communion in one godbead, although <e 
cannot find out the preciſe way and manner of explaining it. 


Would have it obſerved here, that I do not abſolutely determine the ſacred doc- 

trine of the trinity to be uncapable of all explication : For though many paſt at- 
tempts may have been weak and inſufficient, yet it does not follow that all future at- 
tempts ſhall be ſo too. Who can aſſure us that God will never give to any fa- 
vourite chriſtian the happy turn of thought, that may lead him, as by an ealy 
clew, into the knowledge of this myſtery ? Daniel foretels, that towards the latter 
end of the world, many ſhall run to and fro, and knowledge ſhall be encreaſcd,” 
Dan. xii. 4. By a mutual commerce of the ſentiments of men of learning and 
piety, and by the aſſiſtance of the divine Spirit, there may be ſome glorious ſpark 
of light caſt upon this obſcure article of faith, which former ages deſpaired of: 
Even as the great Sir Iſaac Newton in our age has traced the nature, bulk, and mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, beyond what all former ages knew, or what men on 
earth could ever have hoped for. WN . 


. 


Though theſe authors agree entirely with doctor Owen, in not making the knowledge of any parti 
_ cular explication of the doctrine of the trinity neceſſary to ſalvation, yet they differ in this; that doftor 
Owen in ſeveral parts of his treatiſe, ſuppoſes the vulgar explication of Father, Son and Spirit as three eter- 
nal. neceſſary, perſonal, differences in the very eſſnce of God, to be a certain and unavoi ble „ 
of the dectrine itſelf: But the writer of theſe ſections is not certain, that theſe differences of Father,“ — 
Spirit, generation, proceion, &c. do relate to the divine eſſence itſelf ; and in this point I aſk leave to p | 
fer from that great man doctor Owen, and join with theſe later writers; for, in maturer years, I am or 
aſhamed to profeſs my ignorance in a ſubject ſo ſublime, and to 'abate ſome degrees of my younger co 
dence as to the modes of explaining this myſtery. | 8 , 
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But ſuppoſe this ſacred doctrine, as to the manner of it, could never be expla ned 
by us, or to us in this preſent mortal ſtate, yet all the cavils of our adverſaries 
hitherto have never been able to prove, that this doctrine itſelf, free from all hu- 
man additions and incumbrances, is Pally impoſſible; and therefore we are bound 


465 


to believe this article, ſo far as God has p 
ſhould be to us inexplicable. wh 


There is, I confeſs, a certain pride in the mind of man, that is ready to reſiſt di- 
vine truth, if it does not lie level to our underſtandings, fubmit to our reafonings, 
and come within the compaſs of our clear and comprehenſive ideas. It was this cri- 
minal pride, that has tempted ſome of the ſocinian writers to ſay, that if the doctrines 
of the divinity and ſatisfaction of Chrift were never ſo envy expreſſed in ſcripture; 
yet they would not affent to them in the literal ſenſe, becauſe they could not under- 
ftand'them, or becauſe, according to the judgment of their reaſon, it could not be 
approved. - Therefore they are wont to twiſt and turn the plain expreſſions of ſcrip- 
ture by the arts of criticiſm and metaphor, to ſignify ſomething elſe. Socinus him- 
ſelf ſays, that in fuch caſes, ** any the greateſt force is to be uſed with words rather 
than take them in the obvious ſenſe.” - « Epiſtola ſecunda ad Balcerim.” 

But ſurely it muſt be acknowledged that in the nature, works and ways of God, 
there are many things which are above the reach of our prefent underſtandings ; ma- 
ny things which are true, and yet we know not how to reconcile them to one another: 
And whatſoever doctrines of this kind God ſhall plainly reveal to us in his word, we 
are bound under the penalty of his high diſpleaſure, to receive and believe, though 
we cannot reconcile them. | 
But ſome will obje& and ſay, ** Muft we believe things that are inconſiſtent and 
afſent to contradiftions ?? $ hen LE | 5 

Anſwer. There is a great deal of difference between a feeming and a real contra- 
diction. If we can ſuppoſe, that it could ever have been ſaid in ſcripture, that three 
Gods are one God, or three perſons are one perſon, there had been reafon indeed to 
diſbelieve it in the literal ſenſe, and to have found out ſome more conſiſtent interpre- 
tation of it, according to the rules of ſpeech : For neither reaſon or religion can re- 
quire us to believe plain inconſiſtencies. 3 . 

But when we aſſert that Father, Son and holy Spirit, are three diſtin agents in 
our ſalvation, ſuch as we uſually call perſons; and when we again aſſert that the Fa- 
ther is God, the Son is God, the Spirit is God, and yet that there are not three Gods, 
but one God; there is no real contradiction in all theſe, though we could not find the 
plain, and certain way to reconcile them: And ſince e atone are of ſuch 
importance in our religion, ſince the ſenſe of them is evidently contained in ſcripture, 

though not the e they ſeem to lie plain and open to the view of 
any common. reader,. that has never been prepoſſeſſed with. other notions, I think we 
_ venture to ſay, God requires the belief of them where the bible is knawn. and 
read, 


Here ſome perſons will be ready to ſay, ++ We cannot find theſe doctrines in. the 
bible, we cannot ſee them written there with ſufficient evidence, and therefore. we be- 
lieve them not; nor can we be required to believe what we cannot fee revealed 

But theſe objectors would * well to. ask themſelves ſolemaly,. as in the ſight. of 
God, © Whether or no they ſhould not think them plainly and ſufficiently. revealed, 
if they could but reconcile. them by reaſon to their. own ſatisfaction?ꝰ If ſo, then it 
13 plain, that the impediment of belief does not lie in the want of evidence, but ia. 
faulty prejudices and reluctance of the mind, becauſe of the inability of. our reaſon, to 
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ainly and evidently revealed it, though it 
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eomprehend what is revealed. We are not willing to ſee theſe truths, becauſe diffi- 
culty and myſtery attend them z and it is exceeding natural and eaſy to wink a little, 
when we are not willing to ſee. ieee HIGH 
Now if theſe ſecret prejudices are-indulged, if we will not ſubmit to receive theſe (a. 
cred truths, merely becauſe we, cannot comprehend and reconcile them, we have ſome 
ground to ſuſpect ourſelves guilty of that inward pride, and obſtinacy of mind, which 
is highly criminal in the ſight of God, And whether the great God. will not terribly 
reſent in the other world, theſe faulty prejudices, this haughtineſs of the mind, this 
unbelief of truths ſo plainly revealed, is a thought that ſhould make us tremble, and 
render us exceeding cautious, and meek, and Humble in all our conduct about theſe 
Inpartant en , | 
| * muſt confeſs for myſelf with honeſt freedom, that in my diligent ſearch after 
truth in the bible, I would have been glad to have taken up with ſome ideas of the 
trinity, that might have been leſs ſubject to the cavils of human reaſon, and more 
eaſily comprehended and reconciled, if the plain and obvious ſenſe of ſcripture in a 
- multitude of places, had not conſtrained my faith to ſubmit to divine revelation, and 
to acquieſce in this great truth, that . Father, Son, and Spirit, are three perſons, and 
yet but one God.“ 5 | * 3 | . | 94 14 
4 Fs au here add another reaſon alſo, why we ought to believe, that theſe three 
perſons have ſome real and intimate communion in the godhead, . viz. becauſe the 
characters and offices they ſuſtain in the matter of our ſalvacion, and the duties which 
we owe them, do in 7 judgement require the perfections of a God, that they may 
be fit to fulfil thoſe offices, and to receive the homage of thoſe duties. There ap- 
pears to be a neceſlity of omnipotence and omniſcience, and of other divine attributes, 
to execute thoſe glorious works, which are aſſigned to the Son, and the holy Spirit, 
in the word of God, as well as thoſe which are aſcribed to the Father. Nor do [ 
know how we can juſtly pay them honours anſwerable to theſe characters, if we be- 
lieve them to be mere creatures. oy e's | | 


P R O POSITION xvit. © 


Aud whereſoever we meet with any thing in ſcripture, that is incommunicably divine, af- 


cribed to either of theſe three perſons, we may venture to take it in the plain and obrious 
ſenſe of the words, fince we believe the true and eternal godhead to belong to them all. 


T has been hinted before, that there is a great deal of reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the 
arians and the focinians, and all others er deny the proper godhead of the Son 
and Spirit, are guilty of a groſs miſtake'; becauſe there art ſo many places of ſcripture 
which they are forced to handle with much art and criticiſm, and to twiſt, and to 
ſtrain, and to pervert them from their plain and native ſenſe, before they can make 
them conſiſt wich the arian or ſocinian doctrines. But the chriſtian who believes, 
that the Son and Spirit have proper communion in the godhead, reads with 
pleaſure all thoſe expreſſions of ſcripture, which aſcribe divine titles and dignity both 
to the Spirit, and the Son, as well as the Father, and underſtands, and believes them 
in the plain ſenſe of the words, with much ſatisfaction and caſe, and lets his faith reſt 
upon the expreſs revelation of God in his wort. SA gt TW 
All that is incommunicably divine, and that is attributed to the Son or Spirit in 
ſcripture, is naturally and eaſily applled or imputed to the fame godhead or divine 
| THF 3603 TOM 0 TT fr it 97 N nature, 
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nature, which belongs both to the Father, to the Son, and to the holy Spirit, or in 
Fhich the Son and Spirit have communion together with the Father. | | 


PROPOSITION XII. 


Wer: any thing inferior to the dignity of 'godbead, is realy and proprrly attributed in 
[eripture io the perſon” of ſbe Son, or the holy Spirit, it may be eafily imputed to ſome 


"inferior nature, united to the gadbead in that perſon, or to ſome inferior charafter or 
We bald by rhat perſon. Bo N | 4 


TTERE let it be obſerved, that there are ſome inferior properties and actions in 
l ſcripture aſcribed to God in general, and to the perſon of the Father, as well 
as to the Son and Spirit, which are not to be taken pr rly, bur merely in a figu- 
rative Tenſe, ſuch as to have eyes and ears, hands and feet, to rejoice, to grieve, to- 
repent, &c. Which ſignify. the pure actions of God as an infinite Spirit, expreſſed 
towards his creatures in a figurative and familiar way, and in likeneſs to man, that 
we may underſtand them the better. Theſe are not the inferior expreſſions which I 
ſpeak of. But when any thing inferior to the dignity of godhead, is in a real and 
proper harp wh rr to the Son, or the Spirit; then it is to be explained in one 
of theſe two ways which this propoſition deſcribes. 3 3 
The reaſon of this propoſition is evident; becauſe ſince the Son, and the holy Spirit, 
are truly and properly partakers of godhead, or the divine nature, therefore nothing 
that is inferior to the nature of God, can be aſſerted concerning them, conſidered 
abſolutely. and ſimply as partakers in the divine eſſence. Whatloever therefore is 
roperly aſcribed to any of theſe ſacred perſons, that is beneath the dignity of god- 
head, muſt ariſe from ſomething external to God, ſomething that is not eſſential to - 
the divine nature. _ 1 | Aru ups 
| Now this ſomething external to God, is either real or relative. If it be real, it 
mult be ſome inferior nature united to the godhead. If it be relative, it muſt be 
be ſome inferior character or office, caſtained by one of the ſacred perſons: And 
upon either of theſe accounts, we may ſuppoſe ſomething inferior to the ſupreme | 
dignity of godhead, to be aſcribed to one or more of the ſacred three... 
Let us enquire particularly concerning this. | | 
There are.many things inferior to the di ity of godhead, which are evidently at- 
tributed to the Son in ſcripture; ſuch as theſe, that he was made of a woman,“ 
Gal. iv, 4. That he was in the form of a ſervant,” PBilip. ü. 7. That he * in- 
creaſed in wiſdom and ſtature, . Luke ii. 52., That he * knew not the day of judg. 
ment,” Mark xiii. 32. That he was hungry and thirſty, and afleep, that he wept, . 
that he groaned, that he was forſaken of his Father, that his foul was exceeding - 
mpg ws) he was crucified, and died, that he roſe again, and aſcended to 
ven. 1 ama Mia, Wu 1 acm9 * Q.! by £4 TIE 10 um! 
Bat all theſe things are eaſily accounted for, by the union of the godhead, to the 
inferior nature of man, in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſ. For he who was born of the 
virgin was Iynnanuel, or God with us,“ L. 4. who - was true and real : 
God, was alſo true and real man, and of the ** ſeed of David according to the Beth,” 
Rom. i. 3. He who vas God over all, bleſſed for ever, aecording to his divine na- 
ture, * came from the jewiſt fathers according to the fleſh, or his human nature,.“ 
kom. ix. 3. He who was che true God was manifeſted, in the fleſh,” 1 Tim. iii. 
16. This is called the . incarnation of Chrif,” and the ne teſtament · is full of it. 
O. o 0-2- N Hence 
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” Ne chriflian dofrine of the trinity, Prop. XVIII. 
| Hence it comes to paſs, that the properties and actions of one nature are aſcribed 
ſometimes to the whole perſon, and ſometimes to the other nature. So the Son of 
man is ſaid to be in heaven, Jobn iii. 13. and that while the man Jeſus was here 
upon earth; becauſe, as God, he was in heaven and earth, and every where preſent. 
So the Lord of glory is ſaid to be crucified, 1 Cor. ii. 8. becauſe the man Cbriſt 
Jeſus was cruciſied, who in his divine nature is the Lord of glory. So the church 
is ſaid to be purchaſed with God's own bloud,“ As xx. 28. becauſe the bloud 
of the man who was alſo God purchaſed the church. So God laid down his life 
for us, 1 Jobn iii. 16. that is, he who was God laid down his human life. This is 
what divines uſually call a communication of 8 r 118 | 
If there be any thing inferior to the dignity of godhead attributed to the Son or 
Spirit, which cannot be imputed to ſome real inferior nature, united to the godhead 
in that perſon, then it ariſes from ſomething relative, and it muſt be attributed to 
ſome interior character or office, ſuſtained by that perſon in the oeconomy of our ſal- 
vation, | | 

Now there are ſome things that ſeem inferior to the dignity of godhead, which are 
attributed to the Son, even before his coming 'in the fleſh, and being born of a vir- 
. gin; as, that God the Father ſent his Son into the world, which ſeems to imply his 
being before. That he * came down from heaven, not to do his own will, but the 
will of him that ſent him,“ Fobn vi. 38, 39. Cal iv. 4. That he left the © glory 
which he had with the Father before the beginning of the world,” Jabn xvii. 5. 
That God the Father prepared a body. for him,“ Heb. x. 3. The Son came and 
aſſumed that body © to do the will of God on earth,” verſes 7, 9. compared wich 
P/al. xl. 6, 7, 8. as he had b-en God's angel or meſſenger to the patriarchs. 

Now if we can give ourſelves leave to ſuppoſe, that the human ſoul of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt had a being, and was perſonally united to the divine nature, long before 
his body was born of the virgin, even from the very foundation of the world, and 
that this was the angel who converſed with Abraham, Moſes, Joſhua, &c. then 
we may moſt eaſily account for theſe expreſſions of ſcripture, which fignify ſomething 
inferior to godhead before his incarnation z and we may attribute them to the human 
ſoul of Chriſt ;. which, though infinitely inferior to God, yet doubtleſs is a ſpirit of a 
very excellent and noble nature, as being formed on purpoſe to be united to God, 
and never exiſted but in a perſonal union with God. Bk | 

There is nothing in the whole word of God, that I know of, which difcounte- 
nances ſuch a ſuppoſition as this; and there are a many texts both of the old 
and new teſtament, which are with the greateſt eaſe explained and reconciled this 
way, which it is very hard to account for, without admitting this opinion; nor has 
it the leaſt ill aſpect on any other article of our faith. = 


ff any of my readers imagine, that either herd, or in the end of this chapter, I have forgot the _ 
of my title page, and have uſed the aid of human ſchemes, I intreat them to remember, that 1 have built 
nothing at all toward the proof of the trinity, upon any ſuch ſuppoſition or ſcheme whatſoever ; but —f 
only propoſed an illuſtration, a ſimile, a thought or notion, whereby the divine doctrine may be _ ny 
apprehended, or whereby many texts of ſcripture may be more naturally explained, and more happily 4 
conciled. Thoſe who diſapprove theſe hints, may entirely neglet them, and the plain ſcriptural doctrin 
of the trinity abides the ſame ſtill. 9743 e f 4 * 

I do not mention this pre exiſtence of the human ſoul of Chriſt as a point of faith, which I firm'y 2 
lieve, but merely as a matter of opinion not to be raſhly rejected, and well worth our farther 7 

I have not met with any thing yet publiſhed 7 it, that is ſufficient to forbid the propoſal of 1 — ci 

and perhaps I ſhall ſay much more for it, if 1 ſhould live to publiſm ſome ſhort ©* diſſertations” that 
written relating to the doQtrine of the trinity.” rt . 


— 


Prop. XVIII. We chriſtian doctrine of the trinity, 469 
But if we dare not venture our thoughts ſo far out of the common track, as to ſup- 
poſe that the human ſoul of Chriſt had any being, before he took fleſh, then we ſup- 
poſe, that he exiſted only in his divine nature before his incarnation; and then theſe 
interior expreſſions of bzing God's meſſenger or angel, of having a body prepared 
for him- by the Father, of being ſent, of coming to do the will of his Father, and 
of not doing his own will, &c. muſt be attributed to his character and office as me- 
diator, which carries ſomething inferior in it, and which he aſſumed even from the 
beginning of the world: So that the Son who had all power and ſovereignty as God, 
muſt be faid under the character of a mediator, to be the meſſenger, the ſervant of 
God the Father, and be ſent by him to do his will. 
And thus by conſidering our Lord Jeſus Chrift, either in his inferior nature, as 
having a human ſoul, and a human body united to godhead, or in his inferior of- 
fice as being a mediator, we may explain all thoſe texts which aſcribe ſomething to 
him below the majeſty of godhead. And where we cannot apply it to his human na- 
ture, it muſt be applied to his office. | 

| might multiply examples out of many parts of the new teſtament and the old, to 
ſhew with how much eafe and readineſs, this doctrine will aſſiſt us to explain and re- 
concile many things that are faid concerning Chriſt ; but I chuſe rather to exempliſy 
this, in explaining thoſe difficult expreſſions of our Lord Jeſus Chrift concerning 
himſelf, which are recorded in Jobn v. 19—30. © Verily I fay unto you, the Son can 
do nothing of himſelf, but what he ſeeth the Father do; for what things ſoever he 
doth, theſe alſo doth the Son likewiſe. The Father loveth the Son, and ſheweth 
him all*rhings that himſelf doth. —As the Father raiſeth up the dead, and quickeneth 
them, even ſo the Son quickeneth whom he will. For the Father judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment to the Son, that all men ſhould honour the Son, 
even as they honour the F ather.—The dead ſhall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear ſhall live. For as the Father hath life in himſelf, ſo hath he given 
to the Son, to have life in himſelf; and hath given him authority to execute judge- 
ment alſo, becauſe he is the Son of man.” And yet a little after, he faith again, 
I can of my own ſelf do nothing.“ | | 
Here are ſome divine characters, which ſeem to be too great for any mere crea- 
ture; ſuch as, ** Whatſoever things the Father doth, theſe alſo doth the Son like- 
wiſe. The Father ſheweth the Son all things that himſelf doth. The Son raiſeth 
the dead by his word, and quickeneth whom he will; all men muſt honour the Son; 
as 1 oe the Father, As the Father hath life in himſelf, ſo the Son hath life 
in himſelf,” | | 
Here are alſo ſome characters, that ſeem much inferior to the dignity of godhead ; 
The Son can do nothing of himſelf. Judgment is committed to him by the Fa- 
ther, He has it given to him, to have life in himſelf ; and authority to execute 
Judgement is given him :” And it is repeated again, Of himſelf he can do no- 
thing,” verſe 30. 

Now may not theſe ſcriptures admit of this expoſition, imputing the inferior cha- 
rafters and expreſſions, to his inferior or human nature, thus? Feſus is but a man, 
and can do nothing of himſelf z but becauſe the Man Jeſus is the Son of man, or 
the appointed Me b, as verſe 29. therefore the Father has ordained, that he ſhould 
be perſonally united to God, * it hath pleaſed the Father, that in him the fulneſs of 
godkead ſhould dwell bodily ;** thus the Son of man hath union with godhead given 
lim: And by this means, he bas it given him to have life in himſelf ; for where 
godbead is, there alſo are the properties of godhead, one of which is, to have life in 

himſelt. 


470 The chriſtian doctrine of the trinity. Prop, X VIIr 
himſelf, By this means alſo the perſon of the Son as god-man, is ſaid to know all 
things that the Father does, and doth the ſame things Which he ſeeth the Father do, 
or performs that which the Father hath purpoſed. So the Son raiſeth the dead 
quickeneth whom he will, and executeth judgement on all mankind, and receiveth, 
divine honours, as well as the Father: And yet he is ſaid to have all this power and 
honuur given him by the Father, becauſe by the appointment of the Father, the gi. 
vine nature dwells in Jeſus the Son of man, who of himſelf, and in himſelf is but a 
man, and could do nothing. | 55 

The Son, as he is man, is repreſented here as able to do nothing of himſelf: The 
Father, though he be God, is repreſented as willing to do nothing of himſelf: There. 
fore the Father, whoſe divine nature dwells in the Son, doth all things. by the Son, 
as his great agent and miniſter in the ſalvation of. men. | 

Or it this interpretation does not pleaſe, we may then ſuppoſe, that the inferior 
characters here mentioned, are only attributed to Chrift as mediator; and then the 
interpretation is this; viz. Though conſidered as God, he knows all things, he can 
do all things, and is the ſovereign of life, yet conſidered as mediator, he is ſuppoſed. 
to wave this ſovereignty ; and in this ſenſe he may be ſaid to receive theſe powers, 
inſtructions, and delegated authority from the Father, who ſuſtains the ſovercign or 
ſupreme charaQter in the oeconomy of grace, 

This ſhall. ſuffice concerning the inferior actions and: characters, which. are aſ- 
eribed to Chriſt in the ſcripture. | | 

I proceed now to conſider. the holy Spirit. | 

There are alſo ſome things in ſcripture, which ſeem inferior; to the dignity of 
godhead, that are atrributed to the bleſſed Spirit, as that he-is © ſent by the Father 
at the Son's requeſt,” Joby xiv. 16. that he is ſent by the Son,” Jobn xv. 26. 
that he ſhall not. ſpeak of himſelf, but whatſoever he ſhall hear, that ſhall he 
ſpeak,” Jobn xvi. 13, That he ſhall receive the things of the Son, and ſhew them 
unto men,“ verſes 14, 15. That the holy Ghoſt was given to ſome men, by 
the lay ing on of the hands of other men,“ Alls viii. 17, 18. That the Spirit is 
poured out upon men,” As ii. 17. 18. That men. are baptized with the holy 
Gholt,” Matib. in. 11. That he maketh interceſſion for the ſaints, with groan- 

ings that cannot be uttered,” Rom. viii. 26, 27... | | ; | 
Noa if there be no inferior nature, which belongs to the Spirit. of God, to which 
theſe things may properly be aſcribed, then they muſt be imputed to the. Spirit of 
God, c ted in the inferior character, or office of a deputy, or vicegerent, a meſ- 
ſenger, or advocate“, both of the Father, and of the Son: And in this ſenſe, he 
who conſidered as true God, is one with the Father, and hath. abſolute ſovereignty ;. 
yet conſidered in the goſpel, as a prime miniſter of the Father's and Son's kingdom, 
is pleaſed to repreſent himſelf as being ſent. by the Father and the Son, as their chief 
agent, to fulfil-many kind offices for us, and in us, in the oeconomy of ſalvation. 
If I could make this propoſition clearer, and give my reader an eaſier conception 
of it by any human illuſtrations, I would attempt it in this. manner, and. try = 

| * ? Pl 5 
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The word Sg., . pamcletos, which we trandlate the . comſorter, “ in the vir. xv. end 
ui. chapters of St. John, may be as properly rendered, the * advocate ;; for that greek word _ 
both. Now to be an advocate is the proper office of the holy Spirit, that is, to ſpeak for God th .< | 
ther, ard for Chriſt in the world, fince Chrift is gone to heaven; and it is the very ſame word which we. 
tranſlate ** adyocate,” 1 Jobs ii, 2. When it is applied to. C4rif as ſpeaking for us in heaven. 


Prop. XIX. The. chniſtian ductrine of the. trmity. 471 
preſent this divine myſtery of three perſons, with three diſtinct characters, yet but 
od. mY .& 4. 1 6 6 # 
* a king ſhould fend an embaſſador extraordinary to a foreign country, and 
« his removal ſhould 1 reſident to ſtay behind him in that country; and 
ſuppoſe the foul of the king himſelf could be fo united alſo to the body, or perſon, 
bo of the embaſſador and the reſident, as to animate, actuate and move them, and 
become, as it were, one perſon witk each of them: Then the ſoul of the king him- 
(elf might be ſaid to ſuſtain both his own character as king, and the inferior cha- 
raters both of the embaſſador and the reſident, and fulfil all thoſe offices under a 
diſtin ſort of perſonality. n | 
Thus we may apprehend, how God the Father, the king of heaven, ſent down 
his Son, a dſtinct perſon, in whom the ſame 9m dwells, as an embaſſador ex- 
traordinary to 1 and the holy Spirit a diſtinct perſon alſo, who hath the ſame 
godhead, was left here'as a reſident. And thus this eternal God, being the ſame 
in the Father, Son and Spirit, ſuſtains the ſuperior character of a ſovereign king, 
in the perſon of the Father, zad may be ſaid alſo to ſuſtain theſe inferior characters 
of an embaſſador, and a reſident, and to fulfil theſe offices in the perſons of the Son 
| confel theſe · limile's” borrowed from earthly things, are very imperfect, and 
inſufficient to repreſent things divine and heavenly ; but perhaps they may ſerve to 
ſtrike ſome little light upon this ſacred myſtery, | 


PROPOSITION XX. 


Nor do theſe inferior natures, chayafters or agencies, at all binder our firm belief of the 


odbead of theſe three perſons, which is ſo plainly expreſſed in ſcripture, nor ſhould it 
2 or diminiſh our = regards to 1 oe gy ſo 


Hatſoever inferior nature may be united to the in any of the divine 

W perſons, or whatſoever inferior characters or offices they may ſuſtain in the 
matters of our ſalvation, theſe do not at all take away, or diminiſh the nature or 
dignity of the godhead, ſubſiſting in that perſon. The divine nature muſt fill 
maintain it's own honour and eternal dignity ; for God muſt be Gon for ever, and 
cannot diveſt himſelf of his own real and eſſential glories, whatſoever condeſcending 

forms and offices he may aſſume, in order to fulfil his wonderous counſels, and de- 
igns of power or love, of creation or providence, or the greater. work. of re- 
demption. . | | 8 

To make this very plain, I would expreſs myſelf here thus in imitation of doctor 
Owen ſpeaking of Cri. Each nature united in the perfon of Cbriſt, is entire, and 
preferves to itlelf it's own natural properties. For he is no leſs true and perfect God, 
ior being united to man; nor is he leſs a true, perfect man, conſiſting of ſoul and 
body, by being united to God. His divine nature ſtill continues omniſcient, om. 
potent, infinite, &c. His human nature finite, or limited, in knowledge and 
power, and was,, before s glorification, ſubject to all infirmities of life, and death, 
to which the ſame nature in others abſolately conſidered, is obnoxious. 75 

In each of theſe natures, he acts ſuitably to the eſſential properties and principles 
0! that nature. As God, he made all things, upholds all things by the word of hig 
pover, fills heaven and earth, &c. As man, he lived, hungered, ſuffered, died, 


roſe, 


— 


472 The chriſtian doi ine of tbe trinity. Prop. XX. 
roſe, aſcended into heaven. Yet by reaſon of the union of both theſe natures i; 
the ſame perſon, ſometimes the perſon Chriſt may be. ſaid to do all theſe things; 
and ſometimes the actions of one nature are attributed to the other; ſo God is ſaid 0 
lay down his life for us, &c. as I have ſhewn before. | 

So in the holy Spirit, the dignity of divine nature is preſerved. entire; and thu; 
it acts like itſelf, with ſovereign authority and power in many places of ſcripture, 
though in other places the perſon of the Spirit is repreſented as acting in a way of 
deputation, and, as it were, by commiſſion received from the Father or the Son. 

Still we muſt remember, that under whatſoever inferior characters or offices the 
Son or Spirit are repreſented in-ſcripture, yet their communion in and with the divine 
nature ceaſes not, true godhead belongs to them ſtill. And whereſoever true god- 
head is, there are all the attributes, honours, and prerogatives of godhead, whatſa- 
ever other or lower characters that perſon may alſo aſſume and ſuſtain. 


RO Oro N. 
We are bound therefore to pay divine bonours to each of the ſacred three, viz. the Father, 
the Son, and the boly Spirit, according to their diftinfl charafters and offices aſfiened then 
in ſeripture. R 126 | 


'F- Hough each perſon of the bleſſed trinity ought to have divine honours paid to 
him, yet theſe honours are generally diſtinguiſhed, and expreſſed in ſuch a 
manner, as is ſuited to their diſtin& perſonal characters, and operations, as they are 
revealed to us in the word of God, which is the only rule of our duty and worſhip. 
Let it always be obſerved and kept in mind, that the only ground and foundation, 
and formal reaſon of the divine worſhip and honours, that are paid to each of the 
ſacred three, is their godhead, or communion in the divine nature; yet the ſpecial 
forms of the worſhip and honour which is paid them, ariſe chiefly from thoſe ſpe- 
cial offices and characters, which the ſcripture aſſigns to them, | 

Now in order to ſhew clearly, what are their diſtin honours, together with the 
reaſons of them, let us conſider, in what manner the ſcripture repreſents their di- 
ſtinct characters and offices. Hl! e 4 


Firſt, Of the Faruzx. g 


God the Father, is repreſented in ſcripture generally as the firſt or ſupreme agent, 
but as acting by his ward or Son, and through his Spirit, and that ſometimes in the 
works of creation and providence, as well as in the works of redemption ang 

vation. e This | 
In © creation,” this is ſufficiently evident. P/al: xxxiii. 6.. . By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made, and all the hoſt of them by the breath, [or Spirit,] 
of his mouth.” | Ons eee 

Eph. iii. 9. God who created all things by Jeſus Chriſt.”  _ 

Heb. i. 2. By whom, [that is, his Son,) he made the worlds,” - 

The Spirit alfo hath his ſhare of agency herein. Thus ed 

Fob. xxvi, 13. By his Spirit he garniſhed the heavens ; and his Spirit mov 
on the face of the waters,” Gen. i. 2. BNN 1 And 
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And it is very natural to ſuppoſe that, ſince God the Father created all things by 


his Son, and his holy 1 z therefore he ſays, Cen. i. 26. Let us make man in 


our image, after our likeneſs,” conſulting, as it were, with his Son, or with his 
Son and Spirit about the creation of man. 


This is evident alſo in the adminiſtrations of © providence.” 

Iſai. ix, 6. To us a Son is born, that is, Chrift, the government ſhall be upon 
his ſhoulder.” - "i. 

Pſal. cx. 5. ** The Lord at thy right hand, ſhall ſtrike through kings in the day 
of his wrath,” that is, Chriſt exalted to the right hand of God. 

Matth. xxviii. 18.“ Jeſus ſpake to them, ſaying, all power is given unto me in 
heaven, and in earth.“ | 

Jobn v. 22. * The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to 
the Son.” 

It is alſo by the Spirit, that the Father manages his providential kingdom, 

P/al. civ. 36. When his creatures faint and die, God . ſendeth forth his Spirit, 
and they are created. and thus he renews the face of the earth,” that is, he con- 
tinues a ſucceſſion of creatures, by the agency of his Spirit, in the courſe of his pro- 
vidence. 

Jai. xxxiv. 17. When God ſends deſolation, and wild beaſts into Babylon, it is 
expreſſed, ** his Spirit hath gathered them.“ | 

And that he acts thus by his Son, through his Spirit, in the work of our ſalvation, 
is much more frequently expreſſed in ſcripture. I ſhall mention but a few texts, and 
only ſuch, where both the Son and Spirit are mentioned in the ſame place, 

1 Pet, i. 2, ** EleRt according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
the ſanctification of che Spirit unto obedience ; and the ſprinkling of the bloud of 

2 15 Chriſt.” | 
* Cor. i. 21, 22. He which eſtabliſheth us with you, in Chriſt, and hath anointed 
us, is God; who hath alſo ſealed us, and given us the earneſt of the Spirit in our 
hearts.” | 

Rom. v. 1, 3. We have peace with God, through our Lord Feſus Chriſt. 
The Love of God is ſhed abroad in our hearts, by the holy Ghoſt which is given 


to us 


1 Cor. vi. 11. “ Waſhed, juſtified, ſanctified in the name of the Lord Jeſus, and 
by the Spirit of our God.” | 

Jobn xiv. 16, 17. Chrift ſaith, “ will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you ano» 
ther comforter, even the Spirit of truth.” | ; 

Afts ii. 33. ** Jeſus being by the right hand of God exalted, and having received 
2 the Father the promiſe of the holy Ghoſt, hath ſhed forta this, which ye now 
ee and hear.“ Net 8 

Gal. iv. 4, 5, 6. * God ſent forth his Son made of a woman, made under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law, that 'we might receive the adoption of 
ſons. And becauſe ye are ſons, God hath ſent forth the Spicic of his Son inco your 
hearts, crying Abba, Father.“ | 

2 Cor. v. 18, „ All things are of God, that is, the Father, who hath reconciled 
us to himſelf by Jeſus Chriſt.” Verle 3. He that hath wrought us for the ſelf- 
* thing, that is, fitted us for heaven, is God, who hath alſo given us the earneſt 
of the Spirit.“ | L 

And in this ſenſe the evangelical benediction or bleſſing is thus expreſſed, * The 
grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the love of God, and the communion of the holy 
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Ghoſt, be witk you all. Amen.” 2 Cor. xiii. 14. And in this ſenſe it is, that 
we are < baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, and the holy Ghoſt, Marth. 
xxviii. 19. For though I believe there may be a good- conſequential argument 
drawn from both theſe ſcriptures, to prove that the Son and the Spirit have real com- 
munion in the godhead, as well as the Father; yet the firſt and direct deſign, is to 
ſhew, that each of theſe divine perſons have a ſhare, and concur in the work of our 
ſalvation z and that faith, and hope, and all the bleſſings of grace and glory, depend 
on the eternal love of God the Father, exerting itſelf in a way of mercy to ſinners, 
in and by the gracious mediation of our Lord Feſus Chrift, through the operations 
of the bleſſed Spirit. | ; = | 

From all theſe, and many other ſcriptures, it is evident, that in the oeconomy of 
our ſalvation, God the Father appears as veſted with the ſupreme majeſty and dig- 
nity, and maintaining the rights of godhead, as ſuſtaining the ſupreme character of 
a divine creator and governor, offended by the ſins- of men, contriving a way of re- 
conciliation, ſending his only Son into the world for this end, anointing him with 
his own Spirit, accepting him in his ſacrifice. and mediation, crowning him with 
honours upon the diſcharge of his atoning work, communicating the Spirit to him, 
to be ſent down plentifully to mankind,. propoſing the goſpel of reconciliation to 


ſinful men, and ordaining and appointing all things which are done by the Son and 
Spirit, as diſtinẽt perſonal agents in this glorious affair; though in the godhead they 


are one with him. | 
Queſtion. ** What are thoſe honours which the holy ſcripture therefore directs 
us to pay to God the Father?“ - | 


Anſwer. The honours which we are led more directly and ſpecially to addreſs to 
God the Father, are theſe. | 


I. To adore him as the God and Father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 1 Pet. i. 3. 
Eph. iii. 14. as the firſt in order in the ſacred trinity. To worſhip him as fitting on 
the throne of government, Rev. iv. 9, 10. as maintaining the dignity and the rights 


of godhead, as creating all things, Rev. iv. 11. and giving laws and orders to all 


the creation : To humble-and abaſe-ourſelves before him, as having broken his laws : 
To expreſs repentance towards God, and ſay, Father, we have ſinned againſt thy 
heavenly majeſty,” As xx. 21. Luke xv. 18. And to return and devote ourſelves a- 
freſh to God the Father, and ſubject ourſelves to his- government, againſt whom we 
had rebelled, Hof. xiv. 1, 2. There are ſo many inſtances of this kind of worſhip 
paid to God the Father in ſcripture, that I need not dwell longer upon this head. 
II. Another part of divine worſhip due to the Father, is to offer our thanks and 
praiſes to him for all thoſe adorable inſtances of his wiſdom, power and goodneſs, 
which appear in the works of creation, providence and redemption : We praiſe him, 
that he ſhould make us at firſt after his own image, endue us with noble faculties, 
and furniſh this world with rich conveniencies for our uſe, and propoſe to our choice 
imynortality and happineſs. And when we had abuſed his goodneſs, and choſen fin 
and miſery, that he ſhould be pleaſed to look on fallen finners with an eye of pity, that 
he appointed a way for their reſtoration to his favour and image, that he ſent his 
own Son to become a mediator, that he laid on him the iniquities of men, and made 
his ſoul an offering for ſin : That he alſo appointed the bleſſed Spirit to renew our 
natures, that he ſends him to reſtore his own image upon us, to work faith and re- 
pentance in our hearts, to bring us into this covenant of reconciliation, and to fit 
us for heaven. Of this ſort of worſhip, which conſiſts in gratitude, doxology, 


bleſſing and praiſe, to the Father, there are multiplied inſtances in rs Ny 
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III. We are bound alſo to pray to God the Father, for whatſoever mercies we 
ſtand in need of, as well as give thanks and praiſes to him for what we receive, whe- 
ther theſe mercies are to be beſtowed E. us immediately by the hands of the Son, or 
ol the bleſſed Spirit; becauſe both in the oeconomy of nature and grace, he is repre- 
ſented as the prime agent, veſting his Son and his holy Spirit with their peculiar 
characters and offices, and acting towards us, in and by them; though their eternal 
godhead be the ſame with that of the Father. | 

Thence it comes to paſs, that God the Father is ſet forth in ſcripture as the moſt 
proper conſtant object of our addreſſes in worſhip, and that our worſhip is moſt ge- 
nerally to be paid to the Father in the name, or through the mediation of the Son, 
and by the aſſiſtance of his holy Spirit: For as it is by the mediation of his Son Jeſus 
Chriſt, he approaches to us, and condeſcends to be reconciled to us, and by the ope- 
rations of his bleſſed Spirit in us, he brings us near to himſelf, ſo he expects we 
ſhould make a return of honour and worſhip to him in the ſame order and manner : 
And this we find appointed by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and required and practiſed by 
his bleſſed apoſtles. This is manifeſt in a great number of texts in the new teſta- 
ment, | 

Jobn xvi. 23, 24. Whatſoever ye ſhall ask the Father in my name, he will give 
it you: Hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name,” verſe 26. © At that day ye 
ſhall ask in my name.” 

Jobn xiv. 16. Chriſt tells us, he will pray the Father, and he ſhall give us ano- 
ther comforter, —even the Spirit of truth,” &c. And Luke xi. 13. Chrift ſays, 
« Your heavenly Father will give the holy Spirit to them that aſk him.“ So that the 
gift of the holy Spirit, and his divine influences for illumination, ſanctific ation and 
comfort, is one of thoſe bleſſings which we are to ask the Father for, as Chrift him- 
ſelf did. 

Rom. vii. 29. I thank God through Jeſus Chrift our Lord.“ 

Rom. xvi. 27. To God only wiſe be glory through Jeſus Chrift forever, amen.” 

1 Cor. xv. 57. Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Feſus Chrift.”* | ; "S008 

Epb. ii. 18. Through him, that is Chrift, we both have an accefs, by one Spirit 
unto the Father. IV a 23, 1 | * 

Epb. iii. 14, &c. *I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chrift,—that 
he would grant you to be ſtrengthened by his Spirit in the inner man. Thar Chriſt 
may dwell in your hearts by faith.“ Verſe 21. Unto him, that is the Father, be 
glory in the church by Chriſt Jeſus throughout all ages.” — 

Epb. v. 20. © Giving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father, in 
the name of our Lord Jeſus Cbriſt. | 

Phil. ii. 11. That every tongue ſhould confeſs, that Jeſus Chrift is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.“ F | 3 30,73 360 

Col. iii. 17. * Whatſoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jeſus, giving thanks to God and the Father by him.” 

Heb. xii. 15, By him therefore, that is Chriſt, let us offer the ſacrifice of praiſe 
to God continually. . 

br vi. 18.“ Praying always, that is to God, with all prayer and 1.pplication in 
the Spirit.“ | bY | | 

Jude verſe 20. * Praying in the holy Ghoſt, keep yourſelves in the love of 
God,” that is the Father. re 
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f Rom. viii. 15. * Ye have received the ſpirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 46; 
ather.“ 4 

Now while the Son and the bleſſed Spirit are made the glorious mediums of our 
worſhip, which is addreſſed in this manner tg the Father, they receive honours from 
us, ſuch as, I think, no mere creature can Have a right to, and which may be juſtly 
called divine. Ne. ee 

But there are proper divine perſonal honours and worſhip, which ſeripture gives us 
ſufficient foundation to pay more directly to the Son, and the bleſſed Spirit themſelves, 
according to their ſeveral characters in the diſpenſation of the goſpel: And in order 
to find out what theſe are, let us conſider how the Son and the Spirit are repreſented 
m the _ ſcripture, and what characters they fuſtain, as we have done concerning 
the Father. 


Secondly, Of the Sow. 


The Son is repreſented in ſcripture, as being ſent down to earth by the Father to 
do his will; as coming from heaven, and taking fleſh upon him by the appointment 
of his Father, as undertaking and fulfilling the glorious offices of a prophet, prieſt, 
and king, and an example of holineſs ; as performing all the ſervices, and enduring 
all the pains and ſorrows, and death itſelf, which were appointed for him as our great 
reconciler, in order to make a full and proper ſatisfaction for our ſins, and bring us 
into the favour of God; as riſing again from the dead, and conquering death and 
hell; as interceding for us in heaven, and reigning theie in glory; as ſending his 
Spirit to convince and convert ſinners, to ſanctify and comfort . — as manag- 
ing all the affairs of nature and grace, for his Father's honour, and the good of his 
people, according as the the Father has. intruſted him with the government of the 
world and of the church; and as being ready to come with thouſands of angels to 
Judge the world, to condemn the wicked to eternal puniſhment, and to reward the 
faints with an everlaſting heaven. E ; 

Therefore both the prophecies, precepts, and examples of ſcripture give us abun- 

dant encouragement to pay ſeveral acts of worſhip to the Son of God. f 

Queſtion. What are thoſe acts of worſhip, and thoſe honours which the ſcrip- 
tures lead us to pay to the Son? ꝰ? | | 

Anſwer I. We are bound to offer our humble adorations and acknowledgments, 
our thanks and praiſes to our Lord Jeſus Chrift, for all thoſe gracious offices which 
he has, does, and will ſuſtain and execute for our welfare and everlaſting happinels. 
We adore him for his condeſcending mercy, and that infinite love that appeared in 
taking our nature upon him, and dwelling with men in ſuch circumſtances of pover- 
ty, meanneſs and diſgrace. We adore his unſpeakable pity in taking our ſins upon 
him, and atoning for our guilt by his agonies in the garden, and his age: on the 
croſs. We adore and bleſs the prince of life who died for us, and roſe again, and 
ſhews us the way to heaven. e bleſs him for ſending his holy Spirit, for all the 
glorious purpoſes of our conviction, ſanctification and ſalvation. _ 

Now that direct addreſſes of praiſe and adoration may be paid to Chrif, is ver} 
evident. + e 14 HUNT 2 5 8 | 

That it was our Lord Jejus Chriſt, or God the word, who was worſhipped by the 
patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and Moſes, whenſoever God appear ed * 
bodily ſhape, and converſed with them, is plain; for the Father never appear 


thus. It was he alſo whom Jeſbua, Gideon, &c. worſhipped. He is the rohen 
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object of worſhip. Pſ/al. ii. 11, 12. Serve the Lord with fear; kiſs the Son leſt 
he be angry ;—bleſſed are all they that put their truſt in him.” Pal. xlv. 11. He 
is thy Lord, and worſhip thou him. And daily ſhall he be praiſed,” Pſal. Ixxii. 
15. And if we turn to the new teſtament, we ſhall find both commands and exam- 
ples of adoration and thankſgiving paid to Cbriſt. | f : 
Jobn v. 22, 23. For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son, that all men might honour the Son, as they honour the Father.“ 

Phil. ii. 10, 11, © That at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, both of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue ſhould confeſs, that Jeſus Chrift is Lord.” And thus we are bound to adore 
him as Lord of all things, as univerſal ſovereign of men and angels, of all the upper 
and the lower worlds. 

1 Tim. i. 12. I thank Jeſus Chrift our Lord, who hath enabled me, and put me 
into the miniſtry.” _ NS | 

2 Tim. iv. 18.“ The Lord, that is Chriſt, ſhall deliver me from every,evil, and will 

reſerve me to his heavenly kingdom : To whom be glory for ever and ever, amen.” 

So in 1 Peter iv. 11. There is a doxology or aſcription of glory to our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, ** To whom be praiſe and dominion for ever, amen 

2 Pet. iii. 18. ** Our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, To him be glory both now and for 
ever, amen.” | 

And I think that doxology in Jude belongs to Chrift, as I have ſhewn before 
verſe 25. To the only wiſe God our Saviour, be glory and majeſty, dominion and 
power both now and ever, amen.” 

So Revel. i. 5, 6 ** Unto him that loved us, and waſhed us from our fins in his 
own bloud, and hath made us kings and priefts unto God and his Father; to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever, amen.” 

Rev. v. 8, 9, 10. © They fell down before the lamb, and ſung a new ſong, ſaying, 
Thou art worthy, for thou waſt ſlain, and haſt redeemed us to God by thy bloud, 
verſes 12, 13. © Saying with a loud voice, worthy is the lamb that was ſlain to re- 
ceive power, and riches, and wiſdom, and ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and 
bleſſing. _ And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and ſuch as are in the ſea, and all that are in them, heard I, ſaying, bleſſing, 
and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that ſitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the lamb for ever and ever.” 

_ = 10, „Salvation to our God, which ſitteth upon the throne, and unto 
t e am 8 N . 

II. And as we are bound to offer thankſgiving and praiſe to him, and to aſcribe 
to him, that glory and dominion which is his due, fo it is our duty to pray to him, 
call upon him, and truſt in him for thoſe bleſſings, which he is exalted to beſtow as 
our Saviour, : | 

In ſhort, there is no benefit which he is exalted to beſtow upon us, but we may 
9 him by faith and prayer for it. The following ſcriptures will make 

is evident. | 

Jobn xiv. 1. © Ye believe in God, believe alſo in me,” in which place, as well as 
many others, perhaps the word «ts is better rendered . truſt,” | 

As xxii. 16. * Be baptized, and waſh away thy ſins, calling on the name of the Lord.“ 

Stephen juſt expiring prayed to Chrift, As vii. 39. Lord Jeſus receive my Spirit.“ 

2 Cor. xii, 8. When St. Paul was buffeted by Satan, he prayed to Chrift tor relief. 
For this thing I beſought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me.” 

Phil. ii. 19. J truſt in the Lord Jeſus to ſend Timatbens,” 1 Theſ.. 
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ſcripture, and conſequently what worſhip is due to him. 
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1 Thefſ. iii. 11; * Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt direct aur way unto you.“ 
2 Theſſ. ii. 16, 17. Our Lord Jeſus Cbriſ himſel — 5 your hearts, and 
eſtabliſh you in every good word and work.” | 
The —_ Paul frequently concludes his letters, both to perſons and to churches, 
r grace and peace to deſcend upon them from our Lord Jeſus Chrif.” 
he apoſtle John alſo does the ſame, 2 John verſe 3. and Rev. i. 4, 5, Though 


| whether thele are ſo explicit, and direct addreſſes to Chrift, has been matter of doubt 


and diſpute, 

And as he is expreſsly ſaid to be . exalted as a prince, and a Saviour to give re- 
pentance to Iſrael, and forgiveneſs of ſins,” As iv. 31. So we may properly pray 
to him, and truſt in him to beſtow on us repentance and 3 

III. Self-dedication and ſubjection of the foul to Chrift, as a Lord and governor, 
is alſo 0 part of that honour and worſhip which is due to him; beſides fear and 
love, &c. 

2 Cor. v. 13. He died for all, that they who live ſhould not henceforth live to 
themſelves, but to him who died for them, and roſe again.” 

2 Cor. viii. g. They firſt gave their own ſelves to the Lord.” 

Jobn xiii. 13. Ye call me maſter and Lord—and fo I am.“ 

Jobn xiv. 15. If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 

Here let it be obſerved alſo, that in ſeveral of theſe ſcriptures we are taught to pray 
to, or to praiſe, or to truſt in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, not only for thoſe bleſſings which 
he immediately beſtows on us, but for thoſe alſo which are beſtowed more immedi- 
ately by the holy Spirit, ſuch as illumination, ſanctification and comfort; becauſe in 
the oeconomy of the goſpel the Son of God acts toward us in many inſtances in and 
by the Spirit, and receives worſhip on that account; even as the Father acts in and 


by both the Son and the Spirit, and is accordingly worſhipped, and praiſed for the 


bleſſings conterred on us by the Spirit or the Son. ; 

| Now becauſe the performance of ſeveral of theſe offices, which our Lord Jeſus ful- 
fils, ſeems ro require ſuch a 1 5 of knowledge, wiſdom, power, glory and digni- 
ty, as belong only to the true God, and for which no perſon can be ſufficient, which 
has not ſuch an intimate union and communion in and with the divine nature ; there- 

fore when we pay thele honours to Chriſt as mediator, we may be properly ſaid to wor- 
ſhip him with divine honours. We worſhip the godhead as dwelling in the man 
Chriſt Jeſus, we worſhip the glorious perſon, © in whom dwells the tulnels of the 
godhead bodily,” Col. ii. 9. : 

And let it be noted alſo, that ſince he is the true God, or hath real communion 
in the divine nature, I ſee no plain reaſon why we may not worſhip the perſon of cur 
Lord Feſus Chriſt, as the true God, even without any immediate regard to his media- 
torial offices. Surely, I think, we may adore the © logos,” or word, who * was 
with God,” and who © was God,” before the creation of the world, though we have 
now more expreſs commands and more engaging motives to worthip him as dwell- 
ing in our fleſh; and as having fulfilled his mediatorial offices, and aſcended to the 
higheſt heavens. | 


| Thirdly, Of the HoLy SpraiT. LS 
I proceed now to conſider the character and offices, ſuſtained by the holy Spirit in 
The 
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Prop, XX. The chriſtian deltrins of the trlnity,” 479 

The holy Spirit is repreſented in ſeripture as a perſonal agent, through whom God 
created the world, and manages the affairs of providence and z it is the bleſſed 
Spirit who inſtructed his people, publiſhed the revelations of his mind and will, in- 
ſpired his prophets, wrought miracles, conducted our Lord Fefus Chrift during his 
humiliation, raiſed up Cbriſt from the dead; and then as ſent by Chrift when he was 
exalted in heaven, he influenced and directed his apoſtles, gave them a variety of mi- 


faith and Holineſs, ſanctifies, comforts, and eſtabliſhes believers, prepares and ſeals 
them for heaven and glory. 

I ſhall not repeat here the ſcriptures that mention the agency of the bleſſed Spirit 
in creation and providence, but only cite ſome few-of thoſe, which reſpect his influ- 
ence on, and operations by the Lord Jeſus Chriſt on earth, his agency on the pro- 
phets, the apoſtles, and the ſaints and churches. 


I, On the Propners. 


As i, 16. The holy Ghoſt by the mouth of David ſpake before.“ | 

2 Pet. i. 21. Holy men of God ſpake as they were moved by the holy Ghoſt.” 

1 Pet. i. 11. © The Spirit of Chrift which was in the prophets, teſtified before- 
hand the ſufferings of Chriſt, and the glory that ſhould follow.“ 


II. On CHRIST on earth. 


Matth. xii. 28. I caſt out devils by the Spirit of God.? 

1 Tim. iti. 16. God manifeſted in the fleſh, juſtified in the Spirit,“ that is, 
proved to be the Meſſiah by the working of the holy Spirit.“ | 

1 Pet. iii. 18.“ Chriſt—put to death in the fleſh, quickened in, or by, the Spi- 
rit,” that is, from the dead. 


Ads i. 2. After he through the holy Ghoſt had given commandments to the 
apoſtles whom he had choſen.” 


III. On the ArosrIES and Mini1STERS. 


John xiv. 26. The holy Ghoſt ſhall teach you all things,” and xvi. 13. He 
ſhall guide you into all truth, and ſhew you things to come.” 

Aus ii. 4. They were filled with the holy Ghoſt, and began to ſpeak with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” “ 

Rom. xv. 19. Through mighty ſigns and wonders, which St. Paul wrought by 
the power of the Spirir of God.” 8 

1 Cor. xii. 4, 8, 11. Diverſities of gifts, but the ſame Spirit. To one is given 
by the Spirit the word of wiſdom, to another the word of knowledge by the ſame 
Spirit; but all theſe worketh that one and the ſame Spirit, dividing to every man 
ſeverally as he will.” Which manner of expreſſion denotes a ſovereign, a divine 
and perſonaLagency of the holy Ghoſt. 

The holy Spirit directed the apoſtles where to exerciſe their miniſtry. As viii. 
29. * The Spirit ſaid to Philip, go near, and join thyſelf to the chariot of the ethio- 
pun.” As x. 29. The Spirit ſaid to Peter, go with the ſervants of Cornelius, 
doubting nothing, for I have {= them: And we read that he bid, and forbid Paul 
0 go and preach in this, or the other place as he pleaſed, Alls xvi. 6, 7. 


It w 


raculous gifts, ſends out miniſters, calls ſinners, convinces and converts them to 


„ 


480 The cbriſtian doftrine of the trinity. + Prop. XX. 
It is the Spirit who appoints the miniſters of the goſpel. As xn. 2. © The ho] 
Ghoſt iaid, ſeparate me PRs and Saul, for thc Aa whereunto I have called 
them.” And As xx. 28. The elders of the church of Apbeſus were made over- 
ſeers by the holy Ghoſt,” | | 


IV. On the wok Lp, but eſpecially on the church,” 

* 7 xvi. 8. „ He will reprove the world of fin, and of righteouſneſs, and of 
judgment.“ Jobn xv. 26. © The Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, 
ſhall teſtify of me.” | | 

John in, 5. © Except a man be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.” | | 

Rom. v. g. The love of God is ſhed abroad in your hearts by the holy Ghoſt.” 

Rom. viii. 13. If through the Spirit ye do mortify the deeds of the body.” 
Verſe 16. © The Spirit itſelf beareth witneſs with our ſpirits, that we are the chil- 
dren of God.” | | 

Rom. xv. 16. Being ſanctified by the holy Ghoſt.” 

1 Cor. vi. 11. © Sanctified by the Spirit of our God.” 

Titus iii. 5. % We are ſaved by the waſhing of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the holy Ghoſt.” “ 

Eph. i. 13. * Sealed with the holy Spirit of promiſe.” 

I Cor. iii 16. Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you.“ Chapter vi. verſe 19. Your body is the temple of the 
holy Ghoſt which is in you.” Thus the Spirit of God dwells in the ſaints, as in his 
own temple. | | 

And it is he alſo who directs and governs the churches of Chriſt. Rev. ii. 7. 
He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit ſaith to the churches.” 

Now as the new teſtament is full of expreſſions of this kind, ſo there are ſeveral 
hints of this nature in the old teſtament alſo. David prays for the teaching and the 
leading of the Spirit of God, P/al. cxliii. 10. He prays that the holy Spirit may 
not be taken from him, and that God would uphold him by his free Spirit, P/al. li. 
11, 12. And it is the great promiſe frequently repeated concerning the times of 
the new teſtament, that the IE of God ſhall be given ro men, ſhall be poured out 
upon them, and not depart from them, but abide with them, as a principle of 
knowledge and holineſs, Jai. xliv. 3. and lix. 21. Joel ii. 28. 

Thus it is abundantly manifeſt, that the Spirit of God does almoſt every thing 
that is to be done in, or by the ſaints, the miniſters, or the churches, in order to 
build and ſupport the kingdom of Chriſt in the world, and to apply the redemption 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and render it effectual to the ſalvation of every ſingle 
chriſtian. | | 

Now here ariſe three queſtions. 


Queſtion I. What honours or what worſhip does the ſcripture encourage or 
warrant us to pay to the bleſſed Spirit, according to theſe glorious offices, which he 


ſuſtains for our ſakes, and the benefits which we receive from him?“ iy 
Anſwer. It has been already proved under the eighth propoſition, that divine 
worſhip is paid in 3 * to the holy Spirit, for we are baptized into his name, 
Mattb. xxviii. 19. at is, we are devoted to his ſervice. The ſacred benediction 
or bleſſing is deſired to deſcend upon the ſaints from the holy Spirit, as well as _ 
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the Father and the Son, 2 Cor. xiit. 14. And the ſame is repeated by the apoſtle 
Jou, Rev. wo 5.  ** Grace unto you, and peace, from him which is, and 

which was, and which is to come; and from the ſeven ſpirits which are before 
the throne ; and from Jeſus Chrift.” Where it is generally ſuppoſed, that the bleſſed 
Spirit of God is deſcribed by ſeven fpirits, becauſe of his variety of gifts and 
aces. f 1 | 
We 22 alſo not to quench the Spirit, 1 Theſſ. v. 19. not to grieve the 
holy Spirit of God, Eph. iv. 30. that is, not to reſiſt his convictions and pious mo- 
tions, as the jews did in elder and in later days, for which they are ſeverely reproved. 
4s vii. 51. but to obey and comply with all his holy influences, and have a moſt 
facred regard to them. | | | | 

And ſince there are none of us but have in ſome inſtances, more or leſs, reſiſted 
and quenched the good motions of the bleſſed Spirit, I think we may juſtly be allowed 
to mourn before him, 'and confeſs to him how much we have injured his love, and 
take ſhame to ourſelves before him, for all theſe indignities and provocations. | 

As we are ſaid alſo in ſcripture to be led by the Spirit, to be taught by the Spirit, 
to be ſtrengthened and comforted by the Spirit, to be aſſiſted in prayer, and in every 

work by the ſame Spirit, ſo it is our duty to wait and de on him for in- 

ſtruction, conſolation and aſſiſtance in all the affairs of the chriſtian life. 
Queſtion II. “ Is it proper for us to addrefs ourſelves in a way of prayer or praiſe, 
directly to the bleſſed Spirit, ſince we can neither find it plainly commanded or 
practiſed in the word of God?“ | a 

Anſwer, I confeſs we cannot find in ſcripture any ſuch poſitive and expreſs pre- 
cepts or examples of petition and praiſe, ſo directly addreſied to the perſon of the 
holy Spirit, as there are to the Father and to the Son. 
One reaſon may be this, becauſe in the oeconomy of the goſpel he is not ſeated on 
a throne of majeſty, nor ſuſtains a royal character; but he is rather repreſented as 
acting in ſubordination to the Father and the Son, and ſent by the Father and the 
Son, as a prime miniſter in their kingdom. And therefore ſince our worſhip of 
the bleſſed trinity is generally regulated by the oeconomy of the goſpel, our direct 
addreſſes are generally made to the Father or to the Son, who are ſeated on a throne, 
and ſuſtain a royal character in this oeconomy. | - - | 

[ would add alſo, that though the Son himſelf is repreſented. as Lord and wy 
this oeconomy, yet he is often deſcribed as acting in ſubordination to the F 
And it is for this reaſon, it may be, that there are but few addreſſes made directly 
and diſtindly to the Son bf God himſelf in the ſcripture, in compariſon of thole 
which are made in general to God, or diſtin&ly to the Father. 

Another reaſon why the holy Spirit has not ſuch direct and exprefs addreſſes made 
to him as the Father and the Son in ſcripture may be this, that the agency and ſeat of 
the Father and Son, are deſcribed ,as in heaven, where they dwell, to receive aur 
homage and worſhip, and to ſend:down bleſſings ; but the agency and ſeat of the 
holy Spirit is within us, where he dwells to aſſt us in paying that homage and wor- 
ſhip to the Son and the Father. Now there may ſeem 45 ſome reaſon, why our 
direct adorations and addreſſes of prayer and praiſe ſhould chiefly be offered to thoſe 
perſons of the ſacred trinity, which are repreſeoted as ſitting upon a throne in heaven, 
rather than to that perſon who is repreſented as dwelling within ourſelves, and exert- 
ing his divine powers there... os é | 
Yet ſince we have proved before, that the Spirit hath real, true and r com- 
munion in the godhead, and that he is one God with the Father and the Son, it is 
Vo I. VI. Qqq certain 
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certain. that he knows all our wants, our deſires and our petitions, for ho is omni- 
ſciept : He is able to ſupply them all, for he is almighty : And he is particularly 
ordained in this glorious. oeconomy. to enlighten, convince, convert, ſanckify, com- 
fort, and ſave us, to beſto gifts, graces and divine bleſlings upon us; and to fic us 
for the inheritance of heaven; and upon theſe accounts there is ſufficient ground, in 
my judgment, to addreſs ourſelves to him by way of prayer, for the ſpiritual mercies 
we want; and by way of praiſe, for the bleſſings we receive; and eſpecially upon 
8 occaſions, wherein the agency T the Spirit is moſt eminently con- 


There is this plain reaſon for it. | 
If there be any mere creature, to whom I can certainly communicate the know- 
- ledge of my wants, who has alſo power to ſupply them, and has à particular office 

ox appointment for this end, ſure ö all the light of reaſon and ſcripture lead me to 
addreſs him by petition for a. ſupply, and to give him thanks for what I have rccci- 
ved; much more then may I pay the ſame ſort of honours in a divine manner, to 
the bleſſed Spirit, who is the true God, and knows all my wants, and all my pray- 
ers and praiſes. - Big e | 

Finally, Since learned men have found in the primitive ages, ſome few hints or 
examples of a doxology, or aſcription of praiſe to the holy Spirit together with the 
Father and the Son, though there be no ſuch Ame in ſcripture, and ſince this 
has been the frequent cuſtom of the church in all theſe later ages, I cannot fee any 
ſufficient reaſon to renounce or forſake it, ſince it is built on ſuch plain and natural 
reaſonings and conſequences drawn from ſcripture, | 

It may be expedient to practiſe it frequently in ſome churches where it has been 
long uſed, leſt great offence be given; it may he proper alſo ſometimes to uſe it on 
purpoſe to hold forth the doctrine. of the trinity in times of error, and to take away 
all tuſpicion of hereſy from the public worſhip. nic non d 

Yer I cannot but give my opinion, that ſince the apoſtles continually. vary their 
doxglogies, it is a piece of chriſtian eng not to confine one's, ſelf everlaſtingly 
to any one certain form of doxolgy, left the people think that very form to be of 
ſacred neceſſity: And I am not willing to be the man who ſhould venture to ſay, 
there is an abſolute neceſſity of uſing any doxology, which has no pattern or precept 
in ſcripture. _ tattoo. e cn Auen: Au bbs 
Wer muſt have a care leſt we make any thing neceſſary by mere human cuſtom or 
conſlitution, which the holy ſcripture hath not made ſo by a divine appointment. 
For though I have ſhewa that there is in ſcripture a ſufficient foundation to allow and 
ſupport the common doxology, yet there is no plain and | poſitive. command for it 
there, nor any account of the practice of it. A a en eee 
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"* The doxologies uſed in the new teſtament are theſe, viz. Rom, xi. 35. “ Of him, and through bim. 
and to him are all things. To whom be glory for eyer, amen.” Nom. xvi. 27. 0 God only wiſe be 

glory through Jeſus Chriſt, for ever, amen. Gal. i. 4, 5. According to the will of God and our 
Father. To him be glory for ever and ever, amen.“ - Epbe/, ijj. 21. Te him be glory in the church, 
by Cbriſ Feſus, throughout all ages, world without end, amen,” Phil. iv, 20, Now to Gad and our, 
Father be glory for ever and ever, amen.” 1 Jm. i. 17. Now to the King eternal, immortal, inyiſible, 
the only wiſe God, be honour and glory for ever and ever, amen.” 1 Tim. vi. 16. Whom no man hath 
ſcen, or can ſee. To whom be honour-and power everlaſting, amem 2 Tie. iy. 18. * The Lord ſhall 
deliver me, &c. to whom be glory for ever and ever, amen.” Heb xiii. 21. ** The God of peace,. 
through Jes Chriſt, to whom be glory for ever, amen,” 1 Pet, iy. 11.“ That God in all things may 
be glorified, through 7/a1 Chrip, to whom, be praiſe and dominion for ever and ever, amen. » Fu. 1 3. 
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Queſtion III. © Is it lawful in our doxologies or aſeriptions of praiſe, to pay the 
| Quin We the holy Spirit, or to the Son, as we — Father * 109 
Anſwer I. It is che divine nature or godhead in each perſon, that is the only foun- 
dation of divine worſhip; and ſince it is one and the ſame godhead, that ſubſiſts in 
the Spitit and the Son, as in the Father, therefore when we uſe ſuch acts and forms 
of devotion in bleſſing and praiſing God, as agree to the godhead conſidered abſo- 
lutely in itſelf, we may pay the ſame worſhip to Father, Son and Spirit, or to the 
head · ſubſiſting in three perſons. But ſecondly, | 
Anſwer II. If we conſider the three perſons-of the trinity in their diſtin per- 

ſonal properties and characters, it is utterly inconſiſtent with the whole current of 
ſcripture to pay the ſame form of addreſs and adoration to each of the ſacred three. 
As for inſtance, F E ä 
We adore the Father as the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, as the firſt 
perſon in the ſacred order of the trinity; we bleſs him for ſending his own Son into 
our nature, and for appointing him to be our high prieſt, our ſacrifice, and our great 
reconciler y we give him th for the gift of his holy Spirit, given firſt to Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord, and by him to us. But we cannot offer the fame forms of expreſ- 
ſion, nor indeed the ſame acts of inward worſhip to the perſons of the Son or the ho- 
ly Spirit, | | CE TEE77 ; | 

& og tn iſe and thanks to the Son; that he condeſcended to be 
made © partaker of our fleſh and bloud; that he © bore our ſins in his body on the 
tree; that he was *©* lain, and waſhed us in his bloud, and redeemed us to God, 
and made us kings and prieſts to God and his Father ;” we bleſs him, becauſe he in- 
tercedes for us at the throne in heaven; and that he, by his Father's appointment 
and deputation, govetns and diſpoſes of all things for the good of his church here on 
earth. Now theſe doxologies or thankſgivings cannot be addreſſed to the perſon of 
the Spitit, nor to God the Fatbe r. = 

And I thinł it is in this ſenſe, we may beſt underſtand thoſe words in Jobn v. 22, 
23. The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to the Son, 
that all men might honour the Son, as they honour the Father.” That is, ſince the 
Father, who is repreſented as the original governour and judge of mankind, hath 
veſted the Son as mediator with this authority of government and judgment, there- 
fore thoſe divine honours that belong to the Father, conſidered as governor and Judge, 
may be 2 paid to the Son; and this without the leaſt infringement of t 
rights of godhead, ſince the Son is alſo true God, or hath communion in the divine 
nature. For though I do not think it is the direct deſign of that place to expreſs 
the divinity of the Son, yet I think that ſuch a command would not have been given 
it the Son had not been true Gd. >) | 
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"Bleſſed be the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 2 Pet. iii. 18. © Our Saviour Jeſas Chriſt, 
to him be glory both now, and for ever, amen.” Jude verſe 28. To the only wiſe God, our Saviour, 
be glory, and majeſty, dominion, and power, both now and ever, amen.” Rev. i. 5, 6. To him that 
loved us, and waſhed us from our fins in his own bloud, &c. be glory, and dominion, for ever and ever, 
amen.” Rev. iv. 11.“ Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power ; for thou 
halt created all things, and for thy. pleaſure they are and were created.“  Rew. v. 22. © Worthy is the 
lamb that was ſlain to receive power, and riches, and wiſdom, and Gag, and. honour, and glory and 
bleſing. Verſe 13. «« Bleſfitig, and honodr, aud glory, and power be ta him that 3 the throne, 
and wor ns 1 — amen.” N. vii. 10 ** Salvation unto ry » which fittethy 
ron the throne, and tothe lamb.” Verſe 12. Bleſſing, and glory, and wiftom, and thankſgiving, and 
honour, and power, and might. be unto our God, for ever — en amen,” Rev. Xix. 1. yon >, 
vation, and glory, and honour, and power, unto the Lord our God. * | : 
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484 Me cbriſtian ddr ine of the trinity. Prop. XX. 
et let it be noted here, that we cannot addreſa Feſus Cbriſt the Sori, conſidered 
perſonally, in all reſpects with the ſame honburs as we addreſs the Father ; becauſe 
we cannot ſay to Chriſt, „Lord, thou art the God and Father of Chrif 5 thou art 
the original judge of all, and thou haſt given all judgment into the hands of 
Son.“ Theſe ſort of addreſſes belong peculiarly: and only to the Father, and if peid 
to Chrift perſonally conſidered are ridiculous and abſurd:! oo 
But to proceed. We may pay alſs divine honours and praiſe to the holy Spirit for 
his miraculous gifts of old, for inſpiring the prophets and apoſtles, for all his diſtri- 
butions of gifts, graces, and ſacred infſuences to his churches, his ſaints, and his mi- 
niſters in our days. But if we mention expreſsly his deputation to this ſacred office by 
the Father and the Son, then we give thanks to the holy Spirit, Who has accepted 
this office in our ſalvation, to inlighten, comfort and ſanctify us z and in executing 
this bleſſed office by commiſſion from the Father and Son, diſtributes his gifts and his 
graces among us. Now this form of words could not properly be uſed in an addreſs 
to the Father. nor to the Son. Yet in the third place, e. | 
Anſwer III. I would make this remark here, viz. That when we mention 
merely the benefits that we receive from the Son or Spirit, we may give thanks to 
God the Father for them all, becauſe in the order of the goſpel, he ſent both the 
Spirit and the Son to provide and beſtow thoſe bleſſings on us. Thus we may bleſs 
God the Father for the atonement of Cbriſt, and his glorious righteouſneſs; for the 
providential government of Chriſt over che nations, and his ſpiritual government 
over his church, as well as for the enlightening, ſanctifying and comforting influen- 
des of the holy Ghoſt, RM E. „ i el ES 5: | 

We may give thanks alſo to the Son, for all the benefits that we receive from the 
holy Spirit, for it is the Son who by the appointment and gift of the Father ſends 
the hey Spirit ta u.... IO en 104001 e 

But we cannot properly give thanks to the Son or the Spirit, conſidered in their 
diſtinct perſonal characters, for all the benefits and bleſſings which are particularly 
attributed to the Father in ſcripture ;' ſuch as contriving our ſalvation, ſending the 
Son to purchaſe it, and by the hands of the Son ſending the Spirit to apply it; for 
this would bring confuſion into that admirable divine order, which God hath eſta- 
bliſhed in our ſalvation. RY IVIOPING ae eh deen 2h $05 e 
All theſe things flow with ſo clear and natural an evidence” from the ſcriptures, 
which have been before cited, that it is needleſs to cite and repeat them here. 
Thvusit is abundantly evident, that diſtinct perſonal honours, muſt be addreſſed 
to the three ſacred perſons, on the account of their different properties, characters 
and offices, though the ſame abſolute and eſſential honours of the deity or godhead 
may be addreſſed to all three together, or to God ſubſiſting in three perſons. Now 
in the fourth place, CIPO : | 

Anſwer IV. To give a ſhort and direct anſwer to the third queſtion. When the 
common doxologies are uſed, wherein glory is given to the Father, Son and Spirit, 1 
the fame form of words, we may either underſtand the abſolute eſſential honours 0 
godhead, which we give to the divine nature, ſubſiſting in Father, Son and Spirit; © 
we may in our thoughts give adoration and thanks. to each of the ſacred three for t 
various and diſtinct offices they ſuſtain, and diſtinct benefits we receive from them. 
If we may dare to make uſe” of the fimilitude before mentioned, and concelve 
Ea king, whoſe ſoul, doth alſo animate'and actuate an .embaſſador extraordinary 
and a reſident in a foreign country; and by their means beſtow bleſſings on his * 
jet ia that foreign country, we may in ſome incaſure apprehend bow far each *! 
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theſe perſons. may have communion in the ſame royal honours, and how far their 
particular perſonal honours are diſtinct from each other: But no human ſimile can 
perſectly expreſs things divine. 1 | * 
To conclude, I have here ſhewn what are the general honours of the ſub- 
ſiſting in three'perſans ; and. what are the particular divine honours that belong to 
each perſon, as ſuſtaining particular characters and offices. in the oeconomy of cre- 
ation, providence and. redemption. And though the Son and the Spirit may be pre 
perly addtefſed with divine honours, as having communion in true godhead, yet face 
the ſcripture js given us to direct our worſhip, is it not better in our moſt common 
and uſual addreſſes to God to follow the expreſs directions and examples of ſcripture, 
and imitate the inſpired apoſtles, thoſe firſt and moſt glorious chriſtians ? | 

And fince we find ſo great a ſilence in ſcripture of any expreſs precepts or patterns; 
of prayer or praiſe, directed diſtin&ly to the perſon of the bleſſed Spirit, let us not 
bind it upon our own conſciences, nor upon others, as a piece of neceſſary worſhip ; 
but rather practiſe it occaſionally as prudence and expedience may require. 

Since we find both precepts and patterns for prayer and praiſe to be often addreſtd# 
to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, let us alſo often call upon the name of the Lord Jeſus, and 
direct frequent doxologies to the lamb that was ſlain. wi 54728 
But fince the moſt frequent patterns and precepts in ſcripture lead us to direct our 
addreſſes to God the Father, who tranſacts all his affairs with us, in and through his 
Son by his holy Spirit, I think we ſhould alſo make it the moſt frequent and uſual 
practice in our devotions, ** to have our acceſs through Jeſus Chriſt, by one Spirit 
unto the Father,” Eph. ii, 18. that is, to addreſs the Father, by the mediation of 
the Son, through the aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit; that this divine oeconomy, which 
is the ſubſtance and glory of the chriſtian religion, and runs through the whole of ir, 
might be viſible alſo in our common devotions, and appear manifeſtly to run through. 
the ſeveral parts of chriſtian worſhip in which we are engaged. | 
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In ſo doing we ſhall effefually ſecure om own ſalvation: For the ſcripture has made our 
ſalvation to depend on thoſe relations and offices which theſe divine perſons ſuſtain, and on 
the honours due to them according to theſe offices, rather than upon any deep philoſophical 
notions of 1heir eſſence and perſonalities, any nice and exact acquaintance with their my/* 
terious' union and diſtinftion. „ | 


Have ſaid before, that I know not how we can pay ſuch honours: and worſhip, 
to Chriſ or the bleſſed Spirit, as are expreſſed and deſcribed in the new teſtament, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe them to have ſome real communion in the divine nature, and to 
have true godhead belonging to them: Yet if we turn over all the books of the new 
teſtament, we ſhall end that the ſtreſs of our ſalvation is laid upon our humble ſenſe 
of our fins, our return to God the Father by ſincere repentance, and change ol 
heart and life, and our unſeigned faith in the Lord Fear. Theſe were the great and 
glorious things that St. Pau! mentions as the ſum of his preaching in order to the 
alvation of men. As xx. 21. “ Teſtifying both to the jews and alfo to the'greeks, 
repentance toward God; and faith toward our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” n 

And when the things abſdlutely neceſſary to ſalvation are mentioned, which re- 
ler darticularty to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, theſe are generally — 


AW 
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belief of. the characters and offices of Chriſt, as the great promiſed Mgtab, as a $a. 
viour, a prophet, a mediator, a prieſt, and proper ſacrifice of atonement, as a Lord 
and king, as an example, as a head of vital influence, as our final judge, &c. to- 
gether with our ſenſe of his all-ſufficiency for thoſe offices, and our ſacred practical re. 
gards to him in the diſcharge of them. Theſe are the chief things required in order 
to ſalvation ; and not a diſtinct knowledge or belief how or id what manner he i 
the ſame with the Father, and in what manner he differs from the Father. 
The language in which the requiſites of ſalvation are generally expreſſed, as they 
relate to Chriſt or the holy Spirit, is as follows. Ops, 
As xvi. 31. © Believe on the Lord Jeſus, and thou ſhalt be ſaved,” 
Mark i. 1 5. Repent ye, and believe the goſpel,” that is, the glad tidings of 
peace with God by 28 Chriſt the Meſſiab. . 
Mart xvi. 16. © He that believeth and is baptized ſhall be ſaved,” 


Fobn viii. 24. If ye believe not that I am he, ye ſhall die in your fins,” that is, 
ed 


if ye believe not that I am the Meſſiah, the promiſed Saviour of mankind. 
Ads ii. 38. < Repeat and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jeſus Chri} 
for the remiſſion of fins, and ye ſhall receive the gift of the holy Ghoſt,” 

John iii. 3. Except a man be born again, he cannot ſee the kingdom of God,” 
verſe g. Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kings om of God:“ that is, except he be inwardly regenerated, ſanctified and 
cl from fin by the influence of the holy Spirit, as we. are outwardly baptized 
and cleanſed with water, he cannot be ſaved. 

Rom. viii. 9. If any man have not the Spirit of Chriſt, he is none of his.” 
Verſe 13. ** If ye through the Spirit do mortify. the deeds of the body, ye hall 
6 

Rom, x. 9. If thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth, the Lord Feſus, and ſhalt be- 
lieve with thy heart that God raiſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt be ſaved.” 
Verſe 13. © He that calleth on the name of the Lord ſhall be ſaved.” Bs 

Adds x. 43. ©© To him give all the prophets witneſs, that through his name who- 
ſoever believeth in him, ſhall receive remiſſion of ſins.” : 

Jobn i. 12. © But as many aò received him, to them gave he power to become 
the children of God, even to them that believe on his name. | 

Jobn vi. 37. Him that cometh to me I will in no wiſe caſt out.” 

Matth. xi. 28. Come unto. me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and [ 
will give you reſt,” 

Heb. vii. 25. He is able to fave to the uttermoſt, all that come to God by 
him.” | | 

Rom. iii. 23. Him hath God ſet forth for a propitiation, through faith in his 
bloud.” 7 . 3 

2 Tim. i. 12. I know whom I have believed, that is Chriſt, and I am perſuaded 
he is able to keep what I have committed to him againſt that day.” WE 

Heb. v. 9g. He became the author of eternal Klein to all that obey him. 

Fobn vi. 40. This is the will of him that hath ſent me, that every one who 
ſeeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have everlaſting life: And I will raiſe 
him up at the laſt day.” | e ag thy cm; | 

Now faith or believing in our Lord Jeſus, is moſt frequently mentioned here: 
And this, ſo far as we can find it explained in ſcripture, and made neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, ſignifies chiefly, a believi bim to be the Maſiab, the Chriſt, who was fore 


told by all che antient prophets as the Saviour of mankind, and it includes erty 
| * Prop - 
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neceſſarily draws after it, ſuch addreſſes of the ſoul, and ſacred 4 g to him, as 
are {vi 15 his character as the Lord and Saviour of mankind, and the only and all- 
ſafficient mediator between God and man. | . 
The only difficulty lies in this, that ſeveral places of the new teſtament ſeem to 
make a belief of Chrift to be the Son of God neceſſary to ſalvation, as Jobn xx. 31. 
« Theſe things are written, that ye might believe that Feſus is the Chrift, the Son 
of God, and that believing ye might have life through his name.” 1 Jobs v. 13. 
« Theſe things have I written unto you, that believe on the name of the Son of 
God; that ye may know that ye have eternal life, and that ye may believe on the 
name of the Son of God.“ 1 Jobs iv. 13. Whoſoever ſhall confeſs that Feſus is 


the Son of God, God dwelleth in him.” 1 Jobn ii. 23. Whoſoever denieth the 
Son, the ſame hath not the Father.“ ys | 

Now the objection runs thus. If we are required to believe that Chriſt is the Sdn 
of God, then we muſt know and believe what is this relation of ſonſhip to God the 
Father in order to ſalvation, and this ſeems to be more than a mere knowledge and 
belief of his offices, and his all-ſufficient capacity to fulfil them. 

In anſwer. to this objection, I have ſhewn in a particular diſcourſe, which I had 
deſigned once to publiſh at the end of this book, what appears to me the true mean- 
ing of this name, Son of God ;” and upon the beſt ] nt I can make, by a 
compariſon of ſcriptures together, I am inclined to believe that this name Son of 
God ſignifies, ** That glorious perſon who has in general ſome peculiar and ſublime 
relation to God the Father, and is appointed to be the Maſiab or Saviour; and 
the chief things included herein are his office and his divine fitneſs and capacity to 
full it; and it is under this notion Chriſt was preached to the jews, and believed on 
by the diſciples. It is this that renders him directly ſuitable to the neceſſities of pe- 
riſhing ſinners, and a moſt proper object for the exerciſes of a ſaving faith. This 
therefore is the moſt natural and probable ſenſe of this title, the Son of God,” in 
the 8 uſe of it in the new teſtament; and eſpecially in thoſe places where 
our ſalvation is made to depend on the belief of it. | 

This imperfect idea or conception of ſome glorious and peculiar but unknown re- 
lation to God, ſeems to be the utmoſt which at that time the diſciples could well 
arrive at, —— his Sonſhip. WT 

How far they could be apprized of his true godhead, I make not the matter of 
my preſent enquiry : Their faith of that ſometimes at leaſt ſeemed to be fluttering 
and dubious. But as to their notion of his ſonſhip, they ſeem to have no certain 
idea whether it related to his body, or his ſoul, to his divine nature, or his office, or 
to ſeveral of theſe together. 

It is hard to ſuppoſe, that the eternal generation of the Son of God, as a diſtinct 
perſon, yet co-equal, and conſubſtantial, or of the ſame eſſence with the Father, 
ſhould be made a fundamental article of faith, in that dawn of the gofpel, that hour 
of jewiſh twilight between declining judai/m and riſing chriſtianity. It is very hard 
to imagine, that God ſhould propole ſo ſublime a doctrine of fo: obſcure and doubt- 


ful evidence in that day, as a teſt to the faith of poor ignorant fiſhermen, and pro- 
nounce damnation on the disbelief of it. | K d 


— 


l am perſuaded therefore, that faith in him as the divine Aab, or the all-fuff. 
cient and appointed Saviour, is the thing required in thoſe very texts where he is 
called the Son of God, and propoſed as ſuch for the object of our belief: And that 
a belief of the natural and eternal and conſubſtantial ſonſhip of Crit: to God as a 
Father, was not made the neceſſary term or requiſite of ſalvation, neither in thoſe 


rext; 


— 
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texts before · mentioned, nor in any others. Nor indeed can I find it aſſerted or te. 
vealed with ſo much evidence in any part of the word of God, as is neceſſary to 
make it a fundamental article of my faith. n # 
© This doctrine of the co-eternal generation and conſubſtantial and co-equal ſonſhip 
-is but one of the learned ſchemes Pant out to explain the ** modus“ or manner cf 
one godhead ſubſiſting in diſtinct perſons. Now I would fain have my readers learn 
that our faith in the ſcripture doctrine of the true and eternal godhead of Chriſt, which 
is plainly revealed, does not neceſſarily depend on any of thoſe learned ſchemes and 
explications, which, if they are not merely humane, yet are of more doubtful reye. 
wow Fri a matter of difficulty and diſpute even among the learned and pious tri- 
mitarians. | ; | 

I grant it indeed a ve ſſible thing, that the God may ſe any ſub. 
lime carry to our belief, 2 * of the e of our Eno his Sear 
and a trial of the ſubmiſſion of our reaſon to faith and divine revelation. + But then 
ſuch a truth muſt be revealed with bright evidence, and great plainneſs in the word 
of God. And we ought to keep our conſciences under ſo awful a ſenſe of this ſo- 
vereignty of God, as to make us willing to ſubmit our belief to every ſuch truth 
plainly revealed in ſcripture, even though it may ſurmount our preſent comprehen- 
ſion. And ſince God hath revealed it, I think, with ſufficient evidence in ſcripture, 
that the Son and holy Spirit have real communion with the Father, in the divine na- 
ture or godhead, and are the one true God, we ſhould be much afraid to allow our 
ſelves in any degrading ſentiments concerning thoſe glorious perſons, and maintain 
a holy jealouſy, leſt we defraud them of that due honour and divine veneration, which 
belongs to thoſe ſacred three who are in one godhead. 

Yer if I may give up my thoughts and judgment entirely to the conduct of 
ſcripture, I am there led to believe that the practical concern we have with theſe 
three perſons of the bleſſed trinity, is of far greater importance in the matter of 
ſalvation, than any of the nice and ſpeculative notions and terms of art concerning 
the eſſence, union, and diſtinction of the Father, Son and aoly Spirit; though we 
muſt always take heed to maintain ſuch notions concerning their nature, powers and 
properties, as are ſufficient to ſupport and juſtify all the practical honours and duties 
we pay to them. 


PROPOSITION XXI. 


The man therefore who profeſſes each of the ſacred three to have ſufficient divine power, and 
capacity to ſuſtain the characters, and fulfil the offices attributed to them in ſcripture, and 
pays due honour to them according to thoſe offices, may juſtly be owned by me, and recei- 

| wed as a chriſtian brother ; though we may differ much in our notions and opinions about 

| the explication of the bleſſed trinity, or though we may both be ignorant or doubtful of 
the true way of explaining it. a 
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O man can pay the honours due to our Lord Feſus, unleſs he believe him to 
N have the dignity and perfections of godhead belonging to him, ſo far as to an- 
{wer the purpoſes of an all-{ufficient ſacrifice, and atonement for ſin, ſo far as to give 
him — with the infinite affairs of his kingdom in the world and 
the church, together with equal power to manage and controul all things 12 
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gions of heaven,. earth and hell: But theſe powers and capacities do not depend on 
any particular mode of explaining the trinity. | 

No man can pay the honours due to the bleſſed: Spirit, unleſs he believe him to 
have ſuch communion in godhead, as to render him fit for the univerſal agent or mi- 
niſter in this moſt extenſive kingdom of Chrift, that he may both know and influence 
all. the infinite affairs of creation and providence and grace: But theſe powers and 
capacities do not depend on any particular mode of explaining the trinity. 

No man therefore, in my judgment, can pay due honours to the Son or Spirit, un- 
eſs he believe them to be the true God; though he may pay all neceſſary honours to 
them without knowing how to explain the modus or manner how they are one 
God and yet diſtin& perſons, _ | 

He therefore that appears to me to be a hearty lover of God and Jeſus Chriſt, a 
humble inquirer and ſearcher after truth, that believes and profeſſes our Lord Jeſus and 
the bleſſed Spirit to have ſuch a real communion in the divine nature, or ſuch an one- 
neſs with God, as is ſufficient to ſuſtain all the glorious offices which are aſſigned to 
them in ſcripture, particularly the ſatisfaction for our fins, the ſanctification of our 
natures, and the government and influence over the viſible and inviſible worlds, and 
ſuch as is ſufficient to render them the proper objects of divine worſhip according to 
thoſe various offices, he ſhall not be excluded by me from the number of the faith- 
ſul, for any defect in this article of the catholic faith. 

And if he make this confeſſion honeſtly in any words of his own chuſing, and 
make it evident to me, that his ſenſe and meaning amounts to what I have here ex- 
preſſed, I ſhall venture to call him my fellow chriſtian and my brother ; nor. ſhall I 
dare to condemn him, though he refuſe to make uſe of the expreſſions I have here 
written, or any other words that I ſhould chuſe for him. If a man has © faith and 
knowledge,” though I may fancy him to be rude in knowledge and weak in the 
faith, yet I am commanded to receive him, and © not to doubtful diſputations,“ 
Rom. xiv. 1. | 

But while I am profeſſing chriſtian charity, I would ſet a due honour and defence 
upon the chriſtian faith; and amidſt all my love to men, I would remember what 
honours are due to Chris, my Lord and my God.“ Whoſoever abideth not in 
the neceſſary doctrine of Chrift, hath not God, nor. is he to be received into the 
church,” nor the houſe, as a chriſtian brother, or as a friend. 2 Jobn verſe 
9. It I read and believe the word of God, I muſt believe there are ſome ſuch groſs 
errors in doctrine, that will as effectually exclude from the church of Chriſt and from 
tie kingdom of heaven, as groſs immoralities in practice: There are ſuch things as 
damnable hereſies which will bring upon the profeſſors of them ſwift deſtruction; and 


the apoſtle aſſures us that one of theſe hereſies is a. denial of the Lord that bought 
them,” 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
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8 I put a full end to this little treatiſe, I would aſk leave of my readers, 
| and eſpecially thoſe of younger years, to propoſe to them theſe two heads of 
advice relating to the doctrine of the trinity. The firſt refers to our inquiry into the 
doctrine itſelf. The ſecond to our eſtabliſhment in the faith of it. | 


The directions: I would give concerning our inquiries into this great doctrine are 


e 
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I. * Seel for it chiefly in the word of Gods,” build your faith entirely upon this 
word, and not upon the books of men. There you will be ſure to find no human 
additions to it, but the pure divine doctrine irfelf. And whenſoever you conſult the 
writings of men on this ſubject, dare to admit nothing but what you ſee evidently 
proved! by the word of God. Judicious collections out of the holy ſcripture relat- 
ing to this article, are of great uſe, when they are not choſen and culled out, and 
Put together merely to ſerve and ſupport ſome particular ſcheme of explication. 
Though the writings of men may be of great ſervice, yet you muſt uſe them only as 
helps not as determiners of your faith. 

II.“ Read the word with holy reverence and humility of ſoul,” reſolving to be- 
lieve whatſoever you find there plainly revealed, whether you can reconcile it or no 
to your own fancies or former opinions. Read with an awful ſubmiſſion of your 
underſtandings to the authority of God ſpeaking in his word. See Propoſition XVI. 

III. Read and purſue your inquiries with a ſolemn concern about the importance 
of this doctrine:“ Let not a rel, aſe, airy ſpirit tempt you ever to think or ſpeak 
of it as a trivial matter, nor to mix it with common careleſs talk, nor profane it 
by noiſy janglings, and a vain affectation of diſputes about fo divine a myſtery. 1 
fear this is a moſt provoking fin in our day. 

IV. Read with an abaſing ſenſe of your own weakneſs and darkneſs of mind,” 
and with importunate prayer to God for the teachings of his Spirit, who ſearches the 
deep things of God, and is promiſed to be given to thoſe that ask it, and to lead 
them into all neceſſary truth. 

V. Set yourſelf to this work with great ſolemnity,“ and let your judgment de- 
termine itſelf in this important article, as in the preſence of God your ſupreme and 
final judge. Dare not to indulge any old prejudices, or a vain affectation of novel- 

| ty. Do not conſult with fleſh and bloud, or ſuffer any carnal intereſts to have in- | 
| | Auence upon your judgment, or to biaſs your aſſent to any principle or opinion. Let = 
| nothing but the convincing evidence of ſcripture decide the queſtion, and ſettle your * 
faith. Take heed leſt you build your belief upon any reaſons or motives which you 
cannot juſtify to your conſcience under the ſharpeſt and ſevereſt enquiry : nor take 
up merely with ſuch a ſhew of argument, either to. confirm or renounce any impor- 
tant article as you dare not produce at the bar of God, and ſpeak it boldly as a proof 
of your faith in the face of men and angels. | | * 
VI. And while you read and meditate on this ſubject, and purſue your inquiries 
about this important point of religion, watch and preſerve a pure and holy frame 
of ſoul.” Take heed leſt you indulge a haughty, or a ſenſual, ſinful temper ; exa- | tia 
mine your hearts and your ways, and remove every iniquity ; leſt the __ and dread- 
ful God, who is jealous for the honour of his name, ſhould be provoked to leave you 
to your own darkneſs, or abandon you to the fooliſh fires of fancy ; leſt he ſhould 
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give you up in judgment to the vain dictates of a proud and conceited mind, and fa 
thereby you may be intangled in the moſt pernicious errors, or loſt in everlaſting IM cat 
wanderings. . ES of 

The directions which relate to our eftabliſhment in the faith of the trinity ate = 


thele. | » 

I. « Furniſh your memory with thoſe portions of holy ſcripture, wherein this ſa- 

cred doctrine is moſt clearly expreſſed,” and by which it is moſt effectually _ | 

ed: That you may be < ready to give to every one that asketh you a reaſon of t rin 

_— that is in you with meekneſs and fear ;” 1 Pet. iii. 15. that you may have an 1 int 
W 3 


er ready at hand to repel the aſſaults of error and temptation. The ſword — | 
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Spirit, which is the word of God, and the fhield of faith in that word, are admirable 
pieces of chriſtian armour and artillery in an evil day. | 

II. „ Maintain a firm and reſolute affent to what the word of God plainly reveals 
concerning this divine doctrine,” and be not ever wavering and toſſed in your mind, 
with a kind of doubeful uncertaiaty,. merely becauſe you cannot explain the matter, 
and adjuſt every difficulty. hopes 45:46" 

Keep on your ſpirit ſueh a holy awe of the majeſty and authority of God ſpeak- 
ing in his word, that you may never ſtagger in the faith, which you can find ſo'clear-- 
ly dictated from heaven. Nor be aſhamed to profeſs it at all proper occaſions. 

Having, ſettled the ſubſtance of this doctrine in your minds, and founded it on the 
plain and ſolid evidence of ſcripture, you ought not to doubt and waver, much leſs 
to deſert your faith merely becauſe you cannot anſwer every objection againſt it: For 
even in the affairs of nature and the civil life, as doctor Owen well expreſſes it, If 

the objections wherewith- we may be entangled be riot of the ſame weight and im- 
portance with the reaſon for which we imbraced any opinion, it is a madneſs to fore- 
go it on the account thereof. And much more muſt this hold amongſt the common' 
fort of chriſtians, in things ſpiritual and divine. If they will let go, and part with 
their faith in any truth, becauſe they are not able to anſwer diſtinctly ſome objections 
that. may be made againſt it, they may quickly find themſelves diſputed into 
atheiſm.” | = 

In every ſacred truth that is revealed to us, a plain evidence and full aſſurance that 
God hath ſaid it, ſhould be a ſufficient anſwer to a thouſand objections. . 

III. Since a particular knowledge of the * modus” or manner, how three perſons are 
one God, is not clearly revealed in ſcripture, and therefore not neceſſary to falva- 
tion, Be not too fond of any learned explications of this ſacred myſtery.” Do not 
give into them too ſoon, nor yield your full aſſent to them too eaſily, nor be furi- 
ouſly zealous in the defence of them. Do not fix and root your judgment too faſt 
in any of theſe ſchemes of explaining the trinity, till you ſee moſt abundant and con- 
vincing evidence; and take care that you do not mingle any of theſe explications with 
the plain ſcriptural doctrine, ſo as to make them neceſſary articles of your faith. 
Hereby you will obtain great advantage in a day of temptation, as will appear thus; 

You = obſerve it has been the uſual and ſubtile practice of our adverſaries to ca- 
vil at our faith of the trinity by perplexing ſome part of our learned explications and 
ſchemes with knotty objections and arguments: And many times they have found 
themſelves ſo ſucceſsful herein, that they have ſorely ſhaken the faith of many a chriſ- 
tian, merely becauſe he had mingled his opinions and his faith together, and joined. 
the ſcriptural doctrine of the trinity together with ſome learned hypotheſis to explain 
it, in the ſame article of his faith. Whereas a man that well diſtinguiſhes between 
the plain ſcriptural doctrine itſelf, and the particular explications of it, holds his 
faith in the divine doctrine firm and uumoved, while ſeveral human forms of expli- 
cation are attacked, and perhaps deſtroyed. Such a chriſtian may triumph in a day - 
of temptation, and may defend his creed, by keeping cloſe to what the ſcripture has 
moſt evidently revealed, while he ſees others that have built a high ſuperſtructure 
g — about this doctrine, make ſhipwreck of their opinions, and their faith 
ogether, 


IV. would add this alſo, that one effectual method to eſtabliſn the heart in this di- 
ine and important truth, is to * to take a due ſurvey what a ſacred influence it has 
wn all the parts of our holy religion:“ And when we feel the daily want of the bleſſed 


ity, we ſhall not eaſily part with the doctrine. Let us keep a humble ſenſe of the 
Rrr 2 deplorable 
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deplorable ſtate of fin and ruin, into which the fall of man has brought us, and then 


ve may ſee what need there is of the preſence of a God in all the parts of our recove- 


ry and ſalvation. We may then ſee what need we have of ſo divine and alſufficient 
a reconciler as Jeſus the Son of God, to bring us into his favour; and what need of 
the almighty operations of the bleſſed Spirit to create us anew, and to reſtore us to 
his image. And ſince true and proper divinity or godhead is aſcribed to thoſe twy 
lorious perſons who are imployed in this work, our hopes hereby have a ſurer re. 
uge, and our faith a more immediate and divine foundation. It is quite contrary to 
our duty and our intereſt, to change ſuch a ſaviour, and ſuch a ſanctifier, for any 
meaner beings which men may be tempted to put into theſe ſacred offices, ſince the 
great and bleſſed God, ſubſiſting in three perſons, is pleaſed to undertake them, in 
yarious forms of condeſcenſion. 
To conclude, let us with humble faith read and believe this glorious doctrine of 
the chriſtian trinity, ſo far as it is declared in the holy ſcripture :. Let us adore God 


te Father, as the author of all our mercies and our hopes. Let us truſt in Jef 


Chriſt his Son with a divine faith, as our alſufficient Saviour, and obey him as our ſo- 
vereign Lord. Let us wait for and ſeek the almighty and divine influences of the bleſ- 
{ed Spirit to enlighten, to ſanctify and to comfort us, and to carry us onward in our 
way to heaven. Let us be conſtant and zealous in paying theſe divine honours to the 
ſacred three, which the word of God hath appointed, and upon which ſcripture hath 
taught us to expect eternal life: And then if God be faithful, and his goſpel true, eter- 
nal life ſhall be our portion in the other world, though we know not how to explain 
all divine myſteries in this. 

Now to the Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit, three perſons and one God, be 
all honour and glory, and everlaſting praiſe, amen, 
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HILE I was writing the little treatiſe of the “ chriſtian doctrine of the 

trinity,” the ſubject carried my thoughts away into ſeveral occaſional ſenti- 

ments, and incidental truths. Theſe would have interrupted the thread of my de- 

ſigned diſcourſe too much, if they had been mingled with the ſeveral propoſitions to 

which they belong. I thought it proper therefore to throw them into diſtinct diſ- 
ſertations, — * which I had concluded before that treatiſe was made public. 

It was my deſign to have finiſhed them all at that time; but ſome providential 
- occurrences broke off thoſe ſtudies, and I have been farther prevented by other re- 

queſts of my friends, and my own promiſed engagements of various kinds, from 
reſuming that ſubject again, till a few months ago this laſt winter. A man who 
through long weakneſs of body is rendered ſometimes incapable of applying himſelf 
above ſix or ſeven hours in a week to any peculiar ſtudy, diſtinct from his neceſſary 
work, may be well excuſed if he is flow in the publication of any thing upon ſuch 
a controverted doctrine. | 

I confeſs when I wrote that little book, I had no purpoſe of engaging myſelf in 
controverſy, My intention was only to exhibit the plain naked doctrine of the tri- 
nity, viz. + That the Father, Son, and Spirit, are repreſented in ſcripture under three 
perſonal characters, and yet as having communion in one godhead,“ without enter- 
ing into any particular modes of explication, and without pretending to ſay new 
things on that article, either by way of poſition or argument. My chief view and 
deſign was to eſtabliſh plain, unlearned chriſtians in the faith of that doctrine, 
thoſe ſcriptural evidences, which ſeemed to me ſtrong and convincing; and to lay a 
toundation for extenſive charity, by making it appear that no particular mode of 
explication was plainly and evidently determined in the word of God : And that the 
ſeripture has made our ſalvation to depend on thoſe offices which theſe divine 
ſons ſuſtain, and on the honours due to them according to thoſe offices, rather chan 
upon any deep philoſophical notions of their eſſence and perſoualities, any nice and 
exact acquaintance with their myſterious union and diſtinction. 

[ preſumed therefore, that if any perſons who diſbelieved the proper deity of tha 
Son and Spirit, had a mind to ſignalize themſelves by an oppoſition” to the common 
faith, they would have choſen ſome author of ſuperior rank, who had entered more 
largely into the merits of the cauſe, and by a full and particular explication of the 
{criptural proofs thereof, had vindicated that doctrine in a more complete and con- 
troverſial manner. But I found myſelf miſtaken ; for ſome months after my trea- 
tiſe appeared in the world, there was publiſhed a profeſſed anſwer to it, bearing this 


title, 
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title, * A ſober appeal to a turk or an indian concerning the plain ſenſe of ſcripture 
relating to the trinity, being an anſwer to Mr. I. Watts's late book, intitled, The 
chriſtian doctrine, &c.“ I have a very great diſinclination to handle the ſaw of con- 
troverſy, eſpecially in matters ſo divine and ſacred; and my imperfect health does 
by no means permit me to lay out many hours in ſuch work. My life itſelf, that is, all 
the uſeful moments of it, are ſo ſhortened and diminiſhed hereby, that I find them 
all much too few for the more agreeable parts of that ſervice to which Chi} has 
called me; and upon this account I ſhall not think myſelf obliged to enter the liſts 
_ my antagoniſt whatſoever, upon matters of diſpute and intricacy, either now or 
ereafter. | 

Vet ſince I had | "prey ſome occaſional diſſertations on this ſubject, I found it 
was much expected by the world, that I ſhould then take ſome notice of this author 
and his work, which I have now done in ſeveral of the diſcourſes which I have writ- 
ten, and endeavoured to lay a foundation for the ſupport of the common doctrine 
of the trinity, by obviating ſome of his moſt plauſible objections. 

And fince I never deſigned to give a large and particular anſwer to the * ſober ap- 

for the reaſons already mentioned, I think it proper here to make a few gene- 
ral remarks on the ſtyle and manner of that writing. 

And firlt I acknowledge my obligations to the author, for the terms of decency 
and reſpect, and the language of. friendſhip with which he treats me, both in the 
preface and in the greateſt part of his book. I receive them as the unmerited civili- 
ties of a courteous ſtranger: And had I the happineſs of knowing his name, per- 
haps I ſhould find juſt occaſion to make an equal return. But while I am permitted 
to learn his character no otherwiſe but from his writing, I can only treat my unknown 
friend with all that eſteem which his writing deſerves. For I muſt confeſs, how ſu- 
perior ſoever others may appear in learning and argument, yet I am not willing any 
writer ſhould exceed me in the practices of a chriſtian temper. 

But I hope my reſpondent will not take it ill, if I mention a few inſtances, whers- 
in he ſeems to have been awakened by his zeal to forget his uſual ſtyle: As when he 
takes occaſion to pity me and all my friends, for the ſhifts we are put to in the de- 
fence of our doctrine. When he tells me he will not triumph over the weakneſs of 
my arguments, and yet affects a triumph in ſeveral places; with ſome other ſuch ſu- 
perior airs, which he aſſumes in the courſe of the debate. This language carries a 
ſort of ſovereignty and contempt in it, but adds neither force nor ornament to the 
paragraph or the cauſe. 

Again, He ſeems to indulge the ſame- inſulting ſtrain, when he repeats ſo often 
the words reſiſtleſs and over-bearing, which I think I had never uſed but once or 
twice at moſt. This repreſents me as though I had ſuppoſed every ſingle argument 
of mine to be over-bearing and reſiſtleſs; whereas in thoſe places where I uſe either 
of theſe words, they refer chiefly to the whole ſtrength of all the 8 put to- 
gether, and which, I confeſs, ſtill I cannot reſiſt; and multitudes of chriſtians have 
confeſſed 5 ſame. If I any where uſe ſuch language on ſlighter occaſions I receive 
the reproof. 

Ms fo —_ to forget his uſual candour, when he conſtrues my words in his 
preface, and his appendix, as caſting damnation on all thoſe who diſbelieve the eter- 
nal deity of Chriſt, by my citing the words of the apoſtle, 2 Pet. ii. 1. * Damna- 
ble hereſies, denying the Lord that bought them, page 489. I muſt confeſs, I do 
not think that ſcripture particularly refers to thoſe that deny the godhead of Chriſt; 
but-rather to thoſe that at him as a holy governor of his people: Or elle it te. 


pr Oves 
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proves in general all thoſe that deny Chriſt in any of thoſe powers, ies; offices, 
or characters, the belief of which is made neceſſary to ſalvation. ow when the firſt 
part of my book is ſpent in proving the deity of Cbriſt and the Spirit, the ſecond part 
of it in declaring their perſonality, and the third or laſt part in ſurveying their ſeve- 
ral offices and relations in which they ſtand to us, and upon a recapitulation I make 
this concluſion, That there are ſuch things as damnable hereſies, when — de- 
ny the Lord that bought them;“ this ſhould, with much more juſtice, be referred, 
as I defigned it, to the denial of all or any of theſe preceding properties, characters, 
or offices of Chriſt, the belief of which the ſcripture makes neceſſary to ſalvation, and 
not merely be confined to the ſingle doctrine of his deity. | 


Another thing I am conſtrained to take notice of is, that my unknown friend the 
appellant had written with a- greater degree of open fairneſs and evidence, if he 
had attacked my propoſitions in the method in which I have placed them, wherein 
they give mutual light and force to each other: But he has choſen rather to ſingle 
out for his firſt attacks ſome ſpecial paragraphs out of diſtant places of my book, 
whereby he ſeems to infinuate to the reader the weakneſs of my whole argument ; and 
he ſpends above ſixty pages upon theſe, till at laſt he himſelf confeſſes, that he: thinks 
it high time to enter upon the arguments I have uſed,” page 62. And even then 
he © intreats patjence once more” for three pages, ere he enters upon a regular form 
of objection, page 65. But however it be, I have this advantage by it, that as other 
circumſtances permit me not to engage in any regular or continued controverſy, ſo I 
am the better juſtified to all the world in taking notice of what this author hath ob- 
jected, in ſeveral unconnected diſſertations. S ng 1 
have not much reaſon to complain of miſrepreſentations of my ſenſe by the ap- 
llant, in the matters of argument. One of the moſt remarkable inſtances of this 
End is, when he ſuppoſes me to believe a greater diſtinction between the ſacred 
three in the god welt?” than my words amount to, as page 10, and other places. 
For though ] confeſs the ſcriptural repreſentation of perſonal diſtinctions in ſome, places 
is pretty ſtrong, yet I have no where aſſerted three literal and proper diſtin perſo- 
nalities to be internal and eſſential to the godhead itſelf. In general I muſt own he 
has written wich a degree of impartiality and fairneſs in this reſpect beyond what is 
uſual in ſuch controverſies; and if ever he has miſtaken my ſenſe, I perſuade myſelf 
that it was not done with deſign, becauſe, except the places mentioned, there is a 
general appearance of juſtice and candour running through his arguments. Yet | 
cannot but take notice of one paſſage, wherein has not done the reverend doctor a- 
terland the ſame juſtice, in a citation, pages 12, and 163. where he twice repre- 
ſents him as declaring, that the doctrine of the trinity is throughly under- 
ſtood but by few in compariſon, whereas that learned author had only aſſerted, that 
« the controverſy of the trinity is thoroughly underſtood: but by few in compariſon,” 
which makes a difference in- the ſenſe: for multitudes of the vulgar rank of 
mankind may underſtand the doctrine of the trinity, ſufficient for their own ſalvation, 
while the learned controverſies that relate to it are much unknown by them. 
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I own the light |. have received from this author in the different turn he hath given 
to ſome few of thoſe ſcriptures which I had brought as prooſs of my doctrine, which 
| muſt acknowledge carries ſuch a degree of probability, as to weaken the force of 
my arguments derived from thence; ſuch are. Jobs iii. 13. Zecb. xi. 12, 13. and 
perhaps, one or two more; for I would not willingly pervert one text of ſcripture 
trom K's native and ſacred ſenſe, to ſupport any article of my faith, 
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I tate this r er thanks to this author, to acknow- 
ledge — ». of other friends, who by their obliging letters have made 
other 16nal exceptions to any uncautious ſentences which I had uſed in ſome part 
of my treatiſe z wick being written chieſſy for private chriſtians, had not all that 
ſtrict accuracy in it that controverſy required. | But theſe ex ns 1 ſhall endea- 
vour to correct in the next edition, which my bookſellers me will be quickly 

With regard to the buſineſs of charity, ' which I mentioned before, as well as the 
matters of argument for the defence of the deity of our bleſſed Saviour, I have other 
diſſertations lying by me, which give ſome general ſolutions to the chief ſcriptural 
difficulties in this controverſy, and make it appear that the common doctrine of the 
trinity ſtands firm upon the greateſt: part of thoſe ſcriptural proofs by which I have 
endeũvoured to ſupport it. And I hope it ſhall alſo be ſufficiently proved, that the 
zealous contenders for this doctrine are dee eee jm doe ee as they 
are tod often epa, dt.. SF 
I know there are ſome things will be objected to theſe diſſertations, viz. | 

Objection I. Since I have ſeveral more diſcourſes by me already finiſhed, it will be 

natural]! aged, ** Why I have not publiſhed them at once ? Why I have given 
the world at preſent only theſe three? Io this I anſwer, That theſe three eſſays en- 
ter not ſo far into the particular diſtinctions between the ſacred perſons, but chiefly 
maintain their communion in the ſame godhead : 1 thought therefore is was much 
more proper to ſend theſe abroad firſt ; hoping that if my labaurs of this kind find 
acceptance among my friends, I might then be better encouraged to publiſh the reit 
in a few months time; in ſome of which I found myſelf conſtrained to fpeak more 
arpely, and particularly of the . diſtinction of perſons in the ſacred trinity.“ 
Bat on the ether hand, if the general doctrine of the communion of Chriſt in the 
deity; or the union of two natures in one perſon, or divine worſhip paid to Cbrif 
the mediator, cannot be ſu our particular modes of explaining che diſtinction 
of the divine perſons are all deſtroyed and rendered uſeleſs. 

Odjection II. It will be cenſured as a fault by many, that 1 repeat the ſame 


things.“ Truly the reaſon is, becauſe theſe eſſays were written at diſtant. times: And 


beſides, in ſuch a controverſy it is neceflary ſometimes to ſet the fame things before 
the view of the reader, which would have but little force, or perhaps be forgotten, 
it they were only intermingled: with. other parts of the controverſy, and by that means. 
were out of ſight. | EMT Tear A Ai wy | 
Objection III. Some will make it a. matter of offence-and ſcandal, that * I do not 
write with. that full affurance of every thing as others would do in the like caſe.” Io 
this I anſwer, That ſince the ſtudies of thele laſt years I think | am eſtabliſhed afreſh 
in the belief of the deity of Chiſt, and the blefied Spirit, and aſſured of it upon ſuffi- 
cient grounds, that they are one with the Father in godhead, though they are repre- 


ſented in ſcriprure as diſtinct perſons. But as to the various particular explications 


of this doctrine, and incidental arguments that attend it, I deſire to believe and to 
write with a humble conſciouſneſs of my own.ignorance,. and to give my aſſent but in 
proportion to the degrees of light and evidence. I am perſuaded, if every man would 
:oportion his aſſent by the ſame rule, much of aur modern aſſurance would be a- 
ated; we ſhould. have but ſew-dogmartifts amongſt us, even in ſome important doc- 


vines; and by this metlod perhaps the molt poſitive and confident aſſertars of their 


own opinions would become the moſt doubtſul and modeſt of all men. 
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Beſides,” when I confult the ſeripture, or human writers, on ſo ſublime a ſubſect, 
] do not come with all my opinions fixed and determined, but I read in order to re- 
ceive further light, and therefore I would write as one who may be miſtaken, and 
who is honeſtly ſeeking truth. I know the weakneſs of human underſtanding, and 
how cafily we are led into error. I have often ſeen occaſion to retract my former ſon- 
timents, and correct them by further difcoveries; and I eſteem a modeſt and cautious 
manner of ſpeech, in moſt of the controverted points, to be one excellence of a fal- 
lible writer, and retractation of an error to be yet a ſuperior attainment: And though 
this is made ſometimes a matter of ſeoff among vulgar fouls, it is always a honour 

ong the wiſe. MY | 7 
* Objettion IV. « Some think, that I do not write with indignation and zeal enough, 
and that I treat the adverfaries of the divinity of Chrift with too much gencleneſs tor 
any man who; profeſſes to be a friend to that ſaered article, and a lover of the blefled 
Wer Wo BARE x" 9447 
I might make ſeveral replies to ſuch an objection. As, 

Anſwer I. If my bleſſed Saviour has loved his own enemies fo as to die for them, 
and to intreat them in the gentleſt manner to be reconciled to God the Father by him, I 
perſuade myſelf he will never be angry with me, if I ſhew ſo much love to thoſe who 
diſhonour him, as to intreat them in à gentle manner, after his example, to be re- 
concile to God their Saviour, to confeſs his ſublime character, and to pay him di- 
vine honours. 4; | v1 7 
. Anſwer II. I wenld not willingly call every man an enemy to Chrift, who lies under 
ſome doubts of his ſupreme godhead. My charity inclines me to believe that ſome of 
them, both read their bibles carefully, and pray daily for divine inſtruction to lead 
them into all truth: That they honour and 1— that glorious perſon whom they be- 
lieve to be the brightneſs of his Father's glory, and by whom he created the: worlds, 
who condeſcended to take a human body, and to die for ſinners; and that they truſt 
in him, and love him above all things, beſide God the Father, though perhaps ſome 
culpable prejudice may cleave to their minds, hereby they are prevented Gown re- 
ceiving that light and evidence of his divine nature, which, in my opinion, ſhines 
clearly in the word of God: And I cannot but hope, that ſuch humble and ſincere 
enquirers will not mifs any of the neceſſary articles of faith, 

_ Anſwer III. I am well aſſured that the wiſdom which comes from above is firſt 
pure, and then peaceable ; that we are required in the goſpel not to call for fire from 
heaven, even upon fuch ſamaritans who will not receive-Chrift at all, but with all meek- 
nels to inſtruct thoſe that oppoſe themſelves, that they may be recovered out of any 
dangerous fnares, The methods in which divine controverſy has generally been 
written, have proved fatal to religion, and utterly improper to promote the truth. 

When we rail we ſet our opponents a railing too; and in ſuch a frame of ſpirit, we 
are neither fit to inſtruct others, nor are they fir to receive inſtruction. The wrath 
of man works not the righteouſneſs of God, nor the knowledge of Chriff. Theſe 
angry fits of zeal do but awaken the diſorderly paſſions of men, and- tempt them 
to reſiſt every argument that comes armed with ſuch aſſumed ſovereignty and fire. 
Itis God only who has a right and a power to convince the obſtinate by a ſpirit of 
burning: He may clothe an angel in flame, or inſpire a prophet to be the miniſter 
of his ſhining vengeance, but I had rather be made a humble meſſenger of his light 
and love. The great God can fend conviction in the language of death and ruin, 
but he does not exert this power till gentler methods have been tried in vain. 
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Belides, in conteſts and debates a men, much darkneſs is conſiſtent with ve. 
hement heat. Theſe qualities are found in greateſt perfection in the nether world; 
and ſometim es on earth the fierceſt heat has the — darkneſs attending it. Light 
iſelf, when joined with noiſe and fire, has not the moſt happy influence to improve 
and refine the mind. A. flaſh of lightening rather affrights than guides us: The voice 
of thunder carries more terror than inſtruction in it: The ſoul bars up all the ave- 
nues of it's underſtanding againſt truth itſelf, when it demands entrance by ſuch hu- 
man methods of violence. It is only the gentle approaches of truth, like the morn- 
ing light, which open the windows of the ſoul, and make it willing to receive all 
further diſcoveries. I add in the laſt place, 5 

Anſwer IV. That if by ſuch methods as theſe: I ſhall be ſo far honoured of 
God, as to recover any who have departed from their former principles, or eſta- 
blich thoſe who doubt, I am well aſſured that mf Lord will eſteem it as a bet- 
ter ſervice done for himſelf, than if I had q his ſacred doctrines by ſcattering 


all the terrors of hell round about them, than if I had thundered out damnation a- 


gainſt diſbelie vers, and awakened the rage of every gainſayer without the leaſt hope 
of conviction. There was once a great and ſtrong wind that rent the mountains, 
and brake the rocks in pieces, after the wind an earthquake, and after the earthquake 
a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire, in the carthquake, or in the wind; then a ſtill 
{mall voice was heard; God was in that voice, and viſited his prophet who was jea- 
lous for the Lord of hoſts.” 1 Kings xix. 11—13. gy 

I conclude the preface with one requeſt to my readers of every kind, whether arian 
or athanafian z, and that is, that they would not make all their former, nor their pre- 
tent opinions an everlaſting ſtandard of truth, and a teſt whereby to judge of every 
thing they read: And that they would not ſuddenly pronounce nonſenſe or hereſy 
upon every ſentence that differs from their former belief. pas alla beet! 

I entreat them on one fide, that they would ſearch and examine honeſtly, whether 
it be not poſſible that ſuch a ſublime and myſterious dottrine as the deity of Chrift, 
may be true, when ſome of the more indefenſible appendages of it are lopped off; 
which doctrine, when mingled with theſe appendages, was very hard to be believed 
or defended : And on the other hand, I deſire that my readers would conſider im- 
partially, whether ſo difficult a doctrine as this of the ſacred trinity may not be better 
defended in itſelf, and more effectually let into the mind of diſbelievers, by granting 
thoſe things which ſeem to be the obvious ſenſe of ſome ſcriptures, and removing other 
things which ſcripture does not aſſert, and which were ſome of the chief bars againſt 
their belief of it. 6 6 

In the mean time, while we all imploy a diligent and impartial ſcarch after theſe ſa- 
cred truths, and are ſeeking to grow in grace, and in the knowledge of Chrift Jeſus 
our Lord, let us with daily and importunate requeſts implore the affiſtances of the 
bleſſed Spirit, ſinee our Saviour has promiſed to ſend him as a guide into thoſe very 
truths which relate to himſelf. Jabn xvi, 14. He ſhall glorify me: For he ſhall 
receive of mine and ſhew it unto you.“ | 
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A plain and eafy method to lead ſuch as deny the proper deity 
of Chrift, into the belief of that great article. 
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HE N chriſtians are divided in their ſentiments, and break out into party 
| quarrels, the names of their opinions will be toſſed to and fro, as terms of 
_ reproach and ſcandal. Arian is made a word of infamy, and orthodox on the 
other hand is turned into a jeſt, a matter of mere ridicule. But I have no inclination 
either to rail or laugh; nor would I uſe one of theſe words in a 8 ſenſe, nor 
the other in a ridiculous one; and therefore it is proper that I ſhould here explain 
my meaning, that whereſoever theſe words occur in the following papers, the reader 
may have juſt ideas of them. 
| do not love to affix ſuch names to any party of men as they themſelves utterly 
diſown: This has a tendency to irritate the ſpirits of thoſe whom we deſign to en- 
lighten, and reduce to the faith and profeſſion of our own ſentiments, and therefore 
it ſhould be avoided as much as we can. Yet it often ſo happens in the affairs of 
mankind, that it is hardly poſſible to deſcribe the followers of any particular ſe& or 
opinion, when it is neceſſary to ſpeak of them, without uſing the ſame names which 
the world generally gives them: And the world generally gives them the name of 
thoſe who have been the moſt famous aſſertors or profeſſors of ſuch kind of doc- 
trines, . | Ia; 
As it is therefore my deſign in the preſent eſſay to addreſs thoſe who may have 
entertained ſcruples ox doubts about this great doctrine of the “ deity of Chriſt,” or 
have departed from their ſormer principles, I would treat them with all gentleneſs : 
And I freely declare, that I believe the name of Arian hath been often of late given 
14 ſuch as havg by no means deſerved it, and are no abettors of the old principles of 
us, 
An ancient Aria is one who believes the Son and holy Spirit to be mere creatures: 
He believes our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to be a glorious perſon, but ſtill as much inferior 
to 
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to the true and eternal God, as a creature differs from the Creator ; for he believes 
his human foul, or that ſpirit which ſupplies the place of it, to be his higheſt or divi- 
neſt nature, and that it was y che arbitrary ill of Gud the 
Father, ſome time before the world was made, and thus he believes it to be properly 
a creature, utterly denying the true and proper godhead of Chrift ; yet he owns him 
to be ſome:imes called God in ſetipture on he account of his great likeneſs to God, 
his ading in the name of God, and his government of the Wld And thus by 
changing and diminiſhing the idea of the word God, and reducing it to an inferior 
ſenſe, he allows an inferior godhead to belong to Chi. He believes alſo this gloci- 
ous ſpirit did take upon him a human body, was born of the virgin Mary, and thus 
became a complete man, in the fulneſs of time *ppointed by the Father. This is 
uſually repreſented as the general ſenſe of the angient followers of Arius. 

Now it is evident that the modern &iſbehevers of the divinity of Chrif, or moſt 
of them at leaſt, have refined the ancient doctrines of Arius, and thereby, perhaps, 
rendered their ſentiments more defenſible, at leaſt in their own opinion: But if through 
divine aſſiſtance I ſhall become ſo happy as to lead any that believe even theſe ancient 
arian principles, into the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt, by natural and eaſy 
ſteps, I would fain perſuade my ſelf that ſome of be tnoderos will not ſhut their eyes 
againlt the evidence of light, nor reſiſt the force of ſuch attractien, but yield to it with 
greater eaſe. -> bod at fend eee cnn WA, 5 

But if this expectation be too preſuming, and no diſbeliever be recovered to the 
common faith of the deity of Cbriſt, yet L muſt indulge my hope thus far at leaſt, that 
ſome wavering doubtful, and unſettled chriſtians may be eſtabliſhed in their faith by 
ſome of theſe attempts. 9% | 

Before I proceed, it is neceſſary alſo that T ſhould tell what I mean by the word 
<< orthodoxy.” For ſeveral centuries paſt, this word has heen applied to that explicuti- 
on of the doctrine of the trinity, which ſuppoſes the divine nature to be but one nu- 
merical or individual eſſence or being; and that this effence is the fame in the Father, 
the Word, and the Spirit. That theſe three are fo far diſtinct as to lay a foundation 
for the ſcripture to ſpeak of them in a perſonal manner, as I, Thou, and He; and up- 
on this account they are called three perſons: But that they are not fo diſtin as to 
have three diſtinct conſkciquſneſſes, for they are only ſuppofed to be three incompre- 
henſible differences in one and the ſame numerical eſſence of God, or in one and the 
ſame individual ſpirit, That in the perſan of Chrift two diſtinct natures are united, 
God and man; whence it comes to pals that ſome proper divine characters, and fome 
human, are attributed to the ſame perſon. | ee Bag 

Now I afk leave to try whether it is not poſſible to lead one who has fayonred the 
arian ſentiments toward a belief of the chief parts of this doctrine, which for ſome 
ages paſt has obtained the name of orthodoxy, though I confefs there are ſome other 
, dd I, 
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lowing queries. 8 
I. Is it not a principle of natural religion, and univerſally confirmed by 
reaſon and ſeripture, chat there is but one God, one true and living God, one yet 
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and almighty Creator and fupreme governor of all things, one infinice being, who 
* firſt cad ſe and laſt end of all? * d b 12 * 
Query II. Have you not al ways believed this God to be one Spirit, one ſingle ſpi- 
tit, one confcious mind, and not made up of two or three conſcious minds or ſpirits? 
Nor am I going to lead you into any other idea of the great and bleſſed God, or to 
give you my occafion to imagine that we believe two or three Gods. 


Query Has not this great and blefſed God aſſumed to himſelf in his w 
ſome peculiar names, titles, characters and prerogatives, whereby he will diſtinguith 
bimſelf from every thing which is beſide and beneath him, that he might give his 

ople a diſtin knowledge of himſelf, and ſecure them from the danger of paying 
Nevins honours to any thing that is not God? Sce © chriſtian doctrine of the trini- 
ty,” Propoſitions iv. v. vi. | 997 

very IV. Are not Jebyvab, the true God, the great God, the mighty God, and 
God bleſſed for ever, the God of Abraham, the Lord of hoſts, rhe king of kings, the 
Lord of Lords, the firſt and the laſt, ſome of theſe diſtinguiſhing names and titles 
of God ? 2 | * 

Are not the ſearching of the heart of man, omnipreſence, omnipotence; and the 
works of creation, and the conſervation of all things, ſome of theſe divine characters or 
prerogatives ? See «« chriſtian doctrine,“ Propoſitions vii, viii. which propoſitions, with 
the greateſt part of their explication, may be vindicated againſt all reaſonable objections. 

75 it de obſerved, that the enquiry here is not, how far, or in what degree ſome 
of theſe titles, characters, powers, and operations may poſſibly belong to an exalted 
creature, in che abſtracted nature of things, or by the favour of God ? But whether 
God in his word has not made theſe titles, operations, and characters, his own ap- 
propriate prerogatives, to diſtinguiſh Kimſelf from inferior beings ? And has he not 
expreſſed himſelf with a divine ſolicitude and facred jealouſy in this matter, chat Je- 
hovab is his name, aud he will not give his glory to another? kk 

very V. Ate not theſe names, titles, and prerogatives aſcribed to our Lord Jeſas 
Chriſt, in ſeveral places of ſcripture, in ſuch a manner as would naturally lead the un- 
learned and common chriftian into a belief trat they are che very ſame characters 
whereby the great and bleffed God has diſtinguiſhed himſelf ? Are they not oſten at- 
tributed to our Lord Feſus Chrift, without any ſuch evident limitations or reſtrictions 
as to diſtinguiſh them from the prerogatives of the one true God? | 

Nay, let me add further, are they not expreſſed in ſuch'a manner, and ſo applied 
to Chrit, that would lead even the wiſe, the learned, and the cautious reader, into 
the ſame ſentiments, if. he had not imbibed fome other opinion, and upon that ac- 
count endeavoured to evade this ſenſe? See © chriſtian doftrme of the trinity,” Propo - 
tions vin. and ix. The multitudes of pious chriſtians, learned and unlearned, that in 
all ages of the church have honey read their bibles, and have fallen into this ſenti- 
ment of things, after. the ſtricteſt ſearch to find the +rath, are a ſufficientanſwer to this: 
query, and a-proof of the affirmat ve. W 44%; 1h | 

Query VI. Is here not then the appearance of a very. conſiderable difficulty, how 
to reconcile theſe aſcriptions of divine titles and atives 'both to God the Father 
and to Teſus Chraft, without breaking in upon the facred doctrine of the unity of God, 
which is eſtabliſhed both by reaſon and ſcripture ? And how ſhall this difficulty be 
removed, but by à conſultation of thoſe faered writugs wherein we find the ſame” di- 
Ve characters aleribed both to C and to the Father. 

Query VII. Does mot the feripture give us a very natural and. evident folution of 
this difficulty, when it afſures us chat there — peculiar. and intimate union, ar 
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oneneſs, between the great God and his Son Feſus Chrift ? Col. ii. 9.“ In him dwelleth 
all the fullneſs of the godhead bodily.” Joby x. 30. % and my Father are one.“ Joby 
xiv. 10. J am in the Father, and the Father is in me.“ Jabn xiv. 9. He that hath 
ſeen me hath ſeen the Father.“ Jobs xiv. 10. I ſpeak not of my ſelf. the Father that 
dwelleth in me doeth the works.” 1 John v. 7. There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and theſe three are one.” Exod. xxili. 
20, ** I will ſend an angel before thee, beware of him, provoke him not, &c. for 
my name is in him.? | Yo OR RT bs OO OO PONY 

Query VIII. Are there not other ſcriptures that expreſs evidently both a divine 
and a human nature in our Lord Jeſus; as Nom. ix, g. © Chriſt of the ſeed of 
David after the fleſh, and yet he is over all God bleſſed for ever?“ 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
„God manifeſt in the fleſh, who was ſeen of angels, and received up into glory.” 
Rev. xxii. 13, 16. The beginning and che end, the firſt and the laſt, the root and 
the offspring of David. Jobn 1. 1, 14. The Word, who was with God, and who 
was God, was made fleſh, and dwelt among us 

Query IX. May there not be ſuch a cloſe and intimate union or oneneſs between 
God and a creature, as that the actions and charaters of either of them may be attri- 
buted to the whole compound being? And may not this lay a foundation. for ſuch di- 
vine expreſſions concerning - Chriſt, viz. That he is Jebovab, the great God, over all 
God bleſſed for ever; Jeſus Chrift the ſame yeſterday, to day, and for ever; and let 
all the angels of God worſhip him, which are characters belonging to the true God; 
And yet concerning this ſame perſon Jeſus 1 i it not ſaicd aſſo, he eat, drank, 
ſlept, walked, groaned and died, which are e olnodn to man? 
Query X. May not this intimate union or oneneſs, between God and a creature, 
give occaſion for the actions and properties of the man to be attributed to God ? 
And may we not this way account for ſuch expreſſions as theſe, Addi xx. 28. God 

hath purchaſed the church with his on blood.“ 1 Jabs Mi. 16. 4 God laid down 
his life for us. Cod manifeſt in the fleſh, was received up into glory.” 1 Tim. iii. 16? 
Note, This figure of ſpeech, whereby the peculiar attributes of one nature are 
aſcribed to another, is called a communication of properties: And it is uſual in all 
languages, and in all nations, when two diſtinct beings, are united into one common 
principle of action. So we ſay of a wiſe woman, 'be is a prudent body; ſo of a 
drunkard, that he is a thirſty ſoul: We often call a witty or AKilful man, an ingeni. 
ous headpiece, and we give the name of a ſleepy ſoul to a luggard; becauſe ſoul 
and body being united compoſe a man, therefore ET property of body is oftentimes 
attributed to the ſoul, and ſome. property of ſoul attributed to the body. 

Query XI. Is not this a more natural, more eaſy, and more 495 method of 
accounting for the attribution of divine names. and properties to our Lord Jes Cbriſ, 
than for us to take the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing names, titles, characters and Nu. 
: _ of godhead which are a liedto Chrif, and ſink them to a diminutive and in- 

erior ſenſe, and thus apply them to the man Chriſt, Jeſus ? Would not every reader, 
even a Turk or an Indian *, readily believe. theſe names and characters to be incom- 
municably divine, and appropriate only to the great God, if they, did not read 
them applied alſo to Feſus Chrift ? And would they not rather chuſe to account for 


this 
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* I will allow the author of the © ſober a 4 Tark or an Indian?” to have given 2s fair a glols to 
his conſtruction of thoſe ſcriptures in Ray as any writer has done: But in ſeveral places 3 
evident with how much difficulty and hardſhip thoſe texts are ſtrained to any other meaning mw — 
the trinitarian writers have generally given them. Where the gloſs of that author is faireſt, * 
likely to prevail on readers, it ſhall be conſidered in ſome future papers, if the preſent eſſays are 
eived bythe world. | 
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this application of them by the perſonal union of the man Jeſus Chrift to the divine 
nature, than by denying theſe charafers to be appropriate to God ? Is it not more 
rational and more ſcriptural to ſuppoſe the man Chriſt, by his union to God, capable 
of theſe names and characters in their ſublime and exalted ſenſe, than to run counter 
to ſo many places of (cripture, which at leaſt ſeem to appropriate theſe names and 
characters to God, | | 

Query XII. Does it not tend to take away the diſtinction betwixt God and his 
creatures, which ought always to be ſacred and inviolable, if we make ſuch names 
and characters as Jebovab, the great, the mighty, the bleſſed God, the Creator, the 
preſerver of all things, and the object of worſhip, to be attributed and applied to any 
thing that is not God? Or if we ſink them into a low and diminutive ſenſe, in order 
to make ſuch an application of them? Is a mere diſtant reſemblance of God in ſome 
of his properties, or a being appointed under God a deputy governor of the world, 
a ſufficient reaſon to have all theſe glorious and incommunicable divine titles, cha- 
racters, and worſhip attributed to a mere creature? | 

Query XIII. Would not ſuch an attribution of divine names, titles and characters, 
to a mere creature, have a plain and ſtrong tendency to introduce a polytheiſm and 
idolatry, too near akin to that which is often condemned among the heathens, viz, 
The owning and worſhipping heroes, departed fouls, inferior and ſuperior gods? 
Would it not have an apparent aſpect of God's giving his name, and his glory to 
another, contrary to Ja. xlii. 8. And has it not a manifeſt and dangerous appear- 
ance of breaking the firſt commandment, which ſays, Thou ſhalt have no other 
gods before me 85 Is not Chriſt Jeſus in the arian ſcheme repreſented as another and 
an inferior god? Another and an inferior object of worſhip ? Nor do I ſee how it is 
poſſible, upon that hypotheſis, to anſwer what the learned doctor Waterland has urged 
ſo often, and ſo ſucceſsfully againſt his opponents, viz. That the arian writers, by 
their hypotheſis, introduce more gods than one. | 

Query XIV. As the holy ſcripture leads us into this method of ſolving the pro- 
poſed difficulty, of both divine and human properties aſcribed to Chriſt, ſo does not 
reaſon it ſelf dictate and confirm the ſame ? Since we find two diſtinct and ſeemingly 
inconſiſtent properties aſcribed to the perſon of Chriſt, viz. divine and human, is it 
not far better to ſuppoſe the ſingle ſubjects of theſe properties united into one com- 
pound ſubject, viz. God and man? And then each ſingle ſubject may keep its own 
properties. Is not this eaſierx than to join two inconſiſtent properties in the ſame 
lingle ſubject, which ſcripture doth neither neceſſitate, nor encourage, and philoſophy 
and reaſon will not allow ? 

Query XV. Since the modern refiners of the arian ſcheme have granted, that 
there is a peculiar, ſtrict and perfect union and communion, between the Father and 
the Son, and cannot deny, but that ſeveral of the texts I have cited may have a ſecret 
reference to ſome myſterious, incomprehenſible inſtances of union and communion 
between them, ſee doctor Clarke's © ſcripture doctrine of the trinity,“ part the firſt, 
number 594 and 600. Where is the inconvenience, or difficulty, of allowing this to be 
called a perſonal union, whereby what is proper to God may be attributed to Chrift, and 
what is proper to the man Chriſt may be attributed to God; and what is proper to 
either part of the compound perſon may be applied to the whole? Thus God mani- 
leſt in the fleſh was ſeen of angels, and aſcended to heaven, may ſignify the ſame, as 
that Jeſus Chriſt, or the man united to godhead, was ſeen of angels, and aſcended 
to heaven.“ 1 Tim. iii. 16. | . ” 
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QUPppoſe a perſon, who had before indulged the arian error, and denied the proper 

divinity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould by theſe ſteps of enquiry be led on thus 
far, to believe that Chriſt is called God, Jebovab, the great God, and bleſſed God, 
in the true, proper, and exalted ſenſe, he might be yet led farther onward into this 
doctrine, and quickly learn how to explain, in clear ideas, ſeveral other propoſitions 
which are aſſerted and maintained in the orthodox ſcheme, that is, in the common 
explication of the trinity: viz. how the Son of God may be alſo God of one ſub. 
ſtance, power and eternity, or of the ſame ſubſtance with the Father, and in ſome 
ſenſe equal with him in power and glory. And it may be explained alſo by this 
means, how Chriſt becomes the Son of God by an ineffable communication of the 
divine nature to him from the Father, and thus he may be the image of the inviſible 
God, and the expreſs image of his Father's perſon ; thus alſo all the divine charac- 
ters which are aſcribed to Chriſt in the new teſtament, may be properly ſaid to be de- 
rived from the Father. Obſerve the following method. 

1. If the eſſence of God which is in the Father, and in the Son Jeſus Chrif, be the 
ſame numerical efſence®, then it is evident that the Son hath the fame ſubſtance with 
the Father. | 

2. If the perfections that belong to that divine eſſence are equal, or the ſame in 
the rather and in the Son, then there is a ſenſe wherein the Father and Son may be 
aid to be equal in power and glory; though the Father may be properly ſaid to 
have them originally, and the Son by communication. 
| 3. The divine nature, or deity, may be ſaid to be communicated to Jeſus Chriſt 

the Son, by the Father's uniting the human nature of Chriſt to his own godhead, or 
to ſome divine power or principle of agency repreſented perſonally, or by God's actu- 
al aſſuming the man Chrift Jeſus, his Son, into a perſonal union with himſelf, or his 
own infinite wiſdom, which act of vniting the godhead to the man Chriſt Jeſus 
may de called a communication of the divine nature to the Son |. 1 , 
4. An 


It is generally granted by the greateſt and beſt trinitarian writers, that ſappoſing we believe the Fa- 
ther, Son and Spirit, to be really, truly and properly, one God, the particular manner of explaining the 
internal diſtinctions in the divine eſſence is of much leſs importance. Upon this conceſſion I take leave to 
ſay, that though the doctrine of the ſame numerical eſſence belonging to the ſacred three, has been oppoſed 
by ſome learned and pious writers, yet this is the opinion which is certainly moſt conſonant to the light of 
nature, which has been for many centuries paſt counted the orthodox doctrine, and which ſeems moſt agree- 
able to the unity of God, where that is repreſented in ſcripture, and therefore I rather incline to believe 
it: And I think the perſonal repreſentations of the Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit, may be explain- 
ed in a full conſiſtency therewith, as I ſhall endezyour to ſhew hereafter, B 

Here let it be noted alſo, that the divine nature of Chri/t is ſometimes taken inadequately for the eter- 
nal word or wiſdom of God, ſometimes adequately for God, exerting or acting by bis eternal word or 
wiſdom, or godhead under the ſpecial idea of wiſdom. Now it is chinky in this latter ſenſe that I ſpeak 
of the godhead of Chrift in theſe three diſſertations. 82 AP ow | 

| Though it has been an opinion generally received, that the ſonſhip of Chriſ belongs to his divine na- 
ture, ſuppoſing it to be really derived from the Father by eternal generation, yet the ſcriptnre _ no 
where aſſert this doctrine, but it is drawn only by ſuppoſed eonſequentes : And there are many ca — 
trinitarians, and learned writers in our day, who ſuppoſe no derivation: of one perfon from another in pu 


godhead, left it infer ſome inferiority in the perſon derived; and therefore they explain Chri/'s _— 


Fd 
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4. And perhaps, this is one way whereby Chriſt becomes the Son of God; nor is 

it utterly improper to apply the text here, P/ab. ii. 7. „I will declare the decree, the 
Lord hath ſaid unto me, Thou art my ſon this day have I begotten thee.” Chriſt be- 
comes the Son of God, and may be ſaid to be begotten of the Father by a divine de- 
cree or appointment. And thus, as the Father hath life in himſelf, ſo hath he given 
to the Son to have life in himſelf,” Jobn v. 26. That is, he hath given the favour of 
union with the divine nature to the man Chriſt Jeſus; and to have life in himſelf is 
one property of the divine nature“, which now exiſts in the complex perſon. | 

5. Thus Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, becomes the moſt perfect image of the invi- 
ſible God, the brightneſs of his Father's glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon. 
The powers and perfections with which the man Jeſus is inveſted, by the indwelling 
and united godhead, would render him a moſt illuſtrious image of the Father, if there 
were no ſuperior ſenſe in which alſo he were the expreſs image of God ; for there is 
no being through which the godhead ſhines in all it's perfections with ſuch brightneſs, 
ſuch expreſs likeneſs, and ſuch glory as in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt,” 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
6. Yet farther, if we can receive the doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of Cbriſt's hu- 

man ſoul, which ſeems to be the moſt obvious and natural ſenſe of many ſcriptures, 
if we can believe that it was formed the firſt of creatures before the foundation-of the 
world, and was preſent with God in the beginning of all things, which is no hard 
matter for an arian to grant, then we alſo Juſt believe this union between God and 
man to have begun before the world was, in ſome unknown moment of God's own . 
eternity: For when the human ſoul of Chriſt was firſt brought into exiſtence, it 
might be united in that moment tothe divine nature. 

Thus Chriſt was, in this ſenſe alſo, the firſt-born of every creature. For his com- 
plex perſon had a being before the creation was formed ; and perhaps, this may be 
the beſt way of expounding the doctrine of the moſt primitive fathers concerning the 
ante-mundane generation of Chriſt, that is, his becoming the Son of God in a new 
manner juſt before the world was made. See © the fourth diſſertation on the 
„Logos.“ f 

j to this view of things, it is eaſy to underſtand how he had ſome hand 
in the creation as God-man F, that is, as Jeſus Chriſt, by whom God created all 
things,” Eph. iii. 9. How all © things were created by him, and for him, and by 
him all things conſiſt,“ Col. i. 16. And he upholds all things by the word of his 
power,” Heb. i. 3. For he was God-man from the beginning of his exiſtence as 
man. Thus divine perfections always belonged to him; his godhead was co-eſſen- 
tial and co-eternal with the godhead of the Father, for it was the ſame divine eſſence; 
and his perſon as God-man exiſted before the foundation of the world, a 

11 e 


rather to ſignify the peculiar derivation of his ſoul and body from God the Father, or his being conſtituted 

the Miah by the decree and appointment of God: and doctor Thomas Goodwin alſo ſuppoſes, that the 

union of the man Jeſus to the divine nature is one reaſon why he is called the Son of God. It was by the 

— — that God beſtowed on the man Jeſus the glory of being his Son,” Volume II. Book 3. 
age. 146. 

* This is not ſo bold a thought as doctor Goodwin has on this text, when he ſays, ** It is one attribute 
of Chriſt as he is God man, yea, as he is man taken up into that union, to have life independently in him-. 
elt, even as God the Father hath,” Volume II. Book 3. Page 193. | 

} Doftor Thomas Goodwin does at large maintain and prove, that Chrif, as God-man, ereated all things, 
and under this character he was the inſtrument by which God created the world. See his diſcourſe of the 
knowledge of God and Cbriſt.“ Book 3. Chapter 10, 11, 12, Page 178, 190. | 
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_ - Theſe glorious attributions, by this means, appear to have a juſt foundation in the 


divine and human natures of Chriſt united, even without entering into any of the par- 
ticular and internal diſtinctions, and perſonalities which belong to the divine eſſence 
itſelf, and which are more abſtruſe and incomprehenſible ; and therefore they are not 
the firſt and moſt neceſſary things to be taught or learned in the doctrine of the deity 


of Cbriſt. 


Laſtly, The human ſoul of Chriſ being thus antiently united to the divine nature, 
did about ſeventeen hundred years ago, aſſume a body that was prepared for it by the 
Father tbrough the peculiar operation of the holy Spirit. Upon this account ſome- 
times Chriſt, or the Son of God, is ſaid to come in the fleſh; at other times God 
himſelf is repreſented as manifeſt in the fleſh ; ſome expreſſions referring chiefly to 
the godhead, others to God-man, or the ſoul of Chriſt in antient union with his di- 
vine nature. 


„ 


| OW, if by ſuch methods of reaſoning a diſbeliever of the proper divinityof Chrijt 
ſhall be induced to believe his true godhead, by virtue of ſuch a perſonal union 


between the man Chriſt Jeſus and the divine nature, I cannot but think there is a juſt 


foundation laid for a ready belief of all the glorious conſequent doctrines of the prieſt- 
hood and kingdom of Chriſt; and of the proper and perfect ſatisfaction of Chri}t offer- 
ed to the infinite majeſty of heaven for all the infinite offences of ſinful men. Our 
bleſſed Saviour, by this doctrine, is furniſhed with all thoſe divine powers and per- 
ſections that are requiſite for his exaltation to the government over all things, ſince in 
his perſon there is the true and eternal godhead united to the man Feſus : And he be- 
comes hereby the proper ob ect of divine worſhip, conſidered in his perſon as God- 
man. And whoſoever ſhall believe and confeſs this doctrine, has, in my opinion, 


a ſufficient degree of orthodoxy in this point, to be received into any chriſtian church, 
although he may have ſome ſcruples or difficulties remaining upon his mind, about 


ſome opinions relating to other parts of the doctrine of the rine?4 

The moſt natural and preſſing objection which here would ariſe in the mind is this, 
< If the divine nature, or true God, be but one ſingle conſcious mind or ſpirit, and 
this ſpirit be united to human nature, or the man Jeſus, then does not God the Fa- 
ther ſeem to be incarnate ? Is there not too great an approach made to that doctrine 


which was called the hereſy of the Sabellians, or the Patri-paſſians, viz. That God the 


Father took fleſh, ſuffered, died, and roſe again, and aſcended to heaven ?” To 
this 1 anſwer, 

Anſwer I. If the ſonſhip of Chriſt be not referred to his divine nature, but rather 
to the extraordinary production of his human nature, or to it's perſonal union with 
the godhead, or to his office as Meſſiah, then the name of Father will not import 
any internal real diſtinction in the divine nature or eſſence *, but rather — . 
| : | © honourable 


That the notions of paternity and ſonſhip are not neceſſary internal diſtinAions of the dlvine ——— 
but rather oeconomical, external and relative, ſeems to be the ſenſe of ſome learned trinitarians. ** Thoug 


theſe three are in the holy ſcriptures ſpoken of under the names of Father, Son, and holy Ghoſt, and as 


begenting, begotten and proceeding ; yet till we leave it to thoſe who are wiſer, or at leaſt more bold — 
daring than we, to ſay, that this does, and to ſhew afterwards how it does relate to the divine eſſence 5 - 
we have no notion of a greater or leſſer in the godhead,” See ** doQrine of the bleſſed trinity by ſom 
London miniſters,” page 21, 
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honotrable title or character which the great God aſſumes, upon the account of his 
being the origin of all things, or his being the Father of our Lord. Feſus Chrift as 
man, or his conſtituting him God-man and mediator. | 

The Father is alſo a proper name which belongs to God, conſidered as ſuſtaining 
the character of prime agent in all the works of creation, providence, government, 
and ſalvation. But when this godhead is conſidered in it's union to a man, and as 

of the complex perſon, then it does not aſſume to itſelf theſe ſupreme characters, 
nor the title of Father in the trinity; and being joined to the man Chriſt Feſus, it 
may receive thoſe characters of office and inferiority which belong to a mediator, as 
well as it renders the perſon of Chriſt God-min fit to ſuſtain theſe offices. 

In this view, although Chriſt Zeſus the Son be united to the ſame godhead, which 
is the very eſſence and nature of the Father, yet it cannot be ſaid properly, that he is 
perſonally united to the Father, becauſe this union to human nature, though it does 
not diminiſh any thing of the divine perfections, yet it alters the relative titles and 
characters that belong to God, as he appears the Father of all things, the fovereiga 
majeſty, the prime almighty Creator, and ſupreme governor of heaven and earth, 

The ſimilitude which I have uſed in the © chriſtian doctrine of the trinity, Propo- 
ſition XVIII. would ſet this ina fair light, if I may repeat. part of it again, viz. Sup- 
poſe a king, ſhould ſend an ambaſſador extraordinary to a foreign country; and ſup- 
poſe the ſoul of the king himſelf, or one of his intellectual powers, could be fo united 
alſo to the body, or perſon, of the ambaſſador, as to animate, actuate and move 
him, and become, as it were, one perſon with him : then the foul of the king himſelf 
might be ſaid to ſuſtain both his on. character as king, and the inferior character of 
the ambaſſador, and fulfil both thoſe offices under a diſtinct fort of perſonality, or 
in two diſtin& perſons. _ | 

Thus we may apprehend, how. God the Father, the king of heaven, ſent down 
his Son, a diſtinct perſon, in whom the ſame godnead dwells, as an ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary, to earth; And thus this eternal godhead being the ſame in the Father 
and Son, ſuſtains the ſuperior character of a ſovereign king, in the perſon of the Fa- 
ther, and may be faid alſo to ſuſtain the inferior character of an ambaſſador, and to 
fulfil that office in the perſon of the Son. 

We muſt not expect human ſimiles ſhould be entire and perfect images of things 
divine: If they give us ſome illuſtration of ſacred myſteries it is ſufficient. 

The holy ſcripture ſeems to favour this repreſentation when it deſcribes the god- 
head, or ſometimes even the Father, as ſablifting in the man Chriſt, and executing 
all his three offices of a prophet, prieſt, and king, in and by the human nature. 

1. A prophet. John xiv. 10. The words I ſpeak to you I ſpeak not of myſelf, 
but the Father that dwelleth-in me, he doth the works,” that is, it is the ſame God, 
who is ſometimes called Father, that ſpeaks in me, and confirms the words by mira- 
culous works, | 

2. Aprieſt. 2 Cor. v. 19. God was in Chriſt reconciling the world to himſelf,” 
that is, God in the perſon of Chriſt was the reconciler of the world to himſelf in the 
perſon of the Father. | 

3. A king, or lawgiver. 1 Theſſ. v. 18. In every thing give thanks, for this is 
the will, or command, of God in Cbriſt concerning you.” God in Chriſt is our 
commander, ; | 
Thus it is the ſame God, who at other times ſuſtains the perſon of the Father, dwell- 
ng perſonally in the man Feſus his Son, who aſſiſts him in all the works of media- 
uon, ſo far that it may be ſaid. God. performs them; and thus Gol laid do yn his 
lite 


* 
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life for us,” 1 Jobn iii. 16. and © God redeemed the church with his own blood, 
Al xx. 28. It is that · God who was manifeſt in the fleſh,” 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

Thus you ſee, how far we may go toward the ſolution of this difficulty, before we 
come to diſtinguiſh three perſons in the very eſſence of God. And I cannot avoid 


-remarking, that all theſe thoughts put together do naturally lead one rather to incline 


to this opinion, that the. godhead of the Father and of the Son, are numerically one 


and the ſame godhead, however internally and externally diſtinguiſhed by perſonal 


ſubſiſtences and relative properties. And this is the conſtant idea that our proteſt- 
ant divines abroad and at home have given us of the deity of Cbriſ, viz, as the 
ſame numerical godhead which is in the Father. t 

Anſwer II. But, perhaps, this will not be thought ſufficient entirely to anſwer and 
remove the difficulty : I add therefore, that if we ſuppoſe there may be ſome ſuch, or 
greater diſtinctions in the divine nature it ſelf, or in God the infinite ſpirit, as are be- 
tween the underſtanding and will in the ſoul of man, which is a finite ſpirit, I have 
ſhewn very particularly in another diſcourſe, how one of theſe divine powers, or dif- 
terences in the divine nature, may be united to man in ſuch a ſenſe as the other can- 
not ſo properly be ſaid to be united to him; and for this I muſt deſire the reader's 
_— till I fee whether the world will encourage further publications on this 
ſubject. : 


EO .N- CL: 0.48.1 0K 


EST I ſhould be expoſed to the cenſure of my zealous friends, for not ſpeaking 
ſo largely, fully and particularly, in this diſſertation, concerning the three ſa- 


cred perſons in the trinity, Father, Son, and Spirit, as I have done elſewhere, I entreat 


them to conſider the deſign of this diſcourſe, which is not to explain this article at 
large, but merely to lead an arian, by ſoft and eaſy ſteps, into a belief of the divinity 
of Chriſt: And therefore it was neceſſary that I ſhould not break in upon his under- 
ſtanding all at once, and attempt to aſſault and batter down all his old ſentiments ; but 


that I ſhould explain the doctrine in as near a correſpondency to his former ſenti- 
ments as truth would permit, and repreſent the deity of Chriſt, and the union of the two 


natures in one perſon, in ſuch a manner as might give the leaſt diſguſt and offence 
to one of arian principles“, provided always, that I aſſert nothing but what is agreea- 
ble to ſcripture, though I do not at once publiſh the whole of that doctrine in all it's 
varieties. It would be a good beginning to proceed thus far; time, and ſtudy of 
the ſcripture, with divine inſtructions, may lead him on to farther knowledge, and 
a more complete agreement with our beſt writers, ſo far as they agree with the word 


Of God. 


Our bleſſed Saviour bore with the prejudices of his own diſciples for a ſeaſon ; he 
had many other things to ſay of them, even at the end of his life, „ but they could 
not bear them yet,“ John xvi. 12. And the bleſſed apoſtles bore with the prejudices 
of the jews many years, and did not all at once beat down their whole ſcheme of 4 
Jaic principles. When St. Paul taught the Corinthians, he < fed them with _ 


; | : : L c | : 
That great defender of the divinity of Chrif,, doctor Vaterland, will bear me out in this manner 0 13 
writing, for he freely declares, ** He does not 2 fault with the fathers for adapting their ſtyle ſometimes nn 


to pagans, but commends them rather for doing it in ſome caſes, as doing what was proper.” See his 


farther vindication of Chrif's divinity,” &c. page 17. And St. Pan“ practiſes the 8 _ — 1 
comes all things to all men, even to _jexvs and heathens, that by all means he may ſave ſome, 1 Ce. Bir 
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and not with meat, for they were not able to bear it,“ 1 Cor. iii. 2. And when he 
found the Hebrews backward to hear, he reſerved, till afterwards, the many things 
which he had to fay, and which were hard to be uttered,” Heb. v. 11, 12. 
The ſervant of the Lord muſt not ſtrive, but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, 
atient, in meekneſs inſtructing thoſe that oppoſe themſelves,” 2 Tim. ii. 24. as well 
Loving that it is by ſhort and gentle ſteps, and by flow degrees, that human nature 
is capable of dropping it's former prejudices, young with any of it's old opinions, 
and receiving further light. I am well perſuaded, that diſputes regulated by chriſti- 
an love, and under the conduct of ſacred charity, are in their own nature moſt pro- 
r to rectify the unwilling miſtakes of men; and if ever the Spirit of God conde- 
ſcend to bleſs any controverſial writings for the conviction of thoſe that are in error 
it is the ſoft and gentle method of argument that ſtands faireſt to receive ſuch divine 
influences. M 


DISSERTATION IL 


God and man united in the perſon of Chriſt. 


S it is evident throughout all the ſcripture, ſo it is agreed on all hands, that our 
A bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt is a proper perſon, and is ſo deſcribed in the word 
of God. He has all the peculiar characters of perſonality belonging to him; he is 
a diſtinct intelligent agent; and the perſonal pronouns, I, thou, and he, are applied 
to him with great frequency in the holy writings. 

It is alſo as clear in it ſelf, and agreed upon without controverſy on all ſides, that 
he has the true and proper charters, attributes, actions and paſſions of man attribut- 
ed to him: The hiſtory of his life and death bear witneſs to this in all the evan- 
geliſts. | 
t is alſo very evident to me, and has appeared fo to almoſt all the chriſtfan 
church, in the ſeveral ages of it, that the names, titles, peculiar properties, and in- 
communicable prerogatives of God, are given to this glorious perſon in the ſcrip- 
' tures both of the old and new teſtament, 

A It is very hard, if not impoſſible, for us to give any tolerable account, how and 
4 vy the peculiar and appropriate characters both of God and of man, in fo many 
places, and in ſuch variety of expreſſions, ſhould be given to the ſame perſon, Jeſus 
Chriſt, unleſs we ſuppoſe the two diſtinct natures of God and of man, united to make 
up one 2 or compound principle of action and paſſion, that is, to make up 
one perſon, 

The holy ſcripture lays an evident foundation for this. Chrif is plainly deſcribed 
i ſeveral of the ſacred writings as God and man, united to make up one perſon, one 
complex principle of action and paſſion. He is often called God, and he is often 
called a man, both in the old and new teſtament; and ſometimes both theſe natures 
re repreſented together, Col. ii. 9. In him dwelleth all the fulneſs of the godhead 


badi. Rom. ix. 5, Cbriſt of the ſeed of David after the fleſh, and yet he is Over = 
| 0 
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God bleſed for ever.“ 1 Tim. iii. 16. God manifeſt in the fleſh, who was ſcen of 
angels, received up into glory.” Rev, xxii. 13, 16. © The beginning and the end, 
the firſt and the faſt, the root and the offspring of David.“ John i. 1, 14. „The 
Word who was with God, and who was God, was made fleſh and dwelt among us,” 
It is upon the account of this union that both human and divine properties and cha- 
racters are attributed to him in the bible. „e 
In oppoſition to this it has been objected, . That in the paſſages of ſcripture men- 
rioned in my book of the chriſtian doctrine of the trinity,“ there is not the leaſt 
hint of two intelligent agents united in one perſon.” “ Sober appeal,” page 144. 
Anſwer. I would let the reader judge, whether in the paſſages which are there 
mentioned, page 468. as well as in the texts I have now cited, there is not much 
more than a mere hint of two ſuch intelligent agents united : It ſeems to me to be 
the very language of ſcripture. But if the two natures of Chriſt were not expreſſed 
0 plainly as they are, and connected and united in the ſame texts, yet there are fo 
many different characters applied to Chriſt, which neceſſarily require two ſuch intelli- 
gent agents, one divine, and one human, that the inference appears very obvious and 
unavoidable, that God and man are united in the perſon of Chi. 
L—et us look into our ſelves a little, and enquire, Why we believe man to be a 
compound being, a creature or perſan made up of an animal body, and a rational 
ſpirit ? If we would ſpeak as philoſophers, the only reaſon why we believe it is, be- 
cauſe we find ſome powers, properties and operations belong to us, which cannot 
belong to a mere animal, or a body of fleſh and bloud, ſuch as * reaſoning, 
doubting, reflecting, deſigning, repenting, wiſhing, &c. And we find alſo, other 
ideas, operations, powers and properties, which cannot belong to a ſpirit, ſuch as, 
corporeal qualities, dimenſions, figure, local motion, tangible, impenetrable and ſo- 
lid ſubſtance, eating, drinking, walking: From theſe things put together, we infer, 
that ſince one ſingle nature is not capable of all theſe properties and operations, there- 
2 the perſon of man is made up of two diſtinct natures, viz. a body and a 
Irit. : 
g Now it is the ſame diverſity of appearances, and the ſame reaſoning, that perſuade 
us to believe the perſon of Chriſt is made up of two natures, divine and human: And 
the ſcripture ſeems to account for theſe things the ſame way. bs | 
It is objected again, That . the author of the chriſtian doctrine of the trinity, &c. 
hath defined the word perſon, in the common language of men, to ſignify one ſin- 
gle, intelligent, voluntary agent, or principle of action, therefore according to the 
common ſenſe and language of mankind, here are two perſons in Chriſt, as well as 
#wo natures ; and therefore the author wilLnot ſay, that he uſes the word yzR50N 
here in a ſenſe near akin to the common Tenſe of the word.” Sober appeal,” page 
140. | 
Anſwer, Yes, the author may venture to ſay, he uſed the word pz rs0w here in 4 
ſenſe near akin to it's common ſenſe : And I gave particular notice, page 459. that 
though the word perſon may be fitly uſed and applied to the doctrine of the trinity, 
yet we generally ſuppoſe it is not to be taken exactly in the ſame ſenſe, as when wc 
call three men, or three angels, three diſtinct perſons.” Now what is not exactly 
the ſame ſenſe, may yet be a fenſe near akin. And if in explaining things divine we 
uſe the ſame word to include a little more, or a little leſs, than in things A, Y 
think this may be done without blame, ſince we give notice of this ſpecial uſe of 45 J 
word, ſince it is the beſt word we have, and it is that which comes neareſt to the di- ; 
vine or ſacred ideas which we would expreſs. 1e Wi 


- 
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The word perſon, in the common ſenſe of it, ſignifies one ſingle, intelligent, vo- 
luntary agent. But in this theological ſenſe it is ſuppoſed to ſignify one complex, 
intelligent, voluntary agent; and thus the two natures of Chrift, divine and human, 
may be called one perſon, In order to explain this in a very near approach to the 
common forms of human language, I would propoſe the few queries following. 
Query I. May not two diſtinct ſubſtances, ſuch as a body and a ſpirit, be ſo inti- 
* united, as that the one may act in ſubordination to the other, and they may 
both be eſteemed, by virtue of this union, as one common ſubject of action or paſſion, 
or one complex principle of doing and ſuffering ? And is not the whole being pro- 
perly called a perſon ? The common affairs and language of mankind, who are com- 
poſed of a ſpirit and a body, anſwer this query in the affirmative by daily and hourly 
experience. 9 9 N | f 6 
Quay II. In this inſtance, of a perſon compoſed of two diſtin ſubſtances, is not 


whole complex being? If the body ſleeps or walks, if the foul meditates, loves or 
fears, do we not ſay, the man fears, loves, meditates, walks or ſleeps? | 

Query III. In this complex being, or perſon, are not the actions, paſſions or cha- 
racters, of either part of the compoſition, ſometimes attributed to the other in com- 
mon language ? we not frequently ſay, and hear ſuch ſentences as theſe, viz. 
Poor ſoul, how pale it looks! That tall thing is very filly. No wiſe body would have 
done ſo. This deformed figure here is a learned man. Some body thought of me. 
A projecting brain. A thoughtful face. A witty head. A honeſt heart. A heavy ſoul. 
A warm ſpirit. In each of which 2 ſome property of body is attributed to 
the ſoul, or ſome property of the ſoul attributed to the body. | ; 

This is what we call a communication of properties, and it is uſed in the ſacred 
writings as well as human. Gen. vi. 12. * All fleſh had corrupted his way upon the 
earth, when in truth it was the ſpirits of men had corrupted their way. Prov. xxvii. 
7. The full ſoul loatheth the honey comb, but to the hungry ſoul every bitter 
thing is ſweet,” whereas hunger and fulneſs are really the properties of the body. 
1 Theſſ. iv. 14. Them that ſleep in Jeſus will God bring with him.“ It is in truth, 
the body that fleeps, and the ſoul is brought from heaven with Chriſt to judgment; 
yet you find, in the language of the apoſtle, this communication of properties. | 

Query IV. May-not two intelligent agents, or-two ſpirits, one of which is inferi- 
or to the other, be ſo intimately united, as that the one may generally act in entire ſu- 
| bordination to the other, and under the influence of the other, ſo that they ſha!l be 
eſteemed as one common principle of action and paſſion? And may not what is 
done or ſuſtained by one ſpirit, be ſometimes attributed to the whole complex being, 
or ſometimes to the other ſpirit, by reaſon of their moſt cloſe and intimate union. 

The union of the ſoul and body to make one complex being, that is, a man, which 
xe two things ſo utterly diſtinct in their own natures, gives foundation enough for 
the union of two ſpirits into one complex principle of action, fince kindred natures 
may better admit-of cloſer union than natures fo exceeding different. 

Query V. May not the perſonal pronouns I, thou, and ke, be applicd to this. 
whole complex being, eſpecially in every inſtance wherein the inferior ſpirit acts in 
entire ſubordination to the ſuperior ? And as the word perſon, in common |} 
lignifies one ſingle, intelligent, voluntary agent, ſo may it not, in this inſtance, - bgm-- 
None complex, intelligent, voluntary agent? And thus the word perion will appear 
tobe uſed here in a ſenſe near akin to the common ideas of it. 


Vor. VI. "*: -.: | Query 


that which is done, or ſuſtained by the one or the other ſubſtance, attributed to the * 
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e eye of the law, becauſe what the one 
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Query VT. Are there not many other words in human language which are uſed in 
this manner, that is, to ſignify either one ſingle ſubſtance, or to ſignify one complex 
ſubſtance, made up of two, or more, ſingle fubſtances united ? 

We may borrow inſtances from corporeal unions. When two contiguous houſes 
have mutual eommunication made between them by proper doors, and are inhabited 
dy one family, they are often called one houfe : They were two fingle houſes before: 
now they are one complex houſe. So two trees may be planted clofe together, and if 
they are barked on one ſide, and bound to each other, by this union they will, as it 
were, grow into one, and-we may with propriety call them one tree : Such inſtances 


. are alſo common in twin-fruits, as apples, cherries*, &c. 


We may borrow inſtances alſo from political unions, So the parliament of Eng- 


land, and the parliament of Scotland, are united and made one parliament : Or thoſe 


two ſingle nations, which contain thouſands of intelligent agents, may be united and 


made one nation, that is, one complex nation. So a man and his wife, who are two 


ſingle natural perſons, may be called one 2 perſon, for they are one perſon in 
| uſtains, receives, or acts, is in many caſes 
attributed to the other. | | 

Now to apply theſe queries to the doctrine of two natures in the perſon of Chrif. 

Query VII. May not the great God, the infinite ſpirit, think it proper to aſſume 
into union with himſelf a finite ſpirit, in ſo cloſe and intimate a manner as is poſſible 
for two fuch ſpirits. to be united to each other ? And may they not be eſteemed as 
one complex being, one complex principle of action and paſſion ? . 

Query VIII. Whether this complex agent, made up of the human and divine na- 
tures, ſo intimately united, may not have the perſonal pronouns, I, thou, and he, 
in the ſingular number, applied to it with a jultneſs and propriety of ſpeech, which 
3 are the diſtinguiſhing characters that human language has affixed to diſtinct 

rſons ? | 
" Query IX. May not this union be properly called a perſonal union? Or, if we 
chooſe greek words, a hypoſtatical union ? And may. not this lay a foundation for 
that figure of ſpeech which. is ſo exceeding common in human language, viz. a 
communication of properties, when two. different beings are thus united into one ? 

Query X. Though it be impoſſible for us to tell preciſely and fully wherein the 
perſonal union conſiſts, yet is it not ſufficient for us to know that it is a nearer, and 
more intimate union between the godhead and the man Feſus, than there is between. 
God and any other creature within our notice? And that it is ſufficient to lay a foun. 
dation for the attribution of the diſtinguiſhing properties, operations and paſſions of 
the one to the other, or to the whole complex perſon ? : 

Thus, though. the ſaints are faid to be united to God, or to be one with God, and 
to dwell in God, and to have God dwelling in them, yet we never find the peculiar 
properties, actions and paſſions of God and of the ſaints, mutually actributed to cach 


' other in that manner as the actions and er. and peculiar properties of God and 


the man Jeſus are; nor are they ever deſeribed as making one complex being e 
ſon; nor are the actions, paſſions, and peculiar 8 God aud the ſaints, at- 
tributed to any ſuch complex being, or compounded perſon, made up of both. 
Query XI. Whether the perſon, the complete perſon of our Lord Jeſus Ci, may 
not therefore be properly deſcribed, as the blefſed God in perſonal union with a man. 


or 


I would not have uſcd ſimilitedes of ſolow a rank to repreſent things 
proper reſemblances among the higher ranks of being: But, as others ha 


ye ohſerred before, an iron key. Bl 
that opens a lock, is better than a golden one which. will not open it. 1 


facred; if I could have found ſuch Mb 
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or as a man perſonally united to God? And whether this is not the moſt plain, eaſy 
and natural way, of accounting for the human and divine titles and characters attri- 
buted to him? Is not this done without ſtraining any of the expreſſions of ſcripture 
from their moſt proper ideas, and always allowing the divine titles and characters to 
ſignify the me of true deity, and the human characters to intend nothing ſuperior to 
human nature | 

Query XII. Whether upon this principle it may not be ſaid Chrift is God, Chrift is 
man. He grew in wiſdom and in ſtature. He knows all things, &c. referring to his 
two different natures, or the two different parts of his complex perſon ? Upon this 
account, when we ſpeak of God manifeſt in the fleſh, may it not be properly ſaid, 
« God was ſeen of angels, and he aſcended into glory; Chriſt was of the ſeed of David 
after the fleſh, and he was over all God bleſſed for ever ; God laid down his life for 


us; God purchaſed the church with his own bloud ?” &c. If what is true of one of 


his natures, be affirmed concerning his whole perſon, and ſometimes concerning the 
other nature, this union of two natures in one perſon lays a plain foundation for it. 

Objettion. ** Suppoling this — notion, of two intelligent agents making one 
perſon, we ſhall find ſome things ſo manifeſtly ſpoken of the entire perſon, as will 
effectually preclude this way of elcape : As particularly, when our Lord ſays, Mark 
xiii. 32. that “ he knew not the day of judgment: For though it is allowed to 
arm of the per ſon, what belongs to either nature, yet I fear it will be accounted 
no better than equiyocation, to deny of the perſon what belongs to either, for cer- 
tainly if it belongs to either nature, it is true of the which is ſuppoſed to be 
conſtituted af both natures. By the ſame liberty of ſpeaking might one not deny 
that Chriſt is God, meaning it of his human nature; and again, on the other hand, 
deny that-Chrif is man, meaning it of his divine nature? The ſame may be faid 
— thoſe places, where Chriſt ſays, I can do nothing of my ſelf, &c.“ So- 
ber appeal, page 146 


Anſwer, This objection is puſhed home with it's utmoſt force by a very acute wri- 
ter, Mr. Enhn, in his humble inquiry, &c. And I would refer the reader to thoſe an- 
{wers which'that excellent author, Mr. Boyſe, has given it, in his © vindication of the 
true deity of Qriſt. from page 94. to page 108, edition 3d. wherein the whole diſpute 
on this ſubject js contained. There are alſo ſeveral other authors who have vindi- 
cated this text, Aſart iti. 32. from the inferences which the arias writers would 
draw from it, by ſuch conſiderations as theſe. 

I. Our Saviour ſpeaks this under the character of a mediator, or a prophet com- 
miffioned by the Father, to reveal his will to men: Now, ſince he had it not in his 
commiſſion to reveal the day of judgment, he ſpeaks as though he knew it not, that 
is, it was not within the reach or extent of that knowledge which his Father com- 
miſſioned him to communicate to men at that time, though in his divine nature 
be had in himſelf the knowledge of it. By the fame reaſon our Lord might 
2 be could do nothing of himſelf, which he had not commiſſion to do as 


II. That in this place Chriſt repreſents himſelf as the Son of man in the foregoing 
verſes, Mart xii. 26. and thereby he may be underſtood to diſtinguiſh his human 
nature from his divine, and to deny that he knew the day of judgment as he was man 
ar the Son of map. And it js-certaio, that our blefſed Lord, in the days of his hu- 
miliation, often ſpoke of himſelf conſidered in his human nature abſtracei from the 
Uvine, though the union Was never diſſolved: It was his proper work on earth to re- 

e F Uuu2 | preſent 
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preſent himſelf as man, rather than as God, for © had the jews known, would 
not have crucified the Lord of glory,” 1 Cor. ii. 8. nes "A 7 
II. To this I would add, in the laſt place, That if the ſonſhip of Chriſt does not 
delong to his godhead, even when he is called the Son of God, but belongs rather to 
his office as mediator, or to the derivation of his human nature, both ſoul and body 
from God the Father, in a peculiar and extraordinary way, then whereſoever he is 
repreſented as a Son, whether as Son of God or Son of man; ſtill his ſonſhip is an 
inſerior part of his character; and on this account we may expect many things aſſer- 
ted or denied concerning him, which cannot properly be aſſerted or denied concern- 
ing his ſupreme nature or godhead, which has nothing in it ſelf ſo much derivative 
and dependent, as ſeems to be implied in the word Son. 
Now, if we ſhould allow the inference which the objector makes, viz. that © if 


| our Saviour in his whole complex perſon, ſhould deny, concerning himſelf, thoſe 


Properties which he poſſeſſes in one of his natures, it would approach too near to an 
equivocation,” yet when he ſpeaks of himſelf exprefsly in his inferior character, or 
in his inferior nature, as a Son, or as mediator, he may then expreſsly deny any divine 
and ſupreme property of himſelf, confidered in his divine nature, without any ſhadow 
of ſuch an imputation. Though he would not ſay Chrift is not God, or Chriſt is not 
man, yet he might freely declare, that his divine nature is not man, or the Son of 
man is not God; and in the ſame ſenſe the Son can do nothing of himſelf, and the 
Son of man knows not the day of judgment. 
Il was willing to anſwer this objection particularly, becauſe it is generally ſuppoſed 
by the arian writers to be unanſwerable, though it has diverted me too far from the 
fubje of perſonality, which I was purſuing. | | 

Perhaps it may be yet further objected here, againſt the unity of the perſon of 
Ebriſt, that the human and the divine natures are i ewo perſons, for they are two 
diſtinct intelligent agents, and the pronouns I, thou, and he, may be applied to either 
of them, conſidered apart. 1 20H 8 "gf 12 

Anſwer I. To this I anſwer, the ſame may be ſaid concerning any of the forego- 
ing inſtances that I gave of two ſubſtances united into one compound ſubſtance : So 
the complex houſe may be called two houſes ; and the complex tree be called two 
trees; and Great Britain may be called two nations; and a man and wife may be 
called two perſons ſtill : There is a ſenſe in which they are two, though there is ano- 
ther ſenſe in which they are one. But I think it is ſufficient to denominate each of 
theſe examples one being, or to attribute unity to each of them, if one thing is fre- 
quently predicated or affirmed concerning each of theſe examples as a complex 
idea. . 1 | | 

Nor can I fee any thing ſo terrible or heretical in it, if we-ſhould fuppoſe the hu- 
man nature, and divine nature of Chriſt, to be in ſome ſenſe two diſtinct perſons, as 
God and man, being each of them a ſingle intelligent agent. I confeſs the frightful 
found of Neſtorianiſm may reaſonably forbid a man to mdulge this language, becauſe 
| it will not be counted orthodox: But 1 know of no manner of injury done to the 
ſcripture, to the ſaered truths of the goſpel, nor to the commen ſchemes of explain- 
ing the trinity, by ſuch an allowance as this is. The reverend.Mr. Robert. Fleming is 
poſitive in this point. See Chriſtology,” book III. chapter 3. page 279. And the 
feripture ſometimes ſeems to-ſpeak of Chriſt as a. diſtinct perſon in one of his natures, 
and as abſtracted from the other, though it be not really ſeparated. + _ : 

Anſwer II. But yet I may add, that the common way of ſpeaking. to which our di- 


vines. have accuſtomed themſelves, denies the human nature of Jeſus Chriſt to be ſo 
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properly called a diſtinct perſon by it ſelf, becauſe it was never ordained to exiſt one 
moment ſeparate from the godhead : And that therefore the complex idea of God- 
man, may with greater propriety be called a perſon, than the human nature alone. If 
| were engaged to ſupport this notion, I might propoſe a parallel cafe to give ſome 
light to it, Viz. an angel is called a perſon, becauſe though it be but a ſingle 
ſpirits yet it was never ordained to exiſt in union with an animal body: And yet a 
hnman ſoul; which is one ſingle ſpirit, is not ſo uſually called a perſon in the ſeparare 
ſtate, becauſe it is ordained to dwell in a human body; and upon this account the 
addition of a human body is many times reckoned neceſſary to complete the perſo- 
nality, or to make a human ſoul, a complete perſon. | 
Anſwer III. If this difficulty could be folved no other way, we might correct the 
account which I have given of the word perſon, and include in it all the ideas which. 
the learned doctor Waterland has expreſſed in his definition, viz. © a ſingle perſon: 
is an intelligent agent, having the diſtinctive characters of I, thou, and he; and 
not divided or diſtinguiſhed into more intelligent agents capable of the ſame charac- 
ters.” See © ſecond vindication of Chriſt's divinity,” query fifteenth, where he has ſet 
this definition of the word in a clear and eaſy light. Let it be noted here, that the. 
doctor accurately and judiciouſly uſes the words divided and diſtinguiſhed, not diviſi- 
ble and diſtinguiſhable z for the human. and. divine conſtituents of the perſon of 
Chriſt are really diviſible into two ſuch perſons, but ſince their. union they never were,. 
or ſhall be really ſeparated and divided, - | 
If after all it ſhould be found, that the ſcripture, on ſome oeccaſions, repreſents 
the divine nature of Chriſt as a perſon, and at another time ſpeaks of the human ſoul 
as a perſon, either before or after it's incarnation ; and if in other places it deſcribes 
the divine and human natures united as one _ I cannot ſee any inconſiſtency, 
in all this; ſuppoſing that perſon be diſtinguiſhed into ſingle and complex, and into 
complete and incomplete : In one or other of theſe ſenſes, the word perſon may be 
variouſly applied, without any force or ſtrain put on the words of ſcripture, and 
without any violation of the rules of human language. 
cannot but think the light in which 1 have here ſet this matter, of the complex 
perſon of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, is ſufficiently evident; and though, perhaps, we may. 
not always agree about terms and names, and the uſe of the word perſon, yet the 
ideas which: I have repreſented ſeem to be clear and diſtinct, and, perhaps, may give. 
ſatisfaction to thoſe who are not inclined to diſpute about words and names. If a tur- 
ther account of the uſe of the term perſon in this controverſy be deſired, See . diſ- 
lertation the ſixth,” TER." | 
And fince it may bear a diſpute, whether the word. perſon be ever uſed in this. 
enſe in ſcripture, it ſhall never be a matter of zeal and conteſt with me, whether ano. 
der man will expreſs theſe ideas in my words or no; provided he will but acknow- 
ge ſuch, a peculiar union between the human and divine natures in Chriſt, as ſuf- 
iciently qualifies him for all the honours and offices of his mediation, and lays a: 
loundation for attributing to him the appropriate and peculiar titles, characters and 


operations, both of God and. man. To him be glory and dominion for. ever and: 
wer. Amen. 5 ] 
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The worſhip of Chrif,, as mediator, founded on his godhead, 


Tf is an unhappineſs to the chriſtian church, that there ſhould be any controverſies 

raiſed about matters of ſo ſacred importance, as the worſhip which is paid toour 
bleſſed Saviour. It is agreed now a-days on all hands, that both God the Father, 
and his Son Feſus Chrift, are the proper objects of religious worſhip ; but the chief 
diſpute lies here, whether the worſhip that is paid to both of them be properly divine 
or no? And, whether our Saviour be the object of our worſhip, merely as a gloti- 
ous creature, whom the Father has thus dignified, or as he himſelf has proper com- 
munion with God the Father in the divine nature, and is one God with him ? That 
is, Whether true and proper godhead, or an inferior exalted character, be the proper 
foundation, and ground, of the worſhip that is paid to him? 

I have read, with ſome diligence and care, what the author of the © ſober appeal,” 
and others, even the moſt ingenious of the modern antitrinitariant have written on 
this ſubject, where they endeavour to prove, that religious worſhip under the new 
teſtament is not ſo peculiar a prerogative of the ſupreme God, but that it may be 
given to our Lord Feſus Chriſt, though he be, in their ſenſe, but a mere exalted crea- 
ture; and that the new teſtament requires religious worſtiip to be paid to him as ſuch. 
After all, I cannot ſee ſufficient reaſon to abandon my former argument on this head, 
which I have publiſhed in my © chriſtian doctrine of the trinity,” though, perhaps, 
I may take an advantage from this ſtudy, to correct ſome of my ſentiments, while 
I endeavour to guard and defend the moſt important of them. | 

In the purſuit of this ſubject, I ſhall attempt to eſtabliſh the common proteſtant 
doctrine of the worſhip of Feſus Chrift, the mediator, upon the foundation of his god- 
head, and anſwer the moſt conſiderable objections I have met with in any of thoſe 
writers. e | 
The method I ſhall take in this diſcourſe, is to lay down ſeveral ſucceſſive propo- 
ſitions, to ſupport the argument for the divinity of Chrift, drawn from the payment 
of religious worſhip to him, and then ſhew, that divine, or religious worſhip, may be 
paid to him as mediator, even though the man Jeſus is a part of the complex perſon 
of the mediator who is religiouſly worſhiped. 8 

Propoſition I. Worſhip is ſome peculiar honour or reſpect paid to an intelligent 
being, either real or imaginary.“ | | 

The word worſhip, in old eng/ifo, was uſed for honour in general, whether this be 
paid by the body or the mind, or both: An inward efteem or reſpect for any being 
may be called worſhip, though this word frequently'implies alſo ſome external forms ; 
of bodily reverence, ſuch as bowing, kneeling, or proſtration. = 

It is alſo ſuppoſed to be paid to an intelligent being; for though the 3 | 
worſhipped ſtacks and ſtones, and the papiſts pay a ſort of worſhip to the relic p 0 
the ſaints, and to their images, yet it is always built upon thus ſuppoſition, that t = * 
is ſome God, or ſome inferior ſpirit, or power, that dwells in theſe images, or _» $4 
and takes notice of the reſpect that is paid to themſelves, by the means or me um 


of the image, relick, or other material beings ; unleſs, in ſome caſes, idolaters 2 
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deen ſo ſtupid as to imagine, the wooden idol it ſelf: had acquired intellectual pow- 


"Propoſition IT. Human or civil worſhip, is that human honour which is paid to any 
of our fellow creatures on earth, upon the account of ſome excellency which a man 
may poſſeſs, or ſome ſpecial relation or character which a human perſon may ſuſtain.” 
This ſort of worſhip is given to knights, baronets, and ſeveral ſocietiesof.men in our 
nation. This kind of worſhip was paid to king David, 1 Chron, xxix. 20. They 
worſhipped the king.” And it is the fame which may be ſuppoſed to be paid by the 
debtor to his lord, Matt. xviii. 26. The ſervant fell down and worſhipped his lord.” 
80 Chriſt tells the church of Sardis, he would make her adverſaries ** come and wor- 
ſhip before her feet,“ Rev. iii. 9. And, perhaps, ſome who knew not that Chrift was 
God, might pay this fort of worſhip to him as a very extraordinary man in the days 
of his humiliation. 

Propoſition III. “Religious worſhip is generally deſcribed to be divine honour paid 
to ſome ſuperior being, on the account of ſome ſuppoſed divine excellencies and 
powers belonging to it.” 

I cannot boldly affirm, that all religious worſhip implies the abſolute ſupremacy, . 
the complete omnipotence, and ſovereign godhead of the object of it, in the common 
ſenſe of mankind. The heathens paid religious worſhip to inferior deities, and to 
houſhold gods, whoſe power they did not imagine to be abſolutely ſupreme ; nay, 
they believed their influence to have a narrow and limited extent, though it was ſupe- 
nor to human: But ſtill they imagined it to be a ſort of divine power, fo far as it 
reached; and conſequently the worſhip which they paid theſe inferior deities was di- 
vine worſhip. But God, in his word, has forbiddcn all this ſort of worſhip to be 
given to any being beneath, and beſide himſelf, as we ſhall ſee immediately. 

Indeed, the learned doctor Waterland, in his “ firſt defence of his ſixteenth, and fol- 
lowing queries,” maintains, that whatever has been, or may be, the ſenſe of men, and 
their notions of worſhip, yet the great God has determined the meaning of religious 
worſhip in ſcripture to include the divinity, ſupremacy, eternity, &c. of the object:“ 
See page 239, 240, &c. and has ſaid ſeveral valuable things on this ſubject, worthy 
of a diligent peruſal,” and of great importance in this controverſy. Our author, the 
appellant, utterly refuſes this account, © for, ſays he, if religious worſhip imply the 
lupremacy and divinity of the object, who will diſpute it, whether it can belong 
only to the ſupreme God? But is not this plainly begging the queſtion, and going 
in a circle ?” © Sober appeal,“ page 122, 125, | | 

But I aſk leave to differ from his ſentiment ; nor can I think this is arguing in a. 
arcle, nor begging the queſtion ; for if doctor Vaterland N that the ſenſe 
of religious worſhip, in ſeripture always includes the proper godhead, the ſupremacy | 
and eternity of the object of it, then by the proof of this ſenſe he cuts off all other 
inferior ſenſes of religious worſhip, from the ſcriptural uſe of the word, and effectu- 
aly maintains, that it muſt belong to God alone according to ſcripture, And when 
the appellant has again peruſed what this learned author has written, both in his © firſt, | 
ud ſecond defence of the queries,” perhaps he may find, that he has well vindicated 
the ſole right of the ſupreme God to all religious worſhip ; therefore I ſhall refer to 
bis writings, rather than rehearſe them here: That learned author ſtands in no need 
of my aſſiſtance to defend his arguments. 

The appellant gives us another idea of religious worſhip, for it ſeems to him, that 
religious worſhip-imports our expreſſing a dependence on, or making acknowledg- 
ment to ſeme other being as ſuperior to man. There might be the {ame outward 


ſigns. 
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ſigns of this worſhip, as of civil reſpect, ſuch as bowing, kneeling, &. And there 
might be the ſame immediate acts, as aſking favours, returning thanks, &c. 
which, no doubt, are allowable between man and man. But all direct expreſſions 
of reſpe& and homage to other beings, as of a ſuperior nature, and having power 
over us, whether viſible or inviſible, Itake to be properly religious worſhip. And this 
was forbidden abſolutely under the old teſtament : This would have been accounted 
the worſhipping another god, . though they did not acknowledge the being they 
worſhipped to be ſupreme, eternal, immutable, &c. which indeed, in moſt inſtar. 
ces, could never be ſuppoſed.” Appeal, page 123. margin. 

I cannot ſay I am fully ſatisfied with this account of religious worſhip ; for if an 
angel ſhould bring me a meſſage, or command from heaven, would it be unlawful 
to aſk him to explain it by his ſuperior knowledge? Or, to deſire him to return again 
and give me ſome help toward the performance of it? Or to make a thankful ac. 
knowledgment to him for his angelical ſervice and condeſcenſion to converſe with 
me? I confeſs theſe things do not expreſs a direct dependence on this angel in diſ- 
tinction from God, nor any acknowledgment of ſuch a dependence on him, any fur- 
ther than merely as a divine meſſenger, and therefore theſe, perhaps, may not ariſe 
to this author's idea of religious worſhip *. 44 

But however let us now take this idea of worſhip which the appellant himſelf has 
propoſed, and ſtate it thus more at large, and I think, according to his meaning. 

Religious worſhip is honour more than human, paid to ſome being on the ac- 
count of ſome ſuppoſed excellencies, or powers, more than human, belonging to it, 
with an acknowledgment of our dependence on this being, and ſubjection to it.” And 
now let us ſee, whether according to his own deſcription, my argument for the divinity 
of 1 ty drawn from religious worſhip, will not ſtand upon firm and unſhaken 
grou 

Propoſition IV. God has aſſumed religious worſhip to himſelf in his word, as 
his own peculiar prerogative, and with the ſevereſt penalties has forbid it to be paid 
to any inferior * 

It is not my buſineſs here to enquire, whether in the abſtracted nature of things a 
mere creature be, or be not, capable of religious worſhip, that is, of ſome honours 
ſuperior to human, and yet inferior to divine: but it is evident, that God thought 
it the beſt way to ſecure his own divine honour, and to guard his people in all ages 
from idolatry, by forbidding all ſuch religious honours to be paid to any mere crea- 
ture whatſoever: And this he does in moſt general expreſſions, excluding all ſorts, 
kinds, and forms, of religious worſhip whatſoever, and that in the moſt awful and 
ſolemn language, as a matter of the greateſt importance. Exod. xxxiv. 14. Thou 
Malt worſhip no other God, for the Ford, whoſe name is jealous, is a jealous God.“ 
Deut. vi. 4, 13, 14, 13. The Lord our God is one Lord: Thou ſhalt fear the 
Lord thy God, and him ſhalt thou ſerve, and ſhalt ſwear by his name. Ye ſhall not 
go after other gods; for the Lord thy God is a jealous God among you, leſt the Wl 
anger of the Lord thy God be kindled againſt thee and deſtroy thee,” Dew. 5 
| | « Thou Wi 


© | acknowledge it is a more difficult, and a more important thing, than I heretofore imagined, to aſcer” 


tain the preciſe idea of religious worſhip. And fince it ſeems manifelt in ſcripture, that it is appropriate to 'Y 


God, I take the liberty with my own writings, to retract that ſentence in my book of the trinity, page 22 
If there be any mere creature to whom | can communicate the knowledge of my wants, &c the light o 

reaſon and ſcripture lead me to addreſs him.“ And that ſentence alſo, page 446. The very reaſon of things 
leads us to adore him,” And I givethanks to the appellant, who has convinced me that theſe expreſſions 


are uncautious and unguarded. Though according to the method of controverſial writers, who ſeem to fre- 7 J 


nounce all retractations, 1 might have a pretence to colour them over : But I chuſe to itand correcled. 
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« Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God; him ſhalt thou ſerve, and to him ſhalt thou 
cleave, and ſwear by his name : He is thy praiſe, he is thy God, that hath done 
for thee great and terrible things.” Deut. xiii. 1, 2. If a prophet ſhall ſay, let 
us go after other gods and ſerve them,” fit is interpreted, verſe g. ** a turning them 
away from the Lord their God,“ and, that prophet ſhall be put to death.” And, 


verſe 6, &c. It thy brother, thy ſon, thy daughter, thy wife, or thy friend, &c. 


ſhall ſay, let us go and ſerve other gods, thou ſhalt ſtone him with ſtones that he 
die,” for it is interpreted a * thruſting thee away from the Lord God.” And, verſe 
12, &c. If a whole city ſhall agree to ſerve other gods, the inhabitants of that city 
ſhall be utterly deſtroyed with the edge of the ſword, the city itſelf ſhall be burned 
with fire, and ſhall be a heap for ever.“ 1 Sam. vii. 3. Prepare your hearts unto 
the Lord, and ſerve him only, and he will deliver you.” Hoſea xiti. 4. I am the 


Lord thy God from the land of Egypt, and thou ſhalt know no other God but me, for 


there is no other Saviour beſide me, Pſal. Ixxxi. 9, 10. There ſhall no ſtrange 
god be in thee, neither ſhalt thou worſhip any ſtrange god. I am the Lord thy 
God,“ &c. 

The firſt of the ten commandments delivered with ſuch ſolemnity upon mount 
Sinai, Exod. xx. 2. is this, Thou. ſhalt have no other gods before me ;” that is, 
no other objects of worſhip, upon which thou ſhalt have a religious dependence, or 
to which thou ſhalt pay religious honours. | 

Propoſition V. Religious worſhip is attributed to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt both in 
prophecy, in precept, and in example in ſcripture,” 

Pſal. xlv. 11. „He is thy Lord, and worſhip thou him.“ Heb. i. 6. When he 
bringeth the firſt begotten into the world, he ſaith, let all the angels of God wor- 
ſhip him.“ "Rom. x. 13. Whoſoever ſhall call upon the name of the Lord, that 
is, Chriſt, ſhall be ſaved.” Rev. v. 13. Every creature which is in heaven and 
earth, &c, heard I, ſaying, bleſſing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that ſitteth on the throne, and unto the lamb, for ever and ever.” Bclides the 
account we have of the diſciples, 'of Stephen the martyr, and of St. Paul, the laſt 
apoſtle, worſhipping Chriſt, and praying to him: and the ſeveral doxologies that are 
paid to him, both in earth and in heaven, are ſufficient proofs that religious worſhip 
is due to him; nor do any of the modern anti- trinitarians deny it. 

Propoſition VI. © Thence we infer, that true godhead belongs to our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt,” or that he has ſuch communion in the godhead of the Father, ſuch an oneneſs 
with the Father in the divine nature, as renders him juſtly capable of religious, or 
divine worſhip :- For if religious worſhip be a peculiar prerogative of the true God, 
and 7eſus Chriſt-has religious worſhip paid to him, he muſt alſo be the true God. 

Let us now conſider what the objectors have to ſay in oppoſition to theſe three laſt 
propoſitions. | 

The appellant and his brethren readily allow, that religious worſhip is, and ought 


do be paid to our Lord Feſus Chriſt ; he allows alſo, that during the days of the old 


teſtament religious worſhip was abſolutely forbidden to be given to any creature, 
page 123. margin. He ſeems hereby to allow what I have propoſed as the meaning 
of the firſt command, viz. . That there ſhould be no other object of religious wor- 
ſhip but the Lord Jebovab, the one God of Jae! *.” But then he will not allow 

Vor. VI. X x x | wad i 


That this is the true meaning of the firſt command, is evident from many places of ſcripture; for 

v hereſoeyer men ſet up any other object of worſhip, it is called in ſcripture language the ſetting up idols, 
or other gods,” even though theſe idols were only deſigned to be the objects of mediate or 9 — 
| worſhip; 
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day which the jews were required to keep as their ſabbath,” page 125. 


dinate as well as ſupreme, beſide the one Jebovab, the Lord God of the jews: Nor 


* 
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the inference, © That therefore Feſus Chriſt is the true God:“ For if God ſignifies an 
object of worſhip, he ſuppoſes the firſt command is ſo far repealed under the goſpel, 
as to admit another, even an inferior object of worſhip, viz. our Lord 7eſus Cbriſ, 
as the fourth command in the decalogue is repealed, fo far as concerns that ſeventh 


Here the appellant ſpeaks his ſentiments with freedom, in plain language, and 
confeſſes the neceſſity he is driven to, of ſuppoſing the firſt commandment to be in 
part repealed. He ſeems to be conſcious that theſe words, © Thou ſhalt have no other 
gods, no other Elohim before me,” exclude all other gods, both inferior and ſubor- 


can he account any other way for the worſhip of Chriſt, as an inferior god, but by 
repealing in part the firſt commandment. Now to prove that the firſt command is 
not repealed, neither in whole nor in part“, I give theſe ſix reaſons. | 
Reaſon I. The very grounds upon which this antient command, of worſhipping 
one God only, and the prohibition of other gods, is founded, abide the fame under 
the goſpel; and the reaſons by which it was inforced under the old teſtament, ſeem 
to remain the fame under the new, viz. his being the one God, the one Jehovah, 
the eternal, the almighty, the Creator of all things, his jealouſy of his own ho- 
nour, his deliverance of his people from bondage, his being the author of the ſalva- 
tion of his people, and his ſovereign authority over them, with his alſufficiency for 
their help and happineſs. Now, is not God the ſame only Lord God, and one Je- 
ho vab, the ſame eternal, almighty, and Creator of all things? Is not God as jealous 
of his own honour under the goſpel, as he was under the 3 Is he not that being 
who has delivered his people from ſpiritual bondage, which was typified by the land 
of Egypt? ls he not the ſame one God under the new teſtament which he was under 
the old? Is he not that God upon whom his people as much depend for deliverance and 
ſalvation? And therefore to admit another God under the new teſtament to be the 
proper object of worſhip, ſeems to be as inconſiſtent with the unity, the holy jealou- 
y, and the alſufficiency of God, under the goſpel, as it was in the days of judaiſm. 
There are alſo ſeveral other expreſſions of the prophet Jaiab, and the other pro- 
phets, wherein God aſſerts his own unity, his own peculiar 2 and right to 
religious worſhip, in oppoſition to all other gods, or other objects of worſhip, not only 
becauſe he alone is the Creator of all things, but he alone is omnipreſent, he alone 
knows all future things from the beginning; he alone is the maker and redeemer of. 
Heael; he is the firſt and the laſt, &c, Now the one true God has the ſame. reaſons 
to maintain his divine prerogative, and ſole right to religious worſhip under the gol- 
pg ; he lone is the omnipreſent, the omniſcient God, the maker and ſaviour of 
18 people. . No 4 20; 4 
; It it be objected here, that Chriſt is alſo.repreſented as the Creator of all things, 
the maker and ſaviour of his people, &c. and therefore he . object of 
worſhip too, we readily allow it; becauſe we ſuppoſe him td be one God . nn 
4 | . 1 | 2 
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worſhip; nay, though ; mediums of worſhipping the trug God j. ſo Feroboam's calves are 
ealled —— * ps N lf — CY} images are: called v9 Gen. xxxi. 30. 
which were probably the houſhoſd gods of the family, Jeſbua xxiv. 2. Though by theſe Fereboam, = 
bor and Laban, might ultimately worſhip the true God, as Gen. xxxi. 49, 53. Whatever was _ a 
with religious worſhip, in ſcripture ſenſe is called God, and therefore in way langgage every thing bu 
F ehowah, or the true and ſupreme God, is excluded from ſuch worſhip by t firſt commandment. a 
| ® I ſee not, indeed, how it is poſſible for this firſt command to be repealed in any part, unleſs it be che, I 
repealed ;. for the form of it is negative, and thus it excludes any other god or gods whatſoever: NOW] 
any other god be admitted under the new teſlament, I think. the whole command 18 repealed. 
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Father, and therefore the antient titles and characters of godhead belong to him, and 
render him py cy_ of religious worſhip. 

Reaſon I. f Chriſt or his apoſtles taught the jews the worſhip of any other god, 
or gods, peſide Zebovah, the God of 1/rael, I queſtion whether all their miracles, and 
their profeſſed commiſſion from heaven, could ever have juſtly gained them any cre- 
dit with the jews ; whether they ought not to have been rejected by the law of God, 
according to that ſolemn declaration of God to Jrael, and that univerſal rule which 
he gave them by which to examine and try all their ſucceeding prophets, Deut. xiii. 
1—5. If there ariſe among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth 
thee a ſign or a wonder, and the ſign or the wonder cometh to paſs, whereof he ſpake 
unto thee, ſaying, let us go after other gods, which thou haſt not known, and let us 
ſerve them; thou ſhalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer 
of dreams: for the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether you love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and with all your foul : And that prophet, or that 
dreamer of dreams, ſhall be put to death, becauſe he hath ſpoken to turn you away 
from the Lord your God.” 

If it ſhould be ſaid here, that the reaſon why the offender is ſtoned, was not be- 
cauſe he led them to other gods, but becauſe he turned them away from the true 
God : I anſwer, that there is nothing of this kind mentioned in the deſcription of 
the crime, Viz. a turning them away from the true God, but it is only brought in 
at the end of the law, to ſhew the malignity of the crime itſelf, and to make it ap- 
pear, that the teaching them to worſhip other gods, would be interpreted by the 
true God as a rejection of himſelf. And this is plain in ſeveral inſtances, when the 
jews worſhipped other gods and retained the worſhip of the true God ſtill, yet they 
are charged with turning away from the Lord their God. 

Upon this 1 therefore, that Chriſt or his apoſtles taught the jews to wor- 
ſhip another god, or gods, which they had not before known, I would ſpeak it 
with holy fear and caution, does there not ſeem to be a divine command to put 
them to death, whatſoever ſigns or wonders they produced to vindicate their 
commiſſion? And thus, if they ſet up our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whom the appellant 
allows to be called God in an inferior ſenſe, and propoſed him as another god, ano- 
ther object of religious worſhip, did they not hereby ſap the foundations of all their 
own pretences to a divine commiſſion, and ſeem to give the jews, their countrymen, 
a right to ſtone them to death, according to their, own law ? And I humbly queſtion, 
whether all their-miracles could have been a ſufficient protection to them. 

Let it be conlidered further, that when the jews took up ſtones to ſtone our Sa- 
viour, they pronounced him worthy of death according to their law, for that“ he 
being a man made himſelf god,“ John x. 33. Whereas the words which our Saviour 
ſpake were theſe, © Land my Father are one,” verſe 30. He doth not deny himſelf 
to be God, which ſeemed very neceſſary to be done at ſuch an important juncture as 
this, if he had not been the true God, nor doth he declare himſelf to be a God dif- 
ferent from the Father, which might have given the jews a juſter pretence to ſtone 
him; but his words are, I and my Father are one,” which repreſent him to be the 
lame God as the Father,. or to be God by virtue of ſome perſonal oneneſs with the 
godhead of the Father. | . 

Nor can I conceive how any thing elſe but the ſuppoſition of this doctrine could 
have ſo honourabl — our Saviour's conduct at this juncture, and at the 
lame time have taken away all juſt pretence from the jews for attempting to ſtone 
him, Since he did not preach up another God, his miraculous works obliged them 
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to believe all that he ſaid, and to theſe mighty works he appeals, verſe 32. Where- 
as, it he had preached up himſelf as another god, that jewiſh law ſeems to ſtand in 
torce againſt him notwithſtanding his miracles. 

I confeſs this thought has ſomething in it very ſolemn and awful; it carries, in 
my eſteem, very great weight with it, and confirms me in the belief, that Jeſus 
Chriſt has communion in the godhead of the Father, and is in a proper ſenſe the {ame 
God; otherwiſe I cannot fee how he could be made an object of religious worſhip : 
For if he be God only in an inferior ſenſe, then he is another god, and ſeems hereby 
to lie expoſed to the condemnation of this ſacred rule in Deuteronomy ; this divine teſt 
of future prophets which Jehovah gave to 1/rael by the mouth of Moſes. The learned 
doctor Weterland is ſo poſitive on this head, that he aſſerts, © The worſhip of the 
ſame one God, excluſive of all others, is for ever made unchangeable by this text.” 
* Firſt defence of the queries,” page 231. | 

If it ſhould be objected by an arian here, That this, and all other prohibitions un- 
der the old teſtament, to worſhip any other god, muſt be conſtrued with a particu- 


lar relation to thoſe falſe gods and idols of the heathen nations of which che iets were 


in danger; but it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that God ever deſigned by ſuch language to 
exclude from religious worſhip ſo glorious a being as his own Son, who can hardly 
be called a creature, though he be a diſtinct being, produced by the will and power 
of God, and of a nature inferior to the Father ? 

Anſwer I. The language of this prohibition is very general, it excludes all Elohim, 
God, or gods, which thou haſt not known. Now it does not appear from ſcripture, 
that the jews knew any true god beſides the God of Abraham, 1/aac and Jacob, their 
only Fehovah : So that the word plainly excluding all gods that they had not known, 
ſ-ems for ever to exclude Chriſt from their worſhip, it he be not the ſame God with 
Jehovah, the God of Abraham, whom the jews knew. 

Anſwer II. How could the jervs ever imagine that there was ſuch a limitation in- 


tended and implied in the general prohibition, when there is not any intimation of 


it in the books of Moſes; nor, indeed, in any of the prophets? And ſince Jeſus Chrift, 


in the arian ſenſe, was an unknown god to them, how could they ever come to the 
knowledge of him, or be aſſured that he is ſo glorious a being as the Son of God, 
and that he is appointed by the Father to be called God, and to be worſhipped, ex- 
cept by the divine tokens of prophecy and miracle? How ſhould they ever know that 
this ſuppoſed limitation of the general and ſolemn prohibition of worſhip did not reach 
to exclude this perſon, but by ſome ſuch divine teſtimonies ? No the force of theſe 
very divine teſtimonies, miracle and prophecy, ſeem to be enervated and precluded 
in this ſingle caſe, viz. the receiving any other god, or having any other object of 
worſhip. In all other caſes, as Grotius well obſerves, * de veritate religionis chriſti- 
anz,” prophecy and miracle were conſtituted the criteria of an inſpired perſon, and 
the jews were bound to receive him; but in this one caſe of worſhipping another god, 
theſe criteria were excluded by this very law or ſtatute : So that this law of having 
no other god ſeems to be confirmed to the jews for ever. 8 f 

If the objector ſhould perſiſt and ſay, that * there are intimations given us in the 
old teſtament that the Me/fah muſt be worſhipped, when he comes, and or gt 
fore the jews would not be ſo much ſurprized at the propoſal of another object ot 
worſhip in the days of the Maſiab.“ To this I anſwer two ways; 


Anſwer I. This ſeems to be a begging the queſtion, and taking it for — | 
that the Maſiab is not the one true God in any fenſe, which is the preſent matter 0 


debate. 4 4 ; II. It 
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Anſwer IT. It ſhould be obſerved, that in moſt of thoſe places, wherein it is foretold 
that the Metab ſhould be worſhipped with religious worſhip, his godhead is alſo inti- 
mated, Pſal. xcvii. 1. Fehovab reigneth, let the earth rejoyce;“ verſe 6. © All the 
people ſee his glory; verſe 7. © confounded be they that boaſt themſelves of idols: 
Worſhip him all ye gods, or angels :” Which verſe is applied to Chrift, Hes. i. 6. 
So P/al. ci. 15. where the kingdom of the Meſſiah is foretold, the gentiles ſhall fear 
the name of the Lord ;” verſe 22. The people are gathered together, and the king- 
doms to ſerve the Lord; verſes 24, 23. Fhou haſt laid the foundations of the 
earth,” &c, Which is alſo applied to Chriſt, Heb. i. 10. So P/al. xlv. 6. Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever;“ verſe 11. © He is thy Lord, and worſhip 
thou him ;” which is alſo applied to Chriſt in the ſame place. So again, Ja. viii. 13, 
14: »Sanctify the Lord of hoſts himſelf, and let him be your fear and dread, and 
he ſhall be for a ſanctuary; but for a ſtone of ſtumbling, and a rock of offence;“ 
which compared with Jai. xxviii. 16. 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7. Rom. ix. 33. Matth. xxi. 44, 
&c, ſhew that this is ſpoken of the Meſſiah : And ſeveral other ſcriptures might be 
cited to the ſame purpoſe. So that ſtill it ſeems to be the indwelling or united god- 
head, which is worſhipped in the Metab, and which gives the Metab, in his com- 
plex perſon, a right to religious worſhip, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

Reaſon III. Our bleſſed Saviour, in the beginning of his miniſtry, was tempted 
by the devil, to fall down and worſhip him; upon which occaſion our Lord con- 
firms the firſt commandment, and repeats and cites the words of the moſaic law, 


nal Gd. 
| anſwer, that as all inferior and ſubordinate “ worſhip, of any mere inferior or 
tubordinate beings,” is acknowledged to be excluded under the old teſtament, by 
the maſaic law, ſo our Saviour's citation and repetition of it there, does moſt ex- 
preſsly and directly exclude mere creatures from ſubordinate worſhip as well as ſu- 
preme : For the devil does not tempt him to pay ſupreme worſhip to himſelf, ſince 
4 he acknowledges that he is not the maker, nor ſupreme poſſeſſor of the king- 
doms of the world; but he ſays only that theſe were delivered into his hands, and 
| therefore he was capable of beſtowing them upon Chriſt. As he therefore was but a 
ubordinate poſſeſſor, he could demand but ſubordinate worſhip, which our Lord 
borbids by a citation out of the moſeic law, Luke iv. 856, 7 8. 
Now in diſputes on this fubject, and this text, the unitarians ſeem to have found 
out but theſe two refuges, for which they have any colour or pretence. 
1. That notwithſtanding the devil's own expreſſion, that he received his kingdoms 
and powers from another hand, and that they were not originally his own, by ſu- 
| preme 
* When I ſpeak of ſupreme and ſubordinate worſhip in this place, I would be urderſtood with reſpect 
tothe proper foundation of worſhip, and not with regard to the modes of worſhip, the motives, deſigns, 
particular forms of addreſs; for in the ninth propoſition I have ſhewn, that theſe may poſſibly be me- 


ate or ſubordinate, even when God is worthipped under ſome ſubordinate character, though the foug- 
Gaticn of worihip is always ſupreme or proper divinity 3. and thither I refer the reader. See page 447—.; 52. 
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-preme right, yet that he was ſo impudent and unreaſonable in the ſame breath to 
deſire divine worſhip. To which I anſwer, that as impudent and unreaſonable a; 
his requeſts may be at ſome times, yet in this place, the wnitarians have no manner 
of proof that he requeſted ſupreme worſhip z and there is a rational probability of the 
contrary. It is moſt likely, that he defired ſuch worſhip as the heathens were wont 
to pay to any of their deities, beſides the ſupreme, that is, thoſe deities into whoſe 


hands their ſupreme God had delivered the government of particular parts of the 


creation. . 

2. It is pretended that Chriſt's prohibition of worſhipping any thing beſides the 
true God at this time of his temptatian, was of no force after his own exaltation; and 
though God only was to be worſhipped at that time, yet in three or four years after- 
wards Jeſus Chriſt alſo being exalted, might have religious worſhip paid to him, 

though he were but an inferior being. 

To this it is anſwered, that our bleſſed Lord not only now, but afterwards, 
preaches the ſame doctrine; he takes other occaſions, in the courſe of his miniſtry, 
to confirm that ſolid foundation of all religion, © that there is but one God, one ob- 
ject of worſhip :” Now if he himſelf, or his apoſtles immediately after his reſurrection, 
had been appointed to ſet up the worſhip of himſelf as a mere inferior being, and ano- 
ther god, it is not to be ſuppoſed that our Lord Jeſus ſhould have introduced his own 
3 upon earth with ſo ſacred a confirmation of the one only object of worſhip, 
in his — — the temptation of the devil: Nor can we think he would have taken 
frequent occaſion to maintain that doctrine and practice inviolable, and that without 
the leaſt hint of any repeal of it. 

So very important and conſiderable a change of religion as this, which repeals the 
firſt commandment, and admits another god to be owned and worſhipped, would 
certainly have required a very particular and expreſs account of it to be given to the 
jeus, and much labour to be ſpent in perſuading them of the change of this great 
and fundamental article of their faith and practice, Hear, O Vrael, the Lord thy 
God is one Lord, thou ſhalt have no God beſides him.“ 

Here if it be ſaid, Chrift gave ſome intimations of a repeal of it when he ſpeaks of 
his own future worſhip, and told them, that all men muſt honour the Son, as they 
honour the Father.“ Jobn v. 22. Let us remember alſo, that he gave frequent in- 
timations of his own communion in the godhead : For he ſaid, I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me; I and my Father are one; Jabn xiv. 10, 11. x. 30. and thus 
the firſt command abides in it's full force till. | 


Reaſon IV. That religious worſhip. is the peculiar prerogative of God alone under 


the new teſtament, as well as under the old, is further proved by the continuance of 


this precept in force aſter the reſurrection and exaltation of Chriſt as well as before: 


For the apoſtle John was twice going to worſhip the angel, Rev. xix. 10. and * 
8, 9. the angel refuſed the worſhip both times, and ſaid, “ See thou yo eK 
am thy fellow ſervant, worſhip God; which muſt neceſſarily ſignify worſhip 


; ; iſe d not 
alone, or that God only is the proper object of thy worſhip, otherwiſe it coul 
exclude the worſhip of an angel. Now if God alone was to be worſhipped after the 


; 4 
full glorification of Cbriſt, when God had appointed every knee to bow to him, af 
Che he was known and adored by the church as a proper object of worſhip, _ 
it is a very plain conſequence that Chriſt is God; that he has a glorious _ — 
in the divine nature with the one true God, the God of Iſrael, who was the only p 
per object of worſhip under the old teſtament, and is the ſame under the new. 
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Whether St. John miſtook this angel for Chriſt himſelf, or whether he might un- 
cautiouſly, and on a ſudden, attempt to pay too ſublime a reſpect and honour to a: 
mere angel, is much the ſame to my argument; for the angel forbids this honour to 
be done to himſelf, as being due to God alone; and this being the reaſon of his re- 
ated prohibition, the ſame reaſon would alſo exclude Feſus Chriſt from worſhip, if 
e were not true God. And, perhaps, this redoubled occurrence and prohibition. 
might be placed in the end of ſcripture, by divine providence, to let us ſee, that 
from the beginning of the bible to the end of it, God alone is intitled to religious. 

worſhip. | 

bake V. The jews had learned from the old teſtament, the worſhip of one true: 
God and him only; and there is ſcarce any command more frequently renewed, or 
guarded with more awful ſanctions, and more terrible examples of the wrath of God 
againſt the breakers of it: Now if Chriſt or his apoſtles had ſo much as pretended 
any repeal of this law, the jews would have had a moſt public and glorious pretence 
againſt chriſtianity. The doctrine of the worſhip of Cbriſt as a mere creature, would 
have raiſed in the heart of every jew one of the moſt unconquerable prejudices againſt 
the goſpel. Since the time that they ſmarted ſo ſeverely in Babylon by a captivity of 
ſeventy years for their idolatries, they have been always obſerved to have the utmoſt. 
averſion to every appearance of idolatry, or the worſhip of any thing beſide the one 
true God: St. Paul teſtifies thus of his countrymen, Rom. ii. 17, 22. © Thou art 
called a jew, and abhorreſt idols.” Now if the crucifixion of the Meſſiah was a ſtum- 
bling block to the jews, which many of them could not get over, the worſhip of 
a man, an exalted creature, would, in all probability, have been a much greater 
ſtumbling-block and impediment of their belief of the goſpel. Their averſion to a. 
crucified Meffiab aroſe only from their own fooliſh traditions and pre-conceived er- 
tors; but their averſion to the worſhip of a. man is patronized by all their ſacred: 
writings, for they could hardly read any part of their bible but they found ſome pre- 
cept, threatening, or divine judgment recorded, againſt worſhipping any creature, or 
receiving any other god. | | | 

It is evident in the writings of the apoſtles, that Jeſus Chrift is ſeveral times called. 
God, and that he is worſhipped. Now if he has not the ſame godhead with the God 
of the jews, then he is another god, another object of worſhip ; and when the jews 
had ſmarted ſo terribly in all former ages for their worſhipping any beſide their own 
true God, and for their breach of the firſt commandment, it would appear like an. 
immoveable and everlaſting bar againſt their acceptance of the religion of Chriſt, if 
they had been told, that this firſt commandment was now in ſome meaſure repealed, . 
and that they muſt now admit of another god, even the man Jeſus, and pay him re- 
lgious worſhip, though he were but a creature. 
Shall it be objected. here, that there were ſeveral parts of their religion repealed, 
namely, all their ceremonial law, which they ſeemed to be as fond of as of any: 
ning , _ religion; and why might they not ſubmit to a repeal of the firſt com- 
mand allo ! 
But it may be anſwered, That there was ſufficient evidence given of the repeal of 
the ceremonial law, by diſcovering to them, that all theſe were but ſhadows of the 
promiled bleſſings of the Maſſab; and conſequently when the ſubſtance and glory of 
their religion appears in the reign of their expected Maſſiab, it is neceſſary that tlie 
ſdows ſhould vaniſh and diſappear. So St. Paul argues in his epiſtle to the jews 
or bebrews, Even their ſabbath itſelf in the jewiſp forms of it, was a type of the 
bleſſed reſt under the goſpel, and of the final reſt in Heaven, as the apoſtle. proves in. 

l the 
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the fourth chapter of that epiſtle, as well as in Col. ii. 16, 17. But there is not the 
leaſt intimation that the firſt commandment had any thing in it ceremonial or typi. 
ca] ; nor can any ſuch reaſon be given why that ſhould ever ſuffer a repeal. 

I add further, That the apoſtle not only gives a reaſon for it, but I think he de. 
.clares in very plain language, that their laws of ceremonies are repealed in the epiſtles 
to the Galatians and Coloffians, as well as the Hebrews ; at leaſt ſo far as not to be ne- 
ceflary : And I am well aſſured, that if the firſt command were to have ſuffered ſuch 
a repeal, and to have admitted another god, there would have been as much, or 
more need of plain and expreſs declarations of it by inſpired men, becauſe there ſeems 

to be ſo much more of natural reaſon for the continuance of this command, than 
there is, or can be, for any part of the ceremonial law. | 

It will be further enquired, © Then how came any of the jews ever to be perſuaded 

to receive chriſtianity, and to worſhip Chriſt whom they knew to be a man, if they 
had ſuch an utter averſion to every ſhadow of idolatry, and the worſhip of any thing 
beſide the God of Abraham, their own true and only God?” 

The anſwer is obvious here, for the apoſtles did not in their very firſt preaching 
require of them the religious worſhip of Chriſt, but by degrees led them into it. They 
firſt preached up the peculiar and extraordinary preſence of God with the man J, 
whereby he wrought miracles, as is evident, As ii. 22. and Adds x. 38. God was 
with him.” Then they taught by degrees, that the . fulneſs of the godhead dwelt 
in him bodily,” as Col. ii. 9. That the union betwixt the true God and the man 
Jeſus was ſo great, as that the actions and ſufferings of Chriſt were attributed to God, 
that God redeemed the church with his own bloud,” As xx. 28. That Chriſt was 
ſo far one with the true God, as that upon this account he is called * God manifeſt in 
the fleſh, God over all bleſſed for ever,” i Tim. iii. 16. and Rom: ix. 5. Thus the 
Jews themſelves might be led to the worſhip of Jeſus Chriſt by the diſcovery of the 
ſame godhead dwelling in him, and united to him, whom they and their fathers 
were taught to worſhip by the law of Moſes. Jeſus Chriſt is the ſame God, or Jebo- 
vab, but now dwelling in fleſh; and this they might prove out of many of their own 

rophets. | 

f Reaſon VI. As the doctrine of worſhipping another, an inferior god, would have 
been a juſt ſtumbling block to the jews againſt receiving chriſtianity, ſo it might 
have been fairly objected by the gentiles againſt the preaching of the apoſtles, when 
in their miniſtry they demoliſhed the heathen gods and heroes. . 

The bleſſed apoſtles made it their buſineſs, every where to inculcate the doctrine 

of the one true God, to call the heathens away from the worſhip of all their inferior 
deities, the fouls of all their departed heroes, and all ſuch as © are not God by na- 
ture,” Adds xiv. 15. and xvii. 24. Gal. iv. 8. that they might no longer © ſerve thoſe 


who by nature are no gods.” Now, how could they expect ſucceſs in their reaſon- ö 


ings with the heathens on this ſubject, if they introduced Jeſus Chriſt as another god, 
as an inferior god, as one who by nature was no god, and propoſed him to be their 
god, or the object of their worſhip, merely by the appointment of the ſupreme God: 
Would not this look like building again the things which they had deſtroyed, it J eſis 


Chriſt had no ſuch communion in the natural ſupreme and eternal godhead, as might al 1 
render him a e, capable object of their religious worſhip, according to the ge- 


neral dictate of ſcripture, that we muſt worſhip God alone? Would not this have 

a tendency to eſtabliſh their old ſuperſtition and polytheiſm rather than deſtroy : 
Let us ſuppoſe St. Paul had been jult preaching up the unity of the true oe ox 3 

the Athenians, or Corinthians, and forbidding them to worſhip any of theſe. inet f 


gods, : 
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gods, and the ſouls of departed heroes; let us ſuppoſe that he had fixed their faith 
upon the one true God, and appropriated their worſhip to him; and ſuppoſe in a 
little time after, he ſhould teach them to call upon the name of the Lord Jeſus, 
which doubtleſs he did to all his diſciples, for the chriſtians were generally known 
by this character, viz, “ All that call upon the name of the Lord Jeſus,” 1 Cor. i. 2. 
What would the heathens ſay ? „Did you not lately teach us the worſhip of the one 
true God, and bid us renounce our ſeveral departed heroes and inferior deities, and 
all other gods whatſoever? And are you already bringing in your departed hero 
Chriſt for a new inferior god * us?“ I know not how the apoſtle could readily 
and clearly give a plain and ſatisfactory anſwer to them upon the arian principle. 
But if he ſhould tell them Jeſus Chriſt is not another god, for this man Jeſus has 
the fulneſs of the true godhead dwelling in him, he is united to the one true God, 
and thereby becomes one with God, and upon this account may juſtly be worſhip- 
ped. Such an anſwer of the apoſtle would ſtop their accuſation, would make his 
own doctrine conſiſtent with "elf, would maintain the unity of the true God, and 
juſtify his demolition of their inferior deities, 

I freely confeſs, that there is a real difference between the arian worſhip of Chri/?, 
and the heathen worſhip of their gods or heroes; becauſe theſe are either fictitious, 
or at beſt have no ſuch real power and authority as our Saviour is allowed to have 
even in the arian ſcheme, But it would be hard to make this difference appear to 
the heathen multitudes where the apoſtle preached ; for if Chriſt be ſuppoſed to have 
no ſuperior nature to his human ſoul and body, the gentiles would plead hard for 
their inferior gods and heroes, both as having an extenſive power in themſelves ſuited 
to their particular charge, and as being appointed by Jupiter their chief god, to per- 
form various J&yices for mankind, to exerciſe their deputed powers, and to receive 
inferior worſhip” Now it would be a tedious and difficult matter to convince the 
gentiles ofthe, real difference between their own heroes and the chriſtian hero; and 
it would he hard to make it appear to them, that the chriſtians inferior god had a 
much juſter title to worſhip than the heathen inferior gods, upon the ſuppoſition of 
having no God beſide him who made all things. And while the apoſtles continually 
inculcated this doctrine of the unity of God; and while the gentiles themſelves as well 
as the apoſtles called every thing Gop which they worſhipped, it would be very hard 
to prove to them, that Jeſus Chriſt, if he were a mere creature, had ſo much better 
pretence and claim to their worſhip than their own heroes had, without much labour 
of diſtinctions far above the reach of the multitudes ; whereas the adorableneſs of Chriſt, 
on the a&gount of the ſupreme indwelling godhead, ſets all things right with eaſe 
= plainneſß: He muſt be worſhipped as ſupreme God, for he is one with God 
upreme. | 

Indeed the appellant exclaims againſt this ſort of reaſoning. Would it not 
grieve one, ſays he, if it may not move one's indignation, to ſee chriſtians repreſent- 
ing the worſhip of Chriſt, the only true and proper worſhip which the goſpel directs 
us to pay unto him, as little better than heatheniſh idolatry ; and thus in effect mak 
ing the bleſſed Jeſus no better than an idol?“ „ Appeal,” page 128. 

Surely the appellant muſt needs know, that I am not ſingular in this reaſoning ; 
and that this is no new charge againſt his doctrine; doctor Cudworth in his . intellee- 
cual ſyſtem,” doctor Waterland in his defence of the queries,” doctor Smallbroke 
in his two ſermons againſt arianiſm, and others, concur with the fathers writing on 
this ſubject, to charge the arians with a reſtoration of idolatry, and ſupport of polyrhe- 
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Ie, like that of the pagans, when they call Jeſus Chriſt a mere creature, and yet pay 
him religious worſhip. „ 

And truly, if this argument move grief and indignation, it will fall heavy on the 
arian ſcheme, and not on my argument: For it is that ſcheme which repreſents the 
bleſſed Ze/#s as an inferior god, and thus brings him too near to the rank of thoſe in- 
ferior gods or heroes in the ſenſe of the heathens; whereas the ſcripture places him 
in a vallly ſuperior character, as God over all bleſſed for ever, and as one with God 
the Father; and though I believe from my heart, that ſeveral of theſe writers have 
a ſacred and profound reverence for the bleſſed Fe/us, and adore, and love, and truſt 
in him, yet this inferior or figurative godhead, which is all they uſually allow him; 
and upon which they build his worſhip, ſeems to bring him down too near to thoſe 
ideas and characters which the heathens attributed to their inferior gods. I am well 
perſuaded, that theſe gentlemen abhor the thought of ſuck indignity offered to our 
bleſſed Lord, but their opinion ſeems to draw ſuch conſequences after it, and it is 
neither unfair nor unfriendly to give them a hint of it. 

To conclude this part of the argument, to prove the everlaſting obligation of this 
command, to worſhip God only, I beg leave to tranſcribe a few lines from Mr. Bayſe, 
in his excellent “ vindication of the true deity of our bleſſed Saviour,” page 142. 
edition the third. Upon the whole, the opinion and practice of the unitarians plainly 
re · advances that creature worſhip, which is one great deſign of the chriſtian religion 
to overturn and aboliſh, It undermines that grand article of the everlaſting goſpel 
that was to be preached to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people; fear 
God, and give glory to him, for the hour of his judgment is come, and worthip him 
that made heaven and earth, and the ſea, and the fountains of waters,? Rev. xiv. 6, 
7. And this it does by ſetting up as an object of religious worſhip a creature, to whom 
neither the divine perfections nor works belong.“ ws 

Thus I have confirmed this argument for the divinity of Chriſt, which is drawn 
from religious worſhip paid to him, by anſwering the objection which ſuppoſes reli- 

gious worſhip not forbidden to a creature under the new teſtament, og it was un- 
der the old: And I think it is made pretty evident, that the ſame prohibition ſtands 
{ill in force under the new teſtament, and that the firſt command obliges chriſtians 
as well as jews, viz. ** Thou ſhalt have no other gods before me:“ And therefore if 
Chriſt is a God, or an object of religious worſhip, though he be another perſon, yet he 
is not another God, but one and the ſame God with the Father, or the God of Hrael, 
for we muſt have no other God but the God of Iſrael, we muſt not have two Gods. 

A ſecond objection which is uſed by the refiners of the arian ſcheme, againſt the 
appropriating all religious worſhip to God alone, is, that . this doctrine abſolutely 
precludes God himſelf from all right of appointing any perſon to be adored with any 
religious worſhip at all, whatſoever exalted ſtation he may be raiſed to in the divine 
oeconomy, unleſs he has true and eternal godhead in him, that Js, unleſs he has the | 
fame inherent and independent right to this worſhip as God the Father himſelf has. 

Anſwer. Suppoſe it be granted, that this doctrine does preclude it; but then let it 
be conſidered, it is God himſelf has precluded it in his own word, whence this our 
- doctrine is derived. I will not ſay, this is abſolutely precluded in the nature of 
things z but if God himſelf, in every part of his word, both in the old and new tefta- 
ment, has confined religious worſhip to himſelf as his own, prerogative ; and rather 
than let any mere creature be worſhipped, if he condeſcends him elf in the 2 of 
his Son, or in union with the man Chriſt Jeſus, to aſſume inferior characters, and 


tranſact inferior concerns in his own veconomical kingdom, ſurely there is _— 
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in this which is abſurd or unſcriptural. It rather makes a divine grandeur tun through 
all the tranſactions of God with the children of men; and there is no diſhonout 
done to the ſovereigntyof God, by precluding himſelf by his own counſels, and his own 
revelations, from exalting any mere creature to be the object of religious worſhip. |. 
Now, that God has precluded all the mere created beings, even of the inviſible 
world, from this honour, ſeems naturally to be inferred from the care and ſolicitude 
which God has ſhewn in the old teſtament as well as in the new, to prevent angels 
ſrom receiving any religious worſhip from the children of men. And doctor Water- 
and offers moſt ingenious and probable reaſons for it. Defence” I. query XVI. 
page 231, 232. Suppoſe ſome exalted creatures could know, hear, and relieve our 
wants at any diſtance 4, ſuppoſe- they were appointed to bear ſome rule over us, and 
* we thought it proper to reſpect, worſhip, and adore them accordingly: 
« But God's thoughts are net our thoughts; he has entered an expreſs caveat and 
prohibition in the caſe. Poſſibly he may apprehend it to be more for his own glory, 
and more for our good, that our whole worſhip and ſervice be paid to him than a 
part only, Poſſibly he may know, ſuch is human infirmity, that if any part, or kind 
or degree, of religious worſhip, was permitted to be given to creatures, it might in- 
ſenſibly alienate our minds from the Creator; or eat out all our reverence and reſ- 
pet for God. Or, it may be, that while our acknowledgments are ordered to be 
paid to him, and to him alone, we may thereby be induced to live more in depen- 
dence on him; become more immediately united to him; and have the greater love 
and eſteem for him. He will not, perhaps, leave his favours in the hands, or in 
the diſpoſal of his creatures, leſt we ſhould forget whom we are principally obliged to; 
or left we ſhould imagine, that he is not always every where — to hear our pe- 
titions, and to anſwer them, according to his own good pleaſure. Theſe, or a thou- 
ſand better reaſons, infinite wiſdom may Have, for appropriating all acts of religious 
worſhip to God, It is ſufficient for us to know that he has done it: And of this, ho- 
ly ſctipture has given abundant proof.“ Thus that learned author. 1 
Wherefoever angels appear in ſcripture, both under the jeiſb and chriſtian oecono- 
my, you find them ſolicitous to forbid the worſhip of themſelves, unleſs where the 
angel of the 'c@venant, or the angel of God's preſence appeared, that is, the Maſiab, 
in whom was he name of God, and who affumed the titles of Zeboveh and the God 
of Irael, whom we generally believe to be the Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. Worſhjp- 
ping of angels is a thing utrerly forbidden, and yet if the angel of the. covenant was 
worſhipped, Fearnot-account for it any other way, but by ſuppoſing the angel who 
faid 1 am Fehoveh, was really Jehovah, the only true God, or had the fullneſs of the 
godhead dwelling in him; he was God manifeſt in the burning buſh, God maniteſt in 
the ſhechinab before he was God manifeſt in the fleſn. 
There is a hir &bjettion- which they bring againſt the doctrine of the worſhip of 
Chriſt, founded on his true and eternal godhead, and it is this, that the ſcripture ne- 
ver recommends ie v orſhip of Chriſt upon this account, nor is there any one inſtance 
where it appears that he was worſhipped as the ſupreme God: The ſcripture plainly 
putsit upon another foot, Viz.** becauſe the Father hath committed all judgment to him, 
therefore all men muſt honour him; becauſe God hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name;above ry we, that at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, &c. 
upon the account of his humiliation, and his obedience to death; becauſe God hath 
commanded, ſaying, Tet all the angels of God worſhip him; and; that the lamb is wor- 
thy to receive power and glory, &c. becauſe he was ſlain, and has redeemed us to 
Gol,” Nowif his godhead were the true foundation of religious worſhip, it is ſtrange, 
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ſay they, that this only foundation, this ſtanding, and eternal ground of all that religi- 
ous worſhip, which we are bound to give to Chriſt, ſhould be fo entirely overlooked 
in all the inſtances of it; and that the worſhip of him ſhould be always put upon 
another foot. Appeal,” page 128, 129. 2 
Anſwer I. I think it is not ſtrictly true, that the godhead of Chriſt is never men- 
tioned in ſcripture as the ground of his worſhip, P/al. xlv. 6. Thy throne O God, 
is for ever and ever.” And verſe 11. the Pſalmiſt addreſſes the church thus, «+ He is 
thy Lord, and worſhip thou him.” His godhead and his lordſhip are both mention- 
ed before the command of worſhip. See alſo P/a/. xcvii. 1, &c. Jebovab reign- 
eth, let the earth rejoice ; the hills melted like wax at the preſence of the Lord, at 
the preſence of the Lord of the whole earth. The heavens declare his righteouſneſs, 
and all the people fee his glory. Confounded be all they that ſerve graven images, 
worſhip him all ye gods.“ Now both theſe paſſages of ſcripture are applied to Chri/, 
Heb. i. 6, 8. When he bringeth his firſt begotten into the world he ſaith, let all the 
angels of God worſhip him:“ And unto the Son he ſaith, ** Thy.throne O God is 
for ever and ever.” See more in Pſal. cii. 15, 22, 24. 1/aiab viii. 13, 14, &c. as 
before, page 525. Thus you ſee Chrift is called Zebovab and God in thoſe very places 
where his worſhip is required. That text in Phil. ii. 9,—1 1. where the human nature 
of Chriſt ſeems to be taken into the complex object of worſhip, as I ſhall ſhew afterward, 
that very text is borrowed from Ja. xlv. 23. where God, the only true God, the juſt 
God and Saviour, is repreſented as the object of religious worſhip, and that upon 
the account of his godhead as well as of his ſalvation : And therefore it is the ſame 
godhead that may lay a juſt foundation for the worſhip of Chriſt in thoſe very places 
of ſcripture in the new teſtament, which require us to worſhip him as God-man, or 
mediator. | | F | 

See further, John v. 23. where all men are ordered to honour the Son even as 
they honour the Father.” There are ſome characters which ſeem to imply godhead 
united to man in the context, viz. having life in himſelf, raiſing the dead, doing 
whatſoever the Father doth, &c. And if the laſt verſes of Jude be a doxology given 
to Chriſt, he is there called the only wiſe God our Saviour, which is alufficient 
ground for ſuch a doxology. And I think the reaſons which I have formerly given 
for the proof of this expoſition, maintain a good degree” of ſtrengiſ fili notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid in oppoſition to it. AY *, Hz 

Anſwer II. As there are ſome ſcriptures under the old ament which demand 


the worſhip of God the Father on the account of his being the one the Hod, omni- 
ſcient, omnipotent, and the Creator of all hingss ſo there are other ſeriptures which 
demand the worſhip of him upon the account of the various benefits which he has 
beſtowed upon 1/ael, viz. becauſe he has brought them out of thalland of Eee and 
the houſe of bondage, becauſe he has delivered: and, ſayed them Thens-ther re- 
deemer and their king*. It is the divine nature that renders n 6 4 = 
S; a n a 14. 
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o go it is ſaid in the new teſtament, Rev. xix. 1, 2, ** Salvation, 4 and hond the Legs” 
God, for true and righteous are his judgments,” Rev. iv, I'T, Thou rt 0 Lord,. to — ory 
and honour, for thou haſt created all things.” n . 1 Mels, are 1 
ſons or motives given for the worſhip of the Father: Bat NA divinity ande as ehe round Mon of pra 
whatever particular operations may be aſſigned as the reaſons and motives of it. 80 C may k 0 P 
be worſhipped becauſe he is creator as well as judge, John i, 3. Jobs v. 24, 23. yet Bis divinity lies 
the bottom to ſupport it. | , Fenn 
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perly capable of religious worſhip according to the ſcripture, but his various be- 
nefits are ſtrong reaſons and obligations upon all mankind, and eſpecially upon his 
own people to worſhip him. Theſe benefits do not add a new foundation for his 
worſhip, but add new obligations upon creatures to pay him divine adoration. Theſe 
benefits do alſo determine and model the 2 forms and expreſſions of worſhip, 
paid to God the Father: He is to be worſhipped, becauſe he is God, but he is to be 
worſhippedin this or that form of addreſs, that is, as a deliverer, or ſaviour, &c. be- 
cauſe he reſcued and ſaved his people. 

In like manner, as there are ſome texts of ſcripture which repreſent our Lord Teſus 
Chriſt as God, and which in the ſame place require or demand religious worſhip for 
him, ſo there are other places which ſhew us the obligations that lie upon us to wor- 
ſhip Chriſt Zeſus, and reveal to us the particular forms and language of worſhip in 
which we ſhould addreſs him, viz. as thelamb that was ſlain and has redeemed us: 
as he that was obedient to the death, and died for us, and redeemed us to God with 
his bloud. Though it is his deity (till that renders him capable of religious adorati- 
on, yet ſome of the reaſons and motives why we worſhip him, are derived from what 
his human nature has done. 

It is a frequent thing with the ſcripture to repreſent our obligations to duty as de- 
rived from the benefits we receive; and to repreſent the object of our worſhip rather 
in his relation to us, and our dependence upon him, than in his own metaphyſical 
nature and incomprehenſible eſſence : And fince the ſcripture has dealt thus in re- 
lation to God the Father, and his worſhip, no wonder that it ſpeaks the ſame ſort of 
language with me to Jeſus Chriſt when he is revealed as the object of our 
worſhip. We praiſe God the Father, becauſe he has created us, P/al. c. 3, 4. and the 
Son, becauſe he redeemed us, Rev. v. 9,—13. | 
But that 1 may give the objection it's full weight and force, it may be replied 
here, That not only our obligation to worſhip Chriſt, but even his right to receive 
our worſhip, ſeems to be given him by the Father, upon the account of his humilia- 
tion and obedience to death; eſpecially in that famous ſcripture, Phil. ii. 7, 8, g. 
He took upon him the form of a ſervant; he was found in the likeneſs of men; he 
humbled himſelf and became obedient to death, even the death of the croſs : 
Wherefore God alſo. hath highly exalted him, and given him a name above every. 
name, that at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, &c.” | 
To this I anſwer, that in this paſſage the ſcripture ſeems to have a. peculiar refer- 
| ence to the exaltation of the human nature of Chriſt, to become part of the complex 
object of worſhip in union with the divine. Now this was a honour of which the 
man Jeſus ſeems utterly uncapable, according to ſcripture, had he not been united to 
God. I ſay therefore, this text ſpeaks of the worſhip of.Chrift as man in union with 
deity, and that not only becauſe of the . cigar of all religious worſhip to God, 
but the very language in which this worſhip of Cbriſt is expreſſed by the apoſtle, is 
taken from Ja. xlv. 23; where the true God or Jebovab aſſumes this worſhip ; and 
the citation of it by St. Paul, both here and in Rom. xiv. 10,—12. proves the godhead 
of Chyift, But when this man who is united to God, had thus humbled himſelf, then. 
the Father ordained him publicly to receive his proper ſhare of that religious hon- 
our which is paid to God-man, or God dwelling in human nature. Then he was 
exalted as God-man and mediator, to be adored by all men: He might be wor- 
ſhipped before as God in his divine robes, if I may ſo expreſs it, but now he muſt 
be worſhipped in his meditorial robes, in his garments of fleſh and bloud. The pub- 
| 5 Is 
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lic right of the man Jeſus to religious worſhip, as part of the“ complex perſon of 
the mediator, is here manifeſted to the world, as a reward of his fu rig This 
ſeems to be the preciſe meaning of the apoſtle in this place, as far às J am capable of 
penetrating into it. FF 4 
But the anſwer made to this preſent objection as well as to others drawn from 
* v. 22, 23. will derive further force and evidence from the following propo- 
itions. | | P | 

cn VII. The godhead of Chriſt hath aſſumed the man Feſtrs into an un- 
ſpeakable and moſt intimate union with it ſelf, which is generally calted a hypoſtati- 


« 


cal or perſonal union.” nr os Fr N | 
The ſcriptute ſeems to expreſs this in ſeveral places, as when ©bjf is called God 
manifeſt in the fleſh,” 1 Tim, iii. 16. when the Word, who wis God, is ſaid to be 
made fleſb,” Jolm i. 1, 14. He who was © of the ſeed of David after the fleſh, is over 
all God bleſſed for ever,” Rom. ix. 5. In him dwells all the fulnefs of the god- 
head bodily,” Col. ii. 9. Theſe ſcriptures have been ſufficiently explained, and this 
I confirmed fo far, that I thall not imploy myſelf any further in it here. 

ropoſition. VIII. The complete perſon of our Lord Jens Cbrit, or God man, 
is a proper and appointed object of the chrĩſtian· Worſhip. ?- 

Though the divinity of Cbriſt is the ſole foundation of thefe honours, yet when 
this divinity has put on human nature, and received it into a*perf6tial union with it 
ſelf, in order to become a proper mediator between God the Father and mankind, 
then the whole perſon God-man may receive the worſhip,” and ftatid intitled to the 
religious honour. | 5 arm 43 pep . 

I am ſo far from being ſingular in this ſentiment, that it might be eaſily ſhewn to 
be the opinion of a great part of our proteſtant writers. The name of Turretune is 
well known in the learned world: In his * inſtitutions of theology,“ Place xiv. 
queſtion 18. ſection 10. he determines © the human nature of Chr## to be the inſe- 
parable adjunct of the divine nature in the matter of adoration, and that it is adoret 
together with the Word. And in ſection 12. he allows the whole mediator or God- 
man to be adored, though the human nature be not the formal and terminative ob- 
ject of worſhip. Section 14. Adoration does not more torifound the two natures of 
Chriſt, and the honour due to them, than faith does; för as it regards Cbriſt, both 
God and man, diſtinctly in one perſon, ſo it attributes to Him actertling to both na- 
tures that which belongs to him. Section 15. Though the hütnan natute or fleſh of 
Chriſt is not adored by itſelf, or for itſelf, yet it is truly ſaid to be adored in the Word, 
with whom it is perſonally united. And in ſection 11. Though it is the deity alone 
that makes the perſon of God-man adorable, yet Chriſt as mediator muſt be adored, 
and various motives to worſhip him are drawn from his mediation - * 

Ma J 


* Some may complain that I ſpeak without caution here in ealling the man Jeſus a part of the 2 
perſon of our mediator, becauſe the godhead of Chi? is uſually deſcribed as a complete perſon, and — it 
man nature or man is reckoned only an adjun& or appendix to the ſecbnd perſon in the trie: _ hey 2 
attempt here to refute this correction, nor will I inſiſt upon the uſe of the word 2 part,“ i the he - . 
junct“ or * appendix” will Better ſerve the varidus deſigus of this doctrine. Vet it may not be amiſs - 2 
Mr. Baxter on this occaſion, in his paraphraſe on Col. i. 16, 17.“ „ The orthodox hold ow int 
bath only two natures in one perſon, the diyine and human. And of theſe the ſubtle philoſophers ſay, 


his human nature is no part f his perſon, but an adjunct, becauſe God cannot be a part. But others avoid 
this, as dangerous.” Thos you "4 in Mr. Baxte-'s Bpinion, ſome of the orthodox thiak it dangerous of 0 2n 
deny the human nature of Chriſt, to be à part of his berfent And Turrettine confeſſes it to a Fe '» 
the perſon of the mediator, though it is but an adjunct of the *« logos” or Word, or ſecond pe! 915 if. 1 

trinity.“ Inttitutionis theologiae loci xiii, queſtionis ſextae, et ſeptimae.” And after all, I think, MY 
pute would be a mere logomachy. | 
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Poctor Ocuan is of the ſame mind. See his . treatiſe of the perſon of Chriſt,” 
page 132. His divine nature is the proper formal object of our faith, but the in- 

tire perſon as God and man is the immediate ob ect of it; We believe in him be- 

cauſe he is God; but we believe in him as he is God and man in one perſon. Al 

of Chriſt is conſidered and glorified in this ating of faith on him, and the-benefits of 
his mediation are the ſpecial motives thereunto. . Page 322. The human nature of 
Chrift in his divine , and together with it, is the object of all divine adoration 

and worſhip. ' Reu. v. 13. All creatures whatever do for ever aſcribe - bleſſing, ho- 

nour, glory, and er unto the lamb, in the fame manner as unto him who 
ſits upan the throne.” But no other creature either is, or ever can be exalted 

into ſuch a condition of glory, as to be the object of any divine worſhip.” 

1 muſt confeſs there are ſame few writers that imagine it is the pure godhead of. 
Chriſt alone is the ſingle object of worſhip ; and they are afraid to allow the united 
human nature'to be conſidered as a part of the complex perſon worſhipped, leſt wor- 
ſhip ſhould ſeem to be given to any thing that is not God. I muſt own, that in treating 
mattets ſo ſublime we ought to be well upon our guard, leſt while we would pay juſt 
honour to the man Jeſus, we ſhould take away ſome of the juſt prerogatives of his 
godhead : But on the other hand, we mult learn what worſhip we ought to pay to 
Chriſt from the ſcripture itſelf, fince it is 4 matter of pure revelation; and I ſhould. 
not readily allow the man Jeſus to be taken into the complex object of worſhip, if the 
ſcripture itſelf did not ſeem to lead me to it, by the following conſiderations. 
Conſideration I. The worſhip of the complex perſon of our Lord Jeſus Chrift is 
. repreſented as an appointed worthip, and that * partly as a honour beſtowed upon 
him by the Father, by way of recompence for his ſufferings, Phil. ii. 9. There- 
fore God hath highly exalted him; and given him a name which is above every name.” 
Now the pure godhead of Chriſt never did or could ſuffer; that is and always was 
worthy of aur religious warſhip, had it never aſtumed human nature, had Chri/t ne- 
ver been obedient to the death, and never redeemed us. But the human nature may 
become part of the complex ohject of worfhip, by the appointment and gift of the 
Father, partly upon the account of it's fufferings. The man was firſt united to god- 
head with this very view and deſign, that he ſhould fuffer and die; and as his union 
to godhead renders him capable of religious honour, fo his ſufferings and death may 
be appointed in the counſels of God to lead the way to bis actual enjoyment of it, or 
to ſome higher degrees of it. | . . | | 

Conſideration II. It is the mediator Chriſt Jeſus who is worſhipped under his cha- 
rater as mediator. Now this office or character includes his human nature as well 
as his divine: Nay, it has a peculiar reſpect to his human nature, as St. Paul tells 
Timcthy, for there © is one God, and one mediator between God and man, the man 
Chrift Jeſus,” 1 Tim. ii. 5. The honour is paid to the © lamb that was ſlain, in the 
midſt ot the throne ;” and the heavenly ſpirits worſhip him becauſe he has fulfilled 
the office of a mediator, and © redeemed them to God with his bloud,” Rev. v. 9. 
The man Feſus is appointed the judge of the world,“ AA, xvii. 31. and © all men 
are therefore obliged to honour him as they honour the Father, becauſe he is the Son 
of man;” chat is, the Meigb, with a connotation of his manhood, -Jebn v. 23, 27. 
l | It. 


I uſe the word **partly® to ſhew, that the man Jes in union with godhead, might be appointed to 
be adored at his Ne te before, and yet he mig W a further claim to it Ninn 195 bis death 
and reſurrection, and thus it may be faid, *Therefore/God hath en exalted him,” Pil. ii. 9—1 1. even 
= Jeſus was beloved of God always, and yet he himſelf fays, * Therefore doth my Father laye me, becauſe 
tay down my life and take it again.“ Jobn x. 17. 
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It is as mediator we are to believe or truſtin him, and to call upon him: It is as God- 
man and mediator, that dying Stephen committed his ſoul to him, for he ſaw him with 
his eyes. Chriſt requires us to believe on him as the means, or method of obtainin 
falvation: Now it is not his puregodhead, but the perſon God-man who has purchaſed 
ſalvation, and who is exalted to beſtow it, and therefore we mult truſt in this perſon, 
and call upon him under this character as God- man. e 
Conſideration III. The very actions and ſufferings of his human nature are chief. 
ly mentioned in ſome of thoſe places where honour and worſhip are not only appoint- 
ed to him by the Father, but actually given him by the ſaints. When the apoſtle 
had deſcribed him as * man, the Son of man, or the ſecond Adam, Heb. ii. 9. he 
adds, We ſee Feſus who was made a little lower than the angels, for the ſufferings 
of death crowned with glory and honour;“ and accordingly this honour and this 
glory which he obtained by his death is paid in heaven, and ought to be paid him on 
earth. Heaven is full of this worſhip, and it is repreſented as given to the lamb by 
the whole creation, Rev. v. 13. and particularly by ſaints, and ſometimes by angels, 
verſes 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. Worthy is the lamb that was ſlain, to receive honour and 
power,” Kev. v. 13. To him that has loved us, and waſhed us—in his bloud, be 
glory and dominion for ever,“ Rev. i. 5, 6. Becauſe he was obedient to the death 
75 the croſs, therefore the Father has appointed that every knee ſhall bow to him,” 
il. u. 8, 9, 10. | 
Now if theſe three conſiderations are put together, they ſeem to give a ſufficient 
confirmation of the ſentiments of thoſe two great men, doctor Owen and profeſſor 
Turretline in this point, viz. That the whole complex perſon of Cbriſt both God and 
man, is the true object of our worſhip. | ROPE | 
Objection. But how can it be that the divine nature or godhead can be the only 
foundation of worſhip, and yet Jeſus Chriſt be worſhipped as a complex perſon God 
and man? Is not this an allowance of religious worſhip to be given to a creature zs 
well as to God?“ 
Anſwer. It is the complete perſon who is the proper object of worſhip; the man 
could never be worſhipped, if he were not alſo God. But when godhead aſſumes a 
creature into ſo near a union as to make one perſon with itſelf, the religious honour 
may be paid to the whole perſon, without allowing religious honour to be paid to any 
mere creature. This may be explained by an example or two, whereby we may 
learn that what belongs not to any ſingle nature in itſelf, may come to belong to it in 
union with another nature. | ne 
We may borrow one example from ſcripture, 1 John i. 1, 2, 3. © The word of 
God, the eternal life which was with the Father, is ſaid to be ſeen, and heard, and 
handled.” Now if we take this logos or word in any ſenſe whatſoever, it cer- 
tainly ſignifies a moſt exalted ſpiritual being, and in itſelf it is not capable of being 
| ſeen, being heard, being handled ; ſo a mere creature, conſidered in itſelf, is not ca- 
pable of religious worſhip. But when this * logos”! is united to fleſh and bloud, then 
it makes one complex perſon; and thus it is ſeen, it is heard, it is handled: So the 
man Jeſus being united to godhead makes one aal Ei. Ter and thus receives it 5 


ſhare of honour in the worſhip paid to the perſon of Chriſt. Yer ſtill the Ar 


® When I ſpeak in any of my writings of worſhipping that which is not God, and call it idolatry, I 
deſire to be . in this ente, vx. wen rer that which has not true godhead belonging to 8 1 
Jeaſt as a part of the compounded _ or perſon. For thou the human nature of ry. he not up 
yet it is worſhipped, not in and by itlelf, but in and with the divine, and as a part of the complex natui 
of the mediator. ü . X | PR | 
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teligious worſhip lies only in the godhead, to which the man Jeſus is united, even as 
the foundation of corporeal attributes, ſeeing, hearing, handling, lies only in fleſh 
and bloud; to which the logos” or divine Word is united. 

But there is another example or ſimilitude which perhaps comes nearer to the ſub- 
ject, and, I think, makes it evident beyond exception, how the divinity of Chri# 
may be the only foundation of religious worſhip, and yet the man Jeſus may be aſ- 
ſumed into a kind of partnerſhip. Let us ſurvey and compare it in theſe ſeveral ſuc - 
ceſſive views. 1. Suppoſe a human ſpirit, in the world of ſeparate ſpirits, had ſome 
intellectual excellencies above it's fellow ſpirits, it might receive human honours upon 
this account: So was the godhead of Jeſus Chriſt ſupreme in the inviſible world, and 
received religious honours. 2. Suppole this excellent human ſpirit aſſumed a beau- 
tiful and graceful body into union with itſelf, then this whole human perſcn might 
not only receive human honours upon the account of it's intellectual excellencies, but 
it might receive addreſſes of human honour, becauſe of it's beauty and graceful fi- 
gure or motion: So the godhead of Cbriſt having aſſumed the man Jeſus into union 
with itſelf, this whole perſon might not only receive religious honours upon the ac- 
count of it's divine perfections, but alſo on the account of the characters, graces, obe- 
dience, and ſufferings of the man Jeſus. Such honours are frequently paid to Chriſt 
in ſcripture, And yet further, as ſome of the particular forms of addreſs made to this 
ſuppoled whole human perſon, may be derived from ſome ſpecial properties, or graceful 
motions of the body ; ſo ſome of the particular forms of addreſs made to the whole 
perſon of Chriſt, are derived from the actions and ſufferings of his manhood. The 
ſcriptural examples of worſhip paid to Chriſt manifeſt this. 3. The geſtures of hu- 
man honour, ſuch as bowing the head or the knee, together with the acclamations or 
ſongs of human praiſe which are paid to this ſuppoſed human perſon, may be ſeen 
and heard with agreeable ſenſations by the human body as an animal, as well as no- 
ticed and accepted by the human ſpirit united to it : So the religious honours which 
are paid to Chriſt may be ſeen and heard, or known and obſerved by the man Jeſus 
with ſpecial ſatisfaction, as well as they are noticed and accepted by the indwelling 
godhead united to him. 4. Yet the beautiful and graceful body conſidered apart 
from the human ſoul, is not capable of human honours, even as the man Jeſus apart 
from the deity is not capable, according to ſcripture, of religious honours. 5. Theres 
fore the whole foundation of human honours paid to this united ſoul and body, this 
complex human perſon, lies in the intelligent nature, or the ſoul: So the whole 
foundation of religious honours paid, or payable, to this united God and man, this 


f- complex perſon of Chriſt, lies in the divine nature or godhead, though ſome ſpecial 
d reaſons, motives, and forms of addreſs may be borrowed from this human nature. 
* | know there may be a great deal of metaphyſical controverſy raiſed to perplex 
g this, or any other repreſentation of things: But if we will attend to this illuſtration, 
a I think it ſets the whole matter of the worſhip of Jeſus Chriſt, God - man, in a fair and 
en ealy light; and yet at the ſame time maintains the foundation of religious worſhip 
be payable to Chriſt to be laid in his divine nature. | 

s Now, if we conſider the worſhip of Chriſt as God - man and mediator in this man- 
of ner of repreſentation, it gives a natural and eaſy ſolution to many difficulties that 
us have been propoſed. | 7 

2 Particularly that objection derived from Jobn v. 22, 23. The Father has com- 
4 ” mitted all judgment to the Son, that all men might honour the Son, as they honour 
0d the Father,” Here ſome have ſaid, It were a moſt abſurd interpretation, that the 


Father has committed all judgment to my human nature, that men might honour 
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my divine nature; for the divine nature receives nothing hereby, and is adorable on 
a much higher reaſon wichout it. Certainly the ſame ſubject is intended to be ho- 
noured, which is inveſted with authority from God, viz. the Son of man.“ 
Anſwer. This is granted, that it is the ſame ſubject receives authority and re- 
ceives honour ; and it is no abſurd interpretation to ſay, the Father has committed 
all judgment to my human nature being united to the divine, which union makes me 
capable of this office, that men might honour my. human nature in union with the 


divine, which union renders the whole complex perſon capable of this honour or ado- 


ration. Though this objection might alſo be anſwered another way, as doctor Ma- 
terlaud, « defence II. query 16. page 381. Chriſt is not worſhipped becauſe God 
committed judgment to him, but God committed it to him for this p ſe, that men 
might know the divinity of his perſon, and thereupon worſhip him. > Bar in this ſo- 
lution of the difficulty, both the office and the worſhip ſeem to be attributed alone to 
the divine nature of Chriſt, and therefore I rather chuſe the former ſolution. 
A further inquiry will arife here, Whether the human nature of Cbriſt ſhares in 
the divine honours that are paid to his perſon. | 
Anſwer. Divine honour or worſhip may ſignify, either honour paid to a divine 
perſon, or elſe an acknowledgment of divine ſions In the firſt ſenſe the hu- 
man nature may ſhare- in divine worſhip, inthe ſecond it cannot ſo properly. But, 
To anſwer this more — us remember that the religious honoprs 
which are paid to the perſon af Cbriſt, may be conſidered either as che aſeription of 
divine ions and operations to him, or as the aſoription of human graces, per- 
fections, kindneſſas, operations, or ſufferings, or as the aſcription of mediatorial 
offices, operations and benefits, which are the reſult of beth divine and human 
Batures. | 
Now I grant the human nature diftin&ly conſidered, cannot directly ſhare in the 
aſcriptions of divine perfections, though it may receive ſenfible pleaſure in ſeeing di- 
vine honours paid to the godhead. But the human nature conſidered as a part of the 
complex perſon of Chrift, may receive it's ſhare of the aſcription both of human and 
meciatorial characters and operations to this complex perſon, and derive a ſenſible 
ſatisfaction thence. For as we cannot ſuppoſe, that the human nature of Chriſt in 
this exalted ſtate can be utterly ignorant of the knees that bow to his perſon, and 
the tongues confefling that he is Lord; ſo the man Jeſus cannot chuſe but have 2 
facred reliſh and complacency in theſe honours, as a reward of his ſufferings, always 
referring them to the final glory of the divine nature. If Jeſus Chrift be worſhipped 
as the lamb that was lain, and his human nature takes cognizance of theſe addreſſes, 
it cannot but receive it's own ſhare of ſatisfaction from this knowledge. 7; 
If this propoſition want further illuſtration, let us try if the following ſuppoſition 
will do it. Suppoſe God himſelf were elothed with a robe of light which had intel- 
or oanſciouſneſs in it; ſuppoſe in our addreſſes to God thus arrayed with 
light, we: ſhould be required to make honourable mention of that veſture of glory 
which ſurrounded him; might not this intellectual glory be ſaid to receive honour r 
worſhip from us, as conſidered in union with the indwelling deity? And might it 
not take cognizance of this honour with delight and juſt approbation ? Yet this in- 
tellectual glory, this conſcious light, would by no means be a proper object of any 


| ſuch honours in itſelf, but merely by virtue of the indwelling God: And every degree 


of honour or ſatisfaction which it received would redound to the glory of God him- 
ſelf who dwelt in the midſt of it. Thus God dwelling in the man bod of Cbriſt, 1 
in a veſture or tabernacle, is worſhipped by men; and ſome of the addreſſes he re 


ceives 
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ceives are paid to him eupreſsl as incarnate, and thus the manhood is conſcious of, 
and receives. it's on appointed ſhare of the honour. | 
But theſe thoughts lead me on to the next propoſition. , 2 
Propoſition IX. Since the deſign of the union of God and man in one perſon, 
was to render Chriſt a fit mediator, therefore the worſhip that is paid him may be con- 
ſidered either as ultimate, or as mediatorial, and it may in ſome ſenfe be called ei- 
ther ſupteme or ſubordinate,” _ 
Religious worſhip may be conſidered with relation to it's foundation, which ren- 
ders the object capable of it, and in this ſenſe it may be always called ſupreme, for 
no perſon who has not true and proper godhead can demand religious worſhip. 
But when worſhip is conſidered with relation to it's end or deſign, or has a peculiar 
reſpect to the cha of Chriſt as mediator, then it may ſometimes be called media- 
torlal or ſubordinate, for when Chriſ is worſhipped in his mediatorial capacity, the 
deſign is, that he may fulfil ſome mediatory office for us, in order to bring us to 
God and heaven, or it is to give him thanks that he has done it. 8 
Again, if the worſhip of Cbriſt be conſidered with regard to the forms or modes of 
addreſs, it may, perhaps, be called either ultimate and ſupreme, or metiatorial and 
ſubordinate. It was ſupreme and ultimate when he was worſhipped in his ap - 
ces to the patriarehs as God almighty it is the ſame when we pay him the honour 
of divine perfections reſiding in him, even the fame'divine perfections which are in 
the Father, and ſay,” glory be to thy name, O Jeſus, who art over all God bleſſed 
for ever. But it may be called mediatorial and ſubordinate when we truſt in him, or 
intreat him to bring us near to God, when we call upon his name to beſtow on us the 
grace and gifts he has received of the Father for us, or when we aſcribe-honour to 
him who has'waſhed' us in his bloud, and reconciled us to God. 
Cbriſt conſidered explicitely as the ſecond perſon of the trinity, or conſidered as 
God incarnate, perhaps has not always ſuch honours paid to him in ſcripture as are 
ſupreme and ultimate in the higheſt and divineſt ſenſe. But this is not for want of 
dignity or deity in His complete perſon, but becauſe Chriſt, the ſecond perſon, or in- 
carnate, is rather repreſented as a mediator in the new teſtament: And according to 
the oeconomy of the goſpel, the forms of worſhip paid to him under this character, 
are rather mediatorial and ſubordinate * Whereas the forms of ultimate and ſupreme 
worſhip are Bay appropriated to God in the perſon of the Father, as ſuſtaining in 
that oeconomy the dignity and ſtate of ſupreme godhead. | 

I confeſs, that in my book of the trinity” I have followed ſomegreat writers, and 
allowed no different! ſorts or degrees of religious worſhip/ mentioned in ſcripture, nor 
any ſcriptural difference between ſupreme and ſubordinate religious worſhip. In ſo 
ſublime and ſo difficult a ſubje& we are too ready to follow the phraſes and language of 
great writers without a due examination: I beg leave here to correct theſe expreſſions, 
and to explain my ſelf according to the diſtinction which I have now propoſed. I 
know of no ſubordinate worſhip in ſcripture with regard to the foundation of it, or 
that which renders the object capable of religious worſhip ; this is the ſenſe in which 
| meant all worſhip is ſupreme, that is, it admits no n to be the object of it who 
18 not God; but there may be mediate or ſubordinate forms of worſhip paid to him that 
is true God, when in with an inferior nature he condeſcends to take upon him 
the _ or character ere | 8 eee by 70 

the expreſſions of ſcripture which repreſent our © coming to athe eſus 

Griſt, —— to the Father in his name, or giving — God in the name of 
Jiſus Chriſt, and offering the ſacrifice of praiſe by him, that God in all things may be 
2 2 2z 2 glorified 
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glorified through Jeſus Chriſt,” This language ſeems to ſignify mediate and ſubordi- 
nate worſhip, that is, religious honour paid to Jeſus Chrift as mediator, in order to 
make us and our ſervices acceptable to God the Father. And when the man Chri/ 

Jeſus is ſaid to be exalted, that at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, and every 
tongue confeſs, that Chrift is Lord, to the glory of God the Father,” it ſeems to imply 
this mediate or ſubordinate worſhip, that is, as to the ſpecial purpoſe and deſign of it, 
though at the ſame time this very man Chriſt Jeſus is united to the divine nature, and 
by means rendered capable of being worſhipped as part of the complex perſon 

-man, | 

There are two or three ſenſes in which it may be ſaid that Chriſt Feſus is worſhipped 
to the glory of the Father. | | 

I. As God the Father, or the godhead ſubſiſting in the perſon and character of 

the Father, ſuſtains the dignity of ſupreme God and ſovereign Lord and governor in 
che oeconomical kingdom, as he maintains the rights and majeſty of the divine nature, 
and tranſacts all it's affairs through his Son Jeſus Chriſt as a divine medium; in this 
ſenſe, though the divine nature to which the man J Chriſt is united be the ſame 
with that in the Father, yet as it ſubſiſts in the perſon and character of the Father, it 
aſſumes ſupremacy, and all things are done to it's glory; and all that the man Jeſus 
does, or enjoys, is to the glory of the Father, though the ſame united godhead capaci- 
tates him for theſe actions, honours, or enjoyments. ' 

II. When Chriſt is worſhipped, it is to the glory of the Father, becauſe it is God 
the Father has appointed this union of the man Jeſus to the divine nature, whereby as 
al part of * complex perſon of the mediator he is made the object of religious wor- 
| ſhip. And, 

III. As our addreſſes to Jeſus Chriſt as mediator, or God-man, are performed by 
us with this deſign, that we may glorify the perſon of God the Father, or the divine 
nature in the character of ſupreme majeſty and godhead. FORTE 

Now that all this may be done without injury to the ſacred doctrine of God alone 
being the proper or fundamental object of worſhip, I ſhall attempt to explain by this 
ſimilitude. Suppoſe the uſual and peculiar honour paid to roman emperors were 
proſtration ; ſuppoſe the emperor Conſtantine and his ſon poſſeſſed, a complete e- 
qual ſhare in the empire, and ſuppoſe Caius a common ſoldier had offended Conſtantine 
the father; then his ſon puts on the garments of a common ſoldier, makes a viſit to 
Caius in the army, and promiſes him to become a mediator with his Father to recon- 
cile him to the offending ſoldier Caius. Upon this view Caius falls proſtrate, and pays 
the ſon imperial honours, and inſtreats him to fulfil this work of mediation, or gives. 
him thanks for what he has done in it: He alſo addreſſes Conſtantine the father with. 
proſtration, or imperial honours, but comes in the name of his Son, and for his ſake 
is admitted into favour. The ſon here receives imperial honour becauſe he is ſtill, 
emperor, which is the foundation of it; yet the honour is but mediatorial and ſubor- 
dinate, becauſe the deſign of it is to draw near to the father by the ſon. Conſtantine 
the father always receives imperial honours from Caius, which are ultimate and ſu- 
preme, for he ſuſtains the dignity and majeſty of empire. The ſon, though e ual * 
the empire, yet receives mediate konours, becauſe he condeſcends to be a mediator: 

And yet the manner in which Caius pays theſe mediate honours, VIZ, proſtration, is. 
ſupreme and imperial, or ſnews the >; to be an emperor to. 1 

Thus the divine nature, as ſubſiſtiag in God the Father, receives only ſupreme an ; 
ultimate honour from us ſinners : But God, as veſted with human nature, or the yo 
Jeſus united to godhead, receives mediatory honours, becauſe the deſign of our 2 15 
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dreſs to him is to reconcile us to God the Father: Yer theſe mediatory honours: are 
divine, and paid to him in a religious manner, ſo as at the ſame time to acknowledge 
his communion in the divine nature, and his oneneſs with God the Father. The per- 
fon of Chriſt is partaker of religious and divine honours ; ſupreme, if you conſider the 
foundation of them, but mediate, or ſubordinate, if you conſider the deſign of 
—_ unwilling, in writing on this ſacred ſubject of divine worſhip, to _— 
fo great bh dt a defender of the divinity of Chrift as doctor Waterland. He ut- 
terly denies, indeed, all mediate or ſubordinate worſhip, yet let it be noted that he 
allows Chriſt to be worſhipped under the character and office of metliator ; but ſince 
as mediator he is God as well as man, he maintains it is divine worſhip is paid him 
under all his offices. He is a divine mediator, a divine prieſt, a divine prophet, a 
divine king; and ſo our worſhip of him never wants it's proper object, never moves 
from it's proper foundation, but remains conſtantly the ſame.” Our worſhip of Chriſt 
as a mediator does not hinder us from conſidering him as God at the ſame time, any 
more than our conſidering the Father as king, judge, preſerver, or rewarder, hinders - 
us from conſidering him alſo as divine.“ I perfectly agree to theſe ſentiments. All 
the worſhip that is paid to Chriſt may be called divine, becauſe the complex object 
of it has a divine nature, yet I think it cannot always ſo properly be called ſupreme 
and ultimate; becauſe ſome of the addreſſes which are made to him who is God, par» 
ticularly refer to what he has done, and to what he does, as man and mediator, which 
is a ſubordinate and not a ſupreme character. Nor can I fee any inconvenience in 
calling this worſhip mediatorial or ſubordinate, eſpecially ſince the new teſtament 
ſkems to give the moſt frequent precepts and patterns of that worſhip which is due to 
Chriſt in his mediatorial character rather than in _ godhead. | 

I think we may maintain the deity. of Chriſt, and the neceſſity of his deity to ren- 
der him adorable, without denying that mediatorial worſhip which ſeems to be the 
moſt natural and obvious meaning of ſeveral ſcriptures. And even in the eſteem of 
our opponents, it adds honour and juſtice to an argument againſt themſelves, when 
we allow what may fairly be allowed, and do not ſtrain the ſcripture from it's moſt 
obvious meaning, in order to diſallow and deny every thing which our opponents 
have ſome colour to aſſert. | | | | 

Objection. There is no worſhip of God the ſupreme being, according to the goſ- 
pel, but what muſt be offered through Chriſt as a mediator. : ** No man comes to 
the Father but by me,” John xiv. 6. Now if Chrift be worſhipped with divine wor- 
ſhip as God ſupreme, ho can be the mediator ? So that when I worſhip him with 


dine worſhip as God, I muſt worſhip him without a mediator, which is not accord - 
ng to the goſpel. | 


This objection may be anſwered two ways, viz. By conſidering Chriſt the media» 
tor in his human nature, or in his divine. eren be | en | 

Anſwer I. If we conſider Chriſt in his human nature, he is anall-ſufficient mediator to 
bring ſinners into the favour of God, becauſe he has done and ſuffered every thing 
that is neceſſary to procure peace; and he is united to the divine nature, whence all. 
his mediatorial actions and capacities receive their efficacy. The man Jeſus Chriſt is 
a mediator between God and man, as the ſcripture expreſſes it, 1 Tim. ii. g. and he 
may be addreſſed with religious worſhip, becauſe he is united to God, or he ir one 
vith God: And yet he may be thus addreſſed without another mediator, for nothing, 


the goſpel forbids a ſinner to worlhip God-man, or a man united to God, without; 
ay medium, Or, = | = 


Anſwer II. 


| 


fuming human nature, by cod 
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Anfovt I Is wo: confider: (Brit the rhedintor in his divine nature, we may ad. 


Awet hüt with divine and mediarorial worſhip: without any other medium; for in 


the character of niculiatbs, and us he is united to man, he is not that ſupreme offended 
nmjeſty of heaven, hick refuſes accuſs vo ſinners without a mediator. It is God in 


ä the Father who ſuſtains the ſupreme dignity and majeſty of godh 
or the character of ſupreme governor; and it is in his perſon that the delty — 


' honoured by the ſins of men ; - thetefore he is not to r under the goſ- 


pel by offending firmers wahour'a) mediator : And the Father is put with great 
R—_ and emphaſis into that text, Jom xiv. G. No man comes to the Father 
but by me.“ But the ſame God in the perſon of the Son or mediator, dwelling in the 
human nature of his Son Jeſus, may be worſhipped without a mediator; for in this 
view the godhend does as it were put off the character of ſupreme governor, by aſ- 
| —— accept the work of reconciliation, and to 
ſuſtain the office of a mediator. | e 
Ihe foregoing ſimilicude will ferve to iltuftrate this. The ſon of Confiantine is em · 
peror as well as the father, and is offended as well as the father, becauſe the ſoldier 
Caius had broken the laws of the empire ; and therefore the fon. will not admit Cain 
the offender to —— him, or come into his preſence, when he is fitting on the im- 
perial throne, aſſuming the character of emperor : But when he has put on the gar - 
ments of a common ſoldier, that he may become a mediator, he gives Caiut the offen · 
der leave to addreſs him as a mediator, and thus reconciles him to the offended em- 
peror, to Confiantine his father. | | 201 | 

Leſt there ſhould be any exception taken againſt 'this fimilitude, becauſe Conſtan- 
une and his ſon are two diſtinct beings, whereas the of the Father, and the 
godhead of the Son. is the ſame, I might repreſent the matter thus: Suppoſe ther? 
were but one ſingle enperor of Rome, and call him Augaſtur Caſar, he may refuſe to 
admit an offender into his preſence, without à mediator, while he fits on the imperial 
throne, dreſſed in robes imperial; and yet 4 Ceſar himſelf may put on mean- 
er raiment, may viſit the offender in his own dwelling; and permit him to converſe 
with himſelf though he be emperor, under the inferior charucter of a friend, that 
would willingly reconcile the offender to himſelf as emperor': Thus God in Chrjft is 
reconciling the world to himſelf. God in Cbriſt may viſit us offending ſinners in our 
own dwelling on earth; he may permit us to addreſs and worſhip: him without any 
other mediator, though God in the perſon of the Father, und as ſupreme governors 

There does not ſeem any thing in all this, either unſcriptural, or contraty to com- 
mon reaſon; nor has it any thing in it ſo diſ- to human ideas and cuſtoms, 
but it might lead us into a clear and intelligible conception of theſe divine myſteries, 
if we could but ſuffer our ſelves to receive den an explitation of difficulties in — 
matters, as may be borrowed from human affairs. And ſurely it is in ſuch ſort - 
human language that God in his word: reveals to us the myſteries of ſalvation; a 
our bleſſed Saviour th this manner, by parables drawn from earthly things, repreſents 
to us chings heavenly. | 2 * 


con us ro 


T ſhall conchudethis diſcourſe with a ſhort recapitulation-of it under the following 


. and a remark or two on the common fenſt of the ari and the trinitarians 
about the worſhip of Chriſt. r n 
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Pi, III. The werfhip of Chriſt founded on hi gadbeed. $43: 

Query I. Is ie not che conſtant cuſtom, both of ſcriptural and heathen writers, 
to give the name of Go 40 curry thing that is made the object of religious worſhip, . 
whether it be ſuperior or inferior, whether it be ane or many? 

Query M. Is it not expreſdly forbidden in the firſt command ta have apy other 
God or gods, befides Febouab the God of Zreet, that is, to receiva or admit any other 
objelt af religious worſhip ? 

ery III. Does not this command feem to bo of everlaſting continuance, by the 
repetition and eſtabliſhment of it under the new teſtament, as well as by the peculiar 
and ſolemnities of it's ſanction under the old. 


Query IV. Is not our bleſſed Saviour called God ſeveral times in the new teſtament, . 
and is he not alſo repreſented as a proper obyett of worſhip, both in precept and 
example? 

Gy V. Does it not therefore appear a moſt natural conſequence, that be is the 
true God ? Or that Jeſus Chriſt has ſuch an union and communion with Jabovab the 
God of Jad, as to be called by the ſame names in their ſublime ſenſe, and to receive 
religious worſhip accordingly? 

Query VI. Are there not fome expreſſions in the new teſtament, where Chrift ſeems · 
to be exalted and advanced to receive religious worſhip, as a. gift from God the Fa- 
ther, and ſometimes as a reward of the ſufferings of his human nature? 

Query VII. Does nat his human nature it ſelf, according to the language of ſorip- 
ture, ſeem to be the more immediate object of this exaltation and reward, and to 
be admitted ſo far into a ſhare of thefe honours as it is capable of receiving them? 

Query VIII. May not this difficulty be ſolved, by ſuppoſing the man Jeſus, by his 
moſt intimate union to, or oneneſs with Jahauab, or the God of Irael, to become one 
perſon with him, and thereby become a part of the object of religious worſhip, from 
which all other creatures are for ever excluded, becauſe they have not this privilege 
of perſonal union with the divine nature? | | 


The-R EMARKES are theſe. 


The doctrine of religious worfhip paid to the man Jeſus, is acknowledged by the 
arians, and accounted for by the a by ſuppoſing him to be exalted by the ap- 
pointment of Gd the Father to chis honour, though in truth he be only a creature 
or a being inferior to the true God; and by ſuppaſing the firſt commandment to be 
ſo far repealed under the new teſtament, as to admit of another object of worſhip, 
that is, another god beſides the ſupreme God, the God of Iſraei. But this ſeems to 
be cutting the knot inſtead of untying it, and breaking through: the great doctrines of 
the deity of Chrift, and the perpetuity of the firſt command. | 

On the other hand, the man Feſqs is excluded from all ſhare whatſoever. in religi+ 
ous. honour or werſhip by ſome few trinitarian writers; and they determine thaſe 
texts, wherein Chriſt is repreſented as exalted by the Father to this honour, to belong 
only to his divine nature conſidered as clothed with fleſh and bloud, and they explain 


them theſe two ways. 
＋ perſon of Cbriũ to be oeconomically, . 


I. By ſuppoſing the divine nature in the 
though not really inferior to the divine nature in the perſon of the Father, for he ſuſ- 
tained the character of God's ſervant, angel, „c. and that God the Father 
has given the divine nature of Chr an oeconomi exaltation, or. right to religious 


- worlhip, both as dwelling in fleſh, and as now publicly veſted.with regal authority, 


II. Since 


though it had really this right to divine worſhip before. 


. N ˙ . . ˙ . 
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II. Since the deity of the Meſiab was not diſtinctly known to former ages, they 
ſuppoſe that after the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, the Father has more clearly pub. 
liſhed his deity to the world, and has declared him to be one God with himſelf, 
andthe proper object of worſhip. Thus God the Father's publication of the deiry 
of Chriſt, as adorable,.and of it's peculiar additional claim to our worſhip, ſince the 
ſufferings of his human nature, is called, the exaltation of him to this worſhip on the 
account of thoſe ſufferings ; as there are other things alſo ſaid to be done in ſcripture 
language when they are only manifeſted. 11 icke n 

Theſe are the juſteſt and faireſt repreſentations which I know of the common ſo- 


| lution of this difficulty; and fo far as the exaltation of Chriſt in thoſe texts can relate 


to his divine nature, I concur with theſe ſentiments. And indeed I ſhould have ac- 
> par herein entirely, and ſought no farther, if I had not found ſome expreſſions of 
cripture which ſeem to carry with them in their plain literal ſenſe, an exaltation 
of the man Jeſus to ſome peculiar religious honours: This inclined me to attempt a 
ſolution of this difficulty in a little Tiffereat manner. Nor am I alone herein, for 
there are ſeveral great divines in this ſame ſentiment, viz. That the human nature of 
Chriſt is a proper part of the perſon of the mediator, and as ſuch is joined with the di- 


vine nature in the religious worſhip and honours which are paid to Chriſt as God-man; 


ſo doctor Owen, Turrettine, &c. as I have cited them under propoſition viii, page 534. 


But if it be found 1 inconſiſtent either with the deity of Cbriſt, or with the 
firſt commandment, I ſtill think it better to relinquiſh this attempt, and betake my 
{elf to the common explication of theſe difficult texts, rather than renounce the deity of 
Chriſt, or the perpetuity of the firſt command, which ſeem to be eſtabliſhed upon ſo 
numerous and ſo evident proofs of ſcripture. 

| Yer after all, if theſe two different propoſitions are plainly revealed in ſcripture, 
viz. That religious worſhip belongs to God alone; and that the man Jeſus as perſo- 
nally united to the godhead, is exalted to ſome kind of partnerſhip in this honour, I 


would chuſe to believe them both, ſince I do not ſee any evident contradiction in 


them, though perhaps I may not have hit upon the beſt way of reconciling them. 

It is a general and excellent rule, that where two propoſitions are evidently true, we 
are not to reject either of them, becauſe we cannot at preſent find the modus or man- 
ner how they are reconciled : I would be ever mindful of the weakneſs and narrowneſs 
of our underſtandings, and confefs that there are ſome myſterious and ſublime doc- 
trines inthe word of God, for whoſe farther explication we muſt wait till the . pouring 
down of the bleſſed Spirit from on high, when the knowledge of the Lord ſhall cover 
the earth as the waters cover the ſea ; when the light of the moon ſhall be as the 
light of the ſun, and the light of the ſun as the light of ſeven days.” 

In the mean time, if we yield our aſſent to what God has plainly revealed, and ful- 
fil the practical parts of religion which God has plainly enjoined, we have no reaſon 
to doubt of our acceptance unto eternal life, and our ſafe removal and advancement 
to the.upper bleſſed world. There we ſhall ſee the redeemer face to face, and have 
the myſterious glories of his ſacred perſon revealed to us, that we may pay him ſuch 
celeſtial honours as are required of all the worſhippers in thoſe holy and happy reg1- 
ons. And when we ſhall join together in that joyful ſong, ** worthy is the lamb that 
was ſlain to receive glory and bleſſing, for he has waſhed us from our fins in his own 
bloud, and redeemed us unto God,” we ſhall then. be fully apprized of the nature 
of that worſhip which we pay to our redeemer; and we ſhall no more diſpute how 
far the man Jeſus is admitted to a participation of theſe honours, who in union with 
dhe divine ane, is over all God hlbdaromd, Amen. DISSER- * 


DISSERTATIONS 


Relating to the 5 
Chhriſtian doctrine of the Trinity. 


THE SECOND PART. 


8 i. 


w % 


nr PREFACE 


T is not a matter of light or trivial concern to write upon the ſacred article of the 
trinity. Many gf the glories of our holy teligion are derived from it, and ſo 
much of this Atrine as is neceſſary to the ſafety of our ſouls, is revealed with 

bright evidence in the word of God. The various and particular modes of explaining 
it can by no means be efteemed of equal importance with the doctrine it ſelf : For 
men off wifdom.and Tearning, and examplaty piety, have fallen into different ſenti- 
ments in this attempt: And there will always be room for further enquiry, while we 
abide in this feeble and imperfect ſtate. | Here, in this world, we ſee but a glimpſe 
> ay of the deep things of God, and they are diſcovered to us but darkly as in a 
glaſs. | 

Yet we are encouraged by a prophet, Hoſea vi. 3. to follow on to know the 

by an apoltle, 2 Pet. ili. 18. to © grow in grace, and in the 
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ſchemes, when the only purpoſe of the writer is to lay down the doctrine of the ſcrip- 


546 ee. 


to make it appear, that there is a poſſibility in the reaſon and nature of things, for true 
and eternal deity to be attributed to the Father, the Son, and. holy. Spitit, without 
danger of thoſe abfurdities and inconſiſtencies which are pretended to ariſe thenee. 
And though the modus, or peculiar manner of explaining this difficulty, be not 
n ceſſary tor every chriſtian to underſtand in order to his own ſalvation, yet the pro- 
vidence of God may ſornetimes'makeirt neerſſay for thoſe-who are ſetfor the defence 
o: che {ajth, to explain and vindicate - this great point, as. farlas the holy. ſcripture 
furniſhes us with any traces of divine light, and the powers of reaſon, under the con- 
duct of ſcripture, can afford us any aſſiſtance. And to encourage our ſearch we mar 
reaſonably hope, there are ſeveral things in the goſpel which are not ſurrounded with 
ſuch impenetrable ſhades and darkneſs, as the writings of men have ſometimes repre- 
— . ˙ . t 1 
When I wrote that little treatiſe, intitled, the * chriſtian docttine of the trinity,“ 
my deſign then was, only to give a plain and general account of what repreſentations 
the ſcripture made of the ſacred three. And as my chief purpoſe in that book was to 
exhibit this doctrine to private chriſtians, in an eaſy view; ſo I declared in the title, 
that I had endeavoured to do this without the aid or incumbrance of any of thoſe hu- 
man ſchemes of explication, which had been contrived to ſolve the difficulties attend- 
ing that doctrine. Yet it was no part of my intent utterly to renounce and abandon 
all thoſe ſchemes, and methods of explication, which pious and learned men had al- 
ready given us; or which might hereafter be found out to Telieve theſe difficulties. 
For though it might be poſſible, in ſome meaſure, to avoid the mixture of human 


* 


ture for the uſe of private chriſtians, yet when an ingenious and learned author ſhall- 
raiſe a variety of obje ions to obſcure, refu:e, and confound that which I call the 
ſcriptural doctrine it ſelf, perhaps it is impoſſible to give a tolerable anſwer to thoſe 
objections without entering into ſome particular ſcheme of explication, and ſhewing 
in what manner the ſacred three may be one God, and thereby declaring in what man- 
ner thoſe objections may be ſolved, and the difficulties removed, | 
Though I was not a ſtranger to the various human explications, when I wrote that 
treatiſe, yet I confeſs with freedom, I was not at that time engaged in any one parti- 
cular ſcheme, I thought the general doctrine of Fo gs was plain and evident, but 
as to the modus of it I was much in doubt: And upon that account I muſt ac- 
knowledge this benefit which I have received from the author of the ſober appeal 
to a 7 uf or an Indian,” which was written in anſwer to my book“, viz, That by the 
arguments which he uſes, he has almoſt precluded in my opinion ſome of thoſe ſchemes 
of explication, and inclined my thoughts towards one particular mode of accounting 
_ this difficult doctrine, which I have in a great meaſure exhibited in the following 
diſcourſes. TH TC" One ak $9 t or hd . 
Such as know little of theſe diſputes, and have never ventured to read any thing 
but the writers of their own ſide, generally imagine that all things in their own Par- 
ticular ſcheme are clear as the light; and they are too ready to impute all the doubts 
or difficulties that are.raiſed on theſe ſubjects to the want of a due regard to ttuth. 
They believe their own particular mode of explaining this article with as brm 
a faith, and make it as ſacred and diyioe as the article it ſelf; and they VN that. Ui 
their whole ſcheme is ſupported by all thoſe ſcriptures which are made ule of to . Y 


? . 
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* Why I have not in theſe preſent diflertations proceeded farther ut a reply to Unt writer, 10 given 
an account at the cloſe of the ſeventh diſſertation. 
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the deity of the Son or Spirit. So — 4g; has the Chriſtian world been taught to 
mingle human ſchetres with divine truths. - e 
And I cannot but take notice here, if a man has never ſo ſincere a deſign to vindi- 
cate the ſame great doctrines which are profeſſed and maintained by his brethren, yet 
if he happen to ſtep aſide from the common track of human phraſes, and eſpecially 
if he give an expoſition of ſome important ſcriptures different from their ſentiments 
and the eſtabliſhed interpretation, he runs the riſque of having hereſy caſt on himſelf 
and his writings, ever while he labours by reaſoning, and clear ideas, to defend thoſe 
very propoſitions which they themſelves believe. 560 

I know it is a very difficult and hazardous undertaking, for a man to attempt to 
give a rational account of theſe myſterious parts of our religion, though he ende a- 
your humbly to follow the track of ſcripture light ; and there is much danger in it 
upon this account as well as others, viz. That what ſcheme of explication ſoever he 
follows, there are ſome hard names of modern or ancient error which lie ready to be 
— upon him. If he explain the trinity according to the ancient Atbanaſſans, 
with biſhop Pearſon, biſhop Bull, and Mr. Howe, he is cenſured perhaps as a down- 
right tritheiſt. If he follow the ſcholaſtic ſcheme, which has been profeſſed by moſt 
of the reformed churches, and which has been eommonly called modern orthodoxy, 
he incurs the charge of ſabellianiſm. If he dare propoſe the doctrine of the pre- exiſ- 
tent ſoul of Chriſt, and follow biſhop Fowler, Mr. Fleming, and others, he is accuſed, 
of favouring the arian and nrftorian- errors, even though all this time he ſtrongly 
maintains the proper deity of Chriſt, and a ſufficient perſonality in the ſacred three 
to ſupport their diſtin characters and offices. It is hardly poſſible that the niceſt 
care ſhould exempt a man from theſe inconveniences : - But I hope none of theſe 
things ſhall ever diſcourage me from the ſincere purſuit of truth, nor provoke me to 
lay aſide the exerciſe of chriſtian candor. and. charity. | 

I think the doctrine of the proper deity of the Son and Spirit is ſupported by ſome 
convincing arguments drawn from the word of God; though the manner of explica- 
tion is attended with much difficulty. Surely thoſe who have well-known the arian 
and ſocinian controverſies, and have given themſelves leave to be acquainted with the 
force of argument-on all ſides, muſt acknowledge that it would be an invaluable hap- 
pineſs to the chriſtian - world, if any hypotheſis:of explaining the trinity were current 
among us, which might have clear and diſtinct ideas affixed-to-it, that we might not 
de perpetually running to this refuge, it is all myſterious and inconceivable, and 
therefore we muſt not ſearch into it.“. | ö | 

I ſhould be very glad, if a man might be permitted to imitate the bleſſed work of 
angels, 1 Pet. i. 12. and might deſire to look into the glorious things of Chrift, without 
being ſuſpected of a profane curioity, ox a violation of the faith. It is: my. opinion, 
that a fair, eaſy and intelligible ſcheme of the trinitarian · doctrine, agreeable to holy 
ſeripture, would be the nobleſt and cho ſecureſt guard againſt the - arian- and ſocinian 
errors, for then there would be no pretenſe to deny it. 
A late anonymous writer on the © doctrine of the trinity?” aſfures us, that there 
is a number df men. who are prejudiced againſt, and do reject this weighty article, 
and many reject chtiſtianity · in general on it's account, becauſe they are perſuaded it 
's exprelsly. impoſſible, or contradictory, and inconſiſtent with reaſon; Many men la- 
bour under · ſo ſtrong a prepoſſeſſion that this myſtery is impoſſible, that till they be 
aured of this prejudice; by a ſenſible demonſtration of the poſſibility of that abſtruſe 
. nM; Cal A: 2. doctrire,, 
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doctrine, in ſame ſenſe manifeſtly. conſiſtent with reaſon as well as ſcripture, no other 
arguments can have any effect with them, or be duly. weighed by them.“ 

This is one reaſon why I ventured into theſe enquiries, z and- if this great article 
could be well adjuſted and repreſented in ſuch diſtinct ideas as would remove al! ap- 
pearance of inconſiſtency, it would alſo. better rt proteſtant writers in their tri- 
umph over the inconſiſtent doctrines of popery, and particularly that of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, without any fear of a retortion of the ſame charge upon our felves. I know 
the papiſts retort this charge without reaſon or juſtice ; , it mult be confeſſed alſo, 
that it would be a happineſs if we could cut off all ſhadows or pretenſes of occaſion 
from thoſe who ſeek 8 occaſion againſt us. 
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Far be it from me to boaſt, that 1 have exhibited. ſuch a hypotheſis here! I know 
there are ſome difficulties which attend my explication of things. All that I can ſay 
is, chat I have made a humble eſſay toward it, and how far I have ſucceeded herein, 
muſt be left to the impartial judgment of thoſe who will take the pains to read it, and 
honeſtly compare it with the word of God, As for the conviction, or ſilencing of all 
manner of opponents, I make no pretenſe to it. It is a very juſt obſervation of the 
learned doctor Vaterland, in his preface to his ſermons on the . deity of Chri/t,” 
that in ſuch ſublime ſubjects as theſe, and in ſuch controverſies as depend on the 
interpretation of dead writings, the objector has much the eaſier part, as it is always 
- eaſier to puzzlethan to clear any thing; to darken and perplex than to ſer things in a 
good light; and to ſtart difficulties than to ſolve them. 

Yet that I may not leave theſe diſſertations utterly defenſeleſs, I would attempt, 
in this place, to obviate a few exceptions that may be raiſed, though the reaſons and 
l of them cannot be — underſtood till the diſcourſes themſelves have been 

d. : 

F” Objection I. Perhaps it may be charged upon me, that I have not, in theſe differta- 

tions, exactly confined my ſelf, in every punctilio, to the ſame ſentiments, which I 

had publiſhed ſome years ago, with relation to the doctrine of the trinity: And 

particularly, that though I continue to maintain the ſupreme deity of the Son and 

Spirit, yet, that I have expreſſed the doctrine of their perſonality in- ſtronger, and 
more unlimited terms heretofore, than; I haye done.in theſe papers. 

Here let me firſt give one general anſwer, and then deſcend to particulars. 

The; general anſwer is this. When I apply my ſelf with diligence to make fur- | 
ther enquiries into the great doCtrines of the goſpel, I would never make my own me 
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foriner opinions the ſtandard of truth, and the rule by which to determine my future in 
judgment. My,work. is always to lay the bible before me, to conſult-that ſacred and Ci 
infallible, guide, and; to ſquare and adjuſt! all my ſentiments; by that certain and | an 


unerring rule. It is to this ſupreme. judge of controverſies that Iipay an unreſerved 
ſubmiſſion, and would derive all further light from this fountain. I thank God, that 
I have learned to retract. my former ſentiments, and change them, when upon ſtricter 
ſearch and review, they appear leſs agreeable to the divine ſtandard of faith. 
Though a ſentence or do from any mats former writings may be cited, perhaps, 1 

to confront his later thoughts, yet that is not ſufficient to refute them. All · that it will , 
prove is this, that that man keeps his mind ever open to conviction, and that he is wil- I 

ling and deſirous to change a:darker. for a clearer idea. It will only declare to the 
world, that he can part with a miſtake for the hope of truth, that he dares confeſs him 
ſelf a fallible creature, and that his knowledge is capable of i t. It be 
comes the all-wiſe God, and not mortal man, to be unchangeable. It doth not be- _ :* 
long to ſuch poor imperfect beings, as we are, to remain for ever unmoveable in = 8 ve 
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ſame opinions that we have once indulged, nor to ſtamp every ſentiment with im- 
— For a man to be obſtinately tenacious of an old miſtake, and incorrigibly 
ſond of any obſcure phraſe or conception, becauſe he has onte admitted it, is the 
ſhame, and not the glory of human nature. 

The particular anſwers to this objection, relating to the perſonality of the Son and 
Spirit, are as follow, viz. | | | 2 

Anſwer I. My deſign in writing the . chriſtian doctrine of the trinity, was to re- 
preſent in the plaineſt manner, what F to be the moſt obvious ideas of ſcripture 
concerning the ſacred three, for the uſe of private chriſtians. And as I ſuppoſed both 
their deity, and their perſonality, to be plainly exhibited in the letter of the ſcripture, 
| repreſented them both in that manner in that little book, without ſo great a ſolici- 
tude about reconciling. the difficulties ariſing thence, as may be neceſſary for a 
perlon who undertakes further to explain that ſacred doctrine, and to vindicate it 
againſt the exceptions of learned men. WT i; 

chink it alſo proper to acknowledge, that I was at that time inclined to ſuppoſe 
thoſe perſonal. repreſentations in ſcripture, eſpecially ſo far as relates to the bleſſed 
Spirit, were really to be underſtood in a more proper and literal ſenſe, than I now 
find neceſſary ; and on that account I did then expreſs the doctrine of three perſons, 
or three diſtinct intelligent agents, in terms a little ſtronger, and more unlimited, 
than my judgment now appr For ſince that time I have more carefully conſt- 
dered the jetuiſb idioms of ſpeech, wherein. powers, virtues, and properties, are fre- 
quently perſonalized, or repreſented in a perſonal manner. | | 

Anſwer II. As it was my purpoſe, in that little treatiſe, to-ſhew, that the ſcripture 
aſcribes deity and perſonality, both to the Word and to the Spirit, ſo the buſineſs of 
my preſent difſertations, is to-ſhew, how theſe two may be reconciled; Now, if per- 
lonality and deity can ſcarce be faisly explamed, and happily. reconciled in a proper 
literal ſenſe, I think it much more agreeable to ſcripture, to explain the deity afe 
cribed to the Word and Spirit in a proper and literal ſenſe, and to explain the perſo> 
nality in a figurative manner, than to conſtrue the deity of the Word and Spirit into 
a mere figurative gadhead, and fink their character into that of two creatures, in order 
to maintain their literal and ee va 25 869775 

Anſwer III. Let it be further conſidered, that the common ſcholaſtic explication 
«f the doctrine of the trinity, which for ſome. centuries hath been called orthodox; 
makes the difference between the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, to conſiſt itt mere 
internal relative properties. This is the term which is generally uſed to deſcribe their 
diinct perſonality: Whereas the preſeny ſcheme which J offer, ſuppoſes the Word 
ad Spirit to be analogous to real diſtinct powers in the divine nature. Now a real 
liltin&tion is ſomething greater than that which is merely relative. I hope therefore; 
that thoſe trigitarians at Fact, vho gi vs their aſſent to the common orthodox ſcheme, 
— 120 reaſon to charge me with making, a leſs diſtinction between the divine 

nst n they do. n 1 if G3 MINED ii | | : * 1 21 3861 I ©4480 

Objection II. Some perſons, who pay a very great reſpeft tothe primitive chriſti 
n fathers, may blame me, perhaps, f —.— probes a rtation, wherein 
Alon ſo many of the inferior and diminutive expreſſions of thoſe, ancients concern · 
ug the « Logos,” to be conſtrued in their own proper literal ſenſe, and apply them te 
de human ſoul of Chrift in it's pre-exiſtenc ſtate, 

Anſwer, Let it be obſerved in the firſt place that I have every whete allowed ' the 
Zesteſt, the brighteſt, and the ſtrongoſt erpreſſibns of the ancients; concerning the 
" and proper godhead of our Saviour; to be conſtrued r to their proper 
ad genuine ſublime ideas. I revrrence the name and memory of biſhop Bu b — 

iſhop 
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who have ſupported the ſame cauſe, and have given me an occaſion to review the 


OO. — — ———— 
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biſhop Pearſon, whoſe excellent writings have effectually proved, that thoſe primitive 
fathers did generally believe the true and eternal deity of Chrift. And J pay all due 
honours to the learned labours of the reverend doctor Vaterland, and doctor Kmyt:, 


writers of the moſt early ages of chriſtianity, whereby 1 have had the pleaſure to find 
ſuch a number of citations applied in this controverſy with great juſtice; and it mult 
be confeſſed, that they have ſo far exhauſted this ſubject, that1 could meet with very 
tew - expreſſions of importance on this theme, in thoſe *ancients' which J conſulted, - 
which had not been cited in ſome of their writings, or the writings of their learned an- 
tagoniſts, I have th-refore ſtruck out many of the citations that l had made, bork 
relating to the divinity, and to the inferior nature of Chriſt, that I might not too large- 
ly repeat what had been done before: And would rather remit the reader to thoſe 
worthy authors who have plentifully given us the various expreſſions of the fathers ia. 
this controverly, _ | wun HIRE IN BOOTH) Of, 
Ichankfully acknowledge the profit I have received from the labours of thoſe who 
with ſo much {kill and learning have defended the common faith: And heartily de- 
clare my agreement with them, that the doctrine of the godhead of Cbriſt, was aſſert. 
ed and maintained by the fathers of the chriſtian church. Yer with all due deference 
to their ſuperior worth, | humbly take leave to anſwer the objections which the mo- 
dern diſbelievers of his proper goUhead have derived from the fathers, in another man- 
ner than moſt “ of theſe writers have done. Their arguments for the deity of Chi, 
are, in my opinion, ſtrong and coneluſive; but ſurely it may be lawful to attemp? 
the relief of difficulties in another way and manner, fiace their opponents have ever 
denied their ſolution of them to have been ſatisfactory. May INE 4 
- While we all agree to {| the ſame doctrine of the deity of our bleſſed: Lord, 
I think every man may be allo permitted, without offence, to ſolye the objections that 
are brought =_ this doctrine, in ſuch a various manner as is moſt ſuited to our 
different apprehenſions of things; and by ſuch a variety of ſolutions the doctrine ie 
ſelf, perhaps, _ be better guarded againſt aſſaults om every de. 
To conclude, I have nothing more to-requeſt of my readers, but that they would 
give themſelves leaye to peruſe theſe diſſertations . with due attention, and without pre- 
judice, or not to peruſe them at all. That chey would not take offence at ever) in- 
accurate expreſſion, and condemn the whole work for ſome incidental miſtakes. Len- 
treat that they would not ſet their invention at Work, to oppoſe as faſt as they read, 
leſt ſuch a temper ſhould: bar all the avenues of the ſoul againſt conviction and evi- 
dence. That muſt be glaring evidence indeed, and an argument of prodigious po- 
— that forces it's way into · an unwilling mind; I pretend to no ſuch ſki}}-or demon- 
tion rent 4 FEADIVE TEAM OUR? $930519, H{014.1 
I I have ſet of this ſubject it an eaſy Tight; agreeable to reaſon and 
ſcripture, I-hope — be ſome readers — — it. Fentreat them to 
believe that it is poſſible for ſome of them to have been miſtakeny as well as my elf. Wi 
in our former modes and ſchemes ofexplication of this great doctrine of the trinity, . Ul 
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though the doctrine it ſelf ſtands unſhaken, and our aſſent to it as firm as _ le 
is poſſible that an article which has hade men; difficulties and obſcurities att ng 
: SAL IBLITE LOGOUT IV ee fi 4 109 1 NDO. 
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I ſay, moſt of theſe writers ; för I know not any of them we Has laid a. ſcundastion — _—_ $24 
of theſe difficulties in the ſame. manner;as: L have done, except the reverend author of the, cone” | "uh 
en Mr. Whifler's hiſtorical preface,” in his firſt and, ſecond letters, to the author of the hiſtory 0 . +4 
ai/m,”* whoſe expreſſions on this ſubject, in ſeveral parts of thoſe letters I haye here cited, in proper pate eg; 
with all. due reſpect. $13 bs: re an v6 * 1 ; 
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it in all ages, may be alittle further cleared and diſintangled by labour and prayer, and 
the daily ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures. And if the bleſſing of God ſhall ſo far attend 
theſe feeble endeavours, as to lead any of my fellow chriſtians into clearer and more 
defenſible ideas of theſe deep things of God, let them join with me, and give the glo- 
ry to God the Father, and his Son Jeſus Chriſt, who, according to the divine oeco- 
nomy, inſtructs humble enquirers by the bleſſed Spirit. | 

But if it appear that I am̃ miſtaken in this hypotheſis, I ſhall be very ready to re- 
ceive a happier ſcheme of explication, wherein the doctrine of the ſacred three may 
be repreſented, both in their divine nature, and diſtinct perſonality, in a clearer light, 
and whereby this doctrine may be reſcued with more glory and power from all the 
attacks that have been made upon it. Happy are the Fouls above, who ſee God face 
to face, who behold the ſacred three in that divine light, where objections and dark- 
neſs are baniſhed for ever, and the ſhadows are fled away ! The noiſe of controverſy 
and wrangling is never heard in thoſe regions; but if it were poſſible for the happy 
inhabitants to differ in ſentiment, and controverſy could aſcend thither, I am per- 
ſuaded it would be managed without wrangling or noiſe. The gentleneſs and bene- 
volence, the ſweet ſerenity and candor that adorn every Spirit there, would reign 
through all their ſacred reaſonings ; and whereſoever a miſtake was found, and rec- 
tifed, among thoſe holy diſputants, the voice of joy and triumph would be heard on 
all ſides at the bright and lovely appearance of truth. O that the * r of chriſti- 


ans on earth might be carried on with the ſame heavenly candor, might end in 
the ſame harmony and joy! Amen, 


May 8, 1725. 
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DISSERTATION Iv. 
The ſentiments of the ancient jews, and primitive chriſtians 
concerning the LoGos, or woRD, compared with ſcripture. 


8... 1 -N I. 
The general ſenſes of the term Logos, and its application to Chriſt. 


UR bleſſed Saviour hath a variety of names and titles given him in ſcripture, 

() to defcribe his perſonal glories, and his ſacred offices in the divine oeconomy. 

Theſe muſt be borrowed from human things, and from the languages of men, 

in order to bring them within the reach of our underſtandings. We cannot frame 

ideas of things divine and heavenly, as they are in themſelves, and therefore it hath 

pleaſed God to condeſcend to lead us into ſome imperfect conceptions of them, by 
revealing them to us, under the names and reſemblances of things on earth. 

The Logos, or Word of God, is a name whereby Cbriſt is often repreſented in the 
new teſtament, and particularly in the writings of St. Foby, Now it may aſſiſt us 
conſiderably in tracing out ſome of the glories of his perſon, if we ſearch into the 
meaning of this name, and the reaſon of it's application to our bleſſed Lord. 

The term LoG60s, in greek heathen authors, does not only ſignify word, but it is 
uſed as commonly to expreſs reaſon. - In this ſenſe the platonic philoſophers apply it 
to God as well as man. 

And not only the ancient greets, but Philo the jew uſes the term © logos” in this latter 
lenſe, even when it is applied to God; and denotes hereby the reaſon, or wiſdom 
of God. In his treatiſe «++ De mundi opificio,” he tells us, that the idea by which 
God made the world, and which he calls the Kioy@®- wil&., or the xiou® ir ra id, 
that is, the ideal, or intelligible world, could have no place but in the logos of God, 
as an intelligible or ideal city is in the mind, or reaſon, of the architect. And he adds 
a little afterward, that if a man will uſe plain words, he will ſay, the ideal world is 
nothing elſe than the logos of God the Creator; as an ideal city is nothing elſe than 
the reaſoning of the builder; 6 r3 dpxriilo$ de And this opinion, faith he, I 
have from Moſes, and not from my ſelf. The archetypal exemplar, the idea of ideas 
1s the logos, the word, of God. He ſometimes ſuppoſes it to be a divine power, or 
%v2p, that regulates or conducts the agency of other powers, viz. . principality and 
goodneſs, which office particularly belongs to the divine reaſon, or wiſdom. And 
in ſeveral places of his writings, he ſeems to put ſuch a ſenſe upon this term, the lo- 
dos of God, as we moſt properly refer to divine wiſdom, or reaſon. . Hart 
It is plain alſo, that Feral. cf the primitive chriſtian writers include, if not chiefly 
utend, the idea of reaſon, in ſome places where they ſpeak of that divine logos, 
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which was always with God, even from eternity: For it was a common no— 
tion among them, that God was aways , that is, rational; never 3%, or dcp, 
that is, never irrational, never without his word, or, rather, his reaſon, or wiſdom. 7% 
tullian makes the logos to be eternal, as it ſignifies reaſon ; and more ancient than the 
logos, as it ſignifies a word, or ſpeech : His language is this, Non ſermonalis Deus 
a principio, ſed rationalis Deus etiam ante principium.“ That ſeveral of the greet fa- 
thers ſpeak of the logos, as divine wiſdom is manifeſt ; and that ſome of the latin 
ſathers, both elder and later, uſe the terms * ratio” and ſapientia,” to expreſs the 
logos, as well as © verbum,” or © ſermo,” I ſuppoſe will not be denied. | 
And even in ſcripture, the term logos ſometimes ſeems to denote reaſon as well 
as word; for Chriſt, who is the Logos, or Word of God, in ſeveral ſcriptures, isalſo 
ſuppoſed to be repreſented by divine wiſdom in other places of the ſacred writings, both 
in the old and new teſtament : As Prov. viii. where wiſdom is deſcribed, which 
whole chapter is generally interpreted concerning our bleſſed Saviour, in his pre. exiſ- 
tent ſtate. Luke vii. 34, 35. »The Son of man is come eating and drinking, 
and ye ſay, bchold a wine-bibber, &c. but wiſdom is juſtified of her children.” Luke 
xi. 49. Therefore alſo ſaid the wifdom of God, I will ſend them prophets, &c.” 
that is, the eternal word or wiſdom, by whom God tranſacted his affairs of the go- 
vernment of the jewiſh church. reyes e ages hots 

And, indeed, there is a plain affinity between both theſe ſenſes of . logos;“ for a 
word or ſpeech, is but the external repreſentation of inward thought or reaſon; and 
reaſon it ſelf is but a ſort of internal ſpeech, or the language of the mind. Thus by 
one we ſpeak inwardly to our ſelves, and by the other we ſpeak to other perſons. And 
therefore Chriſt, who is the divine wiſdom, Prov. viii. is alto the divine Word, Job» i. 
manifeſting the wiſdom of God; and the name 1 imp lies both. So Calkin, 
both in his inſtitutions, and his commentaries on John i. 1. repreſents Chrift as the 
Logos, partly becauſe he is the wiſdom of God, and partly becauſe he reveals the 
mind of God to men. Jobn, ſaith he, calls the Son of God, © ſermo, quia primim 
æterna ſit dei ſapientia et voluntas, deinde expreſſa conſilii ejus effigies.” And many 
other writers are of the ſame mind. . 23 

Yer I think in our theological diſcourſes on the Meſſab, ſince we have not one ſin- 
gle term in exgliſb that ſignifies. both. reaſon. and word, it may be proper generally to 
tranſlate logos by the term Word, rather than reaſon. © 
I. Becauſe the ſcripture in the new teſtament ſeems rather to favour this ſenſe : 
For the ſame things which are attributed to logos in fome- feriptures, are in other 
places aſcribed to pjua: Now jjue always ſignifies word.  — © 

IT. Becauſe the fame term logos is uſed by the jewiſb writers to tranſlate their 
memra, which. properly and literally ſignifies a word, and which is much uſed in 
their theological writings. If we ehquire into the origin of it, perhaps it may be this, 

Moſes relates the work of each day in the creation, to be performed by _—_ 
ſpeaking, Gen. i. And God ſaid,” This might give them the firſt hint or notion - 
the word, or memra, as a mediam of God's manifeſtations and operations. — , 
perhaps, it might be thus deſigned by the Spirit of God, ſince it appears that ſucc — 
inſpired writers. copied after Moſes. 2 xxxiii. 6.“ By the wor of the N at 
heavens made.“ Pſa7., cxlviii. fg. * He'commanded, and they were createc.. '> 
cxlvii. 15, 18, &c. * He ſendeth forth his Word, and melteth the ice. * Pfal. — 1 $i 
«© The word of the Lord came and'triet Fo/eph:* And the frequent mention o | 
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might give the jews, further occaſion to ſpeak of the memra,” or word. Such an- 
cient divine hints probably introduced this term ſo often into their theology, and by 
that means into the writings of the new teſtament. _ 

III. Another reaſon why we interpret logos, the Word, is becauſe this has been 
the moſt frequent tranſlation of logos in moſt places, by the writers of the chriſti- 
an church, in all ages; which has ſomething of weight in it, where we can ſee no ſuf- 
ficient ground to change. | 

IV. Becauſe when logos is tranſlated word, or - ſpeech, it includes reaſon : But 
reaſon does not include word. | ; ' | 
V. The term word is more adapted to ſignify both the human and divine natures 
of Chriſt ; whereas reaſon, or wiſdom, ſeems rather to refer chiefly to his divine 
nature, as will appear in the following parts of this diſcourſe. And, indeed, where 
the divine nature alone is intended, I cannot think it amiſs, in ſome caſes, to imi- 
tate ſome of the fathers, and former writers, and to tranſlate it reaſon, or wiſdom ; 
as in other caſes it ſhould be conſtrued the Word. | | 

But let us more particularly conſider the import of the term logos, when it ſig- 
nifies a word, the reaſons of the application of it to Chriſt. 

Logos, or word, when uſed in human affairs, is a declaration of our mind or 
will; and when it is taken for a word of command from a ſuperior, it becomes al- 
ſo a medium of operation as well as manifeſtation. And ſo when it is uſed in a di- 
vine ſenſe, it primarily and properly denotes ſome declaration of the mind or will of 
God; but if it be put for a word of divine efficacious command, then it denotes a 
medium of divine operation. | 

Therefore when the term“ word” is taken perſonally as well as divinely, it muſt 
denote ſome glorious perſon, by whom God reveals himſelf, his mind and will to 
creatures, and by whom he operates. In ſhort, it is a perſonal repreſentation of ſome 
glorious medium of God's manifeſtations and operations. 

Now this character eminently agrees to our bleſſed Saviour: And it is reaſonably 
ſuppoſed, that it is upon theſe accounts chiefly he is ſo often called the Logos, as it 
ſignifies Word. | 

I. As he was the medium of divine manifeſtation. So Trenæus ſpeaks, libro ii. 
capite 56. ** The Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is revealed and manifeſted to an- 
gels and arch-angels, to principalities and powers, and to men by his Word, who is 
his Son: The Son reveals the Father to all to whom the Father is revealed.” So 
John i. 18. „ The only begotten Son, who is in the boſom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.“ 6 55 | 

II. As he was a medium of divine operation. So Ireneus expreſſes himſelf, « The 
Word miniſters to the Father in all things: He made all things by his Word ;” libro 
lv. capite 17, 37. So St. Paul and St. John explain each other, when they deſcribe 
Fe the Father, as creating all things by his Word, and by Jeſus Chriſt, Jobn i. 3. 

PÞ. 1.9. wy © | 

Upon a review of the whole we find, that the logos is the divine wiſdom it ſelf, 
a revealer of the divine wiſdom, a medium of divine manifeſtations and divine tranſ-. 
actions: And on theſe accounts it is probable, that our bleſſed Saviour firſt obtained, 
andſtill keeps the name of Logos, or Word, ſince his incarnation, as well as before. 

Chriſt is called the Logos in his incarnate ſtate, 1 Fohn i. 1, 2. The Logos, 

or © Word of life, which we have ſeen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled.” Rev. xix. 13. he is repreſented as < clothed in a veſture 
Cipped in bloud, and his name is called the * or the Word of God.“ Nor does 
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856 A difficulty propoſed and folved. Di Iv. 
the apoſtle Joby only uſe this language, but the evangeliſt Cute ſeems to ſpeak the 
ſame dialect, in the ſecond: verſe of his golipel, when he calls the apoſtles eye · witneſſes, 
and miniſters of the Logos or Word: For if the term Logos be not taken in its 
perſonal _ it is an improper way of ſpeaking, to call them eye-witneſſes inſtead of 
ear witneſſes. 3 5 299 
It is manifeſt alſo, that the term Logos has ſometimes a peculiar reference to our 
bleſſed Saviour, conſidered as diſtinct from fleſh and bloud, and is ſo uſed in thoſe 
ſcriptures which ſpeak of him in his pre- exiſtent ſtate. The beginning of St. ohn 
goſpel puts this beyond all doubt, if there were no other teſimony. In the be. 
ginning was the Word, and the Ward was with God, and the Word was God. By 
Kim were all things made, and without him was nothing made that was made: 
— this * Word was made fleſh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory,” 
ohn i. 1, 2, 3. 14. | | | 
There are many other places alſo, which may be fairly and reaſonably interpreted 
concerning our bleſſed Saviour, as expreſſed by the term Logos, which Mr. Flem- 
ing reckons up, © Chriſtology,” volume I. page 135, &c. As, Joby v. 38. Ye 
have not the Word of God, or Logos, abiding in you; for whom the Father has 
ſent, him ye receive not.“ Titus i. 2, 3. God who had promiſed eternal life of old 
times, hath now manifeſted his Word, or Logos, through ching.“ Heb. iv. 
| 12, 13.“ The Logos, or Word of God is quick and powerful, —a diſcerner of the 
| thoughts and intents of the heart: Nor is there any creature that is not manifeſt in 
his ſight.” 2 Pet. iii. 3. By the Logos, or Word of God, the heavens were 
| of old; and by the ſame Word the heavens and earth, are now kept in- ſtore, re- 
| ſerved unto fire.” 1 Joby v. 7. There are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and theſe three are one:” With ſome other 
texts. 5 | 19785 | 
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A diffieulty- mentioned, with: a- propoſal for the: ſolution of it. 


OW concerning this logos,“ or the pre-exiſtent nature of Cbriſt, or rather 
concerning Chriſt, or the Logos, in his pre- exiſtent ſtate, there are ſuch glo- 
rious aſcriptions given to him, as ſeem to raiſe him above the character of all creatures, 
viz. That he was God ;” John i. 1. © that all things were created by him and for him, 
whether in heaven, or in earth; that he is before all things, and by him all things con. 
fiſt ;” Col. i. 16, 17. © that he upholds all things by the word of his power; that all 
the angels of God muſt worſhip him; that his throne, as God, is for ever and ever; 
and that in the beginning he laid the foundations of the earth; and the heavens are 
the work of his hands, &c.“ Heb. i. 3, 6, 8, 10. | L 

Let in theſe very places of ſcripture, as well as in ſeveral other texts, there are ſome 
expreſſions, which ſeem to repreſent him, even in his pre-exiſtent ſtate, below the 
dignity of godhead : As, when he is called the Son of God, and faid to be begotten 
of the Father ; which ſeems to denote too much derivation and dependence * 
deity: When he is ſaid to be appointed the heit of all things by his Father: hen 
he iscalled the firſt-born of every creature, and the beginning of the creation of God 


when he is ſaid to be ſent by his Father, not to do his own will, bur the will of = 


ged. II. of difficulty pripeſed and ſolved. $57 
that ſent him; that he had a body prepared him by the Father; that the Son can 
do nothing of himſelf : And many othey expreſſions of the ſame kind. 

Now here lies the difficulty, how ſhall we interpret all theſe expreſſions in a conſiſ- 
teney with each other? This has been a perplexing and laborious inquiry in all ages 
of chriſtianity. 

Moſt — fix their eyes and thoughts ſo entirely upon the divine dignity of the 
perſon of Cbriſt; and out of a holy fear of ſinking his character below godhead, have 
explained many of theſe diminiſhing expreſſions, as mere oeconomical accounts of his 
ſublimeſt nature, and attributed even theſe leſſening characters to Chriſt conſidered as 
God, by the help of tropes and figures, by catechreſes, and oeconomical interpre- 
tations, | 
On the other hand, there have been ſome, who out of a ſacred veneration for the 
ſupreme majeſty of God the Father, and in order to ſecure the unity of the godhead, 
have ſunk all the ſublimer and divine characters given to Chrift, or the Logos, in 
his pre-exiſtent ſtate, and reduced them to ſome diminiſhed and figurative ſenſe, in 
order to reconcile them to the inferior characters of Chriſt; and thereby they have not 
ſuffered the perſon of Chriſt, in any ſenſe, to ariſe to the true dignity of godhead. 

This has been a matter of dreadful conteſt in the churches of old, and has been 
again revived in the preſent age. The ſcriptures have been conſulted through and 
through, by each party ; and yet there are 3 difficulties ſtill attending the ſacred 
ſubject, and the parties are not reconciled. 

[ grant that ſcripture is the beſt interpreter of itſelf, and by comparing one part of 
the word of God with another, we are led into the meaning of many a difficult text, 
and find out many an important truth: And, in my eſteem, the foregoing difficul- 
ties are reſolved by the ſcripture itſelf. But when perſons have employed their la- 
bour in this manner, and there ſtill remains a darknels in their opinion, upon the lan- 
guage of ſcripture, they may, perhaps, derive ſome degrees of light, by conſulting 
the authors that wrote on the Fc fubjeR, and lived neareſt to that age when the 
ſcriptures were written. 

And ſince the chriſtian religion is built upon the ſame general foundations with the 
jewiſh ; and the new teſtament: is a divine comment upon the old, perhaps we may 
borrow ſome advantages for the interpretation of dark paſſages in the goſpel, from 
the modes of ſpeech, and the common 12503 of the jews in that age; as well as 
irom the primitive fathers of the chriſtian church, who lived neareſt to the apoſtolic 
times, 

t may be alſo obſerved, that the ſacred writers of the new teſtament, were jews 
themſelves ; and though they were converted to the faith of Chriſt, yet it is very evi- 
cent, that they uſed ſeveral peculiar words and phraſes, according to the ſenſe and 
meaning of their country-men, and brought ſeveral of the idioms of the hebrew lan- 
guage into their greek writings : This is agreed among all the learned. Upon theſe 
accounts the ancient jews, as well as the firſt chriſtians, may give us their aſſiſtance 

toward the better underſtanding of theſe terms and expreſſions, © the Word of God,” 


# Son of God, &c.“ and add ſome light to that doctrine which we derive from 
Cripture, N 
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| The ſentiments of the ancient jews concerning the © logos,” viz. the apochryphal writers, 
| 5 the targumiſts, and Philo the jew. 
| Ince Logos, or the Word, is a name frequently given to our bleſſed Saviour, b 
| S ſacred writers of the new g 512 [5 is alſo called the Son of God 
frequently : Let us therefore enquire a little what ſentiments the ancient jews had of 
| _ matter, and what they meant by the Logos ; and in what ſenſe he is the Son of 
The books of the old teſtament ſpeak of the Son of God. Pſal. ii. 7. Thou art 
my Son,” Pſal. Ixxxix. 27. © I will make him my firſt-born.” Prov. xxx. 4. What 
is his name, or what is his Son's name?“ They ſpeak alſo of the word and wiſdom 
of God, which the ancient chriſtian fathers underſtood as denoting Chriſt. Prov. viii. 
where he is called wiſdom, has been cited already. See Pſal. xxxiii. 6. where the 
< heavens were made by the word of God.” Pſa/. cvii. 20. * God ſent forth his 
2 and healed the people, &c.“ Which word the ſeventy jewiſh interpreters call 
e logos. | 
Upon this account the jewiſh writers of the apocryphal books, ſpeak of the word 
and wiſdom of God in the ſame manner. Eccluſ. i. 1, 4, 5, 9, 10. all wiſdom 
cometh from the Lord, and is with him for ever. Wiſdom hath been created before 
all things: He poured her out upon all his works. The word of God in the higheſt, 
is the fountain of wiſdom. Tinyj cgias A Ort iy ira: By which, it is probable, 
the author does not mean the written word, but the logos, or word that dwells on 
high. Verſe 10. She is with all fleſh according to his gift.“ Now theſe expreſſions 
are very much akin to the beginning of St. Jobn's 2 In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God. All things were created by him. This is the 
light that lighteth every man who cometh into the world.“ So in the book of //- 
dom, chapter xvi. 12. * It was neither herb, nor mollifying plaiſter, that reſtored them 
to health; but thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things.“ So Wiſdom xvili. 15, 
16, 17. Thy almighty word * leaped down from heaven, out of thy royal throne, 
as a fierce man of war, into the midſt of a land of deſtruction, and brought thy un- 
feigned commandment as a ſharp ſword, and ſtanding up filled all things with death ; 
and it touched the heaven, but it ſtood upon the earth.” Wiſdom ix. 1. O God of 
my fathers, who haſt made all things with thy word.” Verſe 4. © Wiſdom ſitteth by 
thy throne.” And chapter vii. 21, &c. . Wiſdom is called the breath of the 2 
of God ; a pure influence flowing from the glory of the almighty; the worker 9 
all things ; the brightneſs of the everlaſting light ; the image of the goodneſs of God. 
To which it is ſuppoſed the apoſtle might allude, Heb. i. 3. when he calls Chriſt, 
the brightneſs of his Father's glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon. 25 it 1 
probable that the author of Eccigſiaſticus gives an intimation of the Son of God, 
chapter li. 14. And I called upon the Lord, the Father of my Lord.“ eh 2 
From all theſe citations we may derive this de of light, that the writers -þ e 
new teſtament, do not imitate the language of Plato, or other heathen _ _ 
when they deſcribe the logos, the word of God, or his wiſdom, and that 10m 


times 


118 | , be re- 

„ This almighty word, A558. TaileS rap», may mean the eſſential divine word ; or it may | 

to the ke — called Lon A wh almightineſs by the indwelling — = #* 

2 ag angel of the covenant, who is alſo Fehowab, and true God. Of which hereafter more par + 
| 1 7 ; ; 


* 
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imes in a nal manner; but rather that they follow the language of ſcripture, and 
"the paw gm : And that they had many hints from the old teſtament itſelf, 
as well as from their traditional expoſitions of it, as doctor Allix informs us, that their 
great expected Meſſiah was to be the Son of God, and the Word of God, as bein 
the fitteſt characters of a perſon who was to repreſent the wiſdom and grace of God 
amongſt them; and to be an illuſtrious medium of divine manifeſtations and ope- 
ns. | h | 

"k is allowed, indeed, that Plato may call the divine impreſſions on the works of 

nature, 17, or words; and he ſpeaks of the aiy@-, the word, or reaſon of the 
Creator; but is much more probable from ancient hiſtory, that Plato, and other 
grecians, borrowed that term from converſe with the jews, or their neighbours the 
pboenicians, and the chaldeans *, than that the jews ſhould borrow it from him 
or them; or that St. Jobn, who was a poor jewiſh fiſherman, ſhould be acquainted 
with the grecian learning of the gentiles, and imitate their phraſes, when the ſame 
phraſes were more common and ancient in his own nation. 

proceed now to conſider what we find concerning the Word, and the Son of 
God, in the jewiſb commentaries on ſcripture, which are called the targums. 
Here I ſhall make a free acknowledgment, that what I cite upon this occaſion, is 
borrowed chiefly from doctor Allix, doctor Owen, doctor Lightfoot, Mr. Ainfivorth, 
and Mr. Fleming. My acquaintance with the chaldean or rabbinical language, was 
never ſufficient to read the rabbies, or their comments on ſcripture: But I may rea- 
ſonably preſume, that theſe learned authors have made faithful citations from theſe: 

jewiſh writers, and given a juſt account of their ſentiments. 

The /argums are paraphraſes, or explanations of ſeveral parts of the old teſtament, 
in the chaldee language, written by Onkelos, Jonathan, &c. The exact time of their 
writing is not agreed amongſt the learned, but generally ſuppoſed to be in the ſame 
century wherein Chriſt lived, or at leaſt in the next centu tollowing : They ſpeak: 
very frequently concerning the © memra,” or the Word of God, which is the ſame 
with the © logos,“ and they make it to ſignify theſe ſeveral things. | 

I. The word, or“ memra,“ in theſe writings, often ſignifies God himſelf. There 
is a great number of places, in which when the hebrew bible declares that God, or the 
Lord, ſpake or acted any thing, theſe commentators aſcribe thoſe ſpeeches, actions, 
&c. to the memra,” or word. It was the voice of the word + of the Lord God 
walking in the garden, that Adam heard: It was the word of the Lord was with the 
lad Imael, and helped him in the wilderneſs. It is by the word of the Lord their 
God 1 will ſave them, ſays the targum; where Hoſea ſays, „ will fave them by 
felovah their God,“ Hoſea i. 7. It was the word that ſaved Noab in the time of the 
food, and made a covenant with him. It was the word brought Abraham out of 
Chalgea,. and commanded him to ſacrifice, and in whom Abraham believed. It is. 


the 


* Gretius on Jobs i. 1. affirms, e that the greeks cite the creation of the ſun and moon, 
rms, 


out of the ancient books of the cha/dees :”* And that the writer of the orpheic verſes, thence borrowed his 
— Ny ©, and his aud rare% the divine word, and the voice of the F ather, whereby he made the 
world. 


hat learned author, Mr. Theophilus Gale, in his ** court of the gentiles, part II. book iii. 
chapter 3, and 9. has ſhewn. at large how Plato borrowed his notions originally from the Jews, . by the 
fthagoreans, the e tian, and phoenicians : And many other very learned men have been of the ſame mind. 

7 This is the firit place in the bible where the 2a7gums mention the ** memra” of Fehovab ; and it is 
r:markab!e,” that the text itſelf mentions the voice of God walking,” before any word was ſpoken : 


Whence doctor Oxven infers, that this expreſſion may denote, the eſſential word of God, the perſon of tae: 
dan. See „ firſt volume on Hebrews,” page 114, and 116. 


by the word, 


| 
| 
| 


of the bible, as well as other authors, to repreſent powers, attributes, virtues, 
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the word that redeems Jae} out of Egypt, and againſt whom Jae! murmured. It i; 
the word whoſe preſence is promiſed in the tabernacle; whoſe protection was promiſed 
to Meofes, when he deſired to ſee God. It is the word whoſe commandments the V 


raelites were carefully to obſerve. It is the word that dwelt in the pillar of a cloud, 


and led Ia through the wilderneſs, and that ſpake out of the fire at Horeb. It is 
the word that created the world, that made man after his i „ that ſpoke to Alam 
in the garden; that lifted up Enoch to heaven; and that talked with Moſes in the ta- 
bernacle. It is the word to whom Moſes prays, and who gives ſtatutes to {/rae!. The 
word ſent fiery ſerpents, and puniſhed J7aei for their various crimes. The word 
ſaid, he had ſworn to ou Vrael the land of Canaan; and where the ſcripture ſays to 


Abraham, © By myſelf have I ſworn, faich the Lord ;* there both Onkeles and Jona- 


_ than interpret it, By my word have I ſworn, faith the Lord.” See doctor Allix's 


judgment of the ancient A church,“ chapter 12, 13. See doctor Lightfoo!'s 


harmony of the evangeliſts, on John i. 1.“ and © horae hebraicae in locum.“ 


That God himſelf is often ſignified by the © memra,” or word, appears further 


by the uſe of the ſame term, with regard to men alſo; as Jonathan Uzziel, on 


Numb. xv. 32. A certain man faid with his word, I will go forth, and gather ſticks 
on the ſabbath day; where he ſaid with his word, ſignifies he reſolved in his mind, 
or with himſelf. Job vii. 8. Thy eyes are upon my memra;“ that is, upon me. 
So my breath is in my memra,” Job xxvii. 3. that is, my breath is in me, 
There is a league between my memra and thee,” 2 Chron. xvi. 3. that is, between 
me and thee. See Fleming's © chriſtology,” volume I. page 137. and Lightfoot's 


«<< horae hebraicae, et talmudicae, in Joby i. 1.“ where they bring other undeniable 


inſtances, to prove the memra ſometimes is nothing elſe but a chaldeiſin, denoting 


one's ſelf : So the word of God ſometimes denotes God himſelf. 


II. The © memra,” or word of God, in theſe jewiſh writings is uſed to ſignify any 
thing in or of God, whereby he tranſacts his divine affairs: It implies ſome one or 
more of his attributes, or his powers, his knowledge, his wiſdom, his purpoſe, his 
command, his efficacy, his providence, or his influence; and where the Hebrew text 
metaphorically aſcribes human affections, and human members to God, the ar- 


gums uſe the word © memra,” and thus it ſignifies his head, his face, his mind, his 


tongue, his mouth, his eye, his hand, or his feet : In general it means that divine 
power and wiſdom, or, in one word, that ſufficiency of- God which he exerts in manag- 
ing human affairs, or in revealing himſelf to the children of men. One targum ſaith, 
God created the world by his word; where the other targum ſays, „ by his wit- 
dom,” Gen. i. 1. So the Lord gave Noah warning by his word; the Lord judged 
the old world by his word, and ſaid, I will deſtroy them by my word.“ And a 


great variety of ſuch expreſſions may be found in doctor Allis d judgment of the 


ancient jewiſh church; and. Mr. Fleming's © chriſtology,” in the places before 
cited. | 
Here let it be noted, that it is the cuſtom of the jewiſb writers, even the _ 


cies, &c. in a perſonal manner, and to deſcribe them as diſtin& perſons. Pon 


this account, in ſome places where the memra®” may be ſuppoſed to ſignify the 
divine ſufficiency, or ſome particular diſtinction of power or property in the god. 
chead, it is repreſented in a perſonal manner by theſe jewiſh commentators. 


ther they had a diſtin& idea of the Logos, or word, as a ſecond perſonal * 5 


introduce the memra.” 
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the divine nature, according to the complete ideas of the atbanaſian explication, is a 


matter too doubtſul to be aſſerted with any great aſſurance. 


III. The term“ memra” is uſed by theſe fargumiſts, for that angel who appeared to 
the patriarchs and to Moſes, and aſſumed the name of God and Jebovab. It is the word 
of the Lord that appeared often, as an angel, to Abraham, in the valley of viſion; and 


brabam "worſhipped, and prayed to the word of the Lord in theſe appearances. 


When the angel of the Lord appeared to Hagar, the targums ſay, © ſhe confeſſed be- 


fore the Lord Jebovab, whoſe word had ſpoken unto her; and ſhe prayed to the word 
of the Lord, who had appeared to her.” When Jacob returned from Pa.lan-aram, 
the word of the Lord,” which in ſcripture” is called a man, appeared to him the ſe- 
cond time, and bleſſed him. When the angel of the Lord in ſcripture is ſaid to 
appear unto Moſes in the burning buſh, it is ſaid in the /argums, © the word of the 
Lord ſpake | to Moſes there.” It was the word of the Lord that N againſt 
the coyptions at midnight, and his right-hand killed the firſt- born of Egypt; which 
Moſes aſcribes to an angel. And in ſeveral other places, where the ſcripture ſpeaks 
of an angel, as appearing, and aſſuming any divine character, theſe commentators 


7 R 

Now let t be noted, that it was a current opinion among the jews, that there was 
one great arch · angel, ſuperior to all the reſt of the angels in power and dignity z and 
whom God created or generated before all the others; in whom he put his own 
name, and whom he imployed in moſt of his important affairs which related to the 
patriarchs, and to his own people the jews. This was the angel whom the jews ſay, 
God promiſed to ſend before his people, Exod. xxiii. 20, 21. To keep them in the 
way, and to bring them to the- promiſed land : Beware of him, ſays God, and obey 
his voice, provoke him not, for he will not pardon your iniquities, for my name is 
in him.” They ſay, this was the angel who wreſtled with Jacob, and is called a 
man, Gen, xxxii. 24. Some of the ancient rabbies acknowledge him to be the Me/- 
fab, and call him the angel Michael. It is the ſame angel, who going before the camp 
of Hrael in the wilderneſs, in the pillar of cloud, 'Exod. xiv. 19. removed and went 
behind them in the red ſea, who by the rabbies is called Michael the great prince 
he was made a wall of fire between the iſraelites and the egyptians. This is Michael 
the great arch angel, the prince of Mrael, Dan. x. 13, 21. Rev. xii, 7. See ©* Ainſ- 
worth on the Pentateuch.“ This Michael is that high prieſt of heaven, who offers up 
the prayers of the tighteous, ſo rabbi Menabem :' He is the prieſt above, that offer- 
ein, or preſenteth the ſouls of the righteous, ſaith another of their rabbies. See 


doctor Owen's © exercitations on the Hebrews,” volume I. page 121. | 


There was an angel who was called Metatron, which doctor Owen ſuppoſes to be a 
corrupt expreſſion of the latin mediator, who by the rabbies is called the prince of 
we world, the prince of God's preſence, the maſter or. teacher of Moſes himſelf ; 
he is the angel always appearing in the preſence of God, of whom it is ſaid, my 
tame is in him,” Becbai, a great maſter among them, affirms, when he treats on 
Lad. xiii, that this name Metatron ſignifies both a lord, a meſſenger, and a keeper. 
a lord, becauſe he ruleth all; a meſſenger, becauſe he ſtands always before God, 
0 do his will; and a keeper, becauſe he keepeth Jrael. Some of the jews 
lave called him the chancellor of heaven, becauſe he blotteth out the fins of Jrael. 
= Gabor Owen on the Hebrews, volume I. exercitations, page 123. and expoſi- 

% Page 78. f A 1 . | | 

and as the jews ſuppoſe this angel to have che name of God in him, and to be 
a God dwelt, and by whom God 8 his affairs, ſo it ſeems 1 * 

5 : 4 . 


born, the ſon given,“ Ja. ix. 6. weydans Crain; dy ſar», the angel of the great counſel, 
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the ſame being whom the antient jews before Chri/t, call the Shetinab, that is, the ha. 
bitation of God; and they ſometimes denote this Shekinab. by the names © memr;” 
and © logos.” They attribute the ſame things to this Shekinah, which they attribute to 
the word of God. They call the Shekinah the Adam of above, after whoſe image Alon 
was created. They ſay, that God having committed to angels the care of other 
nations, the Sbetinab alone was intruſted with the care and conduct of Irael. They 
acknowledge the Shekinah to be that very angel whom Jacob calls his. redeemer, and 
whom the prophets call the angel of the preſence, and the angel of the covenant, 
This was * Shekinah who took poſſeſſion of the tabernacle and the temple in the 
form of light and glory, and reſided in the holy of holies. See more in doctor A 
lix's judgment of the jewiſb church,” chapter 11. b ; 

I confeſs, the jews ſometimes repreſent this Shekinah to ſignify the holy Spirit: 
But it is no wonder that the imperfe& notices which they had of the ſacred doctrine 
of the trinity might be paraphraſed, explained, and commented upon; with ſome con- 
fuſion both of names and things : Though what they have left upon record gives us 
ſufficient hints of a certain glorious, angelic being, who had alto godhead dwelling 
in him. 

The LXX jewiſb tranſlators of the bible ſeem to have had ſome notion of this 
glorious arch- angel, and ſuppoſe him to be the Maſiab, whom they call the child 


while they aſeribe to God, or Jehovah; who is * great. in counſel,” Jer. xxxii. 19. 
the title of D usy2n; Caxrs, Lord of the great counſel. 

It is to this arch-angel that Maimonides refers, when he ſays, © the angel, the 
prince of the world of whom the wiſe maſters ſo often ſpeak. 44 More Nevochim, 
part II. chapter 6. Nye againſt Alix, page 76.5 (YO, | 

He that would read more of theſe teſtimonies, and citations, out of the Yargums, 
let him conſult the 12th, 13th, and following chapters of doctor Alix's . judgment 
of the antient jewiſh church,” and Fleming*s < Chriſtology,” and doctor Owen's © ex- 
citations on the Hebretes,“ particularly the gth and 1oth. . 1 | 

IV. The © memra,” or word, is ſometimes de ſeribed by them as the Son of God; 
fo the targum of Fernſalem, Gen. iii. 22. The word of Fehovab ſaid, here An 
whom I created is the only begotten ſon in the world, as I am the only begotten Son 
in the high heaven. Alix, page 268. Doctor Alix alſo ſhews, that they called the 
Meſſiah the Son of God; as on P/al. Ixxx. 1 5. where the pſalmiſt ſays, the © branch 
which thou madeſt ſtrong for thyſelf,” the targum reads the words, t for thy Sons 
fake,” and interprets them, * even for the fake of king Meſs.” This feems to be 
intimated in other places of the targums, and in other ancient jewiſb writings : And 
it is fufficiently manifeſt, that the jews, in the days of our Saviour, ſuppoled the 
Meſſiah to be the Son of God, Ma#th. xxvi. 63, 64. Luke xxit. 70. though it does 
not ſo evidently appear by any of theſe jewiſ5-writings, as doctor Alky imagines, on 
they believed the Maſiab to be a Son in the godhead itſelf. This leads me on to 
next particular. | e ; 

V. < Memra” is ſometimes uſed by theſe jeriſh authors to ſignify the — 
Doctor Alir hath ſpent a good part of his 16th chapter in the proof of this — 
and there is ſome weight in ie: Though it muſt ge his proofs in t ' $4 
point are not ſo evident and expreſs as one would expect; nor ſufficient alone = == 
vince an impartial and cloſe inquirer. The learned Mr. Fleming therefore ac — ; | 
ledging the inſufficiency of doctor Alix's allegations, run chrough the'7argums ni ul en 


ſelt, in thoſe places where he thought it moſt probable to find any thing of this "I 2 
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_- See ** Chriſtology,” Volume I. page 1 39. and at laſt he fell upon ſome paſſages 
| ye ſeemed very plainly to relate to the Myiab. One is this, Gen. xlix. 18. My foul 
waits fot thy ſalvation, O God,” Which the Jeruſalem targunt paraphraſes thus, 
„My ſoul expects not the redemption of Gideon, which is a temporal falvation, nor 
the redemption of Samſon, which is a tranſient ſalvation, but the redemption which 
thou didſt promiſe ſhould come through thy © memra” to thy people: Which be- 
ing compared with the context in the targum, ſhews, that he means the redemption 
that ſhould come through the Maſiad. And, indeed, this is the chief proof that 
the targums any where by the memra” can mean the Maſiab, viz. that what 
they attribute to the memra”” in one place, they attribute to the Meiah in ano- 
ther, for both-theſe names are frequent in their writings. The defence of this appli- 
cation of the names, ſee in Heming's ** Chriſtology,” volume I. page 141, 142. 
Vet this learned author would have it noted alio, that there are ſome few paflages 
in the targums, wherein it is as plain, that the Maſſiab is diſtinguiſhed from the 
« memra” of God, as where it is ſaid, © Moſes ſhall go forth from the deſert, and 
the king Maſiab from Rome, and the ** memra” of God ſhall be leader between them 
both, &c.“ But then he gives this reaſon for it, that memra” denotes Chriſt with 
relation to his divine ſubſiſtence, and before his aſſumption of human nature, and 
the Meſſiab denotes him only as he was to appear viſibly and become man, and there- 
fore theſe authors generally diſtinguiſh the one from the other, page 143. And it 
is no wonder, ſince they had not a clear and diſtinct knowledge of the complete per- 
ſon of the Meffiah, nor is it evident, that they believed that he ſhould be the true 
and eternal God. 

Objection. But is it not a vain attempt, to pretend to prove the doctrine of the 
trinity from the jewiſh rabbies, when it is evident in itſelf, and generally granted by 
learned men, that the ancient jetus had no diſtinct notion of this doctrine, nor did 
they generally believe the deity of their Metab, according to your own confeſſion. 

Anſwer. I am not proving the ſacred doctrine of the trinity from any of their 
writings. My preſent chief buſineſs is only to ſhew, that by various intimations and 
notices which they derived from the old teſtament, they are frequently led to ſpeak 
of the word of God, or memra,” as a power of the divine nature; that they alſo 
make © memra” to ſignify a glorious arch- angel; and though the jews themſelves 
do not expreſsly join theſe two, to make one complex perſon, yet they attribute fo 
many of the ſame things to both, that gives a great deal of countenance to the doc- 
trine of the new teſtament, which ſeems to have joined or united theſe two memra's* 
« the one perſon of the Meſſiah, that is, our bleſſed Saviour. But of this more 

ereafter. "40 

| grant all the later jews have an averſion to the doctrine of the trinity, and the 
deity of Chyift, and deny Jeſus of Nazareth to be the Maſiab: And therefore they 
apply a multitude of ſcriptures to David, Solomon, Hezekiab, Jſaiab, &c. which their 
ancient rabbies applied to the Meffeb, for fear left they ſhould agree to Jeſus. But 
doctor Owen, in his learned d exercitations on the epiſtle to the Hebrews,” eſpecially 
$, 9, 10, 11. ſhews, that the fargums abound in applying the ſcripture prophecies 
to the Mefiab. - . | 

Before I make any more inferences, let us conſult the writings of Philo the jew ; 
he lived in Alexandria in Egypt, and was one of the ambaſſadors of the jews to the 
emperor of Rome, a little after the death of our Saviour. He was a great writer, 
and a very learned man: His language is greek, and he is ſuppoſed to write in our 

| 4C2 | Saviour's - 
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Saviour's life-time. In many of his books he ſpeaks of the ** logos,” or the word of 
God, and uſes it in moſt of thoſe ſenſes in which the targums uſe it, 

Now, though I have neither health nor leiſure enough to throw away much of 
them in peruſing ſuch ancient jewiſb folio's,” and allegorical writers “, yet I have 
turned over three or four hundred pages of this author, and read all I could meet 
with there concerning the © logos,” and have alſo ſearched out many other of the 
citations of doctor Allix, in his ** judgment of the antient jewi/h church,” and Mr. 
Nye, in his © four letters againſt doctor Alix,“ and muſt declare upon the whole, 
that their citations for the moſt part are juſt, though in ſome places Mr. Nye keeps 
nearer to the words and ſenſe of the original author. 

The ſenſes in which Philo may be ſuppoſed to uſe the word © logos” are theſe. 

I. Perhaps he may mean God himſelf by the Logos, when in his * treatiſe of 
the cherubim“ he ſays, © God has two ſupreme powers, viz. goodneſs and ſtrength, 
or dominion, and between theſe is the Logos which unites, or reconciles, them 
both.” Compare this with his © diſcourſe on the ſacrifices of Cain and Abel,” where 
he ſays, God accompanied with his two ſupreme powers, viz. dominion and good- 
neſs, he himſelf being in the midft of them.“ What he calls the Logos in one place, 
he calls God himſelf in the other. But whether he may not intend the divine mind, 
reaſon or wiſdom, I will not determine. J 

I confeſs he does not fo manifeſtly uſe the name © logos” to ſignify God himſelf, 
as the fargums do; though in many places, when God, or Jebovab, is ſaid to viſit 
the patriarchs, and tranſact affairs with them, Philo aſcribes it to the * logos,” or 
word of God. But it muſt be acknowledged that he does with much more frequen- 
cy and plainneſs uſe the term © logos” in the following ſenſes. 

IT. Philo uſes the word * logos” often for a particular divine power or property, 
which he frequently repreſents in a perſonal manner, and aſcribes to it the characters 
that belong to a perſon, as the jews are wont to do, in a figurative way. As he 
ſpeaks of thoſe two divine powers, uu, Viz. eſs and dominjon, ſo he 
ſometimes ſpeaks of the © logos,” that is, the word, or wiſdom, or reaſon, as of 
another power, the director and governor of both theſe, He calls all theſe powers 
* uncreated, eternal, infinite, immenſe and incomprehenſible : By one of theſe powers 
all things were created; by another all things are governed.” But he makes the 
logos to be employed both in creation and government, though eminently in 
creation. 

In his treatiſe © de mundi opificio” he ſays, © the vaſt intelligible world, or the 

idea according to which God framed the viſible world, can have no place but in the 
653» 67, or divine word, for the other powers of God do not afford it a proper 

place.“ And a little after he ſaith, * this intelligible idea, in plain words, is nothing 
elſe than the A5. 77 S, the word of God, or the reaſon of God creating the world. 
He ſpeaks of God's creation of the world by the logos, as an inſtrument, i, 
in ſeveral places. And in his © plantation of Noab,“ he tells us, that © man's ra- 
tional ſoul is the image of the inviſible God, whoſe character, or expreſs image is eter- 
nal reaſon, or bis everlaſting word, & xapax]igi5ms A. , though whether theſe 
two laſt citations refer rather to the angelic * logos,” may admit ſome doubt. 


Though Phil abound in unreaſonable allegories, and turn the literal hiſtory of the bidle into may 
gorical ſenſe, yet this very allegorical ſenſe is a ſufficient indication what his opinions were, jen 16 
his application of them to particular ſcriptures be never fo ridiculous : And conſequently this 35 
anſwer all the purpoſes for which I cite him. 
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He ſupoſes this * logos” of God to be the ſame as ſopbia, or wiſdom, which in 
his allegorical way he makes the the daughter of God, and the mother of all things, 
by which the world was brought forth. This is that wiſdom which was with God 
before the world.” See doctor Alix, page 147. and Mr. Nye againſt doctor Allix, 
I, 77. 1 { 
New a by this © logos,” the divine reaſon, or wiſdom, Philo does not mean a 
real diſtinct perſon, in the literal ſenſe of the word perſon, is evident; becauſe he ſays, 
« before the world was made God was ,, alone; iv, one being; and au d mmazy 
ours, not conſiſting of more: And he often ſpeaks of the perſon of God, as one; 
though he repreſents ſeveral powers in him. See Nye, page 69. We: 

e may obſerve; that Pbilo ſpeaks of wiſdom in the feminine, and once he gives 
this reaſon for it, viz. to © preſerve to Gad the character of a Father.” So doctor 
Alix, page 271. But Mr, Nye does not remember that this divine eſſential wiſdom is 
ever called the Son of God; and he cites © Origen contra Celſum, book ii. page 79. ſay- 
ing, (J have often diſputed with the jeiſb rabbies : They would none of them ac- 
knowledge that the Aty&-, that is, the divine reaſon, word or wiſdom, is the Son of 
God,” page 51. Whence we may infer, that this name Son, ſeems rather to be appro- 
priated to the Logos, conſidered as the great arch-angel ; even as all the angels 
are in ſcripture called the ſons of God. Doctor Alix, indeed, ſays, page 122. that 
Philo aſſerts the word of God to be the eternal Son of God, and quotes his book 
de confuſione linguarum.” Now I have turned over that book, and have not found 
this expreſs appellation : But what expreſſions of that kind I have met with there, 
and in other of his treatiſes ſhall be cited under the following heads. 

III. The term“ logos“ is uſed frequently by Phils for a glorious angel, vaſtly ſu- 
perior to all other angels, whom he calls the moſt honourable © logos,” the arch- 
angel, prince of angels and ſtars ; and as the jews, and ſcriptures, call all angels 
mo od; ſo this © logos,” this arch- angel, according to Philo, is the firſt-born of 
all his ſons, 

In histreatiſe of © the confuſion of tongues,” he perſuades men to endeavour to be 
adorned like the firſt-born word of God, the moſt ancient angel, the arch-angel who 
has many names, who is called the beginning, ae, the name of God; the Word of 
God ; the man after God's image; and the ſeer of Iſrael. And he adds, © Where- 
fore I commended thoſe who had ſaid, that we are all ſons of one man, i; db for 
though we are.not worthy to be called the children of God, yet we are the children of 
his moſt holy word, his didu, everlaſting image; for the moſt ancient word is the 
mage of God.” In another place, a little before this, where he is perſuading man- 
kind to peace, he ſays, * How comes it to paſs that ye do not hate war, ſince ye pro- 
1 to have the ſame Father, not mortal but immortal, even 2»0urm her 3; 7% didiz A6. 
— of God, who being the word of the eternal, muſt himſelf alſo be incor- 

1 e.“ 

Again, (from a companion of Moſes, that is, Zachary a fellow - prophet, we have heard 
thi laying, behold a man whoſe name is THE EAST, Asad. This is a new ſort of 
9pllation, if we underſtand it of a man who conſiſts of a body and a foul ; but if it 

underſtood of that incorporeal man +, who differs not from the divine image, — 

W 


e branch, Zech, vil 12. is rendered anale d by the LX N. which 6gnifes alſo the eaſt. 
16 o that Philo ſeems to mean a man here, or a human ſoul, may be proved ; becauſe he ſpeaks of him 
— 2 to a worſe ſort of man, whom he alſo calls ayz]o>4, or the eaſt, becauſe he lived in 


Ibis was Balak, who, faith Phile, hath a name like the former, but it is very different in reality. 
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but his word, who is elder than things created, which the pilot of the univerſe uſcth a; 
begotten Son, prior to all mere creatures, and not ranked among mere created be- 


ment. 


and to Jacob, and delivered him out of all his troubles. It was the Word directed 
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will confeſs that it is a moſt happy name for him: For the Father of beings eauſcd 
this his moſt ancient Son to ariſe, ade, whom otherwiſe he calls his firſt- bo; 
who being born did immediately imitate his Father's ways: for ſpeing his archetypal 
exemplars, he did form copies exactly like them. This Philo ſpeaks when he cites 
Zecharich vi. 12. behold the man whoſe name is 'Avaloan, the eaſt, or the: branch :” 
De confulione linguarum.” And theſe words bear a Very near affinity to the ward; 
of our Saviourhimſelf, Fobn v. 19. The Son can do nothing of himſelf, but what he 
ſeeth the Father do: for hat things ſoevet he doth, theſe alſo doth the Son likewiſc. 

In his book de migratione Abrabami,” he ſays, that Gad,'who is the mind of 
the univerſe, à 3s 7a de, has his © logos” for his houſe What houſe can he have 


a rudder, to ſteer or direct all things.” This ſeems to refer to an angel who is his only 
ings, one in whom God inhabits, and by whom he tranſadts his affairs of govern- 


Again, ſaith Philo, de agricultura,” God governs this univerſe as a ſhepherd 
doth his flock ; over-ruling and managing the earth, water, air, fire, the heavens, 
fun, moon, things mortal and ſpiritual, having ſet over them his own righteous © lo- 
gos, who is his firſt-born Son; who takes upon himſelf the cate of this facred flock, 
as vice-gerent of this great king: Therefore it is ſaid, Exod. xxiii. 20. Behold [ 
ſend my angel before thee, to keep thee in the way.” Panto 24 
Again in another place, nothing mortal can be formed, that is, immediately, af. 
ter the image of the ſupreme God, and Father of all things; but only after the image 
of the ſecond god, who is the * logos” of God : For. the reaſonable part of the ſou! 
of man is the expreſs image of the logos“ of God.” Though whether Philo meant 
the divine eſſential power, called . logos,“ or the great arch-angel in this place, per- 
haps, may be queſtioned ; but it is moſt agreeable to the laſt. See more in Mr. Fl. 
ming's © Chriſtology,” volume I. page 248, &c. and Mr. Nye's anſwer to doctor . 
lix, pa 3 | T7 by 267 | 

Phil. alerts the great dignity of the angel that appeared to the patriarchs, and calls 
him eminently the Word. It was the + Word appeared to Adam; he appeared allo to 
Jacob and Moſes, though in the books of Maſes he is called an angel. It was the 
Word that appeared to Abrabam, as an angel, and that called to him not to hurt his 
ſon, when he was about to ſacrifice him. It was the Word appeared to Haaf, 


him how to manage Laban's flock, and adviſed him to return ta the land of his kin- 
dred, that appeared to him in the form of an angel, andwreftled with him, and chan- 
ged his name to Jſrael. It was the Word who led {acl through the wilderneſs. He 2s 
the angel in whom God placed his name; the prince of the angels who was in tn 
cloud, and is called the divine viſion of fire. He appeared to Moſes, and nee ; 
of Vrael on mount Sinai. Ne appeared to Balaam like an angel; and it xx -= 
Word, who is the Son of God, that 1 Iſrael through the wilderneſs.” Sce 4 
doctor Allix's judgment of the jewiſh church, chapter 12, 13. "A 
“This he, HR — 4 -, like God, and yet not begotten, - 2 8 
elk, like his creatures. He is a divine angel, 649- dy and a miniſter of the g 4 
of God.” „Quod deus fit immutabilis.” And it is evident, that Philo makes 4 gre 1 
difference between the true God, and this ** logos,” or Word: He „eee of 
ſtances of this kind, eſpecially in his firſt book de ſomniis.“ And when he mA 


God to appear to the pairiarchs in form of an angel, he adds, they underſtanc I 


| 
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image of God, the angel, his word, as though it were himſelf, becauſe a little after 
he calls him, the mighty word, who is the deputy of God. 155 
It may be alſo moſt properly applicable to this glorious arch- angel, what Phils ſaith 
of the word, in his allegories of the law,” book I. where he cites Jacob ſaying, 
« The God who hath fed me all my life, and the angel who redeemed me from all 
eril:“ On which be remarks, that “ Jacob ſpeaks very properly of God himſelf as 
his feeder.z and the angel, which is His word, as a healer of diſeaſes, or deliverer from 
evils z and he gives this reaſon for it, feeding and nouriſhing are ſomething in nature 
more conſiderable than deliverance, and therefore he aſeribes the chief benefit ro God, 
and the lower henefit to the angel. I mentiom not this, as approving the juſtneſs of 
Phile's criticiſm, but to ſhew what was Phi/a's opinion of this glorious angel, eminent- 
Iy called the * logos.” — _. | 
ſt muſt be granted, that Philo calls common angels alſo azo, legoi, or words; 
but it is abundantly manifeſt to any man who reads Philo, and Mr. Nye himſelf ac- 
knowledges, there is a great diſtinction that Philo makes between that firſt arch-angel, 
who is ſo far ſuperior to all the raſt, as to be formed before them all, and to be their 
ruler or director; and to be eminently called the logos” above all others. 
IV. That the logos“ is eſteemed by Philo the Son of God, is manifeſt from the 
citations already made: But we may add further out of doctor Alix, chapter 17. 
that when the queſtion is put, Prov. xxx. 4. What is his name? And what is his 
Son's name ?“ It implies, that God has a Son. And P/al. ii. 7, where God declares, 
Thou ar Son, it determines. this character to belong to the Meffiab. And 
Philo accordingly: declares that the © logos is the moſt ancient Son of God, and his 
firſt· born before the angels. And in a citation which Zuſebius has out of Philo, he 
makes him © the eternal word of the eternal God, begotten by the Father: Though 
it may, perhaps, be doubred, whether Enjebius has cited the very words of Philo. And 
it Philo did uſe the words ail@ and wang and apply them to the fon-ſhip of the 
Jogos,“ it may be juſtly queſtioned whether either Philo or Euſebius, conſidering 
their character and ſentiments, meant any more than o'r a, that is, Before 
the worlds were made, or before all ages; unleſs we ſuppoſe both the jero and the 
chriſtian to blend and confound the ideas: of the divine eternal © logos,“ or reaſon of 
God, with the firſt born “ logos,“ or great arch angel, which was too often done. 
V. This “ logos, Philo ſuppoſes to be a mediator between God and men; and 
though he does not diſtinctly call him the Mefpab, yet he calls him a man, and attri- 
butes the office of mediator between God and man to him. He calls him in his firſt 
book & de ſomniis 5063» 26%, 71 #gtorintoxipant k Tabs?” © the divine word, the be- 
ginning and end of the atonement.” He ſuppoſes it was the © logas” which appeared 
tothe jews on mount Sinai, and gave them the law, as a fort of mediator between God 
and them. He affirms, that the . Jogos” was the true and eternal prieſt, libro de 
profugis.“ (That he divided the. ſacrifice when he appeared to Arabam, and that 
he was the prieſt of God. That the word is a mediator between God and man; 
that he makes atonement with Gad nd many other things which plainly belong 
to the Meſſiah, our great high prieſt, in ſeripture, does Philoapply to the © logos.” Ses 
doctor Alliu, chapter; 2e *$ 
But for this purpoſe I need cite no other paſſage than-whar I met with lately in 
Phily's treatiſe, *<Quis rerum divinarum- heres.” | He faith, The Father of all 
things has beſtowed this moſt admirable gift wpan this arch. angel, that he Gould 

and as a mediator, wefp:@», that is, one on the borders of hoth, to diſtiaguiſh between 
he creature and the Creator. He therefore is an interceſſor, lau, with him that is 


immortal 


= — #2 he 
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immortal, in behalf of periſhing mortals. And, on the other hand, he acts the pan 
of an ambaſſador, from the ruler to his ſubjefts. And this gift he deth fo willingly 
accept, that he glories in it, laying, + And I have ſtood between God and you,” See 
Deut. xviii. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. being one who am neither unbegotten as God, not 
made as mortals ; but being ſomething middle between theſe, oungwer, acting the 
part of a hoſtage with both : With the Creator as a pledge, in faith of this, that he 
may not ever be provoked to deſtroy or deſert the world, ſo as to ſuffer it to run from 
order into confuſion : And with creatures, to give them this certain hope, that God 
being reconciled, will never ceaſe to take care of his own workmanſhip, For I pro- 
claim peace to the creature, from that God who removes war, and introduceth and 
preſerveth peace forever.” | find Mr. Fleming has tranſcribed this paſſage at large, 
in his © Chriſtology 3” and Mr. Nye has cited the moſt remarkable part of this paſ. 
ſage alſo in his « four letters“. 

From all theſe citations. out of the targums and Pbilo's works, it ſeems plain, 
that the term © logos“ is ſometimes attributed to that which is increated, infinite, ſu- 
preme of all, of the eſſence of God, and incommunicably divine: It is at other times 
uſed to ſignify an inferior nature, an angel, ſomething that is derived, begotten, de- 
pendent, and much below the dignity of godhead. It muſt be acknowledged, that 
theſe ancient jews mingle ſome confuſion with their writings; and do not keep their 
ſupreme and inferior ideas ſo diſtin as one would wiſh. And this is not ſtrange, be- 
cauſe they wanted that clear revelation. of the union of God and a creature, in one 
Jeſus Chriſt, one complex principle of action, which we chriſtians enjoy by the goſpel, 

And yet even the moſt part of chriſtian writers ſeem to have unhappily fallen into 
the ſame confuſions, when they treat of theſe tranſactions of the word, before the in- 
carnation : - And though they have framed different ſchemes for the reconciliation 
of theſe difficulties, it has been hitherto without any great ſucceſs. And the reaſon, 
perhaps, is this, becauſe each of them generally attribute all that is ſaid of the © mem- 
ra,” or ** logos,” merely to his divine and ſupreme nature, or they apply it all merely 
to his created, or inferior nature ; or elſe they drop one of theſe natures entirely ; and 
thus miſs the mark, for want of ſuppoſing ſuch an union between a divine and creat- 
ed nature, before the incarnation of Crit : Whereas this union diſcovers a proper 
complex ſubject for theſe different attributions. Tg 

The chriſtian writers who cite thoſe paſſages out of the targums and Philo the 

jew, interpret them according to their own ſcheme of divinity, and their particular 
ſentiments of the perſon of Chriſt; as appears if we conſider their writings. + 

Sandius is generally known to be a follower, or imitator, of the arian ſcheme, and 
he applies as many of theſe glorious expreſſions as he can, to the great arch- angel, 
that firſt-born ſpirit, which the arians ſuppoſe to be the divineſt nature of Chrif, and 
while he makes this to ſerve for a human ſpirit to the Meſfiab, he doth not allow an) 
ſuperior, or divine nature, to belong to him. He ſums up his collections out of Philo, 
which he had elſewhere made, in theſe words, The . logos“ is a ſecond god, next 
to the firſt; and governs the world by command of the firſt God: That God him- 
ſelf. and his Word are two things: That the ſupreme God is unbegotten and inviſi- 
ble, and the God of the Logos; but the Logos is begotten and viſible, the mi- 
niſter of God, and the interceſſor with God for men, the ambaſſador of God to men, 
and a middle being, or medium, betwixt God and creatures.” Sandii · nucleus hiſtoriæ 


eccleſiaſticæ, page 108.” See many other citations of his out of Philo, in his in- 
terpretationes paradoxæ, &c “, ar ltetts n et 
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Mr. Me, on the other hand, who hath been accuſed as approaching the ſabellian 
principles, ſeems, in his . letters againſt doctor Ax,” to drop this glorious ſpirie, or 
arch-angel, which is called the logos”, as a mere jewiſh notion; and does not 
make it enter into the compoſition of the perſon of Chriſt ; but ſuppoſes the ſublimer 
characters of the logos,“ to belong to the eſſential wiſdom of God, or the Word, 
which was perſonally united to the man Jeſus at his incarnation. See his © firſt let- 
ter againſt doctor All- 1 

Doctor Ax, in his judgment of the jewiſh church,” approaches nearer to the 
tritbeiſtical hypotheſis, and is charged with it by Mr. Nye, becauſe he ſpeaks of three 
creators, makers and gods, a trinity of uncreated beings and ſpirits, ſee : Me againſt 
Allix, page 5, 7, 8, 13, 14, 177, &c.“ Now on this hypotheſis doctor Allix diſ- 
tinguiſhing the divine wiſdom, or Word, from God the Father, as a real, proper, 
diſtin& perſon, ſometimes he applies what theſe jeiſb authors ſay of the arch-angel, 
called the * logos“, to the eternal divine Word, or wiſdom, that is, to the ſecond 
perſon in the deity ; though this ſeems not to be agreeable to their ſenſe, for theſe 
ancient jews deſcribe-this angel as a ſuperior ſort of created, or derivative being, an 
effect, or production, of the will and power of God, as the chriſtian fathers ſpeak, and 
though not coming perſectly into the rank of other creatures, yet not as being the 
true God, or properly divine. Mr. Nye juſtly reprehends doctor Alix for this, that 
he hath heaped together indifferently all that Philo ſays of ſeveral . logoi,” and ap- 
plied all to the eternal eſſential logos,“ not being aware that this eternal eſſential 
logos“ is very different from the great created logos,” or arch-angel, who pre- 
fides over the angels and ſtars. © Letter II. page 80.“ | 

In ſhort, all the moderns interpret theſe ancient jewif writings, as every of 
men is ready to interpret the ſcripture, to ſupport their own hypotheſis. Bur I cannot 
perſuade myſelf that either Sandius, doctor Alix, or Mr. Nye, in their ſentiments, do 
ſufficiently anſwer the expreſſions of theſe ancient authors: For each of them doth ei - 
ther join and affix divine characters to a dependent or created nature, or they apply 
inferior and creatural characters to a divine nature, or elſe they drop one or more of 
theſe ſenſes of the word logos,“ and leave it out of the character of the Meſſiab. 
Whereas, if we would but give ourſelves leave to ſuppoſe- the Myftah, or the Lo- 

gos, even in his pre-exiſtent ſtate as well as after his incarnation, to be a complex, 
or compounded perſon, and that the divine Logos, the eternal Word aſſumed a 
luper-angelic, or inferior nature, called alſo © logos” into union with himſelf before 
he took tleſh upon him, and 'even before the world was made, this would reconcile 
al theſe ideas which ſeem inconſiſtent, and ſcatter the darkneſs that hangs over theſe 
ancient writers, and even over the ſcripture itſelf, if this opinion be not admitted. 

The learned Mr. Robert Fleming“, ſeems to come nearer to the ſenſe of thefe ancients, 
and explains them more agreeably to ſcripture, when he ſuppoſes the eternal eſſential 
Logos to be a perſon in the head, and to be united to the created © logos” or 
great arch-angel, which is the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chrift ; and thus the ſublime and 


uterior expreſſions of the ancients concerning this complex being may be happily re- 
conciled and explained. | *. | 1 S 1 * Pu re 


* As Scotland has produced ſome great and illuſtrious inſtances of piety and devotion, ſome men of a 
heavenly mind, filled with the fire of Ei 


wy ine love beyond their fellows, ſo this learned author, Mr. Robert 
ming 15 an 


ray, inſtance of what might be expected from that nation alſo in reſpect of light and ſacred know- 
ge, if they did but exert their genius with the ſame liberty of ſentiment that he uſed, whoſe conſtant 
motto was, „ Libers fed modeſte.” | 
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The application of the jewiſh ſentiments to the ſcriptural accaunt of Chriſt 

| me leave now to enquire, whether ſcripture doth not lead us to this con- 


ception of things? Whether fcripture does not ſet the Logos, or Word of God, 
in all theſe lights and views ? Or, whether the ſcripture does not ſpeak of Chi ac- 


cording to the five particular ideas whereby the ancient jews interpret or explain their 


00 e though for conveniency ſake 1 ſhall not mention them juſt in the ſame 
order? N | | i 

I. That Cbriſt, who is called the Logos in ſcripture, is the Metab, admits of no 
doubt or controverſy among chriſtians. Ent * 14 

IT. That Chriſt, or the Logos, is the Son of God, is alſo aſſerted ſo expreſsly in 
many texts, as to forbid all diſpute abouit : And he has obtained this name in ſcrip- 
ture, upon theſe accounts. | | 
1. On the account of his inveſtiture with the office of the Meſiab; for hereby he 
Was appointed to be the great high prieſt, and king of his people: And this title was 
more eminently his due at his reſurrection, aſcenſion, and exaltation in heaven, to be 
a prieſt upon a throne, where his kingdom and power to ſave were more illuſtrioully 
diſplayed, according to theſe texts, Pſal. ii. 6, 7. © have ſet my king upon my ho- 
ly bil of Zion. I will declare the decree, the Lord hath ſaid unto me, thou art my 


angry, ye periſh.” Pf}, Ixxxix. 27. I will make him my firſt-born, higher 
than the kings of the earth.” Heb. v. 5. © Chrift glorified not himſelf to be made a 


firſt-born of the creation? May not this be the only begotten Son of God in the high 


heaven, as Adam was here on earth, as having, perhaps, ſome peculiar mode, or 


unknown 


- 
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some may wonder, that I have omitted the eternal gener ition f kis divine nature in this place. But 
T know no text that plainly calls Chrift the Son, confidered as pure God; and if revelation does not — 
the doctrine of a begotten God, reaſon does not at all require it. But 1 have given a larger account 0 
matter in : nother place. h * 
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unknown manner of derivation from the Father, different from the reſt of the crea- 
tures? For even theſe ancient eus, though they acknowledge him to be, in the ge- 
neral ſenſe, a derived being, and not God, yer they, call him rather the firſt-born of 
God, as though creation were too low a term to expreſs his original, and would ſet 
him too much on a level with other creatures which were fo far inferior to him. 
And, why may we not ſuppoſe the human ſoul of Chriſt to be derived from God in 
ſome unknown, tranſcendent manner, diſtin from other creatures, even as his hu- 
man body was, and thus to become the pecutiar Son of God, both as to his body 
and ſou | 

One great reaſon that hath induced me to believe that the ſcriptures ſuppoſe the 
ſoul of Chrift to be this pre-exiſtent, being, this glorious arch - angel, is, becauſe there 
are ſo many expreſſions of ſcripture both in the old teſtament and the new which re- 
preſent Chriſt, before his incarnation, under fome characters which are inferior to 
godhead, fome of which I have hinted briefly in the beginning of this diſcourſe. 

Now, upon this ſuppoſition, that the ſoul of Chriſt is this molt honourable 1 * 
or chief angel, how properly is he called in the old teſtament the © angel of God's 
face, or preſence. . Ja. lxizi. 9. The angel of the covenant,” Mal. ili. 1. The 
angel, the redeemer of Jacob, Gen. xlviii. 16. The angel in whom the name of 
God was, Exod: xxiii. 20. And, “the angel who could tay, Iam that I am, I am 


the God of Abraham,” Exod. iii. 2, 14, 15, &c. upon the account of his intimate and 
perſonal union to the divine nature? 


It might be here enquired alſo, Whether the angel mentioned in Eccleſ. v. 6. be 
not the ſame glorious arch-angel, that is, Chrift. The words are theſe; Say not 
before the face of the angel, it was an error: Wherefore ſhould God be angry at thy 
voice?“ Solomon is here adviſing us againſt raſh vows. And he ſuppoſes 4 emi- 
nent angel, in whom is the name of God,” as Exad. xxiii. 20. or who is called 
God, being preſent to hear the vow, eſpecially in the houſe of God, as verſe 1. It 
is certain the jewws had a common notion of ſome extraordinary angel in whom God 
dwelt, and the ſcripture often intimates it. | 

IV. The logos,“ or word, ſometimes ſignifies the wiſdom of the Father, or ſome 
ſpecial power, 'or divine ſufficiency of the godhead, whereby all things were contri- 
ved and created, and which is repreſented ſometimes in a nal manner by theſe 
Jewiſh writers. Pfal. xxxiii. 6. ** By the word of the Lord were the heavens crea- 
ted.” 2 Pet. iti. 5, 7. By the word of God were the heavens of old, that is, were 
created, and by the ſame word they are preſerved, and reſerved for the fire.” And 
whether u, uſed on the ſame occaſion, by which the world was made, and is 
upheld, Heb. i. 3. and. xi. 3. may not be the ſame with this divine 40%, is mat- 


ter of enquiry, and in my matureſt thoughts, it is not improbable. 


In this ſenſe Chriſ is alſo the Logos or Word of God, for God created all things by 
that Logos, Who was with God; who was God, who was made fleſh, and dwelt 
among us,“ Jabn i. 1, 14. “ He. created the worlds by this his Son, Heb. i. 2. He 
created all things, by Jeſus Chriſt, Eph. iii. 9. He is that divine wiſdom which 
was with God before the foundations of the world were laid, as Solomon deſcribes in 
Prov. viii. 22—31. 1% 2117 n | 5 1 

And if we can ſuppoſe this wiſdom, or Word, aſſuming into union with itſelf the 
foul of the Azſiab, or that great arch. angel, when he was fitſt created, or generated, 
and uſing his miniſt ration in. it's ancient diyine operations and! tranſactions, then all 
thoſe ſuperior and inferior expreſſions which are uſed in Jobn i. 1—14. and in Cal. i. 
15—19. and in Heb. i. 21 1. and in Prov. viii. 22—31. and in Fobn v. 19, 20, 
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26, 27, &c. may be applied to Chriſt as a complex perſon. Then it may be ſaid 
concerning this perſon, he was bröught forth before the hills, the Lord poſſeſſed 
him in the beginning of his way before his works of old, he was ſet up from ever- 
laſting, that is, from the beginning, or ever the carth was,” &c. i +: | 

On this text, in Prov. viii. 22. The Lord poſſeſſed me in the beginning of his 
way,” it may be farther obervſed, that the ſeptuagint renders the hebrew word 
JP beilies us, that is, created me, which the primitive chriſtian writers often cite, 
but are at a great loſs how to explain it. Sometimes they. apply it to the Father's con- 
ſtituting Chrift Lord of the creation; which does not ſeem to be the true meaning of 
it in this place. Sometimes they refer it to the production, or generation of the 
Logos, by the will and power of the Father, which is a ſuperior fort of creation, 
and may be moſt properly applied to this angelic Logos, or human ſoul of Chriſ, 
which was created or produced by the will of the Father, and aſſumed into union 
with, or poſſeſſed by the divine Logos before all worlds, of which we ſhall ſay 
more hereafter. Penn 
Theſe are only remarks by the way: But it is manifeſt, that the word of God, 
or logos, in ſcripture, ſometimes ſignifies an eſſential, co- eternal, divine power. 
And in that famous text, 1 John v. 7. There are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and theſe three are'one;” whether the Lo- 
gos, or Word, ſignify this divine power, which is called the ſecond perſon in the 
deity, or whether it ſignify Chriſt in his whole complete perſon as God man, is hard 
to determine. | £24962 451 T 0115 pes oct ed tig 

V. In Heb. iv. 12. The Word, the Logos, denotes God acting by his word; 
Logos implies God himſelf, for a divine power, is deity. And Chriſt is the Logos in 
this ſenſe alſo: For the evangeliſt Fobn ſays, The Word was God” Jobn i. 1. and 
St. Paul calls Chriſt ** God manifeſt in the fleſh :** 1 Tim. iii. 16. He is the Lord, and 
the God of Thomas the apoſtle ;* Jobn xx. 28. he is “ God over all bleſſed for ever.” 
Rom. ix. 5. The divine, effential power, called the Logos, is the true God, for 
every thing eſſential to God, is God. - mint act 

Nor is it ſtrange at all, that Logos ſhould ſignify God himſelf, ſince it ſignifies 
the wiſdom, or reaſon of God, for the ſame word “ logos,” in it's primary, or 
moſt uſual ſenſe, denoting the reaſon of any ſpirit, is upon that account uſed ſome- 
times to denote the Spirit itſelf. Thus the human mind, and angelic ſpirits, are 
called aiya among ancient greek writers, particularly Philo and Origen ; but Chriſt 
is called à aty&-, or, the Word, emphatically, and the divine word. 

"If therefore Chriſt be a divine power, called the logos, he is God himſelf. 

Thus all theſe five applications of the terms © logos,” or **memra,” or word, 
as uſed by the ancient Jews, are happily reconciled in our blefled Saviour; and a 
great part of that confuſion which ſeems to be in their expreſſions is baniſhed by this 
repreſentation of things: Thus alſo there ſeems to-be an illuſtrious light ſhed upon 
many dark paſſages of ſeripture, and the inferior and ſuperior characters of the Me/- 
fiab, Chriſt, or Logos, are naturally, and eaſily adjuſted, by ſuppoſing his ſacred 
perſon to be compoſed of a glorious, created ſpirit, inhabited by the divine, eſſen- 
tial, or perſonal wiſdom, or Word. Thus he was the eternal Creator, and alſo the 
firſt-born of all the creatures, and in ſome ſenſe exiſted as God- man before his in- 
carnation. And this is what I have endeavoured to evince by the light of ſcripture, 
in a diſtinct treatiſe of the glory of Chrift as God · man, which may ſhortly ſee the 
| ® This/treatifs was publllbed- in 1746, and is the lat in this volume. 
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In this view of things we have no need to make Chi to be the Son of God, pro- 
perly in his divine nature, or to attribute any character of derivation, generation or 
dependence, to his pure godhead, which carries a ſeeming impropriety in it. His 
ſonſhip, even under the old teſtament, as well as under the new, is better accounted 
for this way; and his angelic character, as the meſſenger of God in all ages, and the 
revealer of his will to the patriarchs, as well as to us, is preſerved and explained, 
without ſinking pure godh-ad down to inferior characters, or attributing ſuperior 
and divine characters, titles and prerogatives, to an angelic or inferior nature. 

The learned and pious doctor Thomas Goodwin, that deep and happy enquirer into the 
ſenſe of ſcripture, gives numerous inſtances wherein the divine nature of Chriſt, muſt 
be ſuppoſed by way of prolepfis to be united to man in many of the expreſſions of 
ſcripture concerning Chriſt. Thoſe glorious texts, John i. 1 —3. Col. i. 16, 17. Heb. i. 
2, 3. Phil. ii. 6. Prov. viii. 22—31. are all interpreted by him in this light, in his ſe- 
cond book of the knowledge of God the Father, and his Son Jeſus Chriſt,” vol: II. fol. 

« It is Chriſt, ſays he, conſidered as God-man, who is the image of the inviſible 
God, the firſt born of every creature, by whom, and for whom, all things were 
created in heaven or earth, viſible or inviſible, who is before all things, and by 
whom all = conſiſt, who is the Son of God, whom he hath appoigted the heir 
of all things, by whom alſo he made the worlds, who is the brightneſs of his Fa- 
ther's glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon, and upholding all things by the 
word of his power, who by himſelf purged away our fins, who was in the form of 
God, and thought it no robbery to be equal with God, who is the Word by whom 
all things were made, and who was with God in the beginning, who was ſet up from 
everlaſting, and brought up before the hills,” &c. And that learned author con- 
tends, that theſe attributions cannot belong to the pure, ſimple divine nature of Cbriſt, 
without taking in the inferior nature which was deſigned to be united to him, and 
therefore, in the language of ſcripture, it is mentioned in ſuch a manner as though 
it were actually united. 

There is very little difference between my opinion, and the ſentiments of that great 
man in the expoſition of all theſe ſcriptures, except only, that he attributes. to the 
human nature of Chrift before it's exiſtence, and conſidered only in it's deſigned-and 
future union with the divine nature, thoſe ſame ſcriptural properties, characters, and 
tranſacions, which I would rather aſcribe to the human ſoul of Chriſt, ſuppoſing ir 
actually exiſtent, and conſidered always in a preſent, real, and perſonal union with 
his divine nature. Now, as he ſuppoſes thoſe texts muſt neceſſarily be explained con- 
cerning Chriſt as God-man, ſo I ſuppoſe a literal, interpretation of ſcripture is to be 
preferred before a figurative and proleptical ſenſe, where it will conſiſt with all other 
points of reaſon and revelation ; and therefore I am ready to perſuade myſelf, that the 
luppoſition of the real exiſtence of the glorious human ſoul of Chriſt, as a ſuper-angelic 
being, in actual union with the divine, eternal Logos, before the creation, as it. 
happily correſponds with the ancient ſewiſb notions, ſo it will afford a better ſolution 
to many ſcriptural difficulties, will raiſe a nobler idea of the perſon of our bleſſed 
Lord, and add a luſtre to the whole ſcheme of the goſpel, as depending on his per- 
lon, characters and tranſactions. | TOR. | | 
There is one objection will ariſe here, viz. how can the human ſoul of Chriſt be 
called an angel, ſince it is ſaid in Heb. ii. 16. He took not on him the nature of 
angels, but the ſeed of Mrabam. br 

Anſwer I. The words in the original are, a u innaplirla, Kc. He does 
not lay hold on angels, but he lays hold on the ſeed of Abraham,” that is, to _ 

| them 
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them out of that bondage in which they were held in the foregoing verſe, "Then ir 
follows, verſe 17. Wherefore it behoved him in all things to be made like his bre. 
thren,” that is, It behoved him, who had a ſoul before, to take fleſh and bloud upon 
him now, ſince he came to lay hold on men, to reſcue them from bondage. 

As the greek words themſelves do not ſignify taking the nature of angels, or of 
Abraham, A neither will the context allow that tranſlation, as ſome learned men 
have ſuppoſed, particularly Camero. For it would be hardly conſiſtent language to 
ſay, © He took not on him the nature of angels, but took on him the nature vf the 


ſeed of Abrabam, for which reaſon it became him to be made like his brethren, that is, 


to take fleſh and bloud upon him.“ This would be proving idem per. idem.“ Where- 
as the ſenſe is very natural when we read it thus, He does not lay hold on angels to 
reſcue them, but he lays hold on the ſeed of Mrabam, for their reſcue from bondage. 
Wherefore it became him in all things to be made like his brethren,” that is, It be. 
came him, who before was a ſpirit, now to be made fleſh, ſince he came to redeem 
thoſe who are partakers of fleſh. : | BE net and | 

Anſwer II. But ſuppoſe our engliſb tranſlation were exactly true, yet the human 
ſoul of Chriſt may be called an angel in it's ſeparate ſtate, though it be really a human 
ſpirit, or of a ſpecies of ſpirits different from the angelic world; for ſince the mie 
hypotheſis ſuppoſes, the divine nature of Chriſt to be called an angel in the old teſta- 
ment, becauſe of it's appearances like an angel, and being p as a meſſenger 
from the Father, much more may we ſuppoſe the human ſoul of Cbriſt to be called 
an angel for the very ſame reaſons ; while at the ſame time it might have ſome pe- 
culiar diſtinguiſhing properties of a human ſpirit, which are unknown to us. 
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The ſentiments of the primitive chriſtians conceruing the Logos, and their application of 
this name to Chriſt, | 1 


T H Us we have ſeen how the doctrine of ſcripture may be enlightened by ſome 
acquaintance with the writings of the ancient jews. Now, if we find alfo, that 
the primitive chriſtians have left us ſeveral traces and footſteps of the ſame notions, if 
they ſpeak the ſame fort of language, and correſpond with theſe fentiments, it will 
be an additional confirmation * doctrine which I have propoſetc. | 

I ſhall confine my ſelf, chiefly, in this enquiry, to the writings of the three firſt cen- 
turies, which all the world eſteems to be of the chief importance, as being neareſt to 
the days of the apoſtles. Yet even of theſe I ſhall cite but few at large in their own 
language, becauſe I intend this diſcourſe as a mere eſſay, or hint of thought to others, 


* 


who may be much better qualified to purſue ſuch a reconciling ſcheme, and not as 4 


laborious proof and demonſtration of my opinion. N 
I. That the primitive fathers, by the Logs. intended the Maſiab in his pre-ex- 
iſtent ſtate, is a truth ſo abundantly manifeſt, a 
be ſuperfluous to make citations on this head. | The 
II. That the Logos is alſo the Son of God, is as evident as the former: ** 
writings of the fathers, through all the centuries, are full of it: But in what ſen - 
is a Son, and when he began to be a Son, whether from all eternity, or 2 0 
fore the creation, is a matter of difference, and doubtful enquiry, which we ſhal * 
mine by and by. | St) os rene eee n 
| III. That 


Ge — 


and agreed on all hands, that it would | 4 


cat 
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III. That the © Jogos“ or word, is à divine power, eternal, infinite, &c. analogous 
to mind, wiſdom, or reaſon, is ſo apparent in their writings, as leaves little room for 
doubt; though it is alſo repreſented often in a perſonal manner by the chriſtian fa- 
thers, even as in the ſacred and common jewiſb writings. KF, 

The primitive fathers frequently call our Saviour the Word, or.reaſon, the wiſdom, 
the light, the virtue, and the power, Nt, or the mind, and ſometimes &ianue, or the 
will of God. Many of them argue for the eternity of the “ logos” upon this princi- 
ple, that God was always ahn never , always rational, and never without his 
reaſon, his'word or wiſdom. Faſtin Martyr, Athenagoras, Theophilus of Antioch, Tati- 
an, and ſeveral others, affert the Logos to be co eternal with the Father, under the 
character of the diyine word or reaſon, though not under the ſpecial character of a 
Son. ppt | | 
Theophilits in his ſecond book to Autolycus, calls him the wiſdom and power of the 
higheſt, and the word which was conceived in the heart of God, and by which he 
formed the world. This word was 4,27 a1; ide. tv xardia Ot, and preſently he adds, 
Tino d e i viv Y ppb Zrra, that is, always conceived in the heart of 
God : This word he had for a counſellor, being his own mind and thought, or pru- 
dence. | aha > a 
Hippolytus, contra Noetum capite x. afferts, that God being alone was many, for he 
was tre H, vr. drop, tre Ar. tre ZinwrB, neither irrational, nor unwiſe, nor 
impotent; or, neither without reaſon, or without wiſdom, or without power, orwith- 
out counſel 4 which words, faith the learned doctor Vaterland, correſpond to the ſe» 
veral names of the Son, and the holy Spirit, and mean the ſame _ 

Tertullian, contra Praxeam capite v. ſays, God was alone, becauſe there was no- 
thing eternal but himſelf; but even then he was not alone, for he had with him, ra- 
tionem ſuam, quam habebat in ſemetipſo, his reaſon, which was within himſelf.” 
And again, contra Hermogenem, Habuit deus ſophiam ſuam; hæc illi conſiliarius fuit. 
He had his wiſdom with him; and this was his counſellor.” He ſuppoſes reaſon to 
be eternal, and to be before the word. © Non ſermonalis à principio, ed rationalis deus 
etiam ante principium, that is, God had not the word with him, or was not a ſpea- 
ker, from the beginning, but was rational even before the beginning :” See contra 
Praream capite v. So that Tertullian chuſes to tranſlate the eternal Logos, reaſon ; 
ſuppoſing him to become the Word, at or a little before the creation, 

Clemen of Alexandria, in Stromatum libro vii. calls Chriſt, or the Logos, were) vn inig- 
, a certain virtue, or energy of the Father. And 7uſtin Martyr, in his dialogue with 
Trypho, calls him a rational power“, which is alſo called the glory of the Father. 

Now it is evident concerning the Logos, or Chrift, as he 1s the wiſdom, mind, 
or reaſon, of the Father, that he muſt be truly and properly divine, neceffarily exi- 
bent, eternal, infinite, &c. as the Father; for he is of the very eſſence of godhead ; 
an eternal divine power, which belongs to the nature of God; which was always 
with God from eternity; is for ever unchangeable, and inſeparable from God: And 
in this ſenſe he is conſubſtantial and coeſſential with the Father. | 

Though it ſeems manifeſt, that the Logos in this ſenſe is a power of the divine 
mind, and is not another conſcious mind, diſtinct from the Father; yet it was the 
cuſtom of the ancient jeteiſb writers, as well as of the primitive chriſtians, ſometimes 
(0 repreſent this Logos, this eternal reaſon, wiſdom, or. word, in a perſonal manner; 


8 Ferhaps, by Seven Ne ytxq in this place Jain Martyr may mean ſome ſupra-angelic ſpirit ; but I 
ot certainly learn from the context, what his idea was. : 


997 
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and that not only becauſe the ſcripture favours this dialect, or manner. of ſpeaking , 
but becauſe the eaſtern nations frequently repreſent human as well as divine powers, 
in a perſonal manner; and the early chriſtians learning their chriſtianity from the 
apoſtles, and other converted iets, were initiated and trained up in the Phraſeology of 
the eaſtern and jeuiſb writees. 81211 11 
It is granted, indeed, that we know not how great the diſtinction is betwixt G04 
the Father, and his eternal Word or wiſdom: It is juſtly ſuppoſed to he great enough 
to lay a ſufficient foundation for ſuch a diſtinct perſonal repreſentation, as the ſcriptu- 
ral language and ſtyle give us. This divine Logos ſeems to be repreſented both in 
{cripture, and in the primitive writers, as much diſtinct from the Father as the ſame 
eſſence admits of, or as diſtin as may be, without being another conſcious mind. 
Now this ſeems do be ſomething more than a mere attribute ; and therefore I call the 
Logos a divine power; imitating herein both the ancient jews and. the primitive 
fathers, who call him frequently Zola, and Nis, and Aways 74 G, and particularly 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who makes him Sr 74 iipyeur. But ſince God and his co-el- 
ſential Word do not ſeem to have two diſtin& conſciouſneſſes, or to be two conſcious 
minds; this eternal Logos can hardly be called a perſon, in the common and literal 
ſenſe of the term, as a diſtinct man or angel, but only in figurative and metaphorical 
language, as ſome zealous trinitarians have expreſſed it. 5 | 

Let it be noted here alſo, that moſt of the ancient fathers which have been now 
cited, do not ſuppoſe this eternal Logos, to be an eternal Son; but that he became 
A Son by a certain generation, prolation, or filiation, which ſome of them call creation, 
ſome time before the world was created. | 


* 


Some af the ancients, indeed, ſeem to apply the word Son, to this eternal Logos: 


And ſome of them have explained their meaning, that the Logos was b uber., i vf 
Jia, iv omMeſywas, that is, conceived in the heart, in the bowels of the Father; that he 
was potentially in the Father, from eternity, though not actually produced: Which 
was alſo. the expreſs ſenſe of ſome in the Nicene times, and of the emperor Conſtantine, 
as Euſebius relates it, in his letter to the people of Cæſarea. | * 
Or there is another ſenſe wherein the Logs or eternal divine wiſdom, may be 
called a Son as well as a perſon, by a figure of ſpeech : For in the ancient eaſtern and 
ſcriptural idioms, any thing that has —— a logical or a phyſical ſort of dependence, 
is ſometimes called ſon, or daughter. So the eternal wiſdom, or reaſon, word, or 
will, flowing from the eſſence of God, may, poſſibly, be called a ſon. So, among 
our ſelves, knowledge, or intelligence, reſulting from the eſſence of the human ſoul, 
may be called the —— of the ſoul. And though I muſt confeſs, I doubt whether 
the ſcripture ever calls Chriſt the Son of God in this ſenſe, yet where ancient writers 
uſe this form of ſpeech, they may be interpreted in the fame manner as later and 
more modern authors, who uſe the ſame phraſeology, explain themſelves ; if there 
be no better interpretation to be put on their words. Mars habe © | 
Auſtin has written much of the trinity, and he often derives the Son from the Fa- 
ther, in ſuch a manner as wiſdom and knowledge is derived from the eſſence of the 
mind. The ſchool - doctors, and the middle ages of the church, and ſome general 
councils, have ſpoken the ſame ſort of language. Calvin and his followers deſcribe what 
ſonſhip they attribute to the eternal ow: of or wiſdom, in this manner: And Mr. m_ 
* ſn ** iffers from ap attribute : how it appears to be ſomething 
4 ae 8 oo TI helena to ſignify the Ge tors it ſelf, exerting 


„auler power ; the diſcourſe on the © diſlinc ion of perſons in the trinity accounts for it. See dil- * 


fertation 1T. | 
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ter, who differs from Calvin in other things, agrees with him in this. This has been 
a frequent repreſentation of the ſonſhip of the divine Word, among the moſt orthodox 
writers. It is in this manner the learned and 1ngenious doctor Wallis accounts for the 
ſonſhip of the divine nature of Chriſt, in his letters on the trinity,“ and many others 
of the modern and ſchool trinitarian authors do the ſame. 

Upon the whole it is plain, that the ancients generally, if not univerſally, ſuppoſe 
the * logos?” to be a co-eternal power, belonging to God or the Father; though the 
moſt primitive writers do not generally exprels his proper diſtinct perſonality and ſon- 
ſhip, until at, or ſome time before, the creation of the world. They ſuppoſe that 
there was then a generation, or a voluntary divine aCtion put forth, whereby the Lo- 
gos exiſted in a new ſtate, and became the Son of God ; and that ir is in this ſenſe 
that he is called in ſcripture, the beginning of the creation of God, and the firſt born 
of every creature.“ Rev, iii. 14. Col. i. 15, * And it was at this time according to 
ſome of the fathers, that the divine “ logos,” or eternal wiſdom, began to have a 
perſonality, or, at leaſt, a more diſtinct perſonality than it had before. Baxter's 
methodus theologiae,” page 96. line the laſt, 

IV. I proceed now to {hew that theſe ancient primitive fathers, believed the lo- 
gos to be true God: And there is no need to labour in the proof of this, for ſince 
they deſcribe him as a divine power eternally and eſſentially belonging to the godhead, 
it follows, that they muſt attribute proper deity to him, for every thing eſſential to 
deity is true God. What Mr. Baxter ſays in his“ methodus theologiae de trinitate,” 
ſeems to demand the aſſent of intelligent readers, Chriſtum eſſe dei aiyu, ſeu ſapi- 


entiam, in eccleſià uno quaſi ore 2 eſſe, ſeculorum omnium teſtimonia 


probant. The teſtimonies of all ages of the church, pronounce, as it were with one 
mouth, that Chriſt is the Logos, the word or wiſdom of God.“ 

Let it be ſeriouſly conſidered, what a multitude of ſcriptures in the old teſtament, 
in which the one ſupreme God is plainly ſpoken of, are applied to Chriſt, or the Lo- 
gos, by the primitive fathers : As, — iti. 8, 9. They heard the voice of the 
Lord God walking in the garden, and the Lord God called to Adam.” Gen. xix. 24. 
The Lord, or Jebevab, rained upon Sadom, brimſtone and fire from the Lord.” 
Cen. xvii. 1, 2. ** The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and ſaid, I am the almighty 
God.” Cen. xxviii. 1 3. »The Lord ſtood above it, that is, Jacob's ladder, and laid, 
am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of Jaac, &c.” And many 
other texts there are, wherein the names, characters, and tranſactions of Jebovab, the 
Lord and God of Jfrael, are attributed by the fathers to the Logos, or Chriſt. While 
| have been reading in Juin Mariyr's dialogue with Trypho the jew, how he directly 
acribes to Chriſt, thoſe ſacred names of the Lord of hoſts, the king of glory, God the 
Nviour, God the Lord, our God and our king, in the xxiv. and xlvi. Palms; and 
"her illuſtrious divine titles in the xlv, Ixiii. xcviii- P/alms, and elſewhere; I have 

en ready to wonder, how any writers could fairly deny true and eternal godhead to 
be attributed to Chriſt, by any of the primitive fathers, : 

Belides all this, when I conſider the characters of ſupreme deity, and of perfect uni- 
ty with the Father, even in the ſame ſubſtance, which are aſcribed to the Logos, or to 
Chrif, by the primitive writers, I think there is evident proof, that they ſuppoſed 
tue godhead to belong to him. Their language repreſents him as an eſſential power 
of God himſelf, Origen ſays, Let him rg <a to ſay, there was a time when the 

was not, conſider that he alſo ſays, there was a time when wiſdom was not, and 
Wien light was not.” And there are others of the ancients that argue juſt in the 


ade manner, viz. that God could never be 2ey@» or Zed, that is, without his 
Vol. VI. 4 E. word, 
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word, his reaſon, and wiſdom; Origen further aſſerts, that the omnipotence of the 
Father and the Son is one and the fame ; as the Son is one and the ſame Lord and 


God with the Father.” He calls him “ the divine Word, who is God by nature.” 
Irenæus calls him, Ipſe Deus, or God himſelf ; not another God, but the ſame God 


with the Father. This author abounds in expreſſions which make the Father and 


Son the one God. Libro iv. capite 11. Qui igitur I prophetis adorabatur Deus 
vivus, hic eſt vivorum Deus, et verbum ejus qui locutus eſt Moyf, qui et Sadducæos 
redarguit, &c.“ And at the end of the chapter he concludes, © Ipſe igitur Chrifu 
cum Patre, vivorum eſt Deus.“ He who was adored by the prophets as the liv- 
ing God, is the God of the living, Mat. xxii. 32. and his Word who ſpake to A,, 


and refuted the Sadducees. Therefore Chriſt, with the Father, is the God of the liv- 
ing.“ Again, he begins, libro iii. capite 6. in this manner, viz. Neither the Lord, 


nor the holy Spirit, nor the apoſtles, would have definitively and abſolutely called 
him God, who was not God, nor any one unleſs he were the true God.“ Then he 
goes on to ſhew, how Chriſt is called God, Pſal. xlv. 6. Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever.“ Eſal. I. 1.“ The God of gods, the Lord hath fpoken;“ on which 
he comments thus, What God is this of whom it is faid, God fhall come, even 
our God, and ſhall not keep ſilence ? This is the Son, who ſays openly, I am found 
of them who ſeek me not, &c.“ | | een 
lf we conſult the ancients, with one mouth they all declare, that God alone is to be 
worſhipped ; and yet they declare alſo for the worſhip of the Son, or the divine 
Word: And when I read theſe expreſſions, I cannot fuffer my ſelf to believe, that 
while they wrote thoſe things, they could deny Chriſt ro be the true God. It is ovi- 
dent to me, they believed his godhead. | | 

But I forbid my ſelf to proceed in this work: Tt ſeems to be a needleſs and uſeleſs 
thing, to prove that the Fathers, in a multitule of their 'expreſſions, aſſerted the true 
deity of the Logos, after thoſe great and learned auchors, biſhop Prarſon, biſhop Bull, 
doctor Waterland, and doctor Knight, have done it ſo effectually, in their large and 
laboured writings. r n 

V. The remaining ſenſe in which the ancient jewifh writers uſed the term Logos, is 
that of a © glorions angel, or arch- angel, formed before the creation of the world; 
ealled the firſt- born Son of God; the man after the image of God; the one man 
who is the father of all others; the beginning; the name of God;“ and who was em. 
ployed as a meſſenger to the ancient patriarchs, and an inſtrument, or medium, by 


which God tranſacted many other important affairs, with regard to this lower world. 


Now the great enquiry is, Whether the primitive chriſtian fathers ever uſed the word 
logos“ in this ſenſe. = eee Meer 

Here I muſt acknowledge, that they ſpeak with much confiifion, and mingle the 
ideas of the increated or eternal Logos together with ſome inferior and creatural ideas; 
which they attribute alſo to the Logos. This would make one think, that ſome of 
them might have ſome obſcure notices, intimations, and conceptions of this ange lic 
Logos, as perſonally joined, and made one with the divine eternal Logos: Thoug" 


neither the primitive chriſtians, nor the areientjetos, keep the ideas of *thele two be- 


ings diſtinct; for ſometimes they ſeem to attribute different, and feemingly 1ncon- 


filtent properties and actions to one and the fame ſingle . logos.“ But an enquiry 1 


into this matter is the buſineſs of the next ſection. 
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Lr 
An enquiry whether the moſt primitive chriſtian fathers ſpake of the Logos as an angel, or 
4 4 glorious ſpirit inferior to God, + 


HA I may give ſome general idea of the language of the fathers on this ſub- 
ject, Iwill range their ſentiments under theſe four heads. 

I. They repreſent the Logos as being produced by, or derived from God the Fa- 
ther, by his will and power. He is called by ſome of the ancients, a birth, yimua ; 
a production, ghana; a ſecond God, Julepde bebe; and, ſometimes, bee e., a 
made God; and repreſented as being made God, deu, by communication, 
or participation of the godhead of the Father. They ſpeak frequently of the. Son's 
ſubordination to the Father, as to his being; of his proceeding, or leaping forth, or 


being produced from the Father by generation, being the firſt-born of every creature.” 


They ſpeak of his “ exiſtence, and his godhead being derived from the Father, toge- 
ther with all his power and glory: Of his receiving all that he has from the Fa- 
ther!» «Of his being generated by the power, by the will, and even by the deſign 
and council of the Father“: „ Of his becoming God by the generation of the Fa- 
ther, which generation proceeded from his will.“ And Tatian calls him “ a heavenly 
ſpirit, begotten by the Father; and the firſt· born work of the ſpirit,” age]o70%0v af. 

When they ſpeak of God the Father, they greatly advance their ſtyle; they bear 


witneſs to his ſelf-exiſtent, unbegotten, and underived nature, and call him dJods3;, 


that is, God of himſelf ; which ſort of expreſſions they utterly deny concerning the 
Son. When they explain that text, Jabn xiv. 28. + The Father is greater than I,“ 
the ancients generally confeſs it to belong to Chriſt in his pre-exiſtent nature, before 
his incarnation : And becauſe the Father is the principle and original of the Son, 
therefore they ſay, he is greater. | | 
t is true, they ſometimes make the nature of the Father and Son the ſame : But 
they had ſuch a ſettled belief and univerſal maxim among them, that the Father 
had ſome pre-eminence and prerogative above the Son, that they expreſs his priority 
and ſuperiority to the Son, in various forms of ſpeech. Biſhop Bull affirms this in 
Defenſione fidei nicaenae,“ ſectione iv. capite 2. de ſubordinatione filii. And capite 
. he aſſerts, that *All the fathers without fear pronounced him principium, cau- 
a et autor filii, px", dfſia, & ar 77 evar, the principle or ſpring, the cauſe, the 2 
4 E 2 1 or 


* It is a frequent expreſſion among the ancients, that Chrif was begotten by the will, or counſel, and 
power of the Father: And l humbly conceive, that the ancients in theſe places, ſpeak of the temporal, vo- 
luntary and ante- mundane generation of the Son, and not of his eternal exiftence. The common ſenſe of 
theſe expreſſions, by the will of God, or by the power of God, in ſcripture, doth not imply a neceſſity of 
nature, bat arbitrary will. So St. Paul is often called an apoſtle by the will of God: And there are above 
thirty places in the new teſtament, where the will of God carries the ſame idea. And throughout all the 
bible, when things are ſaid to exit, or come to paſs by: the 2 of God, I think it always implies the vo- 
lunary, or arbitrary exerciſe of divine power. And the moſt early fathers uſe theſe phraſes in the ſame ſenſe. 

Let it be obſerved Ws. That in the ſame primitive writers I have found the ſame phraſe, ** By the will 
. God," uſed ſever? times, and applied to dis incarnation of Chriſt, or his miſſion foto this world by the 
„„ the Father; - Which is, certainly his arbitrary, will. I might add alſo, that biſhop Bull himſelf, 
g of the generation of Chriſt, beni & Brat, by the will and counſel of the Father, declares, 

'ratira ſudant theologi, ut hazc dicta concilient cum æterna filii gereratione.” Breves animadverſiones in 

v\'0ertum Clerk, Annotata ad paginam 117. 
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in order to form, make, or to adorn this world. | 


light of light, &c. 


exiſtence before was after ward begotten into a Son, Tis Wra pile, iti vuntirr *.. W 
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thor of the Son, the cauſe of h's being;“ as well as that the Father is ſaid to be the 
ſpring of his godhead and power. He is the fountain, the root, the head of th: 
Son, and has the peculiar title of the only true God. And as the Father is the 
cauſe, ſo the Son is ariarde, the thing, or perſon, cauſed. And biſhop Bull expreſs. 
ly grants, that in the ſenſe of the fathers, and in his own opinion, The Son fe- 
ceived not only his perſon, but his nature and deity from the Father.“ See « De. 
fenſionem fidei nicaenae, ſectione iv. capite. 1. 57. 

IT. The Logos is not only — by theſe writers as generated, and exiſting 
by the will and power of God, but a great part of the ante · nicene fathers, and ſome 
of the poſt · nicenes alſo repreſent the proceſſion, prolation, production, or genere- 
tion of the Son, as temporary, and at ſome time before this world was made; or 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the poſt-nicene writers ſpeak more of the eternal gene- 
ration than the primitive ancients had done, yet they make his ante mundane pro- 
duction from the Father to be a generation allo, and ſuppoſe this to be voluntary 
as well as temporal. | ; 

Though all of them grant- the co-eternal exiſtence of the Logos, as a divine 
power, as the reaſon or wiſdom of God, and in this ſenſe ſome of them ſay, the Fa- 
ther was always a Father, and never was without the Son, conſidered as the internal 
word, wiſdom or reaſon of God, or conſidering God the Father, as having the Son 
always potentially within him, yet many of the moſt early writers make the gene- 
ration, and diſtinct Sonſhip of the Logos, to be temporary and voluntary, and an- 
te-mundane, and ſpeak not plainly of any other, as Juſtin, Athenagoras, Theophilus, 
and ſeveral more beſides them. Some of the moſt ingenious, and learned defenders 
of the eternal godhead of Chriſt, have conitantly allowed the higheſt generation of 
the Son, ſpoken of by Juſtin, and ſeveral others of the fathers, to be temporal, and 
that, perhaps, even the nicene biſhops, meant the ſame, when they call the Son 
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Tertullian faith plainly, * Though God is a Father, yet he was not always a Fa- 
ther, for he could not be a Father before there was a Son, now there was a time 
when the Son was not.” He ſpeaks always of the generation of the Son as a vo- 
luntary thing, and brought about in time: He calls this the © perfecta nativitas ſer- 
monis,” though the © logos,” conſidered as reaſon, was in the heart of God from eter- 
nity. So Theophilus, libro ii. ad Autolycum, ſpeaks of the A which was always 
tu 14h] S. in kad ia bez, but afterwards God generated and produced this Word, 2 ar 
75% A600 by Tpogiptxem, mporeroxoy e iets. Clemens Alexandrinus, who is a Zca- 
lous aſſertor of the deity of the Logos, the divine word or wiſdom, ſpeaks of the 
Son of God as perde. cela, the firſt created wiſdom : And many of the fathers 


ſpeak of cia, or wiſdom, as created, when God ſent her forth to make the world, 4 lg 
and they imitate herein the words of the LXX, in Prov. viii. 22. * where wiſdom ſaith, \ rad 
Ihe Lord created me the beginning of his ways.“ Kepus burio8 pus dpy;nv d avrs & Bl 

leya ev77, or he made me as his firſt way towards his other works, as ſome of them 4 . 


ſeem to explain it. | 1 ; 4 
Not only the moſt ancient writers, but even ſome in the times of the e * 
council had this notion of the eternal exiſtence of the Logos in God the Father, 0 $A 
the production of him as a diſtinct Son in Time, or at leaſt, not co 2 or 
Athanaſius himſelf ſpeaking concerning Chriſt, or the Word, ſays, He who had an 
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uw, And the emperor Conſtantine, in Euſebius's letter to the church at Czſarea, ſays, 
that * with reſpect to his divine generation he had a prior exiſtence before all ages, 
foraſmuch as before his actual generation he was potentially in the Father after an 
unbegotten manner.” And this we may ſuppoſe they ſpoke in direct oppoſition to 
the arian error, who denied Chriſt to be any thing before he was begotten or born, 
and which was one of the errors which was anathematized in the council. 

Let it be noted alſo, that though the diſtinct generation of the Son is not ſuppo- 

{ed to be co-eternal with the exiſtence of the Logos in the heart of the Father, yet 
it is by ſome of the ancients deſcribed as before all worlds or ages, 2 gdf dier, 
and that muſt be in ſome unknown moment of the divine eternity. 
III. This Logos, or Son of God, is repreſented under various other characters, 
which ſeem to denote an inferiority to the ſupreme God over all, and would lead 
one to ſuppoſe, they might have ſome idea of an angelic being. He is called fre- 
quently an angel by the ancients, and yet they ſay, It is im pious to call the ſu- 
preme God over all an angel.” He is acknowledged to ** receive all his power from 
the Father, and that he is ſubject to the Father; that in all things he miniſters 
to the will of the Father, and acts by his authority :”* He is ſometimes ſaid exneray 
I duc, to ſerve the Father or to work under him; that he is not ſtronger than 
the Father, but inferior or weaker, ſo Origen, d igqupiripes U pet · That the 
Father is ſtronger, more powerful, more ſublime, than the Son, So Tertullian. 
Innatum nato fortius; infectum facto validius; quod, ut eſſet, nullius eguit autoris, 
multo ſublimius erit eo, quod, ut eſſet, aliquem habuit autorem. Contra Hermogenem, 
capite xviti. That the Son is the ſecond God, or the next power after the firſt God; 
that he pays due honour to the Father by calling him Ihe only true God,” Jobn 
xvii. 3. owning ** the Father to be greater than he,” Jobn xiv. 28. and all this with 
regard to his pre-exiſtent nature before his incarnation. 

The! biſhop Bull, that excellent defender of the deity of Chri/t, in his de- 
fence of the nicene faith,” ſection iv. chapter 3. acknowledges that * almoſt all the 
catholics before the days of Arius ſeem not to have known the inviſible and im- 
menſe nature of the Son of God, and they ſpake ſometimes of him as though, even 
according to his divine nature, he were finite, viſible, included in a certain place, 


and circumſcribed in certain limits, while they, at the ſame time aſſert, and prove 


the Father to be immenſe, to fill all places, and to-be included in none. Thence 
they infer, that it is not the Father that appeared as God and Jehovah to the patri- 
archs, but the Son.” For this he cites Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, Novatian, and men- 
tons alſo Theophilus, IFeneus, Origen, and fix other biſhops, as ſpeaking the ſame 
ſort of language“. I confeſs, biſhop Bull attempts a ſolution of this difficulty, both 
in that treatiſe, and in his remarks on Gilbert Clerk, and excuſes the fathers, by . aſ- 
ſgning inviſibility to the real nature of the Son, but viſibility to his oeconomical cha- 
rater ; it being condecent and agreeable that the Son ſhould exhibit ſenſible tokens 
of his preſence in certain places rather than the Father ; becauſe he had undertaken, 
even from the fall of man, to be a mediator, and thus gave ſome pre-ſignifications of 
is incarnate ſtate, being ſent by the Father to appear amongſt men.“ But the various 
manners of ſolving theſe difficulties ſhall be conſidered more particularly in the follow- 
ng ſection; I inſert this account of the writings of the ancients in this place, only as 


an. 
f t is worthy our notice, that Phils the jew, in his book ** De ſomniis,” ſpeaks the ſame language too, 


alcrting that the ** true God cannot be ſeen,” but when be appeared to men it was in the form of an an- 
bel, of his moſt ancient and ſacred Word, whovis his deputy. 
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an intimation, that it is poſſible the ancients might have ſome confuſed idea of an in- 
ferior nature belonging to the Son before his incarnatioo ss. 

IV. Another circumſtance that would lead one to think, that ſome of the primi- 
tive ancients might have ſome intimations of a Logos inferior to God, is, that they 
aſſert the very Logos himſelf to be made paſſible, and to ſuffer _ the croſs ; and 
that in a real and proper manner the Logos, or Word, was ſenfible of the forrows 
which Chriſt endured for our ſakes. Now we cannot ſuppoſe that they ever imagined 
that Logos, which was the eternal word, or wiſdom of God, to become paſlible, or 
to ſuffer pain or ſorrow, any otherwiſe than in a mere relative manner, that is, as it 
was united to that ſoul and body which did ſuffer ; for every thing of godhead is for 
ever impaſſible. And for this reaſon, when they write againſt the Patripaſſians, they 
abominate the thought of God the Father becoming paſſible. But there is a Logos 
which they ſuppoſe to become paſſible, and actually to feel and ſuffer ' ſhame and for- 
row : It ſeems to be the labour of their expreſſion, and the very thing in view, to 
ſhew, that the Word itſelf was paſſible and ſuffered. Jreneus was engaged in his writ- 
ings againſt thoſe who ſuppoſed that Chriſt fled away and left Jeſus only to ſuffer, be- 
cauſe they imagined that the true Chriſt was always impaſſible, and therefore his buſi- 
neſs was to ſhew, that the Word, the Son of God, became paſſible and ſuffered. See 
libro iii. capite 17, 18. and ſeveral other places. And Juſtin Martyr, in his dia- 
logue with Trypho, ſpeaks of the Son of God being de i nddeow, really in ſufferings 
for us; and a4yo ralwre, the word ſuffering *.” Thence I infer they might have ſome 
notion of a Logos inferior to godhead. | - | g 

Theſe are the four particulars whereby I propoſed to enquire, whether the primi- 
tive fathers of the chriſtian church might be ſuppoſed to have any notion of an ange- 
lic Logos, who is the Son of God, and yet inferior to the divine Logos, or the eter- 
nal word, or wiſdom, of the Father. | * 

I have now finiſhed my account of the Logos, as exhibited in the ancient chriſtian 
writers. I dare not pronounce them all of one mind in the things I have mentioned, 
nor that the ſame authors are always ſteady in aſſerting the ſame things, either in a 
conliſtence with themſelves, or with one another: But I think in the main, theſe 
opinions which I have recited in theſe two laſt ſections concerning the Logos, ſeem to 
be the more general ſenſe of the primitive fathers, before the controverſy of Aris 
aroſe, or the council of Nice was called: And it is known alſo, that ſome of the 
ancients, both at that time, and afterward, 'expreſs themſelves almoſt in the ſame 


manner. | 


It is granted, that ſome of the ancients might perhaps believe a certain animal ſoul in Chrift conſidered 
as a man, which was the immediate ſubject of the ſenſations of wounding, ſcourging, nailing, &c. for their 
philoſophy did hardly ſuppoſe the rational ſoul in man to be capable of theſe ſenſations. But it ſeems to be 
their general apprehenſion that the Logos or Word itſelf did really and truly ſuſtain, if not ſenſible pain, yet, 
forraws and afflictions, in oppoſition to thoſe who aſſerted him to ſuffer only putative, that is, relatively, or by 
conſti uclion. | 1 
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A bumble attempt to reconcile the difficulties ariſing from the various expreſſions of the pri-- 
ak mitive fathers. | 


Hoſoever reads all this variety of language concerning the Logos, in theſe two- 

laſt ſeftions, where he is repreſented in the ſublime characters of true and eter- 
nal godhead, and in the inferior characters of a dependent being, muſt readily confeſs 
that theres ſome difficulty in reconciling them. | 

From theſe different expreſſions of the primitive fathers ariſes the controver- 
ſy in the church in later ages, concerning their ſentiments of the godhead of 
Chrift. | 1 
The arians, and all the reſt who imitate their opinions, finding ſuch a multitude 
of phraſes, and forms of ſpeech in theſe primitive writers, wherein the Logos is 
ſunk below the dignity of godhead, they are tempted utterly to deny the true and 
proper deity of the Logos. And either they interpret the moſt ſublime and divine 
characters given to the Logos in a rhetorical way, and reduce them to an inferior 
ſenſe, by a hard and unreaſonable ſtrain of the words, or elſe they drop the ſublimeſt 
expreſſions, as not belonging to Chriſt, or as inconſiſtent with the inferior characters 
given him; and then applying the inferior expreſſions only to him, they claim. theſe: 
ancients entirely on their ſide, though I think, without juſt reaſon. | 

The athanaſans, together with = ſcholaſtic trinitarians, and all their followers, 
reading the ſeveral glorious, eternal, and divine characters, aſcribed to the Logos, 
plainly find, that the ancients believed him to have true and proper godhead ; and I 
think they prove it with ſufficient brightneſs and evidence, But they are ſometimes 
hard put to it to find out methods of accounting, how all the inferior and creatural 
characters may be given to the ſelf-ſame Logos. | 

Were there not ſuch a number of expreſſions in theſe ancient writers which aſcribe 
ſo different, and ſeemingly inconſiſtent characters, viz. both the properties of God, 
and a creature, to the Logos, we can hardly ſuppoſe that modern writers of ſuch ſenſe 
and ſagacity, ſuch probity and great learning, could run into ſo different extremes, 
could maintain ſuch warm contentions to. defend their own opinions, which are ſo 
widely diſtant, and that each ſhould alledge and believe the ancient fathers to be on 
their ſide. There ſeems to be ſo much darkneſs and perplexity amongſt the fathers 
in this matter, as conſtrained biſhop Bull, that great and ſincere defender of the deity 
0! Chrift, to call ſome of their expreſſions . parum cautz locutiones, duræ, et incom- 
node, &c.“ He makes a honeſt and ingenuous complaint on this occaſion, „ad 
mira haec patrum dicta quis non plane obCupeſca Quo c czeudxwiſtius modi ipſo- 
um dicta ſanari poſſunt? Defenſione fidei. nicaenae, ſectione iv. capite 3. & 4. And 
the beginning of this chapter he mentions a particular ſet of expreſſions concerning. 
the viſibility and locality of the Son, and the inviſibility and unconfinableneſs of th 
rather, which run through almoſt all the, monuments of the primitive writers, and 
ch ſeem to contradict the deity of, the Son, and this is, ſays he, nodus vindice 
(21ſimus, fateor me-ad iſtum lapidem olim offendiſſe, &c. The ſenſe, in engliſh, 
8 this. 4 Theſe are hard ſayings, uncautious expreſſions, and inconvenient ſpeeches. 
"ho is there would not ſtand amazed at ſuch ſtrange expreſſions of the fathers? 
What wiſe and happy method will recoacile hem? What medicine will make them 
| ; ound * 
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ſound ? This is a difficulty worthy of a ſolution ; I confeſs I was once ready to 
ſtumble at this ſtone :” &c, So hud is it for a honeſt and good man not to ac. 
knowledge the perplexity, darkneſs, and ſeeming inconfiſtency of thoſe venerable 
writers, on this ſubject! And the reverend doctor Materland, with the ſame ingeny. 
ty, now and then confeſſes the difficulty of reconciling ſome of their expreſſions, an! 
gives up a few of them, as improprieties or miſtakes. 

I might take notice here alſo, that there are ſome writers of name and worth a. 
mong the athanaſians, that ſpeak with more freedom, and plainly declare, that ſeve- 
ral of the ancients, by their frequent aſcriptions of een! ideas to the Logos, laid 
a foundation for arianiſm in the following ages, and therefore they will not abide by 
their ſentiments, nor pretend to vindicate or excuſe their expreſſions, becauſe they 
cannot be all applied to the divine nature of Chriſt. | 

But let us conſider more particularly, how the learned authors among the a“ bana. 
fians, who are moſt favourable to the ancients, attempt to remove this ſtumbling 
block. So far as I can gather light from their ſeveral works, they ſeem to depend 
upon theſe following principles of ſolution. a 

I. That the temporal and voluntary generation of the Logos, which is the only 
generation many of the anti-nicene fathers ſpeak of, is not -properly a generation, but 
a mere manifeſtation of him, when God created the world by this Logos, or Word; 
and that he was, indeed, eternally, and properly, a diſtin& perſon from God the 
Father, and that he was the Son of God from all eternity, though he was not diſco- 
vered as ſuch until the creation. All theſe words, of generation, prolation, produc- 
tion, &c. therefore muſt mean nothing but manifeſtation. They make his eternal 
exiſtence to ariſe from eternal generation, which thoſe ancients do not mention, and 
they make his proceſſion to create the world to be no real generation, which is the 
only generation thoſe ancients ſpeak of. 

And they add further, that where the Logos is ſaid to be © begotten, or produced 
by the will, counſel, and power of God,” when theſe words refer to this «© temporary, 
ante-mundane generation, or manifeſtation,” they may ſignify the free or arbitrary 
will of God the Father : But if ever theſe words do refer to the eternal, and proper 
generation of the Son, that is, his emanation from the Father, then they muſt lignify 
nothing but the acquieſcence, or conſent of the Father, to the natural and ne- 
ceſſary emanation of this Logos, or co- eternal Son. | 

II. Some of the athanafians ſuppoſe there may be ſome real and natural ſu- 
bordination of an eternal Son to an eternal Father, though the divine nature be equal 
in them both,” and that is, by ſuppoſing the Father only to be ſelf-exiſtent and inde- 
pendent, and by referring the Son's exiſtence, and his godhead and power to the Fa- 
ther, as the ſpring and fountain of it, from which it is derived by way of natural and 
neceſſary emanation ; and they think that this will account for all thoſe inferior ſort 
of expreſſions which are uſed concerning the derivation of the Logos from God the an 
Father, and the Father being greater than the Son. | TT, = 

III. They add in the next place, that the diſtinctions of priority and poſte- 
riority of order between the Father and the Son, even in the divine nature, will 
ſolve many of the expreſſions of the Fathers without a real ſubordination of na- = 
ture. | | | 
IV. Another principle of accommodation is this, That the Son, though equal to 
the Father in nature, or eſſence, yet is oeconomically ſubordinate, that is, it is _ 
in the diſpenſations of God toward his creatures, that the Son ſhould act an ove- 


dient and ſubjective part by the relation in which he ſtands, and the office 4 | | 
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ſuſtains with regard to God and creatures: And that all this may be done by the di- 

vine condeſcenſion of the eternal Logos; and thus the inferior and creatural fort of ex- 
preſſions applied to the Logos by the primitive fathers, muſt be conſtrued oeconomically. 

V. They ſuppoſe, in the laſt place, that the eternity and neceſſity of the exiſtence of 
the Son, are ſufficient to ſecure his true and proper deity, even though it be really 
derived from the Father, and therefore cannot be ſelf-exiſtent. They ſuppoſe alſo, 
that the eternal, neceſſary, and inſeparable union of the Father, Son, and Spirit, is 
ſufficient to ſecure the unity of the godhead, though they be really three diſtinct, in- 
telligent agents or natures, and proper, different perſons, almoſt in the complete 
and literal ſenſe of the words as uſed among men. 

| ſhall not make it my buſineſs to attempt to deſtroy any of theſe ſolutions. I 
freely acknowledge, | that theſe methods of reconciling the ſtrange, and jarring ex- 
preſlions of the primitive writers, are candid and ingenious; and ſome of them have 
lome colour and ſupport from ſcripture, as well as from the writings of the fathers 
themſelves; yet after all the mollifying conſtructions of interpreters, I think ſtill the 
difficulties can ſcarce be folved upon that hypotheſis, without allowing too many ca- 
tachreſes,” and too hard figures of ſpeech, by ſpeaking of God like a creature, and of 
a creature like God. Theſe lay a 1 1 for very obſcure and perplexed ideas, 
and thereby introduce perpetual conteſts betwixt learned men, concerning the ſenſe of 
the fathers. i ui DOK C1 | | 3 Hl 

May it not be lawful therefore, to propoſe another method of reconciling the va- 
nous, and ſeeming inconſiſtent expreſſions of the primitive fathers. concerning the 
Logos? The propoſal is as follows. | | 

It the ſame ſingle ſubje&, the ſame ſimple Logos, cannot ſuſtain ſuch different 
and contrary characters, let us enquire, whether the Logos be not a complex ſub- 
jet, made up of ewodiſtin& ſubjects, each of which has had the appellation of Logos, 
or the Word, bath in the jeu and chriſtian a 7 | 

May we not ſuppoſe Logos, or Word, conſidered as ſomething in the god- 
head analogous to a power or virtue, to be infinite, uncreated, co- eſſential, and co- 
eternal with God the Father, as being of his very eſſence, and in this ſenſe true God ? 
May not this ſometimes be repreſented in a perſonal manner as diſtinct from the Fa- 
= ; not this be the proper ſubject of the moſt ſublime attributions given to 
the Log ess 2 il: TY: 8 6 

May we not ſuppoſe alſo, that in ſome unknown moment of the divine eternity, 
Cod, by his ſovereign will and power, produced a glorious ſpirit in an immediate 
manner, and in a very near likeneſs to himſelf, and called him his Son, his only be- 
gotten Son ? Would not this be a proper ſubject for all the inferior attributions ? 
Might not this be that Logos of Phils, and the other ancient jews, who was called 
the firſt born of God, the eldeſt arch angel, the man after God's own image? &c. 
and might not this be the human ſoul of our bleſſed Saviour ? 8 

Suppoſing further this angelic ſpirit to be aſſumed into a perſonal union with the 
divine Logos, from the firſt moment of his exiſtence, might he not be called the 
Son of God alſo, upon this account? May it not be ſaid, that true godhead is com- 
municated to the Son of God in this manner, and that by the free will of the Father? 
For it pleaſed the Father that the fulneſs of the godhead ſhould dwell in him.“ Col. i. ig. 
Andin this ſenſe the Father may be called the author and the cauſe both of his exiſtence, 
is godhead, and all his powers; for though the godhead of the Logos, or divine 
viſdom be eſſential to the nature of God, and eternally independent, yet it may be 


corimunicated, that is, united, to an inferior ſpirit, by the will of the Father, with- 
Vol. VI. 4 F out 
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out any diminution of it's divine independency. Now by virtue of this perfonal uni. 
on, or inhabitation, of the divine mind, or wiſdom, in this glorious lic being, 
the eee ee the brightneſs of his Father's glory, — the exprels 
image of his ; | | Ra e OE. 

Then will ir not follow, that this whole complex being, viz. God and a creature, 
might be that Logos, or Word of God, which the ſcripture ſo frequently ſpeaks of in 
the old and new teſtament? Might not this be the ere who appeared 
to the patriarchs, as an angel, and as a man; and aſſumed the names and titles of God, 
Jehovah, the almighty, the God of Abrabam? &c. Might not this be that ſacred 
Logos, that Word of the Lord, who viſited the prophets, and holy men of old, and 
brought divine meſſages to them? Might not this be that God, and Febowa), 
who led the Hruelites through the red fea, in the pillar of cloud, and fire, and that 
Chriſt whom they tempred in the wilderneſs? In ſhort, might not this be that Logos, 
or glorious perſon, called the Word of God, by whom God tranſacted all his ancient 
affairs in the creation of the world, and in the government of his church? And would 
not this complex being be a _ ſubject, to receive either the divine or creatural 

aſcriptions which are given to Chriſt in ſcripture, and in the ancient fathers? 

Might not this Logos, in the complex character of God and a creature, or the Son 
of God inhabited nally by eternal wifdom, according to ſcripture, in the fulneſs 
of time aſſume fleſh and bloud into union with himſelf ? Might he not thus be made 


in the likeneſs of man, become complete God-man, and be ſent into this world that Mn; 
he might become a redeemer and Saviour, by his death, his reſurrection, and his ſuc- 1 


ceeding advancement in heaven? 
May not this be the true [ſcriptural notion and deſcription of the perſon of Chrift, or 
God incarnate, God manifeſt in the fleſh? Is not this that Son of God who is one with 
the Father, as he is the wiſdom of God? Who was the angel of the Lord, and the angel 
of the covenant, as he was the ſoul of Chrif before his incarnation? And who is the man 
| Fefus, the perfect mediator, ſince he was made partaker of fleſh and bloud ? And may 25 
not this be ſuppoſed to be the eaſieſt and happieſt way of reconciling the different and 
almoſt inconſiſtent characters, which are attributed to the Logos by the ancients? 
Where one ſingle being is not a fufficient ſubject to ſuſtain both characters, a com- 
plex ſubje& may eaſily ſuſtain them. e & 3.1} & | 
So ſome of the ancient philoſophers ſuppoſed man to be one ſingle being, and at- 
tributed all the powers and properties both of reaſon and vegetation, to the human 
animal: But the moderns having well conſidered, that the powers of reaſoning, and 
the powers of vegetation, cannot belong to the ſame ſimple ſubject, one being the pro- 
of matter, and the other of mind, they are led neceſſarily to infer, that man is Go 
a compound being, made up both of matter and mind: The {ſcripture itſelf alſo con- di 
firms this inference, and aſſures us of the truth of ir, by making the ſoul and body of Wl 


man two diſtinct beings. | Let. | 4: ng _ 
Thus fcripture and reaſon ſeem to agree to inform us, that as man, with his diſtin 3 * 
properties of reaſon and vegetation is compoſed of body and ſpirit; ſo they lead us Wl 
to ſuppoſe, that the pre-exiſtent nature of Chriſt, which is called the Logos, is com- 1. 
poſed, or conſtituted of God and a creature, or an inferior ſpirit, perſonally inhabit a \ 


by the divine Word, to which the diſtinct properties of God and a creature may be at- W 
tributed. 755 | - 
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gel VIII. Reaſons of this conſfiruBlion of the primitive fathers, 387 
| . 1 c. T150N - vw 
Confiderations which tend to ſupport this confiruftion of the primitive fathers. 


Conſideration I. TH E ancient jews, viz. the targumiſis, or commentators, and 
; Philo, give us theſe deſcriptions, both of a divine and an in- 
ferior Logos, and they ſoem to have borrowed them from the bible, and their old tras. 
tional expoſitions of it. Let it be obſerved now, that theſe perſons lived near the 
time when the new teſtament was written, and that the apoſtles themſelves were 
jews, and uſed the phraſes of their country, and that the primitive chriſtians learned 
their notions of theology from the apoſtles, and from others of the firſt chriſtians, wha 
were themſelves converted je. Thence we may naturally and cally ſuppoſe, that 
thoſe phraſes, idioms, ſentiments, and manners of thinking and ſpeaking, which 
were borrowed by the jews from their traditional ſenſe of the old teſtament, might be 
the common and moſt natural language and ſentiments of the firſt: chriſtians. The 
phraſes and notions of both of them concerning the Logos, have ſomething akin, and 
the ſtrain of their expreſſions are plainly tinctured by ſimilar and correſpondent ideas. 

Conſideration II. It is evident, from what we have ſaid before, that the holy ſcrip- 
ture gives the name of Logos, or Word of God, to a certain power of the divine na- n 
ture, whereby all things were created, Pſal. xxiii. 6. and 2 Pet. iii. g. It gives the ſame 
name alſo to our bleſſed Saviour in his incarnate ſtate, 1 Job i, 1, 2. and Rev. 
xix, 13. So that here is a Logos who is true God, and a Logos who is a man. 

It is alſo manifeſt, that our Saviour, ſince his. incarnation is a complex perſon: 
He is the child born, and the mighty God: Jai. ix. 6. . He is God manifeſt in the 
feſh:” 1 Tim. iii. 16, © He is a man of the ſeed. of David, and God over all, bleſſed 
for ever.“ Rom. ix. 5. ieee e * r | 

t is generally agreed alſo, ore his incarnation, he was the angel of the * 
and alſo the — God: He was the God who fed Jacob, and the angel who redeem- 
ed him:” Gen. xIvini. 15, 16. He was the man who wreſtled with Jacol, and God, the 
Lord of hoſts, whoſe name and memorial is Jebovab, Gen. xxxii. 24. and Hoſea xii. 

5. which ſeem to imply a complex nature, as I have manifeſted at large in another 
ciſcourſe, *of the glory of Chriſt as God- man.“ | * e HE 

Now ſince the ſcripture has revealed to us a ſuperior and inferior nature in Chriſt, to 
ſuſtain the divine and creatural characters attributed to him, why may we not ſuppoſe 
the primitive fathers, under the influence of theſe ſcriptural repreſentations, might be 
led to attribute both divine and creatural characters to Chriſt, the Logos, the Son of 
God, in his pre exiſtent ſtate, though they do not evidently keep up the juſt and 
liſtinct ideas of two beings, united in one complex perſon, _ 

Conſideration III. Perhaps this conſtruction of the ancient chriſtian writers, may 
be the eaſieſt and happieſt method of reconciling their ſtrange and jarring expreſſions, 
both to one another, and-to ſeripture; and, perhaps, it may be the only, or, at leaſt, 
the beſt way, whereby we can affix clear, diſtin&t, and intelligible ideas to them. 

Let us make a few experiments. | 0 * 

When Theophilus ſays, the Logos, or eternal word, which was always in the heart 
i God, was afterwards produced, generated, and became a ſon; this, may be ex- 
paned, by: God's producing a human ſpirit, ar angelic Logos, a firſt- born Son, by 
voluntary act of his will and then aſſuming this firſt-· burn Son into a perſonal union 

t e e e OT 4 F a2 0 amd} „ 
This diſcourſe was publiſhed in 1746. | 
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with his divine word, or wiſdom: And thus he made this divine Word become his 
Son. The divine Word which had an exiſtence before, was then made his Son, by u 
nion with his Son. And this is very agreeable to ſcripture language; for when in 
Jobn i. 14. The Word is faid to be made fleſh,” al} chriitians agree, that it ſignifies 
_ that fleſh was aſſumed into a perſonal union with the Word. Fe 
f Tuſtin Martyr, who in the judgment of the learned, peaks. the ſenſe of the 
other ante-nicene fathers, aſſert the Logos always to have eo-exiſted with the Father, 
and that he was then begotten, when God by him created the world;“ this may be 
exactly W in the ſame manner as Theophilus : And all the reſt of the fathers, 
before and after the council of Nice, who ſpeak of the Logos exiſting; eternally with 
God, before he was generated and became a Son, may be interpreted in the ſame 
manner. . eee in 
When they ſpeak of the generation of the Son, by the will and power of God the 
Father; when they aſſert the Father to be the cauſe, fountain, ſpring of his exiſtence, 
and of all his powers; when they call him conditio, dypuipynpe; Alia; A creature, and 
the firſt-born work of the Spirit, &c. Here is an angelic: Logos, ot human foul, a 
proper ſubject for thoſe inferior aſcriptions. © 1287" 240 a 
And when the Father is ſaid to be the author of his godhead, or to communicate 
head to him, this is done by the Father's voluntary act, of uniting the divine 
gos, that is, his own eternal word or wiſdom to this angelic ſpirit, and by this u- 
nion the angelic Logos becomes true God, and the more expreſs image of the Father, 
If the ancients ſpeak of the divine wiſdom, as being created, firlt-created, the firſt 
of the works of God: If they eall the Logos, God of God, the ſecond God, light 
of light, &c. ſince it is granted theſe expreſſions may have a reference to the tempo- 


ral ante-mundane generation, they may all be explained by the real derivation or pro- 


duction of the angelic Logos from God, who in the firſt moment of. his exiſtence 
was united to and made one with God's eternal Logos, that is, his divine word, or viſ- 
dom, and thus beeame a glorious and proper medium of God's manifeſtations and o- 
perations, which. is the ancient and original notion of the 9, or word. | 
As the divine Logos becomes the Son of God, and receives inferior attributions, 
by a perſonal union to the angelic Logos, who is God's firſt born Son, fo the angelic 
Logos, or human ſoul of Chriſt, who is properly the Son of God, becomes true God, 
and receives ſupreme attributions, by his moſt intimate and perſonal union with the 
divine Logos, or godhead, and thereby becoming one complex perſon of action and 
paſſion. The common figure of the © communicatio idiomatum,” in. all languages, 
makes this very eaſy and intelligible. ' Witte | | 2 
Thus in the language of philoſophy, and the fchools, when man is called a rational 
animal, we do not ſuppoſe that an animal body can be the ſubject of rational proper- 
ties; but the animal is made rational by being perſonally united to a rational ſpirit, 
and thereby becoming one perſon, one complex principle of action and paſſion. 
This would account alſo for any ſuch expreſſions, as an inferior nature being made 
God, biss. by x participation of the godhead of the Father, The human or Wi 
angelic | whois moſt properly the Son of God, was made, or became God, by Wil 
the union of the divine Logos to him, even as in ſcripture language, The Word be- 
came fleſh,” by the union of the fleſh to him, John i. 14. And in the ſame ſenſe Fuſ- 
tin Martyr calls the Logos capo, made fleſh. Nor is it ſtrange that any _ 
ons of Origen ſhould be ſo interpreted, when we conſider that he ſuppoſes the ſoul _ 
body of Chriſt, even the whole man; to be made partaker of godhead, and to pas 


into God, or become God in the ſame manner, ai Tis 0ichnr@- &s der * * 
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contra Celſum, libro iii. And the council of Antioch ſays, The body that was born of 
the virgin was united to godhead, and was made God, 25 6671: Trove: H 74040ruGrau, 
This hypotheſis eaſily explains how the Logos comes to be called the angel, for in 
his lower nature he is a ſeparate created ſpirit, and thus may well be called the meſ- 
ſenger, the miniſter, the ſervant of his Father. This ſhews how he is ſubje& to the 
Father in all things, how he is employed, and ſent by the Father on various tranſ- 
actions, how he derives his godhead from the Father, how the Father is God origi- 
nally, and of himſelf; how the Son acknowledges the Father to be eminently the only 
true God, though the eternal deity of the Father and the Son be really the ſame. 
This ſuppoſition alſo makes it eaſy to conceive, how the Logos himſclf might be- 
come paſſible, and condeſcend to indure the ſenſation of ſorrow, pain, and dying a- 
gonies: For if we ſuppoſe this angelic Logos to be the human ſoul of Jeſus Chrift, 
then as it was united to godhead in it's pre-exiſtent ſtate, and often appeared in the 
form and majeſty of God, ſo it was united to a human body at the incarnation, it 
emptied itſelf of it's ancient glory, u! dalla, Phil. ii. 7. and became ſubject to the 
weakneſſes, and the painful ſenſations of animal nature. Thus the Son of God him- 
ſelf really and truly ſuffered on the croſs for ſinners. A glorious and unparallelled ex- 
ample of humility, and amazing love, exerted in ſuch a manner as the vulgar expli- 
cations of this doctrine could never ſhew ! | 
Thus I have-given my reaſons briefly for ſuppoſing, that many of the expreſſions 
of the ancients may be conſtrued into the notion of a complex Logos, or a double 
nature belonging to Chriſt before his incarnation, viz. the divine Word, and a creat- 
ed, or inferior ſpirit. | 
Objection. But it will be readily and immediately objected againſt all this diſcourſe, 
that it is in vain for us to contrive ſuppoſitions, and invent ſchemes, how the lan- 
guage and expreſſions of the primitive fathers may be underſtood, when it is ſuffi- 
ciently evident from a multitude of places in their o] writings, that they had no ſuch 
notion of a complex Logos, made up of two diſtinct beings, viz. the true God, and 
an inferior ſpirit: It is manifeſt that they had but one ſingle idea under the term Lo- 
gos, and they aſcribed all the ſuperior and inferior characters to the ſame ſingle ſpirit. 
Anſwer I. If a man were to begin, and read over all the fathers with this very 
view and deſign, to ſearch for a complex Logos, it is probable that he might find this 
opinion favoured in more of their expreſſions, ſince ſeveral of thoſe ancients with 
whom I have. the greateſt acquaintance, uſe ſo many expreſſions that can hardly be 
conſtrued into any juſt conſiſtence any other way. Nor is this a mere fond, and ima- 
ginary conjecture of my own: The learned author of © primitive chriſtianity vindica- 
ted, againſt Mr, Vbiſton, in his ſecond letter to the author of the hiſtory of Montani/m,” 
ſeems to indulge this opinion. He tells us that Origen ſuppoſed the human ſoul of 
Chriſt, united to his divine nature, to exiſt long before his incarnation. - See page 43. 
It is, ſays this author, a very ancient tradition among the jews, that the ſoul of the 
Meſſab exiſted from the beginning of the world. And ſome learned men are of opi- 
mon, that certain paſſages of ſcripture cannot be ſo eaſily and naturally interpreted 
without this notion: Such as Foby iii. 13. No man hath aſcended up to heaven, but 
he that came down from heaven, even the ſon of man, which is, or was, in heaven;“ 
and Phil, ii, 7. “ That he emptied himſelf.” Origen was no ſtranger to this opinion, 
when he ſays, << perhaps the ſoul of the Son in it's perfection, was in God, and his tul- 
neis, and coming out thence when he was ſent by the Father, took a body of Mary.” 
And again, upon theſe words of 7obn the baptiſt, After me cometh a man which 
vs prelerred —— me, for he was before me,” Jobn i. 30. He ſays thus, That it 
is 


590 Reaſons of this conflrulion of the primitive fathers. Dil Iv. 
is ſpoken of Chriſt, that we may learn that the man, or manhood, alſo of the Son of 
God, mixed with his divinity, had a prior ſubſiſtence to his birth of the virgin. This 
man, ſays the learned author; muſt be the rational ſoul; which is confirmed by the 


appearances of the Meſſiah made to the patriarchs and jewiſh fathers in the form of a 


man, the r indication of 'a human ſoul. Hence then we may juſtly infer, that 
the rational ſoul, united to the Word, was the firſt created eſſence, or firſt fruits of 
the creation, holy to the Lord, and claimed by the Son as his own right. For if he 
was to be firſt, or have the pre-eminence in all things, can that advantage be denied 
him in relation to his foul? Origen, who holds it's pre-exiſtence, ſeems to allow it to 
be firſt created. For ſpeaking of the formation of wiſdom before the world, he ſays, 
God created kudvys; copia, an animated wiſdom, or, wiſdom with a ſoul. In another 
palace he calls this, IuJvx® 5%. And this opinion appeared ſo very reaſonable, that 
we find ſome marks of it in the later centuries. For the author of the meditations 
called Sx. Auſtin's, diſtinguiſhes between eternal wiſdom, the Son of God, and the firſt 
created wiſdom ; which he makes to be a rational and intellectual mind. | 

Again, the ſame learned author, in his © conſiderations on Mr. M biſton's hiſtorical 
preface,” pages 55, 56. ſuppoſes, + The Son of God may be called welyue, xlioua, &c. 
not only in reſpect of his coming forth to create the world, in which ſenſe he is the 
beginning of all things, but alſo in reſpe& of a created intellectual nature, which he 
is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have aſſumed at the beginning of the creation, as the firſt 
fruits of it.“ And the ſame author grants, that he may, perhaps, be mentioned 
oftener by the ancient fathers in relation to his coming forth, and to his created na- 
ture, than his eternal ſubſiſtence.” And if it ſhould be ſo in ſcripture too, which he 
doth not actually grant, yet he propoſes this reaſon for it, viz. That it concerns us, 
more to know him in this ſtate of humility and condeſcenſion, than in that of his na- 
tural immenſity and exaltation, ſince it is owing to his humility that we are both made 
and redeemed. Now the author from whom I cite theſe paſſages has reſtified both 
his zeal and his learning in ſeveral of his works againſt the arian cauſe. 

The late reverend biſhop Fowler, in his © defenſe of his diſcourſe of the deſcent of 
the man Chriſt Feſus,” gives his teſtimony alſo, that Origen was of this opinion: And 
perhaps this might be the occaſion why that ancient writer ſometimes: exalts the Lo- 
gos to ſuch ſublime characters of divinity, as repreſent him to be avroorgia, &c. the ve- 
ry wiſdom, the very truth of God himſelf, and makes him co- eternal with the Fa- 
ther, and at other times calls him Oe; Sw1ep3s, beds yewT2s, beoreriuer@, &c. a ſecond God, 
a made God, &c. | | 

I have alſo the concurring ſuffrage of Mr. Baxter, in his << methodus theologiz,” page 
96. he ſeems to be of this opinion concerning ſome of the fathers, by what obſerva- 
tions he had made in reading the ancients. For when he had there recited ſeveral of 
the expreſſions of the primitive fathers, viz. Juſtin, Tatian, Theophilus, Ireneus, Cle. 
mens Alexandrinus, Origen, Diomyſius Alexandrinus, &c. he adds, ** et videntur quidem 
eorum ſeculorum nonnulli putaſſe duplicem in Chriſto nondum incarnato naturam fu- 
iſſe; primam divinam, qua ſapientia Dei ſeu a4y@- æternus fuit, & ſecundam, quam 
ſolam Arius agnovit, creatam, ſuper-angelicam, creaturarum primogenitam, & ad- 
miniſtram Some of the writers of thoſe ages ſeem to think there were two natures 
in Chriſt before his incarnation : The firſt divine, whereby he was the wiſdom of God, 
or his eternal Word : The ſecond a ſuper-angelic, created nature, firſt born of crea- 
tures, miniſtering to God, &c. which is the only nature the arians allow.” ' And the 
author adds, that © Gregory Thaumaturgus ſeems to have believed this double nature. 
I confeſs I was ſurprized, when I had almoſt finiſhed this diſſertation, to find — 
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ſentence in this learned author. And it is evident that nothing but the various ex- 
preſſions of the fathers themſelves could have conſtrained him to have ſpoken thus, 
fince Mr. Baxter himſelf did not approve of this opinion; but it is plain that he could 
hardly interpret ſome of the fathers into any other ſenſe. | : 

Anſwer II. Yet I readily grant, and believe, that the greateſt part of them do not 
ſzem to have any diſtinct idea of a complex Logos, or 2 double nature in-Chrift before 
the incarnation ; for they frequently ſeem to apply both increated and created charac- 

ters to the lame ſingle being. But the queſtion is, whether a reader can have any 
clear and diſtinct ideas under this language of their's? Whether they can be made to 
talk very conſiſtently with themſelves in this ſtrange phraſeology? Are we not forced 
to correct the philoſophy of thoſe ancients, who apply rationality and vegetation to 
man as one ſimple animal ſubſtance ? Do we not plainly find, that, though their ideas 
are right in general, when they aſcribe both theſe to man, yet they miltook a com- 
plex tor a fimple being? And might not the primitive fathers fall into ſuch an inno- 
cent miſtake in theology, when they determined too haſtily, that both the divine and 
inferior ideas aſcribed to Chriſt in his pre-exiſtent ſtate belonged to one ſimple Lo- 
gos? Will all their invented relief of natural ſubordination, of oeconomical ſubor- 
dination, of ſtrong metaphors, and catachreſes,” ever fairly reconcile the variety, and 
ſeeming contradiction of their expreſſions, without ſuch a ſuppoſition as this, of a 
complex, or twofold nature in Chriſt ? i 

We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that they had derived from ſcripture, -and from the 
apoſtles, and the traditions of apoſtolic men, the great doctrine of the Logos, be- 
ing the eternal divine word, or wiſdom, whereby God contrived and created the 
world; They had alſo derived from the ſame ſprings the doctrine of the Logos, who 
was the Son of God, the beginning of the creation, the firſt-born of every creature, 
the only begotten of the Father; and that though he was produced, as they expreſs, 
by his will and power, yet it was in ſome ſuch immediate and ſuperior way, as is ra» 
ther called generation than creation in ſcripture, that in all things Chriſt might have 
the pre-eminence, Col. i. 18, | 

Now hence perhaps might ariſe ſome of their miſtakes, or, as biſhop Bull calls 
them, their ſtrange, hard, and uncautious expreſſions, 

1. Becauſe ſcripture, or apoſtolic tradition, doth not directly call this inferior, 
or angelic Logos, who was the Son of God, a creature, and rank him with other 
created beings, ſome of them might raiſe him entirely up to godhead, and give him 
- News, ſame, ſimple, numerical idea, with the eternal Logos, or the divine 
wiſdom. 

2, Becauſe this angelic Logos was truly the Son of God, and his only begotten 
Son, therefore they might attribute a ſort of ſonſhip to the eternal Logos, or divine 
viſdom, entirely abſtracted from this angelic being. 

3. When they found ſupreme and inferior characters attributed to a perſon, whoſe 
name was the Logos, or Word of God, they did not infer the union of the divine e- 
ternal Logos, and of this ſirſt. born Son of God, who is alſo called the Logos, into 
one complex perſon, but they, by an eaſy miſtake, might blend them together into 
one {imple ſubſtance; and thus n inconſiſtent properties and actions to 
one and the ſame ſimple ſubject. hereas ſeripture ſeems to inform us, that theſe 

lferent properties might be more ſafely and happily attributed to this glorious perſon, 
compoled ot the divine and the angelic Logos united, that is, the human foul of Chriſt 
With the indwelling godhead. | 
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T T P ON the whole it appears, that the ancient jerojþ writers give us an account 
AJ of a divine memra, or 2 or word, which is of the very eſſence of God, 
and is repreſented as a power of the divine nature, and they ſpeak alſo of another 
Logos or Word, which is the firſt-born of all creatures, a glorious ſuper-angelic ſpirit; 
there appear alſo plain traces, and evident footſteps of the ſame divine and inferior 
Logos among the primitive chriſtian writers. Now theſe ancient intimations and no- 
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tices of a twofold Logos in human wings: under the ſacred and ſuperior condut 
u 


of the old and new teſtament, lead us to ſe, that our bleſſed Saviour, who is 
che true Logos, or Word of God, had a double nature before his incarnation, and 
that his human ſoul had a real exiſtence as the Son of God, and a perſonal union 
to deity before the foundation of the world. | 
4 F oo this repreſentation of things there are theſe two very conſiderable advantages 
erived. | = 7) 

I. Hereby both the divine and the human natures of Chriſt receive more honour, 
and more exalted dignity, than the common repreſentation of this matter will allow. 

If the Logos, in it's divine ſenſe, ſignify an eſſential power of the deity, then this 
divine Logos has proper ſupreme godhead, and, ſhall I ſay, ſhares with the Father 
even in ſelt-exiſtence and independency, for the Logos belongs to the very nature of 
God; and yet it is ſometimes repreſented in a diſtinct, perſonal manner, for wiſe pur- 
poles, in the holy ſcriptures; for it has a ſufficient diſtinction from the Father to lay 
a juſt foundation for ſuch a figurative perſonality. Whereas, in the common and cur- 
rent expoſition of theſe ancient writers, as well as of ſcripture, there are too many ſe- 
condary and inferior characters aſcribed to the Logos in it's divineſt ſenſe, or to the 
divine nature of Cbriſt. In the language of the primitive chriſtians, and in the avow- 
ed declarations of the athanaſian writers, he is denied the uten of ſelf-exiſtence and 

independency, and is declared to derive both his real exiſtence and his godhead, 

his power, and all his glory from the Father, and that, as the ancients aſſert, by the 
Father's will too, though this will is ſometimes conſtrued into a mere acquieſcence. 
Now theſe derivative characters or properties ſeem a little to diminiſh the luſtre, and 
| degrade the ſupreme dignity of the godhead of Chriſt. 249 | 

The human nature of Chriſt alſo in this my explication is moſt gloriouſly exalted 
far above all the ide is of ſuch a common human ſoul, which according to the uſual 
hypotheſis, began it's exiſtence when the child Jeſus was conceived or born: Whereas 
in the ſcheme which I propoſe, the human ſoul of Chriſt is a ſublime ſpirit *, ſupert- 
or to all angels and every created being, the firſt-born of every creature, and poſſeſſed 
of ſuch capacious powers as, by virtue of the indwelling godhead, perhaps might 
be ſome way employed in the great and wonderous tranſactions of creation and prov. 
dence in paſt ages. | 


Now let it be conſidered to what a ſuperior height this doctrine adyances the whole f | 


perſon of Chriſt, God and man. Nor let thoſe who love the Lord Jeſus in ſince- 
rity be afraid to hear of his various glories. | * We 


* How this ſublime and ſingular character is every way conſiſtent with the idea of a true human . 
ha ve ſhewn in a ** treatiſe on the glory of Cbriſt as God man,“ which may poſſibly appear in the wor 
after. This treatiſe was publiſhed in 1746. See alſo page 587. 
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II. Another conſiderable advantage that ariſes from this expoſition of the jews and 
the chriſtian fathers into the ſenſe of a complex Logos, is this, that it lays a foun- 
dation for reconciling thoſe great and bitter contentions that have troubled the church 
in almoſt all ages from the beginning of chriſtianity. Surely we ſhould think it a 
mighty happineſs, if there were any poſſibility of uniting the contending parties into 
one ſcheme of trinitarian doctrine, agreeable to the repreſentations of ſcripture : And 
know no hypotheſis bids ſo fair for it as this, if the ſpirit of candour, and unpreju- 
diced ſincerity, the ſpirit of love and zeal, and unity, be given down from on high, 
to influence us all in our ſacred ſtudies on this ſubject. s | 
In this ſcheme the atbhanaſians, and all the orthodox trinitarians, fird that ſacred 
doctrine, for which they ſo juſtly, and zealouſly contend, viz. the true and proper 
deity of Jeſus Chriſt perſonally united to an inferior nature, even of the ſoul and bo- 

dy of the man Jeſus. The ſabellians, and all unitarians, may find here the unity of 
te divine nature not divided into three conſcious minds, or three infinite ſpirits, but 
diverſified, or diſtinguiſhed, into God the Father, with his two diſtinct, eſſential 
powers, the Word, and the Spirit. Here the arians and ſemiarians may read all the 
exalted properties of their Logos, that is, the pre-exiſtent ſoul of our Saviour, for 
which they ſhew ſo warm and conſtant a zeal in all their writings, and may be con- 
ducted onward to his indwelling godhead. E ; 

| confeſs, the two more eminent conteſting parties in this very queſtion, about the 
ſenſe of the ancients, are the arians, or ſemiarians, and the athanaſians: And while 
one of them imagines the fathers, in all their expreſſions, intend a Logos inferior to 
godhead, and the other ſuppoſes them to deſcribe and repreſent him as true and e- 
ternal God, it is my opinion, that all the expreſſions of the ancients can ſcarce ever be 
reconciled fairly and entirely to either of theſe extremes. But a ſuppoſition, that 
God and a creature united before the foundations of the world, may compoſe this 
glorious perſon, this Logos, leads the way to allow both of theſe parties, to be in a 
great meaſure in the, right with regard to the fathers, and happily to reconcile them 
in one ſentiment and opinion, without the leaſt derogation from the fupreme deity of 
Chriſt, as revealed in the holy ſcriptures. | 

If I might venture into a compariſon on this occaſion, I would liken the. writings 
of the ancients concerning the Logos to a mine of rich metal, where two - travellers 
taking up the oar, find ſome brighter, and ſome baſer properties in the maſs. One 
of them aſſerts, that the metal is all ſilver, and he gives the moſt favourable and ex- 
alted turn that he can to the coarſer phænomena of lead, which diſcover themſelves 
there. The other ſinks and beclouds the brighter phænomena of ſilver, till he has con- 
ſtrued the whole mine into lead. Here it is poſſible that a leſs knowing traveller may 
come by and happen to make ſuch an experiment on the mingled maſs, as diſcovers that 
there is both ſilver and lead united in the ſame oar; by this means the different pro- 
pcrties appear to belong to the different metals, and the contenders ate reconcile.. 

Thus I have gathered what light and aſſiſtance I could out of ancient jewiſb and 
Criſtian writings, to explain and confirm. that doctrine concerning the Logos, or 
Word, which ſeems to be revealed and contained in the holy ſcripture: And l hope I 
have ſaid nothing inconſiſtent with the divine grandeur or a of our bleſſed Sa- 
Your, nor with any neceſſary articles of faith. I am ſenſible the performance muſt, 


on many accounts, be very defective. But if I have been ſo happy, as to have given 
any hints, whereby perſons of greater learning, health and ſagacity, may be encour- 
aged to purſue, to eſtabliſh, or correct the hypothelis which I have propos, and to 

this great myſte- 


It 


Introduce clearer ideas into divine things, by a further explication o 
y of godlineſs, I ſhall have cauſe to rejoyce, and give thanks to God. 
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If I have aſſerted iy a— opinions with too poſitive an air, and uſed the lan- 

age of unbecoming aſſurance in doubtful matters, in the courſe of this diſſertation 

here diſclaim and retract it. I am but a ſearcher into the deep things of the oof. 
pel, and endeavour, according to my ſlender meaſure, to trace out the unſearchable 
riches and glories of the perſon of my redeemer, God and man. Now, upon the 
beſt ſurvey I can take, both of the revelation of ſcripture, and the expreſſions of an- 
cient writers, I am inclined to believe, that his human foul was formed, and uni. 
ted to his divine nature before the foundation of the world : And as both parts of the 
conſtitution of his perſon are called the Logos, or Word, ſo the whole complex per. 
ſon is manifeſted under the ſame name. I adore the Word dwelling in fleſh. I truſt 
in him for eternal life, and call him, as Thomas did, Fobn xx. 28. my Lord and 
my God.” To him be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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all our thoughts, and exalted high above our moſt raiſed apprehenſions. It is 

utterly impoſſible for a creature to ſearch out the almighty Creator to per- 
fection. When we ſhall be admitted to heaven, and behold him in the light of glory, 
we ſhall then ſee him as he is in himſelf; but even then, and for ever, our knowledge 
of him will be imperfect, for we are creatures and not God, and our underſtandings 
will never be infinite. 

In this world we muſt be content to know him as he has revealed himſelf in the 
light of grace, and difcovered himſelf in his word: And becauſe we are not capable 
of taking in heavenly ideas in their own fublimeſt nature, God has been pleaſed to 
teach us the heavenly things that relate to himfelf, in earthly language; and by way 
of analogy to creatures, he has let us know ſomething what God is. : 

Among all the creatures that come within the reach of our common and obvious 
cogniſance, human nature is the moſt perfect, and therefore it has pleaſed the great 
and glorious God, by reſemblances drawn from ourſelves, to accommodate the de- 
ſcriptions of himſelf to our capacities. When he ſpeaks of his own nature in the 
language of men, he often uſes the names of human ae and members, aud facul- 
ties, to repreſent his own properties and actions, thereby that he may bring them 
within the notice of the loweſt capacity, and the meaneſt underſtanding among the 
children of men. Therefore he ſpeaks of his face, to ſignify the diſcoveries of him- 
ſelf; his eyes, to deſcribe his knowledge ; his heart, to deſcribe his thoughts — 


18 H E great and bleſſed God, conſidered in his own nature, is far ſuperior to 
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hand and arm, to ſignify his power and activity; and his mouth, to denote his reſo- 
lutions; or revelations. , 

But ſince in the compoſition of human nature there are two diſtinct parts, a ſoul 
and a body, and the foul is much the nobler and more exalted principle, it has alſo 
' pleaſed God to riſe above corporeal images, and to deſcribe himſelf, his attributes, 
properties, powers, and operations, by way of analogy to a human ſoul, We know 
by our own conſciouſneſs, or by an inward inſpection into ourſelves, that our ſoul, or 
ſpirit, is a being which has underſtanding and will, thoughts, inclinations, know- 
edge, deſires, and various powers to move the body: Therefore our Saviour has told 
us, God is a ſpirit, and the brighteſt and ſublimeſt repreſentations of God in ſcrip- 
ture, are ſuch as bear an analogy and reſemblance to the ſoul of man, or a ſpiritual, 
thinking nature. | | 

As the chief faculties of our ſouls are the mind and will, or rather a power of know- 
ing, and a power of acting, ſo God ſeems to have revealed himſelf to us as indued 
with two divine faculties, his Word or Wiſdom, and his Spirit, or efficient power. 
t is by this word, and this ſpirit, that he is repreſented in ſcripture as managing the 
great concerns of the creation, providence, redemption, and falvation: And theſe three, 
viz, God the Father, his Word, and his Spirit, are held forth to us in ſcripture as 
one God, even as the foul of man, his mind, and his will, are one ſpiritual being. 

Now though the ſoul be the nobler part in man, though the brighteſt, the faireſt, 
and moſt correſpondent reſemblances of God, are borrowed from the ſoul, yet when 
we conſider the terms which are uſed to expreſs the ſacred trinity, as well as the di- 
vine eſſence, we find them borrowed from the body, as well as from the ſoul of man; 
and probably this was done alſo, that the loweſt capacities among men might attain 
ſome idea of them. | 
The firſt perſon in the trinity is called the Father, which is a name given him as he 
is the firſt origin, ſpring, and creator of all things, as he is the former of the human 
ſoul and body of our Lord Jeſus Chrift his Son, and as he is repreſented as the prime 
agent, imploying his Word, and his Spirit, in the great affairs of creation, provi- 
cence, redemption and ſalvation, Now this term Father is evidently derived from 
lome reſemblance which he bears to human nature, or mankind, in the body, as 
much as in the ſoul. | | s 
| If we conſider the ſecond perſon of the trinity under the character of the Son, this 
is apparently borrowed from mankind in the ſame manner. 

The term Logos, which denotes the ſecond perſon in the trinity, abſtracted from 
fleſh and bloud, ſignifies both reaſon and word: And therefore we may ſuppoſe the 
cred analogy borrowed both from the body, and from the ſoul of man. It is bor- 
rowed from the ſoul of man, as Logos ſignifies reaſon; from the body of man, as it 
lgnifies a word; or from body and ſoul together, as it ſignifies an external word, 
or ſpeech, manifeſting internal wiſdom or reaſon. 

In the ſame manner the term Spirit, which denotes the third of the ſacred three, 
does both in latin, greek, and hebrew, ſignify the breath; it ſignifies allo vital ac- 
wwity s, and it ſignifies an intelligent principle. And therefore we may ſuppoſe the 
lacred analogy, and uſe of this word, to be derived both from the body — the ſoul 
of man, It is derived from the ſoul, as it ſignifies an intelligent principle of action; 
| 46 2 it 


* The term ſpirit in other langua Il as 1 lib, Honifes i nd vital activi 
; , nguages, as well as in engliſb, ißes power, vigour and vital activity. 
g * taken in — ol qu of ſcripture : I need cite no more than, 25 vi. 63. It is the ſpirit that quick- 
dein, thefleſh profiteth nothing: The words that I ſpeak unto you, they are ſpirit, and they are life.” 
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it is derived from the body, as it ſignifies breath. And perhaps it is derived from the 
body and ſoul united, as it ſignifies vital activity and efficience, though in this ſenſe ic 
ſeems to be chiefly borrowed from the ſoul. 

There are ſeveral places in ſcripture where the Spirit of God ſeems to bear an ana- 
logy to breath, and ro ſignify the breath of God; as P/al. xxxiii. 6. © By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the hoſt of them by the breath of his 
mouth.” Here the term M, that is, breath, or ſpirit, is either a ſynonymous term for 
word, in the firſt part of the verſe, which is formed by the breath; or it ſignifies the 
Spirit of God, as a divine power, by way of analogy to human breath. So P/al. ciy, 
30. ** Thou takeſt away their breath, and the creatures die: Thou ſendeſt forth thy Spi- 
rit, and they. are created,” that is, thou ſendeſt forth the breath of life Dy the agency of 
thy Spirit. So Job xxxiv. 14. If he gather his ſpirit and his breath, all fleſh ſhall pe- 
riſh together,“ that is, If he withhold his vital influence, which gives breath to all ani- 
mals. Job xxx1ii. 4. The Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of the almigh- 
ty hath given me life.“ And, 42. ii. 15. where the prophet argues, that God made 
but one woman for one man, yet he had the reſidue of the ſpirit, that is, more vital in- 
fluence to create more women if he had pleaſed. Theſe two laſt texts may refer either 
to the animal life of man, which is maintained by breath; or to the rational ſoul, 
which in the jero;/b philoſophy was the vital principle of the animal, both which ſeem 
to be included in that metaphorical language in Gen. ii. 7. The Lord God formed 
man out of the duſt of the ground, and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living loul. | 

Thus ic appears, that as outward ſpeech, and breath, are powers of the human bo- 
dy, as reaſon and vital activity, or efficience, are powers of the human ſoul, ſo the 
great God, in ſcripture, has revealed himſelf to us as a glorious being, who has two 
eternal, eſſential, divine powers, which in condeſcenſion to our weakneſs he is plea- 
ſed to deſcribe by way of analogy to our fouls and bodies; and this he doth by the 
terms , and in hebrew, Aby. and luda in greek, and in engliſh, word and 
ipirit, or ſpeech and breath, or reaſon and vital activity, or efficience. 

Though I call the word and the ſpirit two divine powers, to comport with the a- 
nalogy which ſcripture ſeems to have eſtabliſhed between the idea of God, and the 
idea of man, yet I am far from determining preciſely, what, or how great, is that 
real and divine difference which is between them, or what is the true and inward dit- 
tinction between the eſſence of God himſelf, who is called the Father, and his Word, 
and his Spirit. It is repreſented in ſcripture to be ſomething more than ſuch a diffe- 
rence as is between divine attributes, or nominal relations, and yet it ſeems to be 
ſomething leſs than is between three diſtin& conſcious minds, or three different intel- 
ligent agents, in the literal ſenſe of the word. Perhaps in godhead the difference be- 
tween the ſeveral powers, or principles of action, may be much greater than they are 
in a human, or created ſpirit, It is moſt likely there is no human idea that exact 
anſwers it. This is a problem too high, and too hard for us to reſolve, who know 
heavenly things only by way of diſtant analogy to things earthly, and have not yet 
learned the unſpeakable words which St. Paul heard in paradiſe. This we know, 
that theſe two, viz. the Word and Spirit, are often in ſcripture, as well as by the an- 
cient jews and firſt chriſtians, repreſented as divine powers; yet they are alſo by the 
facred writers, by jews and chriſtians, ſometimes repreſented in a perſonal character, 
or in the way and manner of diſtin& perſonal agents. How this is to be accounte 
for, I have ſhewn in the ſequel of this, as well as in other diſſertations. 
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AVING ſpoken in the former diſcourſe particularly of the Logos, or Word 
11 of God, in it's ſeveral. ſenſes, as it relates to Jeſus Cbriſt, or the ſecond perſon 
ia the trinity, I apply myſelf now more directly to ſay a few things concerning the 
third perſon, or the bleſſed Spirit, ſo far as I can derive light from the holy ſcrip- 
tures, Now if we conſult them, I humbly conceive we ſhall find theſe following 
diſcoveries. | | 

I. The Spirit of God is repreſented as a principle of divine operation, as the ac- 
tive power, or faculty of efficience Delonging tothe divine nature, in ſeveral places in 
ſcripture “. It is exhibited to us as ſome ing in, and of God, which ſeems to be ex- 
preſſed and explained by power, virtue, and a principle of efficiency, or as a divine 
power belonging to godhead, together with the influence of it. See Luke i. 33. The 
holy Ghoſt ſhall come upan thee, and the power of the higheſt ſhall overſhadow 
thee,” which two expreſſions ſeem to be parallel and explicative of each other ; for our 
Saviour is called the Son of God, in that text, for this reaſon, becauſe the Father 
prepared a body for him, as Heb. x. 5.. Or the power of God formed him in the 
wombin a tranſcendent manner above other children, without any earthly father. 

John iii. 34. Chriſt had the Spirit of God given him without meaſure, ” which 
is explained, As x. 38. * Jeſus of Nazareth was anointed with the holy Ghoſt, and 
with power, that is, the Spirit of God dwelt in him with it's powerful influences, 
and was repreſented as deſcending upon him at his baptiſm. 

t was by this Spirit that he wrought miracles, and caſt out devils, Math. xii. 28. 
And yet when CZrift taught the people, and diſeaſed perſons were brought to him, it 
is ſaid, Luke v. 17. The power of the Lord was preſent to heal them.” 

The apoſtles were ordered to * wait at Jeruſalem for the promiſe of the Spirit,“ 
Ags i. 4. and ii. 33. that is, the holy Spirit, which was promiſed to them, and this 
in Luke xxiv. 49. is called their being endued with power from on high:” The 
word is 41a 10 the original, which properly ſignifieth force, not authority. 

When St. Paul preached to the corinibians, 1 Cor. ii. 4. he confirmed his doctrine 
by the demonſtration of the Spirit and power, that is, the Spirit of God, or divine 
power, concurring with him to work miracles for the proof of his goſpel. 

When it is ſaid, Pſal. xxxiii. 6. © By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
and all the hoſt of them by the breath, or Spirit, of his mouth.” This ſeems to be 
a parallel text to thoſe other ſcriptures where God is deſcribed as creating, or eſtabliſh- 
ing the earth, or che heavens, by his - wiſdom, and by his power, that is, by his 
Word and Spirit, the two ſacred perſons being repreſented as divine powers, or prin-, 
aples of operation. 7 8 

| 1 When 


Let it be noted here, that the word power is an ambiguous term both in the eng/3G, and in the learn. 
ed languages ; ſometimes it fignifies a faculty or principle of operation, and ſometimes it denotes the 
force and influence of that faculty. Now. the word being ſo often uſed, and theſe two ſenſes of it be- 
ig ſomewhat akin, it is hardly poſſible to limit the preciſe bounds of each of theſe ſenſes or ideas in every 
Place of ſcripture. My chief deſign therefore, in citations, is to ſhew, that the idea of a certain divine 


poxer, or faculty, with it's force of operation, runs through them all. 
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When the creatures languiſh and die, P/al. civ. 30. % He ſends his Spirit and they 
are created.“ Job xxxvi. 13. By his Spirit he garniſhed the heavens; and the Spi. 
rit of God made man, Fob xxxiii. 4. which works are frequently aſcribed to the 
power, or efficience of e. Ms 

Zech. iv. 6. God will accompliſh his work, * not by might, nor by power, that 
is, neither by armies, nor the power of men, but by my Spirit, ſaith the Lord of 
hoſts: The Spirit, or power of God, ſtands in oppoſition to the power of men. 

Chriſt is ſaid to be raiſed from the dead by the power of God, Epb. i. 19. and 2 Cor. 
xiii. 4. yet his reſurrection is attributed to the Spirit, 1 Pet. ili. 18. Quickened by 
the Spirit.“ So our reſurrection is aſcribed to the power of God, 1 Cor. vi. 14. which 
is attributed to the Spirit, Rom. viii. 11. wt 

In the phraſeology of ſcripture the hand of the Lord, the finger of God, the arm 
of the Lord, are various expreſſions to repreſent the divine principle of efficience, and 
efpecially in miraculous operations. Now there are ſeveral places wherein theſe are 
uſed to repreſent the Spirit of the Lord, and the ſame effects are attributed to the bleſſ. 
ed Spirit, which ſhew that a principle of divine power, or efficacy, is the thing meant 
by the term Spirit. 

In the old teſtament, the influence of this divine power was exerted on Bezalze! and 
Aboliab: They were filled with the Spirit of God; the divine power influenced them 
to deviſe curious works, to work in filver and gold, &c. for the tabernacle, Exod. 
xxxi. 2, 3, 6. and xxxv. 31, &c. So the Spirit of the Lord began to move Sampſon 
at times in the camp of Dan, to perform works of ſtrength or courage, Judg. xiii. 25. 
that is, the divine principle of efficience wrought in him, or on him, for theſe pur- 
poſes. So the Spirit of the Lord came upon Ezekiel and lifted him up, which is 
called the hand of the Lord in ſeveral other places. See Ezek. i. 3. and ili. 12, 14, 
22. and viii. 1, 3. where theſe words ſeem to be uſed promiſcuouſly. 

In the language of the apoſtles, the converſion of ſinners, the aſſiſtance of miniſ- 
ters, the ſupport of the afflicted, the preſervation of the ſaints, &c. are ſometimes 
expreſsly attributed to the power of God, which yet are the peculiar offices, or works 
* the bleſſed Spirit, and in other parts of the ſacred writings are attributed to 

im. 5 

I do not explain the term Spirit, as I faid before, to fi iy that attribute of God 
called power, or omnipotence, but rather, ſomething in 4 ivine nature which we 
may conceive of after the manner of men, by way of a power or faculty, repreſented 
in the various exerciſes or influences thereof towards creatures, and that frequently for 
their inſtruction, ſanctification, comfort or aſſiſtance, in any peculiar ſervices, or 
miraculous operations. This ſeems to be the moſt common ſenſe of it in the new teſ- 
tament, and often in the old. Upon this account it is called “ the S irit of know- 
ledge,” Iſai. xi. 2. © the Spirit of wiſdom and underſtanding,” Bpbeſ i. 17. the 
Spirit of holineſs,” Rom. i. 4. © and the Spirit of grace and lupplication,” Zech. x1. 

20. with regard to it's various effects. | ; 

And herein appears a very plain difference between the ſocinian doctrine, and the 

ſcheme which I here propoſe ; Socinus, Schlifingius, Crellius, and others of them, 


make the Spirit of God to ſignify the mere efficacy, or influence of God's power on I | 


creatures : And therefore they roundly and. unanimouſly deny the holy Spirit to be 
the true God. But as Biſterfeld juſtly diſtinguiſnes in anſwer to Crellius, the Spirit 
of God is indeed the power of God, virtus Dei, yet not that accidental power, 


which is the mere influence, or effect, of divine agency upon the creatures, but that 5 : | 
ſential, or ſubſtantial power, which is called a perſon in the divine nature. And *. . 


e 
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it is hard to determine in e whether the e mean the di- 
vine agent himſelf, or his influences, . yet there are ſeveral ſcriptures wherein it im- 
plies true and proper godhead, or a principle of action in the divine nature, and not 
merely the influence of that principle, or the effects of that power, as will plainly ap- 
pear in the following parts of the diſcourſe. 

Now it is no wonder that the name of Spirit of God, in the ſcriptural writings, 

ſhould be given to a power of the true God, or ſometimes to the influence of a divine 
power, ſince this name was uſed even by heathens in thoſe eaſtern nations, in the 
{ame ſenſe, concerning their falſe gods. Nebuchadnezzar the king of Aſſyria, and 
the king Belſbaxzar his ſon, and ſeveral of their courtiers, uſe this ſame expreſſion, 
and ſay concerning Daniel, that the ſpirit of the holy gods is in him. See Dax. iv. 8, 
9, 18, and Day. v. 11, 14. Pharaoh, king of Egypt, uſes the ſame language, Gen. 
xl. 38. „Can we find ſuch a man as Joſeph, in whom is the ſpirit of the gods.“ Elo- 
lim, that is, they ſuppoſed the powers of the gods dwelt in Jeſeph and el, and 
inſtructed them in the 4 of ſecrets. And if we had greater acquaintance 
with the ancient and oriental ways of ſpeaking, it is very probable we ſhould find, 
that when God ſpoke to his people the jews, he uſed the ſame ſort of language that 
was cuſtomary in thoſe nations. 
And if we conſider the common phraſeology of ſcripture, which ſpeaks of God act- 
ing by his Word and Spirit, in a way of analogy to man acting by his natural pow- 
ers of mind, will, — his breath, his hand, his face, his eye, &c. far the 
greateſt part of texts where the Spirit of God is mentioned, are moſt naturally explain- 
ed, by ſuppoling it a power of his nature. 

lege objections may be raiſed againſt this firſt head, ſhall be conſidered af- 
terw | | | 
II. Though the Spirit of God be repreſented ſometimes as a power, or principle 
of action in the divine nature, yet in ſeveral places in ſcripture it is ſet forth in a per- 
ſonal character, or under the idea of a perſon, diſtinct both from God the Father, 
and his Son Jeſus Chriſt. The Spirit is ſpoken of in ſuch a way as perſons are repreſent- 
ed in human language: I need not cite many ſcriptures to prove this, ſee John xv. 
26. But when the comforter is come, whom I will ſend unto you from the Father, 
even the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he ſhall teſtify of me.“ 
John xvi. 13, 14. When the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truth, 
for he ſhall not ſpeak of himſelf, but whatſoever he ſhall hear that ſhall be ſpeak, 
and he ſhall ſhew you things to come : He ſhall glorify me, for he ſhall receive of 
mine, and ſhew it unto you.” And ſeveral other paſſages there are in the word of 
God which repreſent the holy Spirit in a perſonal manner. | 

hut it is not very hard to account for this perſonal repreſentation of a power of the 
divine nature, when we conſider, 

1. That we know not how great is the diſtinction between different powers, or prin-- 
(iples of agency, in ſo ſublime and incomprehenſible a nature as the godhead, © God 
5 great, and we know him not,” Fob xxxvi. 26. | f 
2. The powers of man, viz. his mind, his will, his reaſon, his fancy, his con- 
ſcience, are often repreſented as perſons, in modern nations and languages; the man 
himſelf is ſometimes deſcribed as converſing with his own ſpirit, with his foul, with 
- conſcience, with his fancy, or reaſon, as though they were perſons z and employing 

3 reaſon or conſcience, as agents, ir any operation, even as God is ſaid to ſend, or 

employ his own Spirit in his cred affairs, as a divine agent, 


ee 
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Beides, we may conſider, N ee wonder of ſpeaking was very cuſto. 
mary among the eaſtern nations, and the ſacred writers. They frequently perſona- 
lize not only the powers of human nature, but the virtues, 'vices, diſpoſitions of men; 
and even things without life are often called ſons and daughters, and exhibited to the 
reader, as though they were perſons. But of this ſubject I have treated more at large 
in the diſſertation on the word perſonꝰ, and would not repeat it here. See alſo ſome 
further ſolution of this difficulty under the anſwer to the firſt objection- 

III. The Spitit of God is repreſented as ſo intimate with the divine nature, and ſo 

much one with God, that it is ſometimes exhibited as God himſelf, even as the (pi. 
rit of a man is properly the man himſelf, or his foul. It was common with ehre, 
Jewiſh writers, to ſpeak of the ſpirit of a thing to ſignify the thing itſelf. See, Ep), 
iv. 23. © Be ye renewed in the ſpirit of your mind,“ that is, let your mind itſelf be 
renewed : Where we may ſuppoſe the ſame ſort of pleonaſm, as when the body, or 
fleſh of Chriſt, is called the body of his fleſh, Col. i. 22. So the Spirit of God is te- 
preſented to us as one and the ſame with God, by analogy to human ſpirits. 1 Cor. i. 
10, 11. The Spirit ſearcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God; for what man 
knoweth the things of a man, ſave the ſpirit of man which is in him? Even ſo the 
things of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God;“ that is, as the ſpirit of a 
man knows the ſecret things of his own foul by a primary and immediate conſciouſ- 
neſs, inherent in himſelf, and not derived from any other, ſo the Spirit of God is as 
much that God whoſe Spirit he is, as the ſpirit of a man is the man himſelf; and 
therefore. he knows the ſecrets of the godhead by a pet and immediate conſciouſ- 
neſs inherent in himſelf, and not derived from another... 

There are other ſcriptures wherein the Spirit may be taken for God himſelf; as IJ. 
Ixiii. 10. © They rebelled and vexed his holy Spirit, therefore he was turned to be 
their enemy, and he fought againſt them.” God himſelf ſeems to be the proper ob- 
ject of their rebellion 'and provocation. So when David ſays, 2 Sam. xxiii, 2, 3. 
The Spirit of the Lord ſpake by me, the God of [7ael ſaid, he that ruleth over 
men muſt be juſt.” | e 21 „ e IL Uh 

That which is done by this Spirit is done by God himſelf ;: and that which is done 
to this Spirit is repreſented as done to God himſelf. r LOR 

When in Ads xiii. 2. The holy Ghoſt ſaid, ſeparate unto me Paul and Barnabas 
for the work'whereunto I have called them,” it is very naturally interpreted as the 
voice of God by his Spirit, for it was God that called them to the miniſtry, and to 
him they were ſeparared. - on 3 1 O76 r TS . 

When Ananias, Aeis v. 3. told a lie to the holy Ghoſt, St. Peter ſays, verſe 4. 
&« Thou haſt not lied unto men, but unto God,” that is, to God dwelling in the 
apoſtles by his Spirit. | Ae PS IRE 

So 1/a. xl. 13. ** Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, or being his counſellor, 
hath taught him; The Spirit of the Lord here ſeems to be put for God himſelf, as 
the ſpirit of a man in the Las er of ſentence would be naturally conſtrued the man 
himſelt, or his ſoul. | ne Bikes; | eee e ters 
pal. cxxxix. 7. Whither ſhall T go from thy Spirit? or, whither ſhall I flee _ 
thy preſence ? The plain meaning is, whither ſha!l I gs where the knowledge Go F 
power of God cannot reach me? The Spirit of God is not a diſtinct being from 60 
himſelf, or another conſcious mind. denz Aer N! 
It is the Spirit of God, and it is God himſelf, who inſpired the prophets, 2 0 4 * 3 
21. 2 Tim. ili. 16. Heb. i. 1. It is the Spirit of God which dwells in his aint oy 


as 


See diſſertation VI, 
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as in a temples for they are called the temple of God, 2 Cor. vi. 16. compared with 

ang e | | 
. It is the Spirit of God that ſanctifies his people, that gives light and comfort, and 
hope to them, all which are attributed to God himſelf, and that not as acting by an 
under · agent, or an inferior nature, but by ſome intimate and eſſential power of his on. 
And were it not for ſome perſonal characters which are ſometimes attributed to the 
bleſſed Spirit, by a figurative, and eaſtern manner of ſpeech, I am perſuaded ſcarce 
any reader of the bible would eyer have imagined, that the Spirit of God ſignified any 
thing elſe but a power of the divine nature, the influence of that power, or God 
himſelf acting by that power. The proof of the deity of the holy Spirit is more 
particularly inſiſted on in © the chriſtian doctrine of the trinity,” propoſitions viii. ix. * 

To contirm this head, viz. that the Spirit of God, in ſome places, may ſigni- 
fy God himſelf, let it be obſerved, that the ſoul of God in ſeveral ſcriptures ſignifieth 
God himſelf, Ja. i. 14. Your new moons my ſoul hateth.” Ja. xlii. 1. My 
elect, in whom my ſoul delighteth.” Heb. x. 38. * If any man draw back, my ſoul 
ſhall have no pleaſure in him.“ And this is a very common way of ſpeaking among 
the bebretvs, for the ſoul of a man ſignifies the man himſelf, as well as the ſpirit of 
a man does. at J ber: Bag: 

In confirmation of the ſame poſition let it be obſerved alſo, that as the term Logos, 
Word, or the ſecond of the facred three, is ſometimes uſed to include the whole di- 
vine nature, though it more directly and frequently is explained by wiſdom, ſo the 
term ſpirit, though it more naturally and frequently ſignifies a divine principle of ef- 
ficience, yet it may be uſed ſometimes in a more extenſive ſenſe for the divine 
nature itſelf, as I have mentioned in the vii. diſſertation on the diſtinction of per- 
ſons in the godhead.”” | | x 4 

IV. As the Spirit of God, in ſome ſcriptures, ſignifies a divine power, or princi- 
ple of efficience in the godhead, and is called the third perſon in the trinity, fo in o- 
ther texts the term Spirit denotes the influence, or operation of this power, together 
with the various effects of it communicated to men, which are uſually called the gifts 
and graces of the holy Spirit. Nor is it ſtrange at all that this term ſhould be thus 
uſed; for as the Word of God, | in. ſeveral places of ſcripture, does plainly ſignify the 
ſecond perſon in the bleſſed trinity, who, hath been employed through all ages to re- 


* veal the mind and will of God to men, ſo there are many other places wherein the 


wm word of God ſignihes the revelation itſelf, or the effect of the agency of this divine 


Word: And it is much more frequently uſed to ſignify either the ſoripture, or ſome 


11 revelation of God to men, than to denote the ſecond perſon in the trinity. 


Perhaps it is in this ſenſe of influence and gifts, that we may beſt interpret ſome of thoſe 
eepreſſions, both in the old teſtament and the new, where the Spirit is ſaid to © be gi - 
ven to men, to be paured out upon men, to be ſhed down on the apoſtles, to be gi- 
7 ven by the laying on of hands, to have the ſpirit in greater or leſs degrees, to be full 


* of the holy Gholt, or filled with the Spirit, and anointed with the Spirit.“ It is true, 


that ſuch fort of expreſſions may be much better applied-to a certain power of the di- 
ne nature, in it's various agencies, than to a real proper perſon, or diſtin& conſcious 
mind; and this is one reaſon that inclines me to think, that the holy Spirit is not ano- 
ther conſcious mind, or a diſtinct perſon, in the full, proper, and human ſenſe of the 
word. But ſtill if ſome of theſe ſcriptural phraſes be explained concerning the gifts and 


15 i. ; Faces of the holy Spirit, as the effects of the operation of that divine power, it may ren- 


der the ſcriptural language a little more plain, eaſy and intelligible, in thoſe places. 
Ve. VL IL 4 H Note, 
dee pages 442—446, 451—45 3. in this volume. 
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Note, there are ſome texts which mention the Word of God, wherein it is prety 
hard to ſay, whether the perſon of Chriſt, or his revelation of divine things be meant, 
as, Fobn x. 35. He called them gods, to whom'the word of God came.“ . 
iii. 7. Thoſe who have ſpoken to you the word of God:“ And in the next verſ, 
« von, Chrif, the fame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever.” Rev. i.'2. . Fobn, who 
bare record of the word of God:“ Which is the remarkable character of this apoſtle, 
becauſe he ſpake much of the Logos, or of Chyift under the title of the Word. An! 
in like manner there may be ſome particular texts wherein it is difficult to determine 
whether the Spirit of God ſignify the very power of the divine nature itſelf, or whe. 
ther it ſignify the effect of that power. I will mention but one, which is agrecd to 
be dubious. Au, xix. 2. We have not ſo much as heard whether there be any ho- 
Ghoſt.” Some interpret the holy Ghoſt here to ſignify his nature and exiſtence, and 
me make it only to e the effuſion of his gifts, graces, or influences. But I donot 
think that this difficulty is of any very great importance, while it is agreed that theſe 
various gifts, 2 and bleſſings, conferred upon men, are all entirely attributed 
to the Spirit of God, or to a certain divine executive power, or principle of efficiency 


| belonging to the divine nature. 


* 

Thus I have repreſented the cleareſt and beſt ideas I have yet attained, concerning 
the Spirit of God, who is generally called the third perſon in the ſacred trinity. As 
Chriſt, in his divine nature, is repreſented as che eternal word, or wiſdom of the Fa- 
ther, which, perhaps, may include in it the power of knowledge, or knowledge and vo- 
lition; ſo the Spirit ſeems to be another divine power, which may be called the power 
of efficienee: And though it is ſometimes deſcribed in ſcripture as a perſonal agent, af. 
ter the manner of jewiſb and eaſtern writers, yet if we put all the ſcriptures relating to 
this ſubject together, and view them in a correſpondent light, the Spirit of God does 
not ſeem to be deſcribed as a diſtin& ſpirit from the Father, or as another con- 
fcious mind, but as an eternal eſſential power, belonging to the Father, whereby all 
things are effected: And thus the ſupreme godhead of the bleſſed Spirit ts maintained 
in it's glory. | | Femme | 
4M cine here to take notice, that what I have ſaid elſewhere of the Logos, or 
divine Word, may be alſo applied to the bleſſed Spirit, viz. That ſometimes it carries 
with it an inadequate idea of godhead, when it ſignifies a power in the divine nature; 
and ſometimes an adequate idea, when it intends God himſelf e that power. 
And this is no ſtrange and unnatural ſuppoſition, ſince the fame ſort of phrafeology, 
is in frequent uſe when we ſpeak of the foul of man, and it's various powers; for 
ſometimes by the words reaſon, will, conſcience, &c. we mean thoſe particular pow- 


ers of the ſoul, which are inadequate ideas of the ſoul ; at other times we mean the 


foul itſelf acting by one or another of thoſe powers, and then the idea is full and ade- 
quate. And it is my opinion, that there can ſcarce be any cavils framed againſt thelc 
repreſentations of the Spirit of God in ſcripture, but what may be alſo raifed againſt 


unellectual and active powers. 


WM 


many of our human forms of ſpeaking, cocentning the ſpitit of a man, or ſome of his 
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gect II. W univerſal. agency-of the boly Spirit. 
fc TON: 
An occaſional reflexion on the glory of the holy Syirit. 


S chis explication of the doctrine of the: bleſſed Spirit, ſeems to give com 
and natural interpretation to moſt of the N where he is mentioned, ſe 
it tends to aggrandize the character of God, and of his divine Spirit, and exalt him 
infinitely above all created powers. Perhaps, no creature has any real proper effici- 
ence belonging to it, when abſtracted from that univerſal influence of God, which is 
commonly called the divine concurſe, whereby all beings are preſerved and kept in 
actuation, according to their ſeveral natures, that is, according to the laws appoint- 
ed by the Creator. And if ſos then the divine Spirit Kao, the proper univer- 
{al efficient of all created being, and of all motion whatſoever. Let us enquire into 
this ſentiment a little further, | 

When one body is moved by- another moving body which impels it, I think it is 
agreed by the lateſt: and beſt philoſophers, ſuch as Mr. Lacke and Sir {aac Newton, 
that this is not owing to any innate power in the impelling body, but that it is effect - 
ed according to a law of motion, which the. fovereign will of the Creator has 
appointed ; ſo that the ſecond body is not fo properly moved by the firſt, as by 
the univerſal and all-pervading force of that original divine efficacious volition, 
that one body ſhould thus give place, when another of ſufficient bulk and motion 
impels it. | 

This is yet more evident in the great law of attraction, or gravitation, which Sir 
Jaac Newton, has found to be obſerved in the corporeal world. He acknowledges that 
there can no mechanical reaſon be given, why all bodies ſhould gravitate toward a 
center, or why: all the parts of matter ſhould have a mutual tendency toward each o- 
ther; but it is the Creator's original, and everlaſting power and will, acting uniform 
y on all the parts of matter. 

It is alſo this original will and power of the Creator, that gave a projectile motion 
to the ſeveral planetary bodies, and that this projectile motion concurring with, or 
rather reſiſting the gravitation toward their ſeveral centers, keeps the whole ſyſtem of 
planets in their proper order and periodical revolutions. 

And this is not only applicable to one body moving another; but when a ſpirit wills 
to move a body. it has no innate efficient power of its own to put the leaſt atom in 
motion. A ſpirit can neither touch, nor be touched. The ſtrongeſt and wiſeſt man 
upon earth cannot move a grain of ſand or feather;, by a mere act of his will; yet 
he can move the whole animal body to which he is particularly united, by an 
act of his will. The true meaning of it is this, that God has appointed that when- 
boever the human ſoul puts forth à volition, the limbs and muſcles of that parti- 
cular animal body ſhall beeffectually moved. This motion is really and originally 
wing to the divine original volition, and his univerſal efficient power. Es e 
iar 2 3 bens, Id xyii. 28, In or by him we live, and are moved, an 

ve our being.“ f a 119-0 | 3 

Thus all = motion that is found in our material world is the oper effect of the 
prime divine vulition and executive power, which. continues through ges, and per- 
vades all worldsz which acts according to it's own, ſupreme appointed laws, arid is 
the real but univerſal cauſe of all the motions of every atom in the univerſe: And 
4 H 2 though 
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though the particular motions are attributed ſometimes to bodies, by way of attrac. 
tion or impulſion, and ſdnietimes to minds, or ſpirits, as the effects of their volition, 
yet it is really owing to the infinite and all-pervading efficiency of the great God that 
formed at firſt, and ſtill preſerves and actuates the whole material ſyſtem of beings, in 
one uniform and unchanging manner of operation. What a glorious and magnificent 
idea does this give us of the bleſſed Spirit, the executive power of God z Well may it 
be ſaid, Gen. I. 2. “ The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters,“ or the 
watry chaos; that is, put the parts of it into their ſeveral proper motions, towards the 
formation of a beautiful world. And when creatures die, God ſends forth his Spi- 
rit and they are created 7 878 and the face of the animal and vegetable world is re. 
newed by the agency of this Spirit, P/al. civ. 30. | 

And how happily does this ſcheme correſpond with the doctrine of miracles, which 
when they were wrought by our bleſſed Saviour, or by his apoſtles, are till attribu- 
ted to the Spirit of God. As it is he who manages all nature by ſettled rules of his 
own, or of the divine Logos, or wiſdom, fo it is he who unſettles the courſe of na- 
ture, and changes it when he pleaſes. It is he interpoſes with his immediate and mi 
raculous influence, to act upon the various parts of matter, and give them motions, 
or appearances, contrary to his own eſtabliſhed rules. He can bid the ſun ſtand. 
ſtill, the ſhadow go backward, and command the waters of Jordan to run towards their 
ſpring. He cauſes the blind to fee, he unſtops the ear of the deaf, and puts vital mo- 
tion into the dead. 24Þ8 | hen a de 
When the divine Logos, or Word, performs a miracle, it is by the efficient force 
of this divine power, the Spirit of God, who is naturally and inſeparably joined to 
the Word. When Cbriſt Feſus wrought miracles on earth, he did it by virtue of 
godhead dwelling in him perſonally, in the character of the Logos, or Word, 
inſeparably united to, and one with, the bleſſed Spirit: Though for ſpecial reaſons 
ia the divine oeconomy, theſe miracles are rather aſcribed to the holy Spirit than 
to the divine Logos, or Word. And when he condeſcends to make any of the 
children of men, conſcious inſtruments of theſe miraculous performances, all that 
they can do is to lift up a prayer, and put forth a humble volition that ſuch a 
ſupernatural effect may appear; but it is really by the agency of the bleſſed Spirit, 
that the laws of nature are counteracted: Nature herſelf obeys none but her ſo- 
vereign, the miracle appears in it's divine glory, and confeſſes the preſence of a di- 
vine power. 5 Nag f 1 
Thus, by the concurrent demonſtration of the Spirit of God, and of power, St. 
Paul preached the goſpel among the heathen nations: The Spirit, as a divine effici- 
ent, impreſſed on his brain, and on his tongue, a train of languages which he under- 
ſtood not before, for he ſpake with a multitude of tongues; and the ſame bleſſed Spi- 
rit, as a divine efficient power, dictated to the apoſtle how to preach, and when to 
attempt a miraculous eur and this glorious almighty agent produced the mar- 
vellous effect, ſurprized and amazed their eyes and their ears with ſenſible wonders, 
and enlightened and converted the ſouls of the blind heathens. ' He bid: nature yield to 
miracle; he made heatheniſm in the heart give place to chriſtianity, and turned ſin- 
ners into ſaints. Thus the Spirit of God is the univerſal efficient of all the common 
events in the courſe of nature, and of all ſupernatural appearances, whether in che 
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good or bad, to the Spirit of God, and thus tended to repreſent God as the author 
of ſin 


But thoſe who underſtand the doctrine of the divine concurſe to the works of inani- 
mate nature, as well as to the actions of men, know, that there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between the uniform univerſal agency and influence of a prime cauſe, accord- 
ing to his own original eſtabliſhed laws of nature, and the particular agency of cre- 
ated intelligent cauſes. The particular actions of intelligent creatures may be very 
culpable, for abuſing the general influence of the firſt cauſe to vicious purpoſes, while: 
the prime, uniform, univerſal cauſe is blamelefs. The Spirit of God, though it be: 
the univerſal efficient of all life and motion, yet is by no means chargeable with the. 
guilt of a murderer, even though he gives vital motion and power to thoſe limbs which 
perform a bloudy action, for he does not incline the will of men to any iniquity, nor. 
are their limbs moved but by the original force of his law of creation, according 
to their own free will, and their own reſolution. | | | 

It is granted by modern philoſophers that the divine will, or power, is the imme - 
diate cauſe of gravitation; and it is evident, that if a man puſh a boy from a preci- - 
pice, it is gravitation that daſhes out his brains; yet the man is properly guilty of the. 
boy's death, and not the divine power, which is an univerſal and uniform agent, ac- 
cording to the ſettled laws. of the creation. | 

thought it neceſſary for the ſake of weaker readers, to remove this cavil by the 
way. But theſe laſt pages are rather an occaſional digreſſion, and a meditation . en pak 
fant.” Whether this be approved or no, it does not at all affect my preſent hypothe- 
ſis, of explaining the ſacred three. It is time now to endeavour to ſolve ſome of the 
ſpecial difficulties relating to the doctrine of the trinity, that are ſuppoſed to attend on. 
this repreſentation of the bleſſed Spirit. 
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Ob ection I. 1 S not the perſonal language, in which the Spirit of God is repreſented 

N in ſcripture; tõo ſtrong and emphatical, to be applied merely to a 
divine power ? Is he not deſcribed as a real proper perſon, an intelligent being, diſ- 
tint from God the Father and the Son? | | 4 
_ Anſwer I. I grant the perſonal repreſentations of the holy Spirit ſeem to be ſtrong 
in ſome places of ſcripture : But let it be noted, that the more general and'conſtant 
language ſpeaks of him as a power, or a medium of divine operation, in the very eſ- 
knce of Gd. | | ; 

We muſt alſo conſider that it was the frequent cuſtom amongſt the jewiſb writers; 
and the oriental nations, not only in their oratorical or-poetical works, but even in 
theircommon phrafeology, to ſpeak of powers and qualiries, under perſonal characters. 
Now it is no wonder at all that the bleſſed Spirit of God ſhould be ſo repreſented, eſ- 
pecially ſince we know not how great the real and divine diſtinction may be between 
bod and his eſſential powers. This may be fo great, for ought we know, as to lay 
2Juſter foundation for the aſeription of perſonal characters to the bleſſed 'Spirir, than 
can be found amongſt any human powers or properties whatſoever: 

Is not the wiſdom of man, as well as the wiſdom of God repreſented in ſtrong per- 
nal characters in the book of Proverbs? See Prov. i. 2033. * Wiſdom crieth- 
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without, ſhe uttereth her voice in the ſtreets, &c.” Prov. il. 10— 12. i, _ iv. 
6—13. ix. 1. as well as in the eighth chapter, where it is ſuppoſed the ſecond per. 
ſon in the trinity is meant. Is not charity repreſented as a „1 Cor. xiii ? Is not 
the ſeripture itſelf repreſented in a perſonal manner, as a prophet having fore-knoy. 
ledge and a power of ſpeaking? Gal. iii. g. The ſcripture foreſeeing that God would 
juſtify the heathen through faith, preached the gane to. Abrabam.” Is not the law 
deſcribed as a perſon?! Gal: iii. 24. The law was our ſchoolmaſter- to bring us to 
Chrift.” And in ſeveral other places. Is not the grace of God exhibited as a perſon, 
labouring together with St. Paul? 1 Cor, xv. 10. * I laboured more than they all; 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” And why may not the Spirit 
of God, or his efficient power, be ſo deſcribed too, ſince it has ſo great, fo uni- 
verſal, and all-prevading an agency in the affairs of creation and ſalvation ? 

Are not the water and the bloud deſcribed in a perſonal manner, as witneſſes, 
<< of paplupriles,”* 1 Jobn v. 8. Take theſe words in any ſenſe, yet they are not real pro- 
per perſons: Why then may not the Spirit be called a witneſs, and be repreſented 
ger nally * whether in that verſe it ſignifies a divine power, or the influence of 
' | PL | \ 
| Lal be obſerved, as I hinted before, that among men nothing is more naturally 

repreſented in a perſonal manner, than the ſeveral actions, qualities, or powers of hu- 

man nature, viz. virtue, vice, wiſdom, fancy, reaſon, conſcience, will, &c. and 
this both in ſcripture, and in common writings. Iwill mention but one at preſent. 

The very approbation, and concurrent ſentiments of St. Paul are called his ſpirit, 

and repreſented in a perſona] manner, 1 Cor. v. 4. M hen ye are gathered together, 
and my Spirit with you.“ Col. ii. 5. © Though I be abſent in the fleſh, yet I am with 

you in the ſpirit, joying and beholding your order.“ Now if the very will, inclina- 
tion, and concurrent ſentiments of a man may be called the ſpirit of a man, and re- 
preſented as being preſent, and acting in a diſtant place, is there not much more 
reaſon why a divine efficient power ſhould be called the Spirit of God, and be 
repreſented as imployed and acting in all diſtant places, by virtue of the divine om- 
nipreſencte. . | 
Anſwer II. I might give a ſecond anſwer to this objection, in this manner. It is 
granted by all trinitarians, that there are ſome places of ſcripture: where the Spirit 
mult be conſtrued as a power, or a divine influence, and muſt. Eni te gifts, graces, 
or operations of the Spirit, viz, Where the Spirit is repreſented as poured out, as ſhed 
down, as communicated in greater or leſs degrees, &c. Now ſince the Spirit, if he 
be a proper, real, literal perſon, yet is confeſſed to be ſometimes repreſented as a pow- 
er, why may he not be ſometimes repreſented. as a perſon; though in his own nature 
he be a proper, real, literal power? Things are repreſented in ſcripture! as: perſons, 
more frequently than perſons. are repreſented as things. 7 | 
Objection. But here it will be objected ſtill, If the Spirit of God be but one power 
of the divine nature, how can it be deſcribed as veſted with all manner of intelligent 
characters, powers, and properties, ſuch as underſtanding, will, affections, &c * 
The Spirit has knowledge, for he ſearches the deep things of God, 1 Cor. ii. 10. 
He has will, for he diſtributes gifts to every man ſeverally as he will,“ 1 Cor. xil. 11- 
He has affections, for he is grieved,” pb. iv. 30. This ſeems. to repreſent the 
Spirit as a complete perſon, and not as one power. f 
Anſwer I. To this I reply, firſt, I have already acknowledged that in ſome places 
of ſcripture the Spirit of God ſignifies God acting by his Spirit: So. that the di- 
vine eſſence is included in the term, together with his almighty efficient * ; 
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and this gives a ſolution to that difficulty in ſeveral -texts of ſcripure : God 
conſidered as acting by his Spirit, has alſo all other divine powers belonging 
to him. | 
br Anſwer II. But, in the next place, I add alſo, that whereſoever things are repre- 
ſented in a perſonal manner, or as perſons, there all perſonal or intelligent character, 
viz. — will, affections, &c. are aſeribed to them. Even human viſ- 
dom as well as divine, in the book of Proverbs, has various intelligent and voluntary 
characters and actions aſcribed unto it, when it is perſonalized. The ſame may be 
ſaid of charity, 1 Cor. xiii. 4—8. It has knowledge and thoughts; charity 
thinketh no evil, charity believeth all things. It has a will and deſign; charity 
ſeeketh not her own. It has affections; charity is kind, it rejoyceth not at ini- 
quity, but it rejoyceth in the truth.“ That this ſort of language is common a- 
mong the jews, may be ſeen abundantly in the apoeryphal books of Miſdam and 
Ecilgfaſticeus, where all manner of powers, ſtrength, knowledge, will, motion, &c. 
are aſcribed/to. wiſdom. Even inanimate things, when repreſented perſonally, have 
knowledge, will, and affections, aſeribed to them. The ſun is ſaid to have know- 
ledge, for he knoweth his going down, Pſal. civ. 19. The ſun has affections, 
for he rejoyceth to run his race, Pſal. xix. 5. The wind itſelf, to which the 
holy Spirit is compared, Jobn iii. 8. has a will aſcribed to it. The wind blow- 
eth where it liſtech, zan di, where it will.” By all theſe inſtances, and many 
others which might be added, it appears, that though the bleſſed Spirit may 
have both underſtanding and will, and affections, attributed to it in ſcripture lan- 
guage, it may ſtill be one divine power, and not a proper literal perſon, or a diſ- 
tinct conſcious mind. | 
But I have ſaid many other things toward the ſolution of this difficulty in the diſ- 
courſe about the . uſe of the word perſon,” and in another that treats of the © diſtincti- 
ons in the divine nature“, and I ſhall add ſomething further on this head in the end of 
this diſcourſe, by giving ſeveral ſpecimens how even thoſe ſcriptures may be inter- 
— upon this foot, which repreſent the Spirit of God in the ſtrongeſt language of 
perſonality. | 
Objection II. If the Spirit of God be really but a power of the divine nature, how 
is that conſiſtent with thoſe texts of ſcripture which ſpeak of the power of the Spirit 
of God and the of the holy Ghoſt; Rom. xv. 13, 19. Can there be the pow- 
er of a power? Or, is this proper language. ? | 

Anſwer I, Yes, the language is proper enough, while we remember that the word 
power in one place ſignifies a faculty, in the other, the force of that faculty: Are 
not reaſon and conſcience powers of a human foul, and yet it is never thought im- 
proper to ſpeak of the power, that is, force of theſe powers or faculties. May we 
not ſay, that one man ſubdued his appetites by the power of his reaſon? And 
that the conſcience of another man had power over his vices? Even the divine will 
is repreſented in ſcripture as a power in the godhead, and yet it is very proper to at- 
tribute various effects to the power of the divine will: And by the ſame reaſon we 
may ſpeak of operations wrought by the power of the holy Spirit, eſpecially when he 
1s repreſented as a divine power. wut. 

It is natutal and vafy in this caſe to ſuppoſe the word power, in thoſe texts to 
be en attribute, or property of this Uivine power, or faculty, perſonalized : For 


* See diſſertations VI. VII. 
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when any ching is repreſented as a perſon, it is no impropriety at all to attribute 

Anſwer II. Or, if we ſhould ſuppoſe the power of the holy Spirit to be a ple. 
maſtic expreſſion, it is no more than is common in ſcripture, and there are many in- 
ſtances of it, as, Epb. i. 5. according to the good pleaſure of his will, that is, the 
will of his will, ſo in Epb. vi. 10. Be ſtrong in the power of his might.” E55. 
19. Kala Th irigyeias T7 ud rue The iA ar nv wnpynoe,”” According to the working of 
the might of his power which he worked, or wrought.” Col. i. 22. In the body of 
his fleſh.” And a multitude of ſuch oriental pleonaſms are found in ſcripture, 

Ob ection III. If the Spirit of God be properly a power of the divine nature, or a 
diſtinct principle of action, and not a real and proper perſon, or diſtin& intelligent 
being, how can we offer a doxology to the Spirit, and aſcribe honour and glory to him, 
together with the Father and the Son? _ 

Anſwer I. Though I think it may be very proper, upon ſome occaſions, to join 
the holy Spirit in a doxology, and to offer glory and praiſe to him, together with 
the Father and the Son, yet. I think it may be affirmed, that there is not any one 
Plain and expreſs inſtance in all the ſcripture, of a doxology directly and diſtindly 
_ addreſſed ach holy Spirit. — one reaſon, among others, may be, becauſe 
both the Father, and the Son, conſidered as God- man, are proper diſtinct perſons, 
while the proper, diſtinct, and real character of the Spirit, is that of a divine power, 
or principle of action, and it is only perſonalized by idioms of ſpeech. 
No though there may be two or three examples of ſuch a doxology in the wri- 
ters of the three firſt centuries, and though it may be properly practiſed in many 
caſes, yet if their be neither precept nor pattern for it in ſcripture, it ought not to 
de eſteemed ſo conſtant, and ſo neceſſary a part of worſhip as modern ages have 
made it, and as I once thought it to be. For it is the ſcripture which alone 
could reveal the Father, Son and Spirit to us, and it is that muſt be the rule and 
ground of the particular worſhip we pay to each of the ſacred three. See a 
larger diſcourſe on this ſubject in my © chriſtian doctrine of the trinity,” propoſition 
XX. queſtion ii.“ 
Anſwer II. Since I believe the Spirit of God to be co- eternal with God, and eſ- 
ſential and neceſſary to his very being, and in that ſenſe true God, and ſince he 1s 
repreſented in ſcripture in a perſonal manner, or under the character of a diſtinct 
perſon, therefore forms of praiſe may be lawfully addreſſed to him, as well as 
peculiar bleſſings may be ſaid to deſcend from him, Though the ſcripture has 
not taught us diſtinctly to offer praiſe and honour to the holy Spirit, yet it has 
taught us to hearken to the voice of the Spirit, to obey the Spirit, to hope and 
wait for the enlightening, the ſanRifying, and the comforting influences of the 
Spirit, and not to reſiſt him; and ſince the holy Spirit is true God, I think it fol- 
lows by evident conſequence, that we may offer him the ſacrifice of praiſe for the 
bleſſings which he beſtows. There is no more neceſſity that he ſhould be a real, 
proper, diſtinct perſon, or another conſcious mind, in order to receive ſuch ad- 
ay than in order to beſtow ſuch bleſſings. A figurative perſonality is ſufficient 
or both. <q | 
| Anſwer III. I add yet further, that if the holy Spirit had never been repreſented 
in a perſonal manner in ſcripture, yet a diſtin power of the divine nature may 8 
ly be as proper an object of doxology, as a divine attribute or perfection, 2 


gee page 481. in this volume. 
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does not ſeem to carry in the idea of it ſo great a diſtinction as a divine power. I think 
there is no impropriety in aſeribing praiſe and glory to the wiſdom, or the grace of 
God. May we not properly uſe ſuch language as this, We give thanks to the grace 
of God? Let us give praiſe to the almighty power of God? Glory be given to 
God and his mercy? Let God the Father, and his eternal wiſdom, and his 
love, be glorified for ever? Now if theſe expreſſions may be ſometimes uſed on 
particular occaſions, with propriety and devotion, though we are not neceſſarily 
bound to uſe them“, I ſee no reaſon why we may not, upon particular occaſions, ai- 
cribe glory to God the Father, to his eternal Word, and his almighty Spirit, e- 
ven though the Word, together with the Spirit, conſidered purely in their divine na- 
ture, may be really diſtinct principles of action in the godhead, and not real, proper, 
diſtinct beings. | e ee 

It may be ſtill further 3 Suppoſe the powers, or even the attributes or agen- 
cies of God, were expreſſed in yet more metaphorical language, yet they might law- 
fully be doxologized. | May we not ſay, Glory be to God and his victorious arm? 
Or to his watchful eye? Or, may we not aſcribe glory to the Father - and the 
Son, and their counſels of mercy ?” and ſuch like; ſurely then the bleſſed Spirit, 
whatſoever be his philoſophical character, or idea in the godhead, may receive aſ- 
criptions of glory with as much propriety. | © 24] | 

But if all theſe conſiderations were not ſufficient to make us allow of doxologies to 
the holy Spirit, I ſay, in the laſt placec. . 9): 
Anſwer IV. As in ſome ſcriptures the Spirit of God ſeems to include in it the whole 
idea of godhead, acting by the bleſſed Spirit, why we may not aſcribe glory to the 
bleſſed Spirit under this idea? May we not ſay, Glory be given to God who 
ſanftifies and comforts us by his bleſſed Spirit, as well as, glory to him who ſuſ- 
tains the ſupreme dignity of godhead under the idea of a Father? Perhaps if 
this ſenſe be put upon the words, it may pleaſe ſome perſons better, who are ſincere 
and zealous believers of the doctrine of the trinity, according to the common ortho- 
dox explication: For this idea of the Spirit approaches nearer to the orthodox ſcheme, 
wherein the whole divine eſſence is included in each perſon, together with a diſtinct 
modality of that eſſence which is called the perſonalit ix. 

Upon any of theſe principles which I have mentioned, there is ſufficient ground for 
a doxology to be given to the bleſſed Spirit, without ſuppoſing him to be a diſtin, 
intelligent being, or another mind. | 

Objection IV. If che Spirit of God be properly a power, or principle of agency, 
in the divine nature, how can it be ſaid, according to the common doctrine of di- 
vines, that he proceeds. from the Father and the Son? 0 

Anſwer I. It was proper in the objection to name the common doctrine of divines, 
and not the doctrine of ſeripture, for the text from which this is derived, Jobn xv. 
26. only ſaith, „that the Spirit cometh forth, or proceedeth from the Father, and 
chat he is ſent by the Son.“ But the ſcripture never ſays, that the Spirit, as to his 
nature, proceeds from the Son; no, nor properly from the Father, as to his 

Vor. VR ft iter e e ee . nature, 


Il might here take occaſion to give a full anſwer to that objection which has been raiſed by ſome trini- 
ar1ans and unitarians, againſt my propoſal of occaſional doxologies to the holy Spirit, as prudence and ex- 
pedience may require. See ** chriſtian doctrine of the trinity,” page 485. We are not neceſſarily bound to 
coxologize the divine attribute of jones or wiſdom, explicitely and diſlincily; and yet prudence 
and expedience ma ſometimes abet. he ſame may be juſtly ſaid concerning any explicit doxologies to 
tie holy Spirit, which is a power of the godhead, IEF, tr: nie EET? 
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natute, though his miſſion is originally from the Father; and, perhaps, it is in 


this ſenſe that he is deſcribed'in ſcripture as proceeding from the Father, becauſe he 
is the divine efficient power 'of the Father, Which is employed in all divine o- 


anions. 


F The notion of the Spirit's proceſſion, or derivation, as to his eſſence and perſonz. 


lity both from the Father and the Son; how current ſoevef it has been, is not a plain 


and expreſs ſcriptural doctrine, but a human inferencedrawn from this doubtful argy. 
ment; viz. © That if the Spirit be ſent by the Son as to his commiſſton in the oeco- 
nomy, he muſt proceed from the Son as to his nature, exiſtence, or perſonality,” 
But this argument, if throughly examined, has no great force in ir. The gre 
churches were not influenced by it, for in elder and later days they have ſuppoſed the 
Spirit to proceed from the Father only, though they confeſs he is ſent hy the Son 28 
well _ the Father; and this ſeems to 'come nEarer to the plain 4nd expreſs lan- 

he common explication of the eternal generation of the Son, and eternal proceſſi- 


on of the Spirit from the Father and Son, which was authorized in the lain churches, 


was derived down to us from the popiſh ſchoolmen; though it is now become a pan 
of the eſtabliſned, or orthodox faith, in moſt of the proteſtant nations, becauſe at the 
reformation they knew no better way to explain the doctrint of the facred trinity. 
They contented themſelves to ſay, it was incomprehenſible, and thus forbid all fur- 
ther enquiries. But this ſcholaſtic, popiſh explicatioh, of the manner of the deri 
vation of the Son and Spirit from the Father, is, perhaps, the moſt unconcelvable, 
and indefenſible part of all the common fcheme of the trinity which is called orthodox. 
I heartily agree to ſeveral other parts of it, vrz. © That God is one infinite and eter- 
nal ſpirit, or conſcious being. That the divine eſſence is but one and the ſame, 
though diſtinguiſhed into three ſacred perſons. That the Word and the Spirit are ſo 
viſtin& from the Father, and from each other in the godhead, as to lay a juſt four- 
dation for them to be repreſented as three perſons. Bur their account of cke genera- 
tion and the proceſſion, that is, of the manner of the derivation of the Word and Spi- 
Tit from the Father, ſeems to me, at preſent, to be a fer of words of which I can at. 


far as poffible, againſt the charge of inconſiſtency, and va never deſigned to convey 
a clear conception to the mind of chriſtians. Let us take a ort ſurvey what this 
ſcholaſtie notion is. | x 25 

The moſt approved writers repreſemt it thus; * that the generation ef che Son is the 
Father's communication of his own ſetf-ſame, individual, ſelf. exiſtent eſſence to the 
Son, together with the perſonal property of being begotten, in und by which pro- 


ferty he differs from the Father.” 


And, that the proceſſion of the Spirit is a communication of the ſelfeſume, indi- 
vidual, ſelf-exiſtent eſſence, both from the Father and the Son, unto the Spirit, to- 
— with the-perſonal property of ſpiratisn dr-procteditig, by Which property be 

iffers from eee the Son.“ * | A5 . 8 5 e 

How ſtrange ſoever this language appears to perſons, who ſeek for ideas t e 
with 9 — 2 2 juſteſt, trueſt, and, I think, the plaineſt deſ- 
eription that I can give of this opinion. If it be poſſibſe to make it planer, I will re- 
eat the ſame in another form of worde. 3 


The ſcholaſtic ſcheme ſuppoſes che eternal generation of the Son to be a ſort of re- 
petition of the ſelf ſame numerical divine eſſence öf the Father, 


r with ſome 


new perſonal property, called filiation, whichvjoihedv thedivine W — 
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the perſon: of the Son: And that this repetition, or reproduction of the fame divine 
eſſence with:it's new perſonality, is awing to the Father only, | = | | 

It alſo ſuppoſes the proceſſion of the holy Spirit to be another fort of repetition of 
the elf-ſame- numerical divine eſſenoe of the Father, together with ſome new perſonal 
property, called proceſſion, which joined to the divine eflence, makes up the perſon 
of the holy Spirit: And chat this repetition, ot reproduction of the ſame divine eſ- 
ſence with it's new perſonality, in wing both to the Father and the San conjointly; 
or as ſome rather ſay, it is fram the Father as the original principle, by the Son as a 


medium. 3 ; . : 19 8 f 
There have been ſame wrizers, indeed, who thought it was not proper to ſay of 
the divine eſſence itſelf, that it did generate, or could be generated or derived; and 
chetefare they ſuppoſed only the perſonality of the Son to be generated, or derived 
from the Father, and the perfonality- of the Spirit to om or be derived from the 
Father and the Son. But when you enquire what theſe perſonabues are, they can on- 
ly tell you, that it is filiatian or ſonſhip, and ſpiration or proceſſian. Upon the 
whole therefore, according to this opinion, it is ſonſhip is generated, and proceſſion 
But the generality of the ſcholaſtic, or orthodox trinitarians go into the 
ormer ſentiments, of the generation and proceſſion of the diyine effence itſelf, tage 
With a ſolemn and unfeigned veneration I reverence the names and memories of 
thoſe excellent men, thoſe learned and pious authors of the laſt age, who aſſerted and 
defended theſe opinions. Nor do I think the devotion, and zeal, and piety, of our 
ſent. times, equal to their's, But hen 1 enquire of my own heart, whether ever 
could form any ideas of all this fort of lan while I was taught it in my youn- 
ger days, and firmly aſſented to theſe ſounds, I muſt honeſtly conteſs, I could not. 
Sometimes I was ready to enquire further; but. then I ſatisfied all my inquiſitive 
thoughts with this general notion, that it was incomprehenſible. I found it ſufficient- 
ly evident in ſcripture, that the Father was Gad, that the Son was God, and the 
holy Spirit was God ; and that they were uſually repreſented in ſeripture as three per- 
ſons: And. though I had no diſtinct idea of the modus of it, yet I thought myſelf ſuf- 
fciently defended, and intrenched in the forms of ſcholaſtic language, and armed 
with that ſet of phraſes which make up this part of the common, or orthodox expli- 
cation, without beiog too ſolicitous about conceiving that which was aſſerted to be 
utterly unconcei able. 1 re] 
I humbly adore the ſacred three, the Father, the Ward, and the Spirit, as one 
God, inconceivably glorious, beyond, and above, all the thoughts and reaſonings of 
men: And therefore I would not willingly indulge an unreaſonable; and an bitious 
curioſity, in any of the ious things of God. Net where, after my laborious en- 
quiry, and daily prayer, I think I havr diſcovered ſome miſtake. in my former opini- 
ons, not as to the doctrine itſelf, but as to the mode of explaining it, I humbly hope 
I may be permitted to patt with A ſet of phraſes which ſcriptute never uſes, which 
the 2 ſchools compoſed, and which I never could underſtand, without the cen- 
lure of hereſy, or departing from. the faithi; | .! | 8 
Let it be obſerved. here, that the ancient athangſian explication of the ſacred doct- 
nine of the trinity, is a very different thing from chis ſcholaſtic ſcheme, as I have ma- 
niteſted elſewhere. And though in the laſt century there were but few trinitarians who 
knew and believed the ancient athangfan doctrine, betauſe they generally ent into the 
\holaſtic hypotheſis, r explication, of the geners- 
412 


tion 
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tion and proceſſion of the Son and Spirt, derived from the popiſh ſchools, is fuppoſed 
to be indefenſible, even by ſome of the moſt learned and zealous defenders of the 
dieity of the ſacred three. | ale | 
But to return to the objection. If it were needful to maintain the eternal gener. 
tion of the Son in his divine nature, and the eternal proceſſion of the Spirit, in a way 
of derivation from the Father, there is ſcarce any ſcheme of explication that might be 
conſtrued into a more rational and intelligible idea of it, than the hypotheſis which! 
now-propoſe : For if we ſuppoſe the eternal Word, and the eternal Spirit, to be two eſ. 
ſential powers of the divine nature, they may be ſaid to flow, at leaſt in a logical ſenſe, 
from the very eſſence of God the Father, as I have deſcribed in other parts of theſe 
diſſertations. I : $4336 1934 hib gi 16645 ip Tv 
And as for that text on which this objection is founded, Jau xv. 26. The Spi- 
rit of truth which proceedeth from the Father, whom I will ſend unto you.“ See a 
particular paraphraſe of it at the end of this diſcourſrſſGmme. 
Objection V. Lou have deſcribed the Spirit of God under various ideas; you 
make it to ſignify either a divine power, or God himſelf acting by his Spirit, or the 
agency and operation of this divine power, or the gifts and of the holy 
Spirit; thus, according to your account, there is not one ſingle, ſettled, uni- 
4 idea, that belongs to this ſacred name, the Spirit of God, or holy Spirit, in 
pture. : 4513097 FDONEERASY £35 M045 bene | 
Anſwer. This is freely granted: And it is the eaſtern cuſtom, and particularly the 
Jewiſh manner of writing, to uſe the ſame word in various ſenſes. This fort of wri- 
ting runs through the ſcripture, both in the old and new teſtament. Shall I inſtance 
in the word law? Sometimes it ſignifies the five books of Moſes, ſometimes the ten 
commandments, ſometimes a doctrine of religion, ſometimes the goſpel, and ſome- 
times it denotes a principle of ſin, ox a principle of holineſs. The word grace alſo, 
in one place, ſignifies the favour of God, in another a chriſtian virtue, and in a third 
text it denotes beauty or decency ; and the greeł word A ſignifies alſo thanks. 
The word faith ſometimes means an act of the mind, believing the revelation of Cbriſ, 
and ſometimes the object of that act, that is, the truth, or the goſpel. And many 
2 ung might be produced of the ſame kind, ſuch as righteoyſneſs, fleſh, body, 
ut, &c. M12 20.523 11 andere 
But let me come nearer the point, and give an inſtance of the name of the ſecond 
perſon in the trinity, that is, the Logos, or Word, ſometimes it ſignifies a power of 
the divine nature, P/al. xxxiii. 6. and 2 Pet. iii: g. By the Word of God the heavens 
were of old.” Sometimes it denotes God bmi acting by lis Word, Heb. iv. 12. 
* The Word of God is living and powerful, a diſcerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” Sometimes it intends the complete perſon of our Lord Jeſus Chrif 
incarnate, Rev. xix. 13. © His name is called the Word: of God.“ And at other 
times it means the Word of God, either written or om as Prov. XXX. 5. 
6 2 Word of God is pure.” And in à multitude of other texts it has the ſame 
ſen . | bn | 5 men tale (i Alten 200 14 
It is plain that the ſacred writers had different ideas under the ſame word in diffe- 
rent places, and if we ſhould-confine the terms faith, grace, law, righteouſneſs, word, 
to one uniform ſenſe and idea, it would be impaſſible to explain, or interpret, many 
tents of ſerĩip ture. With enn n t e e ent ene 4 
Now, ſince many other words are uſed ih this manner, in ſeripture, and even that | 
facred name, the Word of God, whichidenotesithe: ſecond perſon 2 8 
1 * 
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gect. V. Explication of various texts concerning the boly Spirit. 613 
why — — name Spirit, which denotes the third perſon, be conſtrued with the 
{ame latituſe?ꝰ? | | Z | 
Let it be obſerved here, that it is not the cuſtom of the ſacred penmen, to write ac- 
cording to learned rules, and forms of logic, nor to confine the fame term always 
to the ene idea. They generally chuſe a more lax and vulgar way of ſpeaking ; th 
uſe the ſame word in ſeveral ſenſes, arid apply the ſame term not only to the original, 
and chief idea, but to various things which are cauſes, effects, parts, properties, or 
adjuncts of that original idea: Which modes of ſpeech, though they are very common 
and familiar, yet the critics afterwards invented learned names for them, viz. meta- 
phor, metonymy, ſynechdoche, &c. | | ; | 

I add further, that the moſt orthodox writers on this ſubje& have found it neceſſa- 
ry to conſtrue the term holy Spirit in ſome variety of ideas: For they make it ſigni- 
fy his influences, 'or his gifts, or his effuſion on men, in ſuch places where they 
thought it could never be applied to his perſon. The learned Mr. Pool, author of 
the *Synopſis criticorum,” in his excellent little treatiſe of the «deity of the holy 
Spirit,” affirms, that it muſt needs be taken ſo in many places of ſcripture, page 64, 
65, he cites ſeveral of them. And that learned author, J. H. Bifterfeld, in his an- 
ſwer to Crellius, about fourſcore years ago, and all writers beſides of the orthodox 
ſentiments, confeſs the neceſſity of applying different ſenſes to the term holy Spirit, 
and that it muft ſometimes denote the effuſion or influences thereof: As in Jobn vii. 
39. © The holy Ghoſt was not yet, given, becauſe Jeſus was not yet glorified.” The 
learned know, that the word, given, is not in the greek original, but they all explain 
it by the gift of the Spirit in their tranſlation. And ſo in Ads xix. 2. We have 
not ſo much as heard whether there be any holy Ghoſt: * Which moſt expoſitors in- 
terpret merely concerning the plentiful effuſion of the Spirit at Pentecoſt. And in o- 
ther places, where the holy Ghoſt is ſaid to © be given by the laying on of the hands of 
the apoſtles,” as'As viii. 18. it ſeems neceſſary to interpret it concerning his gifts, 
| it appear too aſſuming to ſuppoſe a ſacred perſon in the eternal godhead to be gi- 
ven to one man by the hands of another. 


Star Wei ©: ©: Pt TT: 1 W 
An explication of various texts according to this account of the holy Spirit. 


H E ſeveral texts already cited, and interpreted in the former parts of this dif- 
courſe, ſhew how alle — it is to underſtand this term, the holy Spirit, with 
ſuch a latitude, and in this variety of ideas. Here I ſhall add a few more ſcriptures, 
and thoſe even of the greateſt difficulty, and of the moſt conſiderable importance, to 
make it appear, that this diſcourſe of the holy Spirit, is adapted to explain the 
m_ deſcriptions that are given of him in the ſcripture, The reſt will eaſily fall ia 
vith it, 
|. One of the moſt remarkable and important texts, wherein the holy Spirit is re- 
preſented as a perſon diſtinct from the Father, and the Son, is in Jobn xvi. 13, 14. 
When the Spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all tru h; for he ſhall not 
ſpeak of himſelf, but whatſoever he ſhall hear that ſhall he ſpeak, and he will ſhew 
jou things to come. He ſhall glorify me, for he ſhall receive of mine, and ſhew it 
unto you,” Here let it be noted, that the holy Spirit, who inſpired the prophets, 
| and 


1 
| 
| 
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aſcended to heaven to diſpatch this meſſenger te the earck, and to ſend him on 
come,“ verſe 7. | 


own head, and delivers them in the name of his principal, he is then ſaid to ſpeak 
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aad revealed the mind of God under the jowih diſpenſation, was now Appointed more 
explicitely to perform this work, in a more evident and conſpicuous appearance than 
before, and a more pleatiful and magnificent manner; and to impower multicyd:s 
to preach, ly, and work miracles in the name of Cbriſt. Now as the Faller 
did not deſign, under the goſpel, to manifeſt his will by the appearance of angel, 
fo much as in ancient times, and was about to recal the perſon of his Son from this 
lower world, this bleſſed Spirit, or the divine efficient power, was to reſide in the 
church as the deputy, or reſident, and prime miniſter, both, of the Father and the 
Son. Upon theſe accounts it ſeemed proper to our Saviour, who js the divine wiſdom 
incarnate, to deſcribe this divine power by a ſtrong pro/opapetig, and à noble alle 
gory, as a meſſenger ſent forth from God for this glorious deſign: And becauſe 
the extraordinary effuſions of the holy Ghoſt were not to be made till Chrif was 
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this great errand, therefore {aich our Lord, * Except 1 go, che comforter will na 
Now, when a meſſenger delivers what his princi gives him in charge, he is 
then juſtly declared a true and faithful meſſenger : But when he deviſes things of his 
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of himſelf, and then he loſes the character of truth or veracity, It is in this ſenſe 
Chrift, who was the meſſenger of the Father, ſays, The words that I ſpeak unto 
you I ſpeak not of myſelf,” Fobn xiv. 10. that is, I did not invent this doctrine, 
it is no new contrivance of mine, but I delivered to you what my Father gave me 
in charge.” And according to this allegory, when Chrift ſays of the Spirit, under 
the repreſentation of God's meſſenger, that he ** ſhall not ſpeak of fümſelf, but 
whatſoever he ſhail hear that ſhall he ſpeak,” the meaning may be twofold, 1. 
That he ſhould not teach any new doctrine, different from the doctrine of Cbriſt. 2. 
That he ſhould not act like a falſe meſſenger, and impaſe upon them; but he ſhould 
detiver to them the doctrines of Chrif as one entruſted and ſent by the Father and 
the Son: And in this ſenſe he juſtly deſerves the character of the Spirit of trutb, 
as well as becauſe divine veracity belongs to his nature as God, who is the God of 
truth. 3 8 

Perhaps this explication of this text may ſeem a little too unnatural and figurative 
to ſome perſons, who are truly zealous for the deity of the holy Spirit: But let them 
conſider, that every interpreter of this ſcripture, ho ꝓreſerves the doctrine of his 
deity, is conſtrained to near as figurative a ſenſe as this is. And whatſoever ſub- 
ordinations are aſcribed to a ſuppoſed, real, proper, divine perſon, may be 
better aſcribed to a divine power, under th fubordinate character of a meſſen- 
ger in the divine oeconomy. It is none but the arians who can keep preciſely to 
the letter of the text here, becauſe they make the Spirit an inferior or created 
115 Another remarkable text is, John xv. 26. But when the comforter 1s 
come, whom I will ſend unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth, which 
proceedeth from the Father, he ſhall reſtify of me:“ Which may be explained ay 
the Spirit may be ſaid to proceed from the Father, becauſe God, in the perion 0 
the Father, is conſidered as exhibiting the prime phyſical idea or eſſence of god 
head, and thus may be conceived as the original of the two divine ey I 
viz. the Word and the Spirit: Thus the Word and the Spirit may be ſaid to proceca 
from the Father, as powers from the eſſence. a „ö ͤͤ ol 
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Again; God the Father is conſidered as ſuſtaining the prime moral idea or dignity. 
of godhead, and thus has the original right and power of ſending the Spirit, of be- 

ſowing the gifts and graces of his own Spirit, or of conferring gifts and graces 

his own Spirit, and in this ſenſe alſo the Spirit is ſaid to proceed from the Father; 
the Father is the original agent, and ſuſtains the ſupreme character in the divine: 
economy, and as ſuch he is called the Father. 

Sometimes God condeſcends to confer theſe gifts by the miniſtration of the apoſtles, 
and by impoſition of their hands. Many perſons received the holy Ghoſt by the 

hands of the apoſtles, as inſtruments, when in reality it was God communicated 

thoſe ſacred — even as miracles were ſaid to be wrought by men, when in reality 
the Spirit of God performed them. Sometimes Jeſus Chriſt is ſaid to ſend the Spirit 
from heaven, but then Cbriſ is not only conſidered as the moſt glorious vicegerent, 
or miniſter of God, by whoſe mediation and miniſtration divine influences deſcend: 
en the diſciples from the Father; but he is conſidered alſo as one in whom the ful- 

nefs of the godhead dwells bodily, as one who is God in human nature, as the eter- 
nal Word or wiſdom of the Father dwelling in fleſh. Now, in this reſpect the 
$pirit may be 3 the Spirit of Cbriſt, and is ſaid to be given, ſem, and 
ſhed forth by 5 | „in a ſuperior character of grandeur and authority, than is, 
or can ever be expreſſed concerning any of his apoſtles, 

When divine wiſdom is repreſented in a perſonal manner, as in Prov. i. 20, 23. it 
is frequently ſuppoſed to denote our bleſſed Saviour. Now wiſdom ſpeaks: there in a 
majeſtic manner, ** Turn you at my reproof, and behold I will pour out my Spirit: 
upon you ;” and when our Lord was departing from the world, * he breathed on-the- 
diſciples, and ſaid, receive ye the holy Ghoft,” Jobn xx. 22. 
| The Son of God, or the man Chriſt Jeſus, perſonally united to the eternal Logos,, 
or divine Word, is God over all bleſſed for ever: And being now aſcended to heaven 
ti: ſaſtains the office of his Fathet's vicegerent, and deputed king in the ſacred veco- 
nomy, and therefore the Spirit is repreſented as proceeding from the Father in an o- 
riginal manner, but as being ſent by Jeſus Cbriſt; the authority of the Father and the 
don eoncur in this matter. The lamb is raiſed to ſit upon the Father's throne, that 
ts, to exerciſe his Father's authority, Rev. iii. 21. and therefore the river of the water 
of life, which may denote the bleſſed Spirit, is repreſented, Rev. xxii. 1. To pro- 
ceed from the throne both of God and the lamb,” that is, from the royal authority 
of the Father and the Son. 

III. Text, 1 Cor. xii. 4. No there are diverſities of gifts, but the ſame Spirit.“ 
Verſe 5. „ And there are differences of adminiſtrations, but the fame Lord.” Verſe 
b. And there are diverſities of operations, but it is the ſame God which worketh 
al in all,” Which is eaſily explained thus. Though the gifts are different, it is the 
eme divine Spirit, the ſame principle of efficienee, or power of God, that gives 
them, Though the adminiſtrations, or ſervices in the church, are various, yet Chrif 
the fame Lord and maſter. Though there are divers miraculous operations, yet it 
8 the fare God which worketh them all-in all believers who receive them. Now, 
that the fame Spirit in the fourth verſe ſignifies a power in the divine nature, or God 
himſelf operating by this power, may be ſearned from verſe 11. compared withvvenſe 6. 
hut all theſe worketh that one and the ſelf ſame Spirit, dividing to every man ſeve - 
flly as he will.” Boththe will and the operation Which are proper to God hicmſclt,. 
an wlltch are aſcribed to him, verſe 6. are afcribed'to the Spirit, verſe: 11. Where 
I it ſeems plain tirat the Spirit is ſometimes conſtrueti to; ſignify God himſelf, and 
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ſometimes to ſignify a power in the divine nature. Thus the ſcripture attribu;-; 
= godhead to the Spirit, under ſome diſtinction both from the Father and the 

n. 5 a $5 

IV. Text, Va. xliv. 3. I will pour water on him that is thirſty, and floods on 
the dry ground. I will pour out my Spirit on thy ſeed, and my bleſſing on thy 
off-ſpring.” And, Joel ii. 28. „ will pour out my Spirit upon all fleſh.” A i. 
33: ©* Chriſt having received of the Father the promiſe of the holy Ghoſt he hath hed 
forth this which ye now ſee and hear.” In theſe, and many other ſcriptures, it is e- 
vident that the Spirit of God is repreſented under the character or metaphor of wa- 
ter, which is more plainly expreſſed, John vil. 38, 39. He that believeth on me, a; 
the ſctpiture hath ſaid, out of his belly ſhall flow rivers of living water: But this 
ſpake he of the Spirit, which they that believe on him ſhould receive; for the holy 
Ghoſt was not yet, given, becauſe that Jeſus was not yet glorified.” Now, if the 
Spirit of God, in theſe texts, be explained to ſignify his influences, his operations, 
his gifts and graces, which are diſtributed and diſperied abroad like ſtreams of living 
water in the church, and poured down or conferred on men, perhaps this may come 
neareſt to the ſenſe and idea of the ſacred writers: And, as I hinted before, if we 
compare thoſe ſcriptures herewith wherein the Spitit of God is ſaid to be given by the 
laying on of the hands of men, ſuch as A#s viii. 18. it will farther confirm the ex- 
plication of the term Spirit by gifts and influences. 

V. The laſt text I ſhall mention, is that famous and conteſted place, 1 Jobn v. 7, 
8. There are three that bear witneſs in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the ho- 
ly Spirit, - and theſe three are one : And there are three that bear witneſs on earth, the 
Spirit, the water, and the bloud, and theſe three agree in one. | 
Nov the three witneſſes in heaven, in the ſeventh verſe, may be well interpreted, 
God the Father with his two divine powers, the Word and the Spirit, which in this 
place, as well as in many others, are repreſented perſonally, for they are called 745; 
peaflvpeles, that is, three witneſſes, or three perſons bearing witneſs: And perhaps there 
may be ſome ſpecial congruity in repreſenting them as three perſons in this place, be- 
cauſe they ſucceed each other, and chiefly witneſſed in different ſucceſſive oeconomies or 
adminiſtrations ; viz. the Father eminently under the old teſtament bearing witneſs to 
the goſpel by prophecy ; the Word eminently in his incarnate ſtate by his own miniſ- 
trations; and the Spirit eminently after the aſcenſion of Chriſt by his extraordinary 
and divine operations: And yet theſe three are one,  & are one thing, one 
being, one deity, not conſidered in a perſonal manner, but as a nature or eſſence. 

In the eighth verſe, * There are three that bear witneſs on earth, the Spirit, 
the water, and the bloud.” Theſe are repreſented alſo as three . perſons, for they 
are called v Hague. The beſt expoſitions that are given of them are theſe two. 

1. They may be all conſidered as wy 46 to Chriſt himſelf, and then the water 
ſignifies the pure and holy doctrine and life of Chriſt. And the bloud denotes the 
ſealing his doctrine by his own death and martyrdom, and there is this reaſon why 
theſe witneſſes belong to our Lord himſelf, viz. becauſe it is ſaid, verſe 6. © He 
came not by water only, but by water and bloud. And then it is the Spirit who 
beareth the third witneſs,” that is, the glorious power of miraculous operations which 
attended our Saviour's preaching. Or, | | 2. 
2. They may be all conſidered as belonging to chriſtianity, or exhibited 2- Ul 
mong chriſtians : And then the bloud ſignifies bloud or atonement of Chrif : 3 
Exhibited, perhaps, in the Lord's ſupper, which witneſſeth to the truth of the got : 
pel by it's power to ſpeak peace to the guilty conſcience : The water _— ! - 4 


0 * 
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grace of regeneration, held forth; perhaps, in the baptifmal water, which by chang- 
wg ſinners into ſaints witneſſes to the truth, of che goſpel : And the Spirit moſt pro- 
bably Gignifies the miraculous giſts of the Spirit in the apoſtles and primitive chriſtians, 
which join to confirm the ſame goſpel.  - / _ eee 
I think it moſt proper to refer the term Spirit among the witneſſes on earth 
to the miraculous of the holy Ghoſt, becauſe the term Spitit, conſidered 
as a diſtinct power in the divine nature itſelf, is deſcribed as. a witneſs in 
heaven g ieren ot Ann 2 RE F 3 
Thus J have endeavoured to explain the doctrine of the holy Spirit, and to apply 
this explication to the moſt difficult texts of ſeripture. Upon the whole, I con- 
clude, that ſince the ſcripture repreſents him under the characters of true godhead, 
and under the character of a perſon dittin& from the Father and the Son, ſince alſo it 
is exceeding hard to reconcile ſtrict and proper deity with three ſtrict and proper per- 
ſonalities in the godhead itſelf, in a fair conſiſtence with reaſon and ſcripture, it ſeems 
to be moſt agreeable to the. word of God, that we ſhould explain the perſonality of 
of the Spirit in a figurative ſenſe, that we may better maintain his proper eternal 
deity, and his unity with the Father. This ſeems to be much more eligible than that 
ve ſhould explain his [perſonality in a ſtrict literal ſenſe, for this would lead us into 
one of theſe two dangers, viz, either to make three diſtinct conſciouſneſſes, or intel- 
ligent minds, in the one true and eternal God, or to fink the character of the holy 
Spirit into a creature, that we might ſave the proper perſonality. 
I grant, when we have been accuſtomed all our lives to a particular ſet of words and 
ideas, it is pretty hard to perſuade ourſelves to make any little change in our ideas or 
words, even though the greateſt advantages might be attained by it toward the defence 
«f the goſpel, and though ic might remove ſome of the chief embaraſſinents which 
attend any particular article of faith. I wiſtr heartily for myſelf and my friends, 
greater freedom of ſoul in the humble purſuit of truth. Yet I think I have hot much 
varied from the defenſible parts of the common explication of the trinity ; and I haye 
taken care religiouſly to ſecure all the foundations of divine worſhip, which concern 
” honour of the holy Spirit, and all our practical regards to him which concern our 
vation, 
| impoſe my thoughts on no man; and if there be any thing found in all this diſ- 
courle which may indanger any neceſſary part of our chriſtian belief; or which may 
diminiſh any thing of the divine honour which is due to the bleſſed Spirit, our ſancti- 
her and comforter, I diſclaim and renounce it utterly, and would be glad to receive 
a better explication which might be more ſecure from any ſuch danger and inconve- 
nience, 
t is an eaſy matter for perſons of wit and ſubtlety, and critical artifice, to emba- 
rals the cleareſt explication of ſuch ſublime doctrines. It is eaſy to raiſe up a duſt of 
confuſion around the incomprehenſible things of God, which have ſome darkneſs and 
diffculiy in them when ſet in the faireſt light. I wiſh every diſputant of this ſacred 
article, of the trinity in unity, would ſet it in a better view, and repr:ſent it in more 
—— diſtinct ideas, rather than ſtudiouſly batter down every ſcheme without 
Ul ing up anv. 
While we — tracing out theſe abſtruſe and awful ſubjects by the light of ſcripture, 
n this dark world, I am ſure it becomes us all to keep our ſpirits in a modeſt and 
lumble frame, and in a conſtant dependence on the divine aids of that blefled Spirit, 
which ſearcheth the deep thiings of God, and reveals them to men. As in my feeble 
purſuit of theſe enquiries I have always laid myſelf at the foot of this heavenly teacher, 
N. a 4 ; that 
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that according to the promiſr of our departing Saviour, I might be guided by him in. 
to all truth, ſo I would now humbly 4 theſe Fer. to him, chat if there be 
any thing in them proper to lead chriſtians into clearer conceptions of his own ſacred 
nature and operations, he would condeſcend to make them happily fucceſsful for 
2 : And ting my Saviour, that wharſoever-ſentiments of mine are 
inconſiſtent with divine truth, he would graciouſly forgive and cancel them, and ne- 
ver ſuffer any thing that I have written to have ſo unhappy an influence, as to lead 
the meaneſt profeſſor of chriſtianity into a miſtake, in matters of ſo glorious con- 
detyment. be 
| wever, ſince there is ſome difficulty and darknefs attends our enquiries into the 
metaphyſical nature and efſence of the bleſſed Spirit, his unity with, and diſtinfion 
| from the Father and Son, and ſince he has not-condeſernded to reveal this myſtery to 
us in his word in evident and expreſs language, we may be well aſſured, that he ha 
not made our participation of his divine and ſalutary influences to depend upon ary 
clear, explicit, and certain knowledge hereof. Many a humble chriſtian has been 
richly endowed with his gifts and graces, who had obtained but very imperfect and 
ö confuſed ideas of his abſtracted nature. He has taught the holy penmen to write 
down his ſacred titles and offices, as an enlightener, a ſunctifier, on, in 
more plain and expreſs language, than his ſublime eſſence, und m cal idea or 
nature. And while we depend on his divine 'all-fafficiency for theſe purpoſes, ant 
Seek to God the Father, and his Son 'Chrift Jeſus, for the communications of his bleſ- 
ſed Spirit, we have a divine promiſe that we thall not feekvin vain. If men, who 
are evil, know how to give-pvod 'pifts'to'their-children, how much more ſhall our 
f TR give the holy Spirit to ——. that aſle him? Zakeai. 13. _ this is 
the ſpring of our light, and our hope, on this depends our reſent holineſs and our 
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DISSERTATION VL. 


Of the wſe of the word perſon in the dofirine of 
l the trinaty. $5 : 


church, in ſetting forth the doctrine of the bleſſed trinity, and hath been 
applied to thoſe three ſacred ideas, the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, 
it becomes almoſt neceſſary when we write on this ſubject, to declare the 
ſenſe of this word, as it is variouſly applied in diſcourſing on this docs 


{r10e, - 

The ſenſe of the word perſon, in the common language of men, is one ſingle, ins 
5p aa voluntary agent, or a principle of action that has underſtanding and will z 
ſo three men, or three angels, are properly called three diſtin perſons. Now, 
ſince it has pleaſed: God in his word, to repreſent to us the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit, under the character of three ſuch intelligent agents, they may be cal - 
led in human language three perſons, according to this ſcriptural repreſenta · 
tion. 

The diſtinctive character of a perſon is the application of the perſonal pronouns I, 
THOU, HE, to any thing; and whereſoever theſe are applied to any being, either 
ſimple or compound, that being is there exhibited in a perſonal manner, and may in 
that reſpect be called a perſon. Now, all the three pronouns, I, thou, and he, being 
frequently applied in ſcripture to the Father and the Son, and the pronoun he to the 
bleſſed Spirit, we therefore call them three perſons, | 
I confeſs, I know of but two particular places in ſcripture where this word perſon 
1s ever ſuppoſed. to be uſed with reference to this doctrine. 

One is in Heb, i. 3. where Cbriſt is called © the expreſs image of his Fa- 
ther's perſon :** And though the greek word bypoſta/is ſometimes ſigniſies ſub- 
ſtance, as it is tranſlated Heb. xi. 1. yet in this place it ſeems to intimate ſuch a diſ- 
3 Father, from the Son, as is ſtrong enough to anſwer the word 
perſon, | | : 

The next place is 2 Cor. iv. 6. The glory of God ſhines forth in the face, or 
perſon, of Jeſus Chriſt ;”* for the greek word Si ſignifies alſo perſon. In the 
tnſt of theſe texts perſon is applied to God the Father, and in the ſecond to Chrift in- 
carnate: Though it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that the critics in the learned langua- 


bes, will hardly allow either of theſe words, hypoſtaſis, or proſopon, among the 
RAY ancient 
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ancient greets, to ſignify properly a perſon in the ſenſe in which it is uſed in thi 
controverſy *, | ; ; 

1 4 I am not aware of any text, where any term that expreſsly ſignifies per. 
ſon-is-applicd to the holy Spirit, or to the divine nature of Cbri, conſidered apar 
from the man Jour; yet ſince the ſacred three have ſuch ſort of diſtinct actions and 
characters attributed to them in ſcripture, as we uſually aſcribe to three diſtinct intel. 


ligent agents, we make no ſcruple to call them all perſons, and think there is ſuffici 


ent foundgtion füt it in ſeripture e. 

Vet let it be noted, that though the word perſon may be At uſed,” and applied to 
the doctrine of the trinity, we are not to imagine that it ſhould be always taken here 
exactly in the ſame ſenſe and include preciſely the ſame ideas, as when we call three 
men, or three angels, three diſtin& perſons. This I gave notice of in my © chriſt- 
ian doctrine of the trinity, pages 456—464. n 

In almoſt all arts and ſciences it has been ever accounted a very lawful and practi- 
cable thing, to borrow ſeveral terms from familiar language and common ſpeech, 
and to uſe them in a ſenſe peculiar to ſome one art or ſcience, though it be different 
from their vulgar and more uſual ſignification. We may borrow a plain example 
from every mechanic trade; as for inſtance, a watch maker talks of a balance, a pi- 
nion, a hand, a ſpring, a barrel, a key, &c, and affixes ideas to thoſe words very 
different from their original or common meaning. So when a metaphy ſician ſpeaks of 
ſunplicity, paſſion, ſubſtance; ſubject, a patient, matter, form, &c. he gives thoſe 
words a different meaning from what they have in common life. And why ſhall it 
not be lawful in theology, while we are treating of ſacred and divine ſubjects, which 
are ſo much ſuperior to our common ideas, to borrow the word perſon from familiar 
and common language, and uſe it in a ſenſe that has ſome analogy to the commou 
meaning of it, though it be not entirely the ſame. © h 
In explaining this article of the trinity it is well known that there are two ſpecial 
caſes wherein we make uſe of the word perſon ; and both of them may require 
ſuch a ſenſe of the word as is a little different from the common uſage; for human 
lauguages have not furniſhed us with words ſufficiently diſtin& and appoſite to ex- 

reſs divine ideas; and therefore men have borrowed thoſe' words from common 
peech, which, in their opinion, come near to thoſe divine ideas which they would ex- 
preſs. The two caſes are theſe. I e 

The firſt is, when we apply the word perſon to three diſtinctions in the divine na- 
ture, and call the Word and Spirit perſons as well as the Father; all theſe being 
repreſented in ſcripture as intelligent agents, or principles of action, we call them 
three perſons. | TR Too] 

The ſecond caſe is, when we apply the word perſon to the human and divine na- 
tures of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt united, and call this God-man, this compound or com- 
plex being, one perſon... - * n 1L3-a0 

In the firſt caſe we ſuppoſe three diſtinctions in one divine nature to be repreſent- 
ed in ſcripture, under three perſonal characters, or as three perſons, who are all em- 
ployed in our creation and ſalvation. | Es In 
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» TIplowre is ſuppoſed to ſignify a perſon, 2 Cor. i, 11. “The gift beſtowed on us by the prayers o 

many perſons ;” and I think this is the only text where jt neceſſarily Ggnifies a diſtinct intelligent agent, — 
this does not refer to any of the ſacred three, but to men only. As for unicacs ſome critics fay, it 2 

. —5 fGignify fubſtance, in Heb, i. 3, becauſe in the apoſtolic age they think it was never uſed to exp 
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la the: ſecond caſe we ſuppoſe two natures united into one perſonal character, for 


the ſcripture repreſents God manifeſt in the fleſh as one perſon, 1 Tim. iii. 16. He 


was ſeen of angels, and received up into glorx. 


The application of the word perſon to Chyift as God -· man, has been largely vindi- 
cated in my ſecond ** diſſortation on the trinity,” where I have made it appear, that 
as any two material beings which are united together as two houſes, trees, or fruits, 
may be called one complex houſe, one complex tree, c. So the human and divine 
natures of Chriſ, though poſſibly, each of them may be called one ſingle perſon, yet 
when intimately united, may be called one complex perſon, or one complex 
principle of intelligent action and paſſion. I refer the reader to that diſcourſe. See 

es 511—317. | 
ny 7 ke the diſtinctions in the divine nature, and call the Father, 
the Word, and Spirit, three perſons, it requires a little farther explication in 
what ſenſe the characters of perſonal agents may be attributed to the Word 
and Spirit as well as to the Father, and that ſhall be the ſubject of the preſent diſ- 
ſertation. 77321 | 13 | 

As in the caſe which concerns Chriſt as God-man, the word perſon has it's ſignifica- 
tion enlarged to include two natures in it, which is more than common language 
admits; ſo in this caſe, which concerns three perſons in one divine eſſence, the word 
perſon has it's ſignification narrowed, to admit rather leſs into it than common lan- 
guage generally includes. I think theſe things have been generally ſo underſtood by 
all learned trinitarians ; at leaſt in that common explication of the trinity which hath 
been called orthodox for four hundred years, wherein three diſtinct conſciouſneſſes, or 
ſpirits, are not ſuppoſed to make up the godhead, but one ſingle conſciouſneſs only, 
or one ſingle ſpiriit. 3 | ; 6 
Now; if the complete divine nature, or the infinite ſpirit, be repreſented as in- 
cluding in it two diſtinct powers, which are called the Word and the Spirit, by way 
of analogy to the human foul, which includes in it the powers of mind and * will, and 
if we ſuppoſe the human foul acting by the mind and will, to repreſent God the Fa- 

ther as acting by his two divine powers, the Word and Spirit, it is evident that the 
Father is preperly: called a perſon, an, intelligent voluntary agent, with very little or 
no alteration PE he common ſenſe of. the word in human language; and this appel- 
lation is what all the opponents of our doctrine will allow. ; 

But when the Word and Spirit are called perſons, ; which are ſuppoſed to be really 
but divine powers of the Father, whoſe inward diſtinction we know not, the term 
perſon is then uſed in a figurative or metaphorical ſenſe, and not in ſo proper and li- 
teral a ſenſe as when the Father is called a perſon. Yet that there is ſufficient diſ- 
tinction between them to lay a foundation for ſuch a diſtin perſonal repreſentation 
of them in ſeripture, will appear by the following conſiderations. 

Conſideration I. Are not the various faculties of man often repreſented under per- 
ſonal characters in common diſcourſe? How frequently. is a man repreſented as con- 
verling with his own mind, communing with his own heart, following the dictates of 


* Though I repreſent the divine Word and Spirit by way of analogy to the mind and will of a human 
ſou], ſtit be obſerved; that the chief reaſon wt I-uſe the words ming. and will, is, becauſe they are the 
tv0 ſingle names given to the two chief powers of the ſoul; and as the mind denotes the knowing 
Power, ſo the willis-commonly underſtood to ſignify; the ative power. But if there were any ſingle word 
that did include the intelligent and yolitive power, and another ſingle word that did denote the efficient or ex · 
my power of moving the body, I would much rather chuſe two 'fuch names to ſet forh the divine 
— wn Spirit, as I have noted elſewhere, becauſe I think this would come nearer to the ſcriptural 

utation. * » 
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lis Spirit, under perſc 
affairs with his uuderſtanding, mind, will, reaſon, fancy, or conſcience, in a per- 


62 cn i ei. Din, u 
His own will, or fubduing hiv wilt and ſubjecting it to his reaſon ? Do we not 
fay, My mid has laboured hard to find out ſuch a di my wil is reſolute 
beat to purſue ſuch a courſe; my mind denies her aſſertt to a ductrine; or m 
will refifts no more, but yields ieſelf up to the conduct of my underftanding?” Hoy 
vently are reaſon and fancy imroduced like two opponents ot diſputants? Is ng 
| tence at every turm bronght im as a perſon ſpeaking to the ſinner, as an accuſer 
charging him with ſecret crimes, or as a judge approving the actions of a good man, 
and condemming à rebel, and all this — a nai character and in perſonal lan- 
guage? Are not dialogues introduced oftentimes between reaſon and fancy, between 
a man and his conſtiemce ? And this not merely in ſtudied rhetorical language, but in 
W diſcourſe. 5 Wa why 5 
And ſince human powers are thus as perſons, wy not the Word 
and Spirit, which are divine powers, be thus repreſented alſo And why may not 
God be repreſented as a perſon, tranſacting his own divine affairs' with his Word and 
characters; ſince a man is as tranſafting human 


ſonal manner? 

Conſideration IT. There is yet a further reaſon why we expect ſuch perſonal 
repreſentations of the divine powers in ſcriprure: For it is cuſtom of eaſtern 
writefs and particularly of the penmen of the holy ſcripture. to repreſent the 

parts, principles, characters, or virtues of a man in a perſonal manner, 


ſeveral 
Bo the bod and the foul are called the outward and inward man, 2 Cor. iv. 16. So 


| 


the principles of grace and principles of fin are repreſented perſonally, and have per- 
ſonal actions and 2 to them der the — of feſh and fort 
Gal. v. 17. Theſe ſame principles are called the old man and the new man, which 
are perſonal names, Rom: vi. 6. Eph. iv. 24, Socharity is repreſented as a perſon, 
1 Cor. xiii. And underſtanding, or wiſdom, is frequently made a perſon, in the 
book of Proverbs, even where it doth not ſo evidently ſignify the Maſiab; and much 
more may it be exhibited as a perſon where Chrift himſelt is preſignified and de- 


It is ſo cuſtomary with eaſtern writers to perſonalize every thing, that even inani- 
mate beings, as well as vittues and vices, ate repreſented by them under perſonal 
characters. The ſun and the wind have perſonal properties aſcribed to them Fal. 
6iv. 19. The ſun knoweth his going down.“ John iii. 8. The wind bloweth 
where it liſteth.” Here are knowledge and will attributed to mere 


beings. 
The countries of Edom and 825 the cities of Tyre and Jeruſalem, are called the 
daughters of Edom and Egypt. of Feruſalem and of Tyre, &c. Job ſaid to corruption, 
« thou art my father, as well as to the worm, thou art my mother and my ſiſter, 
Fob xvii. 24. Sparks of fire are called the ſons of the burning coal, Fob'v. 7. And 
the word fon and daughter are applied almoſt to every thing in their ſtyle, which 
names denote perſonal ideas. It is no wonder then if in ſeripture the powers of the 


divine nature are deſcribed as perſons. F 


is own heart, they ſay he ſpeaks to his memra, that is, his word, his under. 


ſtanding, his ſoul, his will, or any of his powers. So the great God is oftentime Wh 
diſtinguiſhed from his memra, or word, or will, or powers, or affections, 2 
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ſume jewiſh wiitings. Thus the term memra, when put for God or man is often put 
for himſelf under a diſtinct perſonal character. There are ſome few places wherein this 
very word memra is evidently attributed to the Maſiab, or Chriſt who was to come. 
See Mr. Robert Fleming's © chriſtology, vol. I. pages 137—142.” where are many cita- 
tions of this kind from the jewiſh writings. 

Philo the jew, "who wrote about the time our Saviour was upon earth, 
and has left his T one of the nobleſt monuments we have of the ancient 
jewiſs ſentiments, ly of diſtinct powers in the divine nature; and 
tepreſents them in 2 perſonal manner. He — that God has two chief 
ſupreme oo one of which is called God, and the other Lord, and ſuppoſes theſe 
two powers to be uncreated, eternal, infaice,. immenſe, incomprehenſible, and ſpeaks 
of them upon very many occaſions. And though he does not directly give theſe * 
wers the name of mind and will, for he calls them ſometimes dominion and g 
neſs, yet he ſpeaks of them as divine powers, by which all things are created go 
verned. He makes'the Logos, or Key Trang another divine power, or God himſelf. 
be — „ſaith he, being conſidered, as it appears how God is three, and yet 
one; in bis allegorizing way he repreſents by the viſion of Abrabam, when 
— 2 him. Gen. xviii. 1. And Abrabam looked, and behold three 
men ſtood by him: This viſion, in a literal ſenſe he expqunds of the Logos, and 
two angels: By the myſtical ſenſe, he ſaith, here as denoted i 7@r,. the great Jehovah 
with his tuo powers; and he repeats this in anather place: In the middle is the Fa- 
ther of all things; on each ſide of him are the two powers, the oldeſt and the neareſt 
to the 3 h See doctor Ae sj of the jetuijſb church, page 147. Thus we 
ſee there was ſome ſhado of the doctrine of the trinity, among the jews of the anci- 
ent ſynagogue; though they were as zealous aſſerters of the unity of the godhead, 
a5 either the /ocinians or arians can pretend to be: Aud it appears alſo by this ſort of 
diſcourſe, that they conceived of the ſacret : trinity as God with his two powers, which. 
1 have taken more notiee of in another p 
Conſideration V. To make this the more evident. Ladd alſo, that moſt of the 
very primitive fathers of the chriſtian church, when — * of — i de- 
ſcribe the divine Logos, or eternal reaſon, or wiſdom of Gad, as a perſonal power, 
or as a divine-power under a perſonal character; and:repreſent. — hen or Nee, 
or Tela, that is, the divine wiſdom, or mind, as a — with W-Bhom God con- 
fuked, in the formation uf his works, and who was with God before all worlds, e- 
wn from all eternity. And whofoe ver will read thoſe early authors will find the Lo- 
gos, or ſecond perſon in the bleſſed trinity, frequently ſo deſerihed, that every reader 
would i — proper divine power, rather than a proper literal perſon to be 
there repre 3 though ſometimes alſo they figuratively affix perſonal names 
— Logos, !this namen, or wiſdom. Ber the diſtertatiou n the name 

Page 333. 

Conſideration V. The common and -uſual explications of this ſacred doctrine, 
which have been eſteomed moſt orthodox among the -proteſtant churches, both at 
dome and abroad, have ſuppoſed the diſtinctions ofithe: — three in the divine — 
ture not — combine, and lireral idea of: perſon among men; 
cauſe they generally make the eflence of al the three to be numerically the fame. 
Therefore it can be but a metaphotidal or figurative perſonality which. they al- 
tow; andithey call F «by way of analagy to three men, or 
thee an r enn Irrer en in 
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The moſt ingenious arid learned doctor Mullis. in his letters on the doctrine of the 


of divine perſons to be a diſtinction of internal relative properties, in the ſelf lame 
Conſideration VI. To vindicate this metaphorical ſenſe in which the word perſon 
to them: Now if this ſacred doctrine cannot be well explained in a proper and literal 
ſenſe, both with regard to the deity and to the perſonality,. leſt we run into tritheiſm, 
figurative ſenſe, than to conſtrue the terms of deity in that manner, and to allow on- 
1y a figurative godhead to the Word and Spirit: For the proofs of their true and pro- 
Per deity ſeem to me ſtronger than the proofs of their literal. and proper perſonality. 
ſaid before, agree with me in this, that the word perſon is not applied to all the ſacred 
three in the full and literal ſenſe of it, though the word God is attributed to them in 
manner of ſubſiſtence, and that the three divine perſons are the ſame numerical di- 


vine being repeated in three manners of ſubſiſtence, it is much the ſame in this re- 


literal and proper meaning of the word; therefore it is plain the word perſon is here 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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trinity, makes no ſcruple at all to ſay, that the word perſon, hon applied to the di- 
tinctions of the Word and Spirit in the divine nature, is metaphorical; analogicil, 
and figurative : And he frequestly uſes this. manner of ſpeech; ling that thre: 
literal perſons would not conſiſt with the diyme unity; and yet, I think; he has al. 
ways been eſteemed an orthodox trinitarian We mean / no more, ſays he, by tle 
word perſon, but ſomewhat analogous thereto; the words perſon and: perſonalt) 
here are but metaphorical, and ſo are the words Father, Son, x Kc.“ See 
his third letter, pages 31, 39. I might cite many other writers ho have been known 
and approved authors in this controverſy in the laſt age, Who make the diſtinction 


individual eſſence; which can never ariſe to the idea of à diſtinct, literal, and pro- 
Per rſonality. F 7161 15 200 291 Is 7 Dat TINT Tor Att. " = 
is attributed to the ſacred three, conſider, that godhead, or ideity;-is-afcribed in ſcrip- 
ture to the Word, and to the Spirit; and there are alſo perſonal characters aſcribed 


and make three gods; 1 eſteem it much ſafer: toconſtrue the terins of perſonality in a 


And, indeed, moſt; if not all, the common orthodox trinitarian ſchemes, as J 


the literal ſenſe. - If ſome; have ſuppoſed a particular manner of ſubſiſtence, to be a 
perſon in the. godhead; and others ſay, a perſon is the divine being in a particular 


ſpect; for every one perceives, that neither of theſe are three diſtinct perſons in the 


uſed by them e or analogically, though they uſe the word God in it's pro- 
per and literal ſenſe. 100 U r bete ha li ii in 21 3 
Conſideration VII. If the perſonal characters which are attributed to Chriſt in ſcrip- 
ture are too ſtrong, and proper, and literal, to be ſolved by ſuch a figurative per. 
ſonality, then let it be obſerved, that Chriſt had a diſtin& human nature, a ſoul and 
body in union with the divine Word; and ſurely this aſſumption of human nature 
ſtrengthens the perſonal characters of I, thou, and he: This will abundantly ſolve 
the attribution of perſonal ideas to Chrift. If the divine Word, in the ſenſe and ex- 
lication which I have given, be not ſufficiently diſtin& from the Father, to be cal- 
Ted a perſon, yet ſurely it may be allowed. that the man Chriſt Jeſus is a proper 
perſon, and his union to the divine Word does not abate or deſtroy his perſonalit). 
The whole complex being, or God- man, may have a' ſufficient claim to per. 
ſonality, and all the perſonal pronouns I, thou, and he, are properly applied 
to him. ö 2%; 98 02 55961 4200125. 1 540339 off mat vuRtenog ve 
And as this ſufficiently ſolves the perſonal aſoriptions to Ghriff, ſince; his incarnation, 
It will ſolve ſuch — aſcriptions before his incarnation alſo: For I think there are 
many reaſons to believe, that. the divine nature of Chrif formed and aſſumed his * 
man ſoul into union with itſelf before the creation: That the ſoul of Maſiab * 4 


„3 


Diſſ. VI. Of zh br of the word perſon, 625 
firſt of all creatures, was perſonally united to the divine Logos or wiſdom before the 
world was, and continued ſo through all the ancient ages of the church, often ap- 
pearing as the angel of the covenant, till at laſt he vailed himſelf in fleſh and bloud, 
and took upon him the likeneſs of man, which I have endeavoured to prove in an- 
other diſcourſe;-/ G92 TIO $86 3; ic n 5 | J 

Conſideration VIII. If this ſcheme does not ſufficiently account for the diſtin ex- 
preſſions of the perſonality of the holy Spirit, let us remember that the perſonal cha- 
raters of the bleſſed - Spirit are not expreſſed in ſo frequent, nor in ſo ſtrong, and 
plain terms in ſcripture as thoſe of Chriſt. l 2 

1. In all the new teſtament there is only the pronoun xz attributed to the Spirit, 
but I think neither I nor THov, nor we, are applied once in all that ſacred book; 
whereas I, thou, he, and we, are all aſcribed both to the Father and Son. 

2. The holy * is often deſcribed in the notion of a divine power, or influence, 
rather than a perſon. He is ſaid to be given to men, to be ſhed forth, or poured 

out on them; the apoſtles are ſaid to be baptized with the holy Spirit, even with 
this very ſame N who is yet in another place called the comforter, and the Spi- 
rit of truth, is repreſented in as ſtrong language of perſonality as any where in 
the bible. xiv. 26. and xvi. 13, 14. compared with As i. 5. The believers 
ate anointed with the Spirit. 1 Jobn ii. 27. and filled with the holy Spirit, in oppo- 
ſition to wine, Eph. v. 18. And in As vi. 53. and xi. 24. they are full of faith 
and of the holy Ghoſt. And in 1 Joby iv. 13. He hath given us of his Spirit,“ 
that is, a portion or meaſure of his Spirit. And in Tit. iii. 6. He ſhed his Spirit 
on us abundantly,” that is, in a large meaſure. There is a part of the Spirit which 
was on Moſes, was given to the elders of yael, Num. xi. 25. So a double por- 
tion of the Spirit which was in Elijab reſted on Eliſba, 2 Kings ii. 10, 13. The Spi- 
tit is not given by meaſure to Jeſus Chriſt, Jobn iii. 34. See more in the fifth diſſer- 
tation, where he is repreſented as the power of God. All which modes of expreſſion 
ſeem to deſcribe properly a divine power in greater or leſſer degrees of influence, ra- 
ther than a proper perſon; though at other times this Spirit may be repreſented per- 
ſonally in an oriental and figurative way of ſpeaking. 1 

3. The holy Spirit is repreſented at other times in the ſenſe of ſome writers, as a 
complication of divine virtues, becauſe in Rev i. 4. it is called the ſeven ſpirits which 
are before the throne. And in Rev. v. 6. The lamb had ſeven horns and ſeven 
eyes which are the ſeven ſpirits of God; which ſeems to hold forth the ſeven · fold 
virtues or powers of God which dwell in Chriſt, that is, a perfection of divine powers 
to anſwer his oeconomical exaltation, by the reſidence of the Spirit of God in him in 
the completeſt manner. | | 3 

4. Let us remember alſo, what was before mentioned, that though there be one 
ſcripture in the bible, viz. Heb. i. 3. where the word hypoſtafis or perſon, is attri- 
buted to: the Father; and one text, viz. 2 Cor. iv. 6. where the word proſopon 
or perſon, is applied to the Son of God incarnate, yet I can find no verſe in the bible 
here any word that directly ſignifies perſon is attributed tothe holy Spirit, and there- 
tore the perſonal characters attributed to him may be ſuppoſed to be only figurative, 
and ſuch as may be attributed to a divine power. 

Conſideration IX. If it ſhould be ted, that the powers of a human ſoul, a 
finite being, are not ſubſtantial and diſtin enough toadmit ſuch-perſonal aſcriptions 
% belong to the divine Word-and Spirit in ſcripture, yet the powers of a divine and 

Vor. VI. Be: $Þ 58 infinite 


See page 597-603, 
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tranſcendently ſuperiar to the 
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bes Mile ſe of the word pe. Dif. vl 
infinite being may be ſubſtantial and diſtint enough to ſupport ſuch aſcriptions, Me 
know little of the divine eflence but by way of analogy to human fauls ; = as the 
divine nature, or God, has ſomething in him tranſcendently ſuperior to all our ideas 
of human ſouls, ſa the powers of a God, which, in candeſ.enſion to our weakneſs are 
called his Word and his Spirit, may have ſomething in them, even in this reſpect, ſo 
3 of a human ſoul, as ta be more proper ſubjca; 
of ſuch perſonal characters and aſcriptions as the holy {cripture has attri to them; 
and yet their diſtinction or difference may nat be {o great as to make them diſtinct 


conſcious minds. | 


— auc\gh And ia this ſenſe the perſonality will appear more complete and 
more literal. f a | 
or Word, may ſignify God acting by his 


In this view of things the Logos, 
Word, as Heb. iv. 12. The Word of God is living and powerful, and a diſcer- 
ner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” And the Spirit of God may ſignify 
God acting by his Spirit, as when Ananias lied to the holy Ghoſt,” As v. 3, 4. He 
82 God acting by the holy Ghoſt, God reſiding and operating in the apoſtles by 

3 Spirit. I, | | 

Now this repreſentation of things approaches very near to the common orthodox 
explication of the trinity, wherein the Son and Spirit are repreſented as having the 
ſame numerical divine eſſence with the Father, but conſidered in a particular man- 
ner of ſubſiſtence, or veſted with peculiar properties. et at che ſame time, 
the ſcheme which 1 haye propoſed is free the heavieſt difficulties that lic upon 
the common orthodox ichame, via. The eternal communication of the fame indivi- 
dual divine eſſence from the Father to the Son and Spirit: For my hypotheſis ſuppo- 
fes the generation of the Son to refer to his pre-exiſtent human foul, or to his body or 
to his mediatorial office; and the proceſſion of the Spirit to refer to his million rather 
than to his exiſtence. | * 

Now, if we review all theſe conſiderations, and joyn the foree of them together, 
perhaps it will appear, that the explication of the trinity, hy the idea of a divine being 
with his two divine powers, will allow ſuch a perſonality to the Word and holy 
Spirit, as may be ſufficient to anſwer the repreſentation given of them in ſcrip- 
ture. | 
Let Iwill by no means contend for the uſe of the word perſun to expreſs the divine 
nature of Chriſt, or the holy Spirit. I have often aſſerted, and repeat it again, that 
when I expreſs the doctrine of the trinity by three perſons being one God, I mean no 
more, than that there © are three, who have ſufficient. communion in one godhead to 
have proper divine names, titles and attributes aſcribed to them, and ſufficient diſ 
tinction from each other to ſuſtain the various characters and offices that are aſſigned 
to them in ſcripture. | | 
Perhaps the word perſon may be the beſt word we have to expreſs the eharacter of 
God the Father, or of Cbriſ as God- man, in his complete conſtitution, as a complex 
being: Let, perhaps, it may not be the very cleareſt and happieſt term that could 
pallibly have — ound to expreſs the characters of the Word and Spirit in ren 
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Did. VI. Of the uſe of the word perſan. 625 
ſopical mannet, conſidered as mere diſtinctions im the divine nature. But let it be 
remembered, that it is not the cuſtom of ſcripture, nor the deſign. of the great and 
bleſſed God, to —— either heavenly or earthly things to us in their own phito- 
ſophical nature, where our concern in them does not depend upon a philoſophical 
knowledge of them: And therefore in theſe matters God is pleaſed to accomodate his 

to the ſentiments of the bulk of the people to whom they were firſt written. 
So the ſcripture ſpeaks of the motion of the ſun, of the fixation, or eſtabliſhment and 
foundation of the earth, of the pillars of the heavens, of the heart and the reins giv- 
ing inſtruction, as being the ſeat of the ſoul, according to the hebrew opinion, 
though theſe things are not literally and — — true. Now ſince our ſal vation, 
does not depend upon the kno of the preciſe points of unity and diſtinction, be- 
tween Father and Son, and Spirit; or whether the Word and Spirit be proper powers, 
or proper in their own ſublime nature; but upon their divine alſufficiency to 
fulfil their offices, and ſupport their relations to us: It is very probable that God con- 
deſeendedꝭ to talk to his people according to their own way of thinking and talking, 
and to repreſent himſelf as acting by his divine powers under the character of perſons, 
without giving: us any account of the real philoſophical diſtinctions in his incompre- 
tenſile nc, how great or how little they ate: And the reaſon of this his conduct 
may be, becauſe an exact aud juſt: philoſophical account of theſe things is, perhaps, 
too tranſcendent for our conceptions in the prefent ſtate, or that it was not neceffary 
to meliorate our temper and practice, or promote our ſalvation. 


Let ir be further obſerved, that though the term perſon has been long and gene- 


rally uſed in the ohriſtian elrurches to expreſs the diſtinctions in the divine nature, yet 
it has not been univerſally made uſe of for this purpoſe ; nor has the doctrine been 
confined only to this word, either in-elder or in later times. Several centuries had 
run out after the beginning of chriſtianity, before this word was publicly and fre- 
quently uſed. Juin Martyr, a very early writer, calls the diſtinctions in the 
tinity, different manners of being, bet ü dH Others of the Fathers call the 
Logos, or eternal Word, a power of God, according to the language of the ancient 


The “programm of the emperor 7aftin, to which all the churches gave their con- 


ent, as £vegrius witneſſes, hiſtoriz eccleſiaſticæ, libro v. capite 4.” ſaith, « We 


adore the trinity in unity, and the unity in trinity; an unity as to effence, or god- 
head, a trinity as to properties or perſons, I iſlrrat Fro api. Here perſon is ex- 
planed by property. St. Außin, who uſes the term perſon, explains the trinity by 
modes or powers of the divine nature; repreſenting the Father, Son, and Spirit, as 
mind, wiſdom, and love; or God conſidered as an original eternal mind, knowi 
ad willing himſelf, J. Damaſtene, the firſt of the fathers that collected a regular 
hſtem of divinity; defines a perſon in the Holy trinity, to be an eternal mode of e- 
amal ſubſiſtence, 4 &ay;i6- e + Hora, oo 
Thus alſo dater uhiriſtian writers, uſe the words mode and property, to deſcribe a 
vine petſon, and chat ſometimes even in confeſons of faith. The t 
confeſſion calls the ſacred three properties as well as perſons. The confeſſion of the 
Te church, 443g calls che Father, Sen, and Spirit, three properties, which are 
*1t were the principles of all the other properties of God, and which are named three 
\ibliſtences/ oriperſ6ns/ THe pon confelfion, 1370, fays; They are three in their 
udliſting properties and difpenfatory: e theſstlires ate one: The ſame di- 
une eſſence — RAIN: ſubfiſtence, ic. lte co way where« 
— 4 2 * 
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I be ſacred trinity is uſually 
properties. | 


ers makes the diſtinction greater than properties, and I think it is ſo much the bet- 


in a divine perſon hath been repreſented by moſt of our modern theological writer, 
bed by them as the divine eſſence with three-relative 
| ited viding) yin vac eee een OF ee 
Ihe great Calvin, one of the chief glories of the reformation, |. deſcribes the Son 
and Spirit as the wiſdom and power of God the Father; and yet he calls them per- 
ſons. But he reſolves not to quarrel with any man merely becauſe he will not ad- 
mit the word perſon. See is Inflirutiooam libro i. capite 13“ I might cite many au- 
thors to this purpoſe, who, though they uſe the word perſon, yet do by no means 
make it neceſſary: And there have been ſome who have rather diſliked the word than 
approved of it. St. Aaſtin himſelf, who uſes; the term with great freedom, declares, 
te It is not becauſe he finds it in ſcripture, but becauſe the ſcriptures do not contra- 
dict it, and that we uſe it by a kind of neceſſity; as labouring under a want of 
words,” libro vii. de trinitate. And as Calvin has cited him, Inſtitutionum 
libro 1. capite 13.” he declares; It is not ſo much to expreſs what is the real di- 
vine diſtinction, but that we might not be utterly ſilent how the Father, Son and Spi- 
rit, are three.” T yon nei i ve nuts 72 * of 
Since therefore, neither ſcripture itſelf applies the term perſon to the Word or Spi- 
Tit, nor the elder nor later writers of the + 649 have confined themſelves to the uſe 
of this term, I can ſee no neceſſity of the confinement of ourſelves, or others, to it, 
when we are ſpeaking of the pure diſtinctions in the divine nature. And when we are 
endeavouring to explain them in a rational manner, and to form and adjuſt our clear- 
eſt ideas of them, I think we may uſe, the term divine properties, or rather divine 
powers, for this end: Perhaps this word powers comes neareſt to the genuine ideas 
of things, ſo far as we can apply human words to divine ideas; and this word pow- 
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ter. But we have ſeveral precedents for the uſe of both theſe terms among ancient 
writers. Cnr ono inn yier n „ra ue . 
And yet after all, ſince the ſcripture has repreſented the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit, in a perſonal manner, and exhibited theſe. divine ideas to us as three diſtinct 
perſonal agents concerned in the works of creation and ſalvation; and ſince it has been 
the general cuſtom of the chriſtian churches, for above a thotiſand years, to py 
the word perſon to the ſacred three, I think we may infer, that it may be ſafely 
and conveniently uſed in diſcourſing on this ſubject. Perhaps an introduction of 
any new terms into our common and popular diſcourſes on this doctrine, would give 
a greater uneaſineſs and confuſion to the minds of chriſtians, than would be eaſily coun- 
terbalanced by the advantages we might expect from any unuſual words, which 
might be introduced under a pretence of clearer ideas r 
f is true, that when we are conſtrained by oppoſers of the truth, to explain thele 
things in a rational and philoſophical, manner, we may then diſtinguiſh names more 
accurately: We may then ſhew, how the term perſon. may be more properly and 
literally underſtood, when it is applied to God the Father, or to the complete perſon 
of Chrzft the mediator, as the ſcripture, perhaps, has applied hype s and proſopon: 
But that the ſame term perſon may be metaphorical and figurative when ap- 
plied to the Word and Spirit, conſidered as mere diſtinctions in the divine 
nature. 2 1 | 5 3 aces He 0 4 2 LOT | 
Vet as the ſcripture frequently ſpeaks in this figurative way, and the great God, 
who indited it, foreknew that multitudes of chriſtian readers would be ready to form 
Perſonal ideas under his own inſpired, words, I cannot think it a matter — — — 
| That. » 


Di VI. Of the uſe of the word perſon. 629 
importance, as that we would change all our uſual forms of popular diſcourſe on 
this ſubject. The ſcriptural eee are, doubtleſs, ſufficiently adapted both 
to inſtruct and incite us to pe orm all our neceſſary duties to the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, as our Creator, our Redeemer, and our Sanctifier; and it is on theſe depend 
our peace and pardon, and our hopes of everlaſting happineſs. And if theſe are well 
ſecured, let not terms and phraſes engage the fury and contention of thoſe who pro- 
{eſs the gofpel of peace. He that **dotes about vain queſtions, and ſtrifes of words, 
incurs thecenſure-of the apoſtle, that he is proud, knowing-nothing. This is the 
way to ſtir up envy, ſtrife and railings, with evil ſurmiſes, and perverſe diſputings 

of men of corrupt minds,“ 1 Tim. vi. 4. It is time for chriſtians to have done with 

all theſe : It is time for us to ſeek the truth in love, and to. follow after the things 

which make for peace, and the things whereby: ane may edify another.“ Rom. 

xiv. 19. We believe in God the Father our Creator, in the Son our Redeemer, and 

in the eternal Spirit our SanCtifier. Let us glorify the Father, the Son, and the holy 

Spirit, by all due honours, unfeigned obedience, and eyerlaſting praiſe. Amen. 
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The Introduction. 


HILE I am diſcourſing on the ſublime article of the ſacred trinity, I 
| would always endeavour to maintain the juſt diſtinction between the ge- 
neral doctrine itſelf, and the particular modes of explication; and there- 

fore I would firſt mention what I call the ſcriptural doctrine. # 
By a careful peruſal of the word of God, I hope Iam arrived at a juſt and reaſon- 
able ſatisfaction in this general truth, that © there are three which are called the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the holy Spirit, who are repreſented in ſcripture as perſonal a · 
gents, ſuſtaining different offices and characters in the tranſactions of God with his 
czeatures; and that theſe three having divine titles, properties and attributions given 
- to them, muſt have ſuch communion in the one godhead, or divine nature, as to 
lay a juſt foundation for theſe aſcriptions.” This is the general doctrine of the trini- 
ty, which has been profeſſed by the greateſt part of the chriſtian world, and this 
- _ I mean when I ſay more briefly, there are three perſons who are one 
Now, ſince this doctrine a to in it a ſeeming inconſiſtency, it has been 
the labour of chriſtians, in —— wad out ſome . — — of explica-· 
tion, whereby the difficulties may be removed, and the ſeeming oppoſitions reconct- 
led, whereby we may attain ſome clear conceptions, how one God may be exhibited 
under three perſonal characters. : i 
Among the ſeveral ſchemes which have been propoſed in order to reconcile the 
ſeeming inconſiſtencies of this doctrine, there is not any one of them that has 2 | 
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* By what I have delivered in the foregoing diſſertations I have in ſome meaſure anticipated the delign 
of this, though this was written before thoſe. Yet ſince this diſſertation exhibits the ideas of the ſacr 
three, viz, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, in a cloſer connexion and mutual reſpekt to each other, 

and gives a more ſimultaneous view of my ſcheme of explication, I thought it not improper to place it _ 
that Im ght lay the better foundation for an anſwer to thoſe objections which have been made againſt the 
docirine of the trinity. 
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ſo plain, full. and ſatisfactory a ſolution to all the difficulties that ariſe, as to ren- 
der all further attempts needleſs. There is yet room therefore for the employment of 
ſtudy and prayer, and humble endeavours to obtain clearer light. 

Having ſurveyed the probabilities, and the inconveniencies which attend the ſeve- 
ral bypotbeſes which I have ſeen, I have ventured to indulge ſome degrees af aſſent 40 
one particular ſort of explication, which ſeems to me more correſpondent to every 
part of ſcripture, and bids faireſt for the reconciliation of ſome of thoſe diffſculties 
with which other ſchemes are encumbered. But I am far from having arrived at an 
aſurance herein, nor dare I be peremptory, or poſitive, in the aſſartion of it; for 
even to this hour I look upon all theſe hypatbeſes but as particular human and falli- 
ble explications af that doctrine, which in general is divine and true. 

Now, though the knowledge of any of theſe particular ſchemes is by po means ne- 
cefſary to our ſal vation, yet if divine grace will aſſiſt us to ſet theſe things in a reaſon- 
able light, it will add a ſenſible pleaſure even to our inward devotians, when we be- 
hold the great God, the object of them, in a more diſtinct and conſpicuous view. And 
if by this means we can better defend the true ſcriptural doctrine of the trinity from 
the objections of men, we ſhall do ſome honour to the truths of God and his goſpel, 
2nd, perhaps, by this means we may have the happineſs of eſtabliſhing the faith of 

ans. : 

In order to explain in what ſenſe three perſons may be one God, we ſhould firſt en- 
quire, whether theſe perſonalities be intrinſic to the godhead or no. A late ingeni- 
ous writer maintains, that though the ſcripture plainly reveals the Father, the Son,, 
and the Spirit, to be three diſtinct ns, and to be one God, yet that the ſerip: ure 
does no where determine, that three are diſtin& perſons in the divine eſſence it- 
elf, He ſuppaſes alſo, that the San and Spirit may have inferior natures, but being: 
intimately united to the godhead of the Father, they may be ſaid ſo far to participate ot 
deity as tu have all divine names, titles, and characters, aſcribed to them, without the 
luppoſitian of any"manner of intrinſic diſtinctions in the godhead itſelf. See ** the ſcrip . 
ture trinity intelligibly * by a divine of the church of Exgland, doctor 7. 
mas Burnet, prebendary of Salisbury,“ particularly pages 139— 1485. 

Though the bypetheſis of this author is formed with much. ingenuity, and has. 
ſome plauſible appearances in it, yet I cannot give up my aſſent to it, for I freely de- 
elare it is my opinion, that the A. and the Liacha, that is, the Word and the Spi- 
it in ſcripture are deſcribed as properly divine in their own natures, and yet in their 
divine characters are diſtinguiſhed from God the Father. 

There is another reaſon alſo, why I cannot give in to this hypotbefs, and that is, 
ve know from ſcripture that the Son has a nature inferior to godhead, but there is 
ao ſuffcient evidence that the bleſſed Spirit has any fuch inferior nature, even; 
while it is granted there are ſeveral oeconomical. inferiorities aſcribed to him. 
The Spirit never ſeems be repreſented as a complex being, or perſon formed of. God 
ud a creature united, though the Son be thus exhibited to us. 

Though there be not therefore any expreſs aſſertion. in ſcripture, that there are 
tue diſtin& perſonalities in the godhead itſelf, yet I cannot hitherto find any me- 
hod of explication ſufficient to achuſt all the parts of this ſacred doctrine, according. 
to ſeripture, without ſuppofing ſome diſtinctions in the divine nature. Then the en- 
qury follows, what ſort. of diſtinction is ſuſicient to anſwer the ſcriptural. account of. 
tie bleſſed three ? | 
The 
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The dhſtinctions, or differences, which we can ſuppoſe in the godhead, are these 
which follow. 132/17 220 | 15913 447 


1. A diſtinction of names, and external relations derĩved from creatures; this i; 
drawn from God's relation to the works of his hands, as when the ſame divine eſence, 
or God, is called the Creator, the Redeemer, and the Sanctifier, becauſe of the git. 
ferent operations and relations of God to men. By this ſome have explained the ho. 
ly trinity. Nenn £25577 20148771 ma] Id Han ef % | 

g 2. A diſtinction of names, and internal relations, which is drawn from different 
relative properties in the divine nature itſelf, as they are uſually called; thus the Fa. 
ther, Son, and Spirit, are deſcribed by ſome as a threefold repetition of the ſelf. ſame 
divine eſſence, with ſome unconceivable internal relations to each other which are 
called, paternity, filiztion, and ſpiration. | ds F 
3. A diſtinction of modes, or. properties, as when the different attributes of the 
divine nature, viz. power, wiſdom and goodneſs, are repreſented as a ſacred tri- 


| Note, Thoſe who ſuppoſe the ſacred doctrine of the trinity to be ſufficiently explain- 
ed by either of theſe three diſtinctions, are called modal trinitarians. 
4. Another diſtinction is that of divine powers, as when the divine eſſence, 
with it's two different powers of mind and will, or principles of knowledge and 
efficiency, are repreſented as the bleſſed three, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, 
May I not call this real in ſome ſenſe, ' ſince there is a plain reality in the diſtinction, 
though it ariſe not to diſtinct ſubſtances? ? att n 
g. A real and ſubſtantial diſtinction; as when the Father, Son and Spirit, are ſup- 
poſed literally to be three proper, diſtinct, conſcious agents, or three real, intelligent 
natures, which ſome have called three ſubſtances, three infinite minds, united to com- 
poſe one godhead. And, indeed, if they are three diſtinct conſcious principles, or 

ave a different conſciouſneſs, I know not how to form any other idea of them than 
as of three conſcious minds, though ſome writers are not ſo free in their expreſſions as 
to ſpeak what the notion plainly intends. Thoſe who explain the trinity in this man- 
ner are called real trinitarians. | . 
If I might be permitted to ſpeak with freedom my ſentiments of theſe ſeveral | 
opinions, I would ſay, that the three firſt of theſe diſtinctions do ſcarce ſeem to 
afford a ſufficient difference for the various aſcriptions which are given to the Fa- 
ther, the Word, and Spirit, in ſcripture; and as for the ſecond diſtinction, 
o has this further inconvenience, that it ſeems to be made up of words rather than 

cas. | | 
. The fifth diſtinction, fo far as my ideas of it reach, repreſents the godhead as con- 
taining in it three real, proper, diſtinct, intelligent agents, three natures, or three Wl 
conſcious minds. The fear of approaching to the doctrine of tritheiſm, or three Gods, 
withholds my aſſent, at preſent, from that ſcheme. 10 

Among all theſe diſtinctions, and differences, therefore, in my opinion, the fourth 1 

ſeems to come neareſt to the ſcriptural repreſentation of things, which deſcribes God W 
and his nature to us by an analogy to our own intellectual natures, or our own fouls. WW 
This diſtinction of the divine eſſence, with it's two eternal powers of mind and will, 
is the greateſt real diſtinction, and the moſt ſolid difference that we can concelve 1 
one Spirit: And therefore I rather incline to it, becauſe the doctrine of the ſacred : 
three, as repreſented in ſcripture, ſeems to require the greateſt diſtinction that W 
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can " 2-1" ing in a conſiſtence with the unity of God, who is the infinite and 
eternal ſpirit. | | 

If there be ſome diſtinctions, or differences, in the divine nature, greater than that 
of relations, modes, or attributes, and leſs than that of ſubſtances, I know not what 
name to give it better, than that of divine powers. Let us therefore ſuppoſe the great 
and bleſſed God to be one infinite ſpirit, one conſcious being, who poſſeſſes real, 
diſtinct, or different powers, which in ſacred language are called the Word and the 
Spirit: And though this difference, or diſtinction, be not ſo great as to allow of dif- 
ferent conſciouſneſſes, or to make diſtinct Spirits, yet theſe two powers may be re- 
preſented in ſcripture in a figurative manner, under diſtin& perſonal characters, as 
| hath been ſhewn in the foregoing diſſertations, 17 


e e 
A general propoſal of the analogy between God and a buman ſoul. 


H A T we may go on ſtep by ſtep, and make regular advances towards the 
"deſign in hand, let us conſider, that whatſoever clear ideas we frame of God 
by the light of nature, we derive them from an inward reflexion on our own 
ſouls, and their various properties and powers of underſtanding and will, &c. ſuppo- 
ſing ſtill the tranſcendent ſuperiority of God above ourſelves. 

Let us conſider alſo, that the cleareſt and nobleſt ideas by which God reveals him- 
ſelf to us in ſcripture, are derived from the ſame notions which we have of our ſouls 
as ſpiritual beings : It is by this way of analogy that we learn and underſtand what 
God is, when he tells us he is a 2 and when he ſpeaks of his knowledge, 
his wiſdom, his will, &c. Thus divine revelation happily agrees with human 
reaſon, in teaching us who, or what God is, by a reſemblance of his incom- 
wren nature and powers to the ideas we have of our own ſouls and their 
aculties. c e | 
| grant, that God has been pleaſed to condeſcend ſo far to the loweſt capacities, 
a5 to deſcribe his powers to us, ſometimes by analogy to the powers and parts of our 
bodies, ſuch as, eyes, ears, face, hands, breath, voice, word, &c. But theſe are 
not the cleareſt or neareſt ſimilitudes, nor the ſublimeſt likeneſſes he has given us of 
himſelf : And therefore when we are endeavouring to form our higheſt and moſt ſpi- 
ritual conceptions of God, we look rather upon that analogy to our own fouls in 
which he has been pleaſed to exhibit himſelf to us. 

Since reaſon and ſcripture agree to teach us the nature of God, and inform us who, 
or what God is, by this analogy, I think in our enquiries on this ſacred ſubject we 
ought to follow this analogy fo far as reaſon and ſcripture allow us. Now it is evident, 
that a human ſoul, in it's nature, is one conſcious mind; and it is utterly inconſiſtent 
with the nature of it to have two or three diſtinct conſcious principles, or natures in 
it, that is, to include two or three different conſcious beings ; and ſince we are told, 
that God is one, and God is a ſpirit, it would be. ſomething ſtrange if we mult be- 
lere that God is two or three ſpirits. 8 3 

And as the nature of our ſouls teaches us to conceive the nature of God, ſo the 
powers of our ſouls, by the ſame dictates of nature and ſcripture, teach us to conceive 
the powers of God. Since the human ſoul has two diſtinct powers, ' viz. the know- 
ing power, called the mind, and the active power, called the will, why may we not 
Vol. VI. 4 M ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe the bleſſed God to have two diſtin& powers, called the Word and the Spi- 


rit*, the one cognoſcitive, and the other active? | 

Or, as the human ſoul has in it intelligence, volition, and a power of moving the 
body, fo if there were any ſingle term which ſignified both intelligence and volition to- 
gether, I would chuſe to apply that to the divine Word Þ : And if any ſingle term ſig- 
nified the power of operation, or moving the body, I would apply that to the holy 
Spirit; becauſe I think this analogy and reſemblance would come ſomething nearer to 
the ſcriptural ideas of the Word and Spirit; the one n rather as an in- 
telligent, volitive power, the other as an intelligent effective power. But ſince we 
have no ſuch terms ready made, and ſince my deſign here is not ſo preſuming, as to 
expreſs what the powers of deity are in themſelves, but only to exhibit a ſort of diſ- 
tant human reſemblance of them, I ſhall content myſelf with the terms mind and will 
to expreſs this analogy and reſemblance, always ſuppoſing the term will to imply an 
active efficient faculty, 

Here let it be obſerved, that in explaining theſe diſtinctions in the divine nature it- 
ſelf, I chuſe to call the ſecond perſon the Word, rather than the Son; for as ſome late 
writers ſuppoſe, tha: the ſonſhip of Chriſt rather refers to his human nature, or to his 
mediatorial office, than to his godhead, ſo I muſt declare, I am much inclined to 
that ſentiment. 2 45 | 

Let it be alſo obſerved, that I uſe the name Word in this diſſertation in it's divineſt 
ſenſe, viz. to ſignify a power in the divine nature as, I think, gt is ſeveral times 

uſed in ſcripture, and not in that inferior ſenſe, for the foul of the Mtb, as it ſeems 
to have been uſed by ſome jewiſb writers, and, perhaps, with ſome countenance 
from ſcripture alſo. . 

Though we muſt not imagine, that the Word and Spirit in the divine nature are 
exactly che ſame, as mind and will, or intelligence and power, in a created ſpirit, 
yet this is not a mere arbitrary illuſtration, or a ſimilitude invented by fancy, for 
there ſeems to be a reaſonable and ſufficient foundation for it in the ſacred writings; 
this will appear if we conſider what follows. | 

The 'econd perſon in the trinity is ſuppoſed by learned writers to be repreſented in 
ſeveral places in ſcripture under the name of divine wiſdom, or underſtanding, and 
that not only in that glorious chapter, Prov. viii. where it is generally agreed to have 
this ſenſe, but alſo in the ninth chapter, where Wiſdom built her houſe, ſends 
forth her maidens, and crieth to the ſimple, turn in hither.” There are alſo other 
texts applied by ſome interpreters to Chriſt, or the divine Word, viz. Jer. x. 12. 
and li. 15. and Prov. iii. 19, 20. where God is ſaid to form or eſtabliſh the world by 
his underſtanding or wiſdom, as in other places, God created all things by his 
Word,” Jobn i. 3. or by Jeſus Chriſt, Eph. iii. 9. And our Saviour himſelf is ſuppo- 
ſed to call himſelf the wiſdom of God, referring to his pre-exiſtent ſtate, Luke. xi. 49. 


Therefore ſaid the wiſdom of God, I will ſend prophets, &c.“ And again, referring 
: to 


Though the names Word and Spirit, or ſpeech and breath, are borrowed originally, fome from the 


body, and ſome from the ſoul of man, yet the divine ideas which are repreſented by theſe names in ſcrip- 


ture, are entirely ſpiritual, and therefore we muſt derive our beſt conceptions of them by their analogy to 


our own ſouls. | | | F ; 
+ The Logos, ordivine Word, in ſcripture, ſometimes fignifies a word of knowledge, or manifeſtation, 


and ſometimes a word of command or volition, and therefore if we had one ſingle term for the intelle& an! 


will in a human ſoul, perhaps it would more exactly repreſent the divine Logos. Let it be noted alſo, that 
ſome of the ancient fathers call the Logos, the 73 052njua, or will of God, as well as the Toi a, or wiidom, 
And Calvin, in his commentary on the firſt verſe of the goſpel of St. Fobn, ſays, '** The Son of God is 
called the Logos, ſermo, that is, word or ſpeech, becauſe he is firſt the eternal wiſdom, and will of God, 
Dei ſapientia et voluntas,” and then the expreſs image of his counſel. 
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to his incarnate ſtate,” Euke vii. 34, 35. The ſon of man came eating and drinking, 
and us behold a glutton and a wine-bibber, &c. But wiſdom is juſtified of all 
her children.” | 

Let it be noted too, that the ancient Jews repreſented the word of God, and the 
wiſdom of God, in ſuch a perſonal manner, as appears in the books of Ecclefrafticus 
and Wiſdom, in the apocrypha, which ſome divines have applied to the Meſſiah. Sce 
more in the diſcourſe on the „page 553—582, 

It is manifeſt alſo, that the Spirit of God is repreſented as a divine active power. 
Luke i. 35. ** The Spirit of God ſhall come upon thee, and the power of the higheſt 
ſhall overſhadow thee.” And our Saviour is ſaid to be anointed with the Spirit, 
which is explained, Ads x. 38. 4 Feſus was anointed with the holy Ghoſt and with 
power.“ And whereas in ſome texts it is ſaid, Cbriſt wrought his miracles by the Spi- 
_ rit of God in other places it is called the finger of God. And Lule v. 17. when 
Chriſt wrought miraculous cures, it is ſaid the power of the Lord was preſent to heal. 
So the apoſtle preached, 1 Cor. ii. 4. In the demonſtration of the Spirit and of 
power; and other texts might be cited to this purpoſe. See the diſcourſe on the 
holy Spirit, page 394—618. 

And as the ancient jews, in their writings concur with the ſcripture in repreſent- 
ing the Logos, or Word of God, as the divine wiſdom, ſo they deſcribe the Spirit 
of God as another divine power; and ſome of them take the Spirit of God for his 
will, for which ſenſe doctor Allix, in his judgment of the jewiſb church,” page 
155. cites Maimonides, and others. 

The wiſdom, and the effective power of God, are joined in ſeveral places in ſcrip- 
ture, as being employed in creating the world, Fer. li. 13. He hath made the 
earth by his power, he hath eſtabliſhed the world by his wiſdom,” which is repeat- 
ed Jer. x. 12. and ſeems akin to P/al. xxxiv. 6. By the Word of the Lord were the 
heavens made, and all the hoſt of them by the, Spirit or, breath of his mouth.” And 
there are ſeveral other ſcriptures where the Word of God, and his Spirit, as well as 
where wiſdom and power are repreſented as agents, or mediums, by which God 
created all things. | 

I donot pretend to produce all theſe ſcriptures as divine arguments or proofs of my 
hypotheſis, but only to ſhew, that the ſimilitude I make uſe of is not a mere invention 

of my own, but there is much colour for it in the facred writings themſelves, as well 
zs in the ſenſe of many chriſtian interpreters. x 

May we not therefore conceive the Word and Spirit as two divine faculties, vir- 
tues or powers, in the eſſence of God? What if we ſhould call the Word, for diſ- 
| Uinſtion ſake, a divine power, or faculty of knowing and contriving all things? The 
Spirit an executive power, or faculty, which wills and effects all things? Or, as I. 
noted before, what it the Word rather include knowledge and volition, and the Spi- 
tit the divine power of efficience ? Not that I would exclude all efficacy from the 
Word, or inte igence from the Spirit; for the holy penmen do not confine them- 
ſelves to ſuch a learned and philoſophical accuracy. The ideas of theſe divine powers 
ae oftentimes intermingled in ſcripture. Sometimes the properties of the Word may 
be attributed to the Spirit,and thoſe of the Spirit to the Word ; for they are both the 
inſeparable powers of an intelligent almighty being, and have incomprehenſible union 
and communion with each other v. But ſince God is pleaſed ſometimes to repreſent 

4 M 2 | his 
* 1 might here cite ſome of the primitive chtiſtian fathers, as 7 uftin Martyr, as, Theophilus, 


Tatian, Tertullian, Irene us, and others, who ſpeak of the word, wildom, power, c „ mind, 
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his own knowledge and his agency by his Wiſdom or Word, and his Spirit, why may 
we not conceive two powers or faculties in the divine nature ſomewhat analogous 
to our mind and our will, though they are not the ſame, ſince the chief knowledge 
we can attain to of the bleſſed God is by analogy to our own ſouls. 

Here let it be noted, that when I repreſent the Word and Spirit by divine wiſdom 
and power, I do not conceive them merely as two attributes of the divine nature, 28 
Juſtice, goodneſs, eternity, infinity, &c. but as ſuch diſtin& faculties, or, perhaps, 
more diſtinct than the underſtanding and will are in human ſpirits, which two ate 
called powers, rather than properties of the ſoul. | 

I grant, that ſometimes the terms attribute, property, power, may be uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly for each other; but when there is a diſtinction made between them, the terms 
property or attribute, are applied to any ſort of modes or qualities, eſpecially the eſ- 
ſential ones, that belong to a ſubject : So immateriality, immortality, finiteneſs, 
changeableneſs, &c. are natural attributes of the human ſoul : Kindneſs, juſtice, 
faithfulneſs, &c. are moral attributes of a good man. But the term power denotes a 

diſtinct principle of phyſical agency in the fabject, whereby it 1s rendered capable of 
acting in this or that manner: So the underſtanding and the will, ſo the faculty of 
-perceiving ſenſible objects, and the faculty of moving the' body, are properly called 
the powers of the ſoul. 
In the ſame manner, by way of analogy, we may ſuppoſe infinity, eternity, un- 
changeableneſs, &c. to be the natural atrributes of God; goodneſs, juſtice, truth, 
are his moral attributes ; for none of theſe are properly phylical principles, or capa- 
cities of action. But his Word, and his Spirit, ſeem to be repreſented in ſcripture as 
the phyſical principles of knowing, willing, and efficiency, and therefore I call them 
powers, becauſe this ſort of ideas ſeems to admit of a greater diſtinction both in 
God and in creatures, than thoſe qualities which we uſually call attributes or pro- 
perties. 9 1 

The reader will pardon the neceſſary impropriety, or unſuitableneſs, of ſome of 
theſe terms, when applied to the great and þblefied God, ſince we are forced to bor- 
row all our repreſentations of divine things from analogy to human ideas, and the 
terms of human language. | | 

I proceed now to ſet this diſtinction of the divine perſons in an eaſy light, and te- 

preſent it in one contracted view, under the few following queries. | 


and will of God tke Father, lgoifying by theſe various terms, his Word and his Spirit, which two Teng 
calls ** ſemetipſum,” or himſelf. I he reader may find many ſuch citations if he conſult the learned doQtor 
Materland and his antagoniſts in the defenſe and oppoſition of the queries; particularly query ii. and viii. &c. 
concerning the divinity of CH. his eternity. his generation, &c.“ The author of the queſtions and anſwers, 
which are joined with the works of Juſtin Martyr, ſays, . God, or the Father, and the Word his Son, and 
the holy Spirit, zr ch jv Nala d Lvayuy are united as far as poſſible, for the Son is the mind, word, wil- 
dom of the Father, and the Spirit is an emanation, as light from fire.” Queſtion 1 39. The primitive fathers 
do not always copfine theit language to ſuch a philoſophical niceneſs, bur ſometimes uſe thoſe terms promil- 
cuouſly, whereby they explain the Word and the Spirit. 
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EC ee III. 
Several queries to illuſtrate this dofrrine. 


Query I. A S the ſoul includes in it both the powers of underſtanding and 

Ys acting, that is mind and will, may not the ſoul properly repreſent 
the complete divine nature, or God? And may not his Word and Spirit be repre- 
ſented by the human mind and will, that is, the power of knowing and contriving, 
and the power of effecting. | | 

Some of the ancients have repreſented the Father as the whole of the godhead, and 
the Son and Spirit as his powers. Hippolytus, an anti-nicene father, expreſſes himſelf 
in this manner, ** 73 fi adv ralig, iF & Shri. The Father is the whole, from 
whom is the power called the Logos or Word.” Jrenæus calls the Word and Spirit of 
God God's own ſelf, * ſemetipſum,” for they are always preſent with him as his word 
and his wiſdom, libro ii, capite 56. And Tertullian ſaith, ** Pater tota ſub- 
ſtantia eſt: Filius vero derivatio et portio totius. The Father is the whole 
ſubſtance, but the Son is a derivation and portion of the whole.“ Contra Praxeam 
capite 9. 

Fn 2 of the foregoing diſſertations I have ſhewn, that not only the primitive fa. 
thers, but modern writers of the greateſt reputation, have repreſented God as one 
ſpiritual being, and the Word, or Son, and the Spirit, as the wiſdom and power 
of God the Father. And it may be made to appear, that this is not only the ſenti- 
ment of ſingle divines, but multitudes of them met together in ſynods, to form con- 
feſſions of faith, have uſed the ſame manner of fpeaking. I ſhall mention only theſe 
two, | 

The confeſſion of the french churches, 1561, faith, God is one only ſimple ſpi- 
ritual eſſence, and in that ſingular and divine eſſence there ſubſiſt three perſons, 
Father, Son, and holy Spirit. The Father, the firſt in order, the cauſe and origi- 
nal of all things; the Son his wiſdom and eternal Word; the holy Spirit his virtue, 
power and efficacy.” 

The dutch confeſſion, compoſed 1561, and confirmed in a ſynod of the churches 
1579, faith, “there is one only ſimple and ſpiritual eſſence, which we call God, and 
that in this one God are three perſons, Father, Son, and holy Spirit. The Father 
is the cauſe, origin, and beginning of all things viſible and inviſible ; the Son is the 
Word, wiſdom, and image of the Father; the holy Spirit, the eternal virtue, and. 
power, &c. | 

Query II. May not the ſoul be deſcribed as employing it's mind and will in diffe- 
rent exerciſes or actions? May not a ſpirit properly ſay, I employed my mind to 
arch out ſuch a truth, Tengaged my will in ſuch a pious reſolution, or in the practice 
of ſuch a duty?“ And in the fame manner, may not God be ſaid to employ his divine 
powers in his work of creation, viz. his. Word in contriving, and his Spirit 
in effecting all things? Or in his works of grace, viz. the Word in redempti- 
on, and the Spirit in ſanctification? Thus God created all things by his 


| Word and Spirit, and he faves mankind. by the ſame Word and Spirit“. The 


great. 


P 
* Gods not only ſaid to aft by his Word and his Spirit, but he is ſometimes ſaid to ſend forth his Word, 
and ſometimes his Spirit, yet all this may be very fairly expounded concerning two divine powers, fince in 
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great God, by his Word or wiſdom, directs the agency of his Spirit or ex- 
ecutive power. 2 £3 | ; = 

Query III. May not the ſoul be ſometimes conſidered as the prime agent, in iſ. 
tinction from the mind and will, while the ſoul is ſaid to employ the mind and will 
in particular tranſactions? And thus, while the divine nature, or God, employs 
his two powers, the Word and Spirit, may he not ſometimes in this view be eſteem- 
ed, in an oeconomical ſenſe, the chief Agent and thus ſuſtain a diſtin ſort of per- 
ſonality, even what is uſually called the perſonality of the Father, though 
- may not ſignify that he is the author, or producer of the Word, or of the 
Spirit? . : # 5 | . 

Is it not generally given as one reaſon, why Chriſt is called the Son of God in his 
pre-exiſtent nature, viz. that he is appointed to.his royal offices by God himſelf, con- 
ſidered as the ſupreme rector of the world? Now, if Chrif may be called a Son in 
ſcripture, P/al. ii. 7. and P/al. Ixxxix. 27. as being deputed to the mediatorial go. 
verament, why may not God, the ſupreme rector of the world, who deputes him to 
this government, be called the Father on this account? Eſal. Ixxxix. 26. Surely 1 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that thoſe who grant a. filiation to be derived from the oeconomy, 
might allow the ſame concerni N Fett 

Query IV. Is God ever called the Father in ſcripture, as giving birth or origin to 
the divine nature, either of the Word or Spirit? Are they ever plainly repreſented as 
depending upon him, or derived from him, as to their divine exiſtence ? Does not 
the word Father rather ſignify the godhead, conſidered as the ſupreme head, as the 
ſpring and origin of all creatures, or as being the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt as man? Or, at moſt, as only ſuſtaining the character of the Father, or chief 
agent, in the oeconomy of creation and redemption ? 

Query V. May not the human mind and the will be repreſented in a. perſonal 
manner, or as diſtinct perſonal agents, at leaſt by a figurative way of ſpeaking, 
though they are but two powers of the ſame ſoul ? May I not uſe ſuch language as 
this, My mind has laboured hard to find out ſuch a difficulty; my will is reſolutely 
bent to purſue ſuch a courſe?” And many other common expreſſions there are of the 
ſame nature, wherein the mind and will are ſtill more evidently and plainly repreſent- 
ed as perſons. | 

And ſince human pm are thus repreſented as perſons, why may not the Word 
and the Spirit, which are divine powers, be thus repreſented alſo? and why may not 
| God be repreſented as a perſon tranſacting his own divine affairs with his Word and 

his Spirit under perſonal characters, ſince a man is often repreſented as tranſacting hu- 
man affairs with his underſtanding, mind, will, reaſon, fancy, or conſcience, in a 
perſonal manner? See this treated of more at large in the conſiderations contained in 
the ** diſſertation.on the uſe of the word perſon,” See page 605—613. 

Query VI. Have not the greateſt part of the writers on this ſubject applied the 
word perſon to ſuch ſort of \ cat or SiftinRtions in the divine nature, as would not 
bear the proper and literal applicaies of that word, which properly and literally ſig- 


nifies a diſtinct conſciuus mind? And therefore they have been conſtrained to uſe 
4 | 3 wor 
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other places of ſcripture God is faid to ſend ſeveral things which have no proper perſonality, P/al. lvii. 3. ö 
„God ſhall ſend forth his mercy and his truth,” P/al. Ixxviii. 49 where the original hebrew by the ſame |} 

word ex preſſes God ſending forth the ſierceneſs of his anger, wrath and indignation, as he does the ſend- 
ing forth of evil angels Fal. exi. 9. He ſent forth redemption to his people.” Pſa, xx. 22 The 
Lord ſend thee help from the ſanQuary,” * * ES | 


* 


* 
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word in an analogical and figurative ſenſe. The reverend doctor Wallis, in his let- 
ters on the. doctrine of the trinity,” illuſtrates this doctrine of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, by the eſſence, the wiſdom, and the force, or executive power of a human 
ſoul, letter I. page 16. and freely acknowledges, that the name of perſon, when it 
is applied to this divine ſubject, is metaphorical, or figurative. And, indeed, thoſe 
who make the greateſt diſlinction between the ſacred three, viz. the true athanafians, 
do ſtill ſuppoſe, that the word perſon is not taken in the moſt complete ſenſe of three 
ſeparate, 'or ſeparable ſpirits, as three men, or three angels, when it is applied to the 
doctrine of the trinity, | 

Query VII. Since the mind and will make up the ſoul, and the foul acts by them 
in all things that it doth, ' may not each of theſe powers be called the ſoul? May we 
not ſay, the mind is the ſoul, or, the will is the ſoul ? So if the Word and Spirit are 
thoſe divine powers by which God doth every thing, may not each of them be called 
God ? May we not ſay, the Word is God, and the Spirit is God? May not what 
each of them does be appropriated ro God, ſince they are the powers by which God 
operates ? And does not this bid fair for the true meaning of ſcripture, where ſuch 
fort of language appears And eſpecially when we conſider that this is the language 
of the ancient jetos and the primitive chriſtians, who called the Logos God, and at- 
tribute to God what is done by his divine Word or his Spirit. 

Query VIII. Doth not this repreſentation of things ſhew how the ſacred three, that 
is, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, have ſufficient unity, or oneneſs of nature, 
to be exhibited to us in ſcripture as one God, and yet how they may have a ſufficient 
diſtinction between them, to be ſet forth, eſpecially in the language Gf the eaſtern na- 
tions, where the ſcripture was written, as three perſonal agents? Thus there are three 
that dwell in heaven, and bear witneſs to the goſpel, the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit, and theſe three are one, 1 Jabu v. 7. For the proof of the divine authority 
of this text, ſee the learned doctor Calamy's ſermons at the end of his trea- 
1 the trinity, which contain arguments in them that are hardly to be 
reluted, 5 
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A R be it from me to aſſert this explication of the ſacred doctrine of the trinity: 
with any poſitive airs, or in aſſured language: Much leſs would I demand the 
alſent of others, and pretend to determine their opinion, or faith of this myſtery, by 
my manner of comparing it with things human, even though the compariſons and 
teſemblances are borrowed from divine revelation. All that I aim at here, is to gain, 
and give as clear and diſtinct ideas as I can of the words which the ſcripture uſes, that, 
% far as poſſible, in explaining the word of God, I might ſecure myſelf and others from 
talking without ideas. And ſince I think it is evident, that the ſcripture repreſents each 
of the ſacred three as true God, and yet repreſents them ſornetimes, under diſtin per- 
lonal characters, my only deſign and ambition is, to make out at leaſt ſome poſſibi- 
lity of this ſacred doctrine to the underſtandings of men, to ſecure it from ridicule: 
and contempt, and to wipe off that unreaſonable reproach of nonſenſe and abſurdity, 
which has been by too many writers ſo plentifully thrown upon the deep _ iy 
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true concerning creatures; for the moſt exalt 
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God, merely becauſe they ſeem too hard to be perfectly adjuſted and explained by 
men. | | He a 

Though I have uſed ſome human compariſons in this and the foregoing diſſertation, 
and have formed ſome reſemblances between the great God and the ſoul of man, 
let none imagine, that things divine can be exactly parallelled, or adjuſted by ay 
preciſe conformity to things human. I preſume no farther, than to exhibit a ſketch, 


or diſtant ſhadow of heavenly things. The name of Gop has ſomething in it ſo ſu- 


perior to all our human ideas, that it may be doubted, whether his very eſſence may 
not be ſomething almoſt as much ſuperior to our ideas of a ſpirit, as a ſpirit is ſupe. 
rior to a body. | 31 
When God is pleaſed to repreſent his powers and actions by corporeal images, ſuch 
as hands, ears, eyes, ſecing, hearing, -&c. we are ſure this is not proper, but ana- 
logical language. When God is deſcribed as a ſpirit as to his eſſence or ſubſtance; 
when ſcripture ſpeaks of his underſtanding, his will, his Word, and his Spirit, it 
may bear an enquiry, whether this be a moſt exact, natural, and univocal deſcription 
of him; or, whether it be not rather a ſort of ſimilar repreſentation of God by way of 
condeſcenſion to our human ideas. It is hard, if not impoſſible, for us, in ſome caſes, 
to ſay infallibly, that this or that is true concerning God the Father, his Word, or 
his Spirit, becauſe it is true concerning creatures ; that this or that cannot be true con- 
cerning God the Father, his Word, or his Spirit, becauſe, perhaps, it cannot be 
bo; ranks of creatures that we know, are 
very poor imperfect ſhadows of the Creator. 
cannot think it reaſonable, indeed, to interpret the natural divine attributes, or 


perfections, ſuch as knowledge, power, goodneſs, ſo intirely in an analogical ſenſe, as 


that ingenious author, the arch-biſhop of Dublin has done, becauſe our common 
ideas of theſe words, knowledge, power, goodneſs, are more applicable to the di- 


vine nature in an univocal ſenſe: Yet this ſacred doctrine of three perſonalities relat- 


ing to one divine eſſence, may with much better reaſon be explained or conſtrued in 
this analogical manner, ſince our common ideas of Father, Word, Spirit, perſon, 
are not ſo applicable thereto in an univocal ſignification. I am well aſſured, that if ſuch 
analogical explications be allowable in any part of theology, the doctrine of the trini- 
ty lays the beſt claim to it, TH 

I add further alſo, that every ſcheme and explication of this ſacred doctrine amongſt 
the real, or modal trinitarians, which hath had any manner of claim to orthodoxy, 
does * the divine eſſence to have ſomething in it that is not univocal to our 


language. (445-2131 1 | WAS R 

Now if it be ſo, then who ſhall determine what differences and diſtinctions may be 
found in a nature or eſſence ſo infinitely ſuperior to all our thoughts, ſo much un- 
known, and ſo incomprehenſible? And, why may not the bleſſed God repreſent theſe 
diſtinctions in his own nature, in a way of perſonality, or as three diſtinct perſons, 
ſuppoſing that ſuch a repreſentation will eaſily lead the bulk of mankind into ſuch 


_ "conceptions of his oeconomical tranſactions with us, as are fit to engage them to a- 


dore, worſhip, truſt in, and love their Creator, their Redemer, and their Sanctifier? 
All theſe duties we may practiſe by the influence of ſcriptural revelation, without 
a philoſophical or univocal idea of what the great God is in his own ſublime, 


abſtruſe, ; 


Doctor William King. 
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a ſpirit : The moſt orthodox explainers are all forced to repreſent the diſ. I 
tinctions of perſons in the godhead, as ſomething for which there is no perfect 
parallel in created ſpirits, and are forced to recur to analogical ideas, and analogical 
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of faints and martyrs have 10 heaven with trium practice 

theſe duties, under the An humble faith, we col further philoſo- 


phical enquiries. 7 
It will be replied then, What has made the chriſtians of all ages ſo curious to pe- 


netrate further into theſe deep things of God, than was neceſſary for their own faith 


and practice in order to ſalyation ? | | 
| To anſwer this let it be obſerved, that there may be ſome advantages for the en- 
creaſe of chriſtian knowledge, for perſonal piery, and for the inſtruction of others 
derived from our purſuit of clear ideas in the great doctrines of the goſpe]. But to 
lay that conſideration aſide at preſent, there is another anſwer very obvious and eaſy, 
and it is this. The primitive chriſtians found perpetual objections againſt the doc- 
trines of their faith raiſed by the heathen writers; this conſtrained them to enter into 
a deeper enquiry ; and the violent oppoſition that was made to thoſe doctrines by the 
patrons of ſeveral errors in the firſt and following ages, ſet the chriſtians in every age 
at work to draw out the matters of their belief into various human forms ; and they 
did this in order to defend them againſt thoſe who attacked them in a variety 
of methods of human reaſoning and artifice. And particularly in the prefent 
controverſy, when the oppoſers/ in all ages have endeavoured to repreſent the 
doctrine of the trinity as utterly inconſiſtent both with reaſon and ſcripture, 
the believers of this doctrine have found it proper to ſearch out ſome way 
and manner in which it is poſſible this doctrine may be conceived without ſuch in- 
conſiſtency. 

For 1 part, I confeſs, that my faith, as a chriſtian, had contented itſelf with 
more general ideas of this doctrine, without enquiring, fo far at leaſt, into the modus 


ol it, had it not been for the various objections that are raiſed againſt the poſſibility 


of it in any form or modus whatſoever. And though I have now taken the freedom to 
declare, that I prefer the repreſentation which I have given in theſe diſcourſes above 
any other ſchemes of explication which I have ſeen, yet I am not ſo vain as to expect, 
that this hypotheſis will immediately relieve every difficulty that attends the ſacred doc- 
trine of the trinity. I am well aware of various exceptions that will be made, and [ 
have carefully conſidered ſome of the moſt important of them in papers that lie by 
me. I have alſo made experiment, how happily this ſcheme turniſhes out an anſwer 
to the chief exceptions of a conſiderable, but unknown writer, who has attacked my 
little diſcourſe of the * chriſtian doctrine of the trinity,“ in a “ ſober appeal to a 
turk or an indian,” Part of a reply to that book has been already made in the ſecond 


and third diſſertations printed laſt year. Several parts more are ready to follow this. 


But it was neceſſary to exhibit the ſcheme on which the ſolution of difficulties is found- 
ed, before I could pretend to ſolve the difficulties themſelves : And the print- 
ed ſheets have ſwelled to ſuch a bulk already, as renders it very inconvenient 
to crowd all my deſign into this volume. According to the acceptance that 
* _ meet within the world, I may be encouraged ſhortly to publiſh 

e reſt, | 

After all, I am free to declare, that I am not ſo fond of any particular hypotheſis, 
but I ſhall be ready to relinquiſh it for another, that will afford a better interpretation 


ol all the ſcriptures that relate to the bleſſed three, and a happier ſolution of all the 


objections that have been raiſed againſt this article. I ſhould rejoyce to ſee ſo clear 
Vol. VI, 4 N | and 
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and bright an explication of it ariſe in the chriſtian world, as ſhall overcome and 
ſcarter all the difficulties and darkneſſes that have hitherto hung about it, and ſhall 
ſet it in ſo divine and triumphant a light, as ſhall penetrate every foul, dif. 
: fuſe univerſal conviction, and demand a ready and unſhaken aſſent. But, per. 
haps, it is above the privilege of a mortal ſtate, to expect the accompliſh. 
ment of ſuch a wiſh. In the mean while, let us pay the - homage: of our 
underſtandings to the ſupreme incomprehenſible, by firmly believing what 
| God has plainly revealed, and wait for the favours of higher illumination in the re. 
gions of light and immortality, Amen. | J . 
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T cannot be of much importance for the reader to be informed who was the wrt- 
tet of theſe papers: Yet if it will be any fatisfattion, the author himſelf pre- 
ſumes to ſay, it is one who. has ſpent many of his life in diligent inquiries into 
the ſacred. dacttines of the goſpel, by a conſtant and laborious ſearch of the holy ſcrip- 
tures, nor is he aſhamed to with continual application to the God of all light and 
grace for the inſtruction of his holy Spirit that he might better underſtand the things 
diſcovered in his word. He alſo takes the freedom to ſay, theſe papers are the pro- 
duct of that part of life when his powers of mind and body were in full vigour. 

The author has ſometimes been ready to 3 that ſeveral of the queſtions here 
propoſed, may be very uſeful towards the further explaining ſome of thoſe parts of 
ſcripture which have been leſs ſtudied, eſpecially concerning God the Father, and the 
divine and human natures of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, whom to now, to truſt in, and to 
love, is eternal life : and he thinks he can ſafely appeal to God concerning the ho- 
neſty and ſincerity of his own endeavours, to give a faithful anſwer to all theſe en- 
quiries, according to the cleareſt light he could find in the holy ſcriptures. 

He has one favour to beg of his readers, and that is, that they would not ex- 
amine any of theſe papers by the mere dictates of their own reaſoning powers, for 
the ſubject is a mere matter of divine revelation; nor that they would take the ſenti- 
ments or ſchemes of elder or later writers, whether ſchoolmen or fathers, or divines 
of any party, for a perfect teſt of truth and orthodoxy in theſe ſacred ſubjects, 

Yet he 2 and delightfully confeſſes theſe following articles borrowed from the 
albangſian creed, via. We believe and confeſs the Lord Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, 
is both God and man; God of the ſame ſubſtance with the Father, and man of the 
ſubſtance of his mother, born into the world; perfect God and perfect man; of a 
reaſonable ſoul, and human fleſh ſubſiſting together : Equal to the Father, as touch- 
ing his godhead, and yet inferior to the Father, as touching his maghood : One, not 
by converſion of the godhead into the fleſh, but by taking of the manhood into God, 
lo as to become one perſonal agent, or one perſon : and as the reaſonable ſoul and 
fleſh is = man, ſo God and man are one Chrif, who ſuffered for our fal- 
vation, * 

Though I freely and chearfully acknowledge all this, yet I take no human writings 
for a teſt of the divinity or truth of my opinions ; And I could wiſh all my readers 
vould lay afide all other teachers, beſides the mere writers of the holy ſcriptures, in 
ſuch enquiries where the light of theſe divine truths will alſo ſhine brighteſt, which are 

rot to be known by the mere light of nature, but are intirely to be learned by the re- 
relation of God to his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and to his holy apoſtles. . * 
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And if this practice be ſincerely purſued, the author humbly hopes theſe paper, 
may find acceptance among the diligent and honeſt enquirers after truth, ſo far at leaſt 
as to have his unwilling miſtakes pitied and Pepper and his fincere endeavours ac. 

pred, to make known the ſcripture to his fellow-chriſtians in thoſe important ar- 
- ticles that relate to God the Father, and his Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, which are of 
ſo much importance toward our ſalvation. 

Yet finally to avoid all objections and dangers of miſtake, I think it may be pro 
per here to take notice, that there have been generally two ways h 01 — 2 

divines allowed to explain the filiation or ſonſhip of our Lord 7eſug Chrift, in his di- 
vine nature; the one is, the real and ſupernatural, which is granted to be utterly in. 
comprehenſible, relating chiefly to the natur̃e of the Father and the Son; the other is 
ſcriptural and oeconomical, relating chiefly to their characters or offices in our ſalva- 
tion, which is more eaſy to be underſtood : I muſt acknowledge I incline moſt to the 
ſecond, becauſe this allows the moſt perfect equality, everroneheſs or ſameneſs in the 
godhead, whether applied to the Father or the Son, and thus it maintains the true 

odhead itſelf to be underived and ſelf-exiſtent in both; and upon this ſuppoſition 1 
believe the ſecond of theſe writers have been always eſteemed perfectly ſound and or- 
thodox, as well as the firſt. i 
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Mat is the meaning of the name Son of God, as given 
to Chriſt in the new teſtament, where the belief of it is 
neceſſary to ſalvation ? 


INTRODUCTION. 


great article of the bleſſed trinity, to know the meaning of the name Son 
= of God, which is ſo often given to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in the new teſtament : 
r hereby we ſhall be better able to uriderſtand the chief import and deſign of thoſe 
paces of ſcripture, | 

But here I deſire my reader to obſerve, that I am not enquiring into the higheſt 
ad moſt ſublime ſenſe of which it is poſſible that our Lord himſelf might have the 
«2 When he uſed that word z but what is the ſenſe that Chrift, or the apoſtles and wri-- 


ters 


[: is of ſome importance in the doctrines of the goſpel, and eſpecially in the 
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ters of the new teſtament more directly deſigned 


and in what ſenſe the people 


ly that which he 40 


acquainted with, 


y chief buſineſs in this diſcourſe therefore is only to ſhew what is the true idea 
or meaning of the word Son of God, which our Saviour. or the facred writers 
deſigned to convey to their diſciples through all ages and nations by this name, and 
in which it is poſſible their hearers could underſtand them, or we who read the ſame 


words. 


And in order to find this ſenſe of it, let us con 
in the belief of Civil to be the Son of God is made the great requiſite in order to (al- 
vation, and a neceſſary ingredient of chriſtianity. For in theſe places of ſcripture, 
theſe two conſiderations will offer themſelves ; firſt, that the ſenſe of theſe words muſt 
be © plain, familiar, and eaſy to be underſtood; otherwiſe it could not be made a 
a neceſſary artiele, or a fundamental of the chriſtian faith. It muſt have allo, ſc- 
condly, © ſome apparent connexion with and influence into our ſalyation,” otherwiſe 
the belief of it would not have been made ſo grand a requiſite in order to be ſaved; 
for it is ſcarce to be imagined that the bleſſed God would appoint any mere arbitrary 
and unoperative ſpeculations to be the terms of our enjoying his favour. Now both 
theſe conſiderations will give us ſome aſſiſtance toward our finding out the true ſenſe 


of this title. 


I ̃ be texts of ſcripture, wherein a belief of Jeſus to be the Son of God ſeems to be 
made the great neceſſary term of our ſalvation, are ſuch as theſe. Fobn iii. 18. He 
that believeth not is condemned already, becauſe he hath not believed in the name of 

Jobn xx. 21. Thefe things are written, that je 

might believe that Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Son of God, and that believing ye might 

have life through his name.“ 1 John v. 13. * Theſe things have I written to you that 
believe on the name of the Son of God, that ye may know 1 have eternal life, 

and that ye may believe on the name of the Son of God.“ 17 . 

ever ſhall confeſs that Jeſus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him.” 1 Job» ii. 23: 

Whoſoever denieth the Son, the ſame hath not the Father.“ Ads viii. 37. 

ſaid to the eunuch, if thou believeſt with all thy heart, thou mayeſt be baptized; | 
anſwered and ſaid, I believe that Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God: and he baptized him. 
Now if believing or not believing Chriſt to be the Son of God has ſalvation and dam 
nation annexed to it by the ſacred writers, then ſurely it is of conſiderable importanc 
to know what this name means, that we may not include too little in it, and by lea 
ſe ourſclves to that anathema; nor include tog 


much in it, and ſo be tempted to lay our weaker neighbours under the like condem 


the only begotten Son of God.“ 


ing out ſome important part, 


to the jews, 


nation for want of ſufficient knowledge. 


hut bleſſed be God, ſince it is a name of ſuc . —_— 
this name preciſely to one ſingle, narrow, abſtruſe and difficult idea, but has — : 
it to ſeveral ideas in ſcripture, that ſo if we receive it in the moſt important * 


to convey to thoſe who heard then, 
ly could and did underſtand this name. 

It is evident from ſeveral expreſſions of Chriſt, that he well knew that his own 
words ſometimes carried in them a much nobler and ſublimer ſignification, than bare- 
or even to his. own diſciples at that 
time: As when he ſays to the jews, © Before Abrabam was, I am,” Jobn viii. ;3, 
And fo when he ſays to his diſciples, Jobn xiv. 10. I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me,” they could not know that glorious and ſublime relation of Chrif to 
the Father, and his intimate oneneſs with the Father, which he himſelf was perfect) 


ſider thoſe texts of ſcripture where- 


iv. 15. * Wholo- 


« And Pbilip 
and he 


ch importance, he has not confinet 5 


1 
. 


ect. I. Obe name Son of God, as given to Chriſt, FIR 
we may be ſecured from the — condemnation, though we ſhould not happen 
Jt 


to underſtand and receive it in all the ſublime ſenſes which may be applied to it. 

Let it be noted alſo, that perhaps the various imaginations and reaſonings of men 
may have affixed more ſenſes to this phraſe than ſcripture has ever done: Yet, in or- 
der to give this enquiry a fuller conſideration, we will ſurvey the ſeveral ſenſes which 
have been pupae ow it; and this-ſhall be the firſt argument which I ſhall uſe 
toward the proof of the true ſignification of this name in the new teſtament, 
that is, by way of a disjunctive ſyllogiſm, propoſing ſeveral and excluding ſome of 
them. l in 136! e Tae ng” 


N „„ 41 Bd 
The firſt argument toward the proof of the ſenſe of this name, Son of God. 


HIS name, Son of God, hath been ſuppoſed to be given to our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt upon ſome or all of theſe five accounts. 1. Becauſe of an eternal and 
unconceivable generation by the perſon of the Father in the ſameneis of the divine eſ- 
ſence. 2. Becauſe of the glorious derivation of his human ſoul from God before the 
creation of this world. 3. Becauſe of his incarnation or coming into this world by 
an extraordinary conception, and birth of a virgin without an earthly father, by the 
immediate operation of God. 4. Becauſe of his reſurrection from the dead, and 
high exaltation. g. In order to point out that glorious perſon who had in general 
lome ſublime and ſingular relation to God, and who alſo was to ſuſtain the character 
and office of the Maſiab, the Saviour of the world. | » | 
|. The firſt of theſe ſenſes is patronized by many writers, viz. ** That an eternal 
unconceivable generation of the perſon of the Son by the perſon of the Father in the 
lameneſs of the divine effence, conſubſtantial, coequal and coeternal with the Father,” 
is included in the name sox or cop. — | 
But J am perſuaded this can never be the ſenſe of this name in thoſe ſeveral texts 
before cited: They can never ſignify, that it is neceſſary to ſalvation to believe 
Chr} to be the ** eternal Son of God as a diſtinct perſon in the ſame divine eſ- 


ye ſence, proceeding from the Father by ſuch an eternal and incomprehenſible genera- 
ht ton.“ For, | | 3 . | 
_ i, If this be ever ſo true, yet it is confeſſed to be unconceivable. Now, if it be ſo 
ues 


very unconceivable, ſo myſterious and ſublime a doctrine, then I do not think the 
gracious God would put ſuch a difficult teſt upon the faich of young diſciples, poor 


lliterate men and women, in the very beginning of the goſpel, and exclude them 
from heaven for not believing it. | | 

2, Nor indeed is this eternal generation and conſubſtantial ſonſhip clearly enough 
revealed in ſcripture for us to make it a fundamental article in any age, and to damn 
a who do not receive it. I cannot fee evidence enough in the word of God to make 
the lalvation. of all mankind, the poor and the ignorant, the labouring men and the 
Cldr en, even in ſuch a day of knowledge as this is, to depend on ſuch a doctrine, 
nuch the moſt learned and pious chriſtians in all-ages have confeſſed to be attended 
"iti ſo many difficulties, which, after the labour and ſtudy of near 1400 years, is ſo 
Uconceivable in itſelf, and was at firſt ſo obſcurely revealed; much leſs can l ſup- 
Pole this notion of the Son of God could be made a neceſſary and fundamental ar- 
= in thoſe dawnings of the goſpel-day. Beſides, 
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. There have been ſome very pious and learned men in ſeveral ages! who bart 
acknowledged Cs true godhead, and yet have ſuppoſed that the fonſhip of Ci 
referred rather to his human nature, or to his office of Mefiab, than to ſuch an eter. 
nal generation and conſubſtantial ſonſhip : And chere are fome in our age who 
have given ſufficient proofs of their good learning and ſincere piety, who heari)y 
believe the eternal godhead of -Chyyf, and yet doubt or diſbeljeve-this eternal geners- 
tion _ derivation of his perſon, as God, and I will never pronounce an ahathema 
upon them. "AS | | W ee e | 

 ObjeRtion I. But ſome will ſay, * If the name Son of God doth not ſignify eternal 
generation by the Father in the ſameneſs of the divine eſſence or ſubſtance, yet ſure. 
ly it muſt at leaſt import Chri/?'s true and eternal godhead.” - . 

Anſwer I. This name ſon and ſons of God is often uſed in the bible, and applied 
variouſly to men and to angels as well as to Chriſt : but it is never uſed in any one 
place to ſignify true and eternal godhead that I can find, unleſs it be in thoſe ve 
Places which are at preſent under debate. And therefore when Chrift is called emi- 
nently and abſolutely the Son of God, the meaning of it does not neceſſarily riſe higher 
than that he is the moſt eminent of all other beings, men or angels, that are called 
fons of God, without a certain determination whether he be true God, or no, by the 
mere uſe of that name. E ae 

Anſwer II. This name Son of God cannot neeeſſurily ſignify his true godhead any 
otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing it primarily to ſignify his ntial fonſhip, or that he 
is a Son of the ſame nature and eſſence with the Father, even as a Son among men 
has the ſame ſpecifical eſſence with his Father, and then conſequentially that the Son 
of God is true God, becauſe his Father is ſo. Now, we have before proved, that 
this name cannot neceſſarily ſignify his coeſſential or conſubſtantial ſonſhip, and there- 
fore it cannot neceflarily ſignify his true godhead. | | 

Anſwer III. It is evident from ſome parts of the eonduct of Peter and other diſ- 
ciples during the life of Chriſt on earth, that they did not heartily believe they had the 
true and eternal God among them, and that their maſter was the true and eternal 
God, as when they rebuked him, when they queſtioned his knowledge in ſome things, 
when they wondered, and were fo aſtoniſhed at his working miracles, &c. as I ſhall 
ſhew hereafter : Yer it is plain that they then believed him to be the Son of God; for 
this was made neceſſary to their ſalvation in that day, and they profeſſed this belief 
roundly, that he was the Son of God. Therefore this name does not certainly de- 
clare his divine nature. * ; oy f 

Objection II. It will be ſaid then, how comes it to paſs, that when the high prieſt 
aſked our Saviour, Art thou the Chrift, the Son of the bleſſed ? And Jeſus anſwered, 
I am,” Mark xiv. 61, 62, in verſe 64. he charges our Saviour with-blaſphemy, if his 
calling himſelf the Son of God did not imply his true godhead *: 

| Anſwer. It is evident that the deſign of the wicked jews was to fix the higheſt and 
moſt criminal charge they could againſt him : But there was-no ſuMciene-foundation 
for this charge, which our Saviour in. another place fully proves, Jobn x. 33, 34. 
as | have ſhewn elſewhere, in what follows. Thus it appears, thatthough it be fully 
agreed that Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, has true godhead rage to him, ber 
cauſe divine names and titles are given him, yet this name Son of does not 5 3 
pany and certainly diſcover or imply it. Thus much for the firſt ſuppoſed ſenſe o 
is name. WOIEE | Slat: 
II. Some may ſuppoſe the name Son of God relates to his human ſoul, a" 


Ggnifies the glorious peculiar derivation. of it from God the Father before 10 
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creation of che world, and that in this ſenſe he is, called the firſt-born of every 
creatures and the beginning of the creation of God, Cal. i. 15. and Rov. iii, 14. 
Anſwer, Thoogh I am very much inelined to believe that Chi is in this ſenſe the 
Son of God, and that his human foul had ſuch a glorious derivation from the Fa- 
cher before the creation of the world, and that he is the fir{t-born of every creature and 
che begioning af the creation of God. as in Col. i i. 15. and that his human foul had as 
noble a pre-eminence above other ſouks in it's origin, as his human body had a 
eminence above other bodies; that ſo ia all chings he might have the pre- eminence, 
Col. i. 18. Let I cannot chiok this preciſe idea is the very thing deſigned in thoſe 
texts of ſcripture, hereis our ſalvation is made to depend on the belief of Chriſt be- 


ing the Son of God; for, 

Though the Paul and Jobs, and perhaps the reſt of them, arrived at 

ti complete idea of his glotious pre- exiſtent human ſoul in due time, yer it doth 

23 that the es had all attained ſuch an idea ſo ſoon as they be- 

hag he was the Son of Cod, in a ſufficient manner for their attaining the fa- 
etrof God ab a ſtate of ſabration®. 

2. There have been thouſands of chriſtians int Everal ages of the church, who have 

been ſaved, and yet have not entertained this opinion concerning the foul of 
that it had à being before the wotld was created and that it was the firſt- born of all 
the creatures of God 3, and therefore this ett de the ſenſe of chat vie in dt 
texts. 
III. | faq thevefors; in the third place, that this title, Son of Gol. is given to 
Cbriſt, ſometimes upon account of his incarnation' and miraculous birth. Lake i. 31, 
32. Thou ſhalt bring forth a Son, and-thale call his name Jeſus: he ſhall be great, 
and ſhall be called the 8 Son of the higheſt,” Verſe 35. © The holy Ghoſt ſhall come 
upon. thee, and the power of the higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee ; therefore alſo thar 
holy thi that ſhall be born af thee ſhall be called THz SO or cop; 

Though God be the Father of all men by creation, and the Facher of all the f 
by a new creation or regeneration, yet in a more eſpecial manner he is the Father of 
the bleſſed Jeſus; becauſe his body was ſo formed or begotten by him, in ſo peculiar 
a manner, as no other man ever was. 

But this cannot be the chief meaning of the name Son of God in the texts before ci- 
ted: For ſurely the belief that the man Chrift Jeſus was begotten of God and born of 
a virgin without an earthly father, was not made the term of ſalvation any where 
that we can find in the new teſtament. It is not this ſort of ſonſhip that Chrift and 
the apoſtles lay ſo great a ſtreſs on, nor make the matter of their ſermons, and the 
labour of their arguments, to convince the world of it in order to their ſalvation. 
This circumſtancę of his extraordinary birth, doth not ſeem to have any ſuch 
ſpecial connexion with the redemption and ſalvation of wen, as te have it made 
the Ts 1 very — — dene vas to 
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Doubtleſs many a poor creature might become à ttue believer in Chriſ when be 
was upon earth, by the ſight of his miracles, and hearing his doctrine, without the 
knowledge of this particular circumſtance of his incarnation or birth; and doubtleg 
many a one was converted by the apoſtles without any notice of this part of the 
hiſtory of Chrift ; for we ſcarce find ſo much as the mention of it in their preach. 
ing or writings. This therefore cannot be the meaning of this name, in thoſe ſcrip- 
tures. Pt. 3h fs ; Ts 12110 WORST 2030S 
IV. Ia the fourth place, Cbriſt may be ſometimes called the Son of God, becauſe 

of his re ſurrection from the dead, and his exaltation to univerſal dominion, by the 
peculiar favour and power of God. In this ſenſe Chriſt is ſaid to be begotten of God 
when he is raiſed from the dead, Alis xiii. 32, 33. And. we declare unto you glad 
tidings, how that the promife which was made unto the fathers, God hath fulfiled 
the ſame unto their children, in that he hath raiſed up Fe/us again; as it is alſo wrir- 
ten in the ſecond Fſalm, thou art my Son, this day have I begotren thee.” And it is 
upon this account that he is called the firſt-begotten of the:dead;* Rev. i. 5. and the 
ficſt-born from the dead, Col. i. 18. though the greek word is in both places the ſame, 
Viz. Teu]iror@- ix T6 vergan, becauſe he was raiſed immediately by God himſelf from 
the earth into eternal life. wor rss wy | 

_ His exaltation to the kingdom as heir of all things, is ſuppoſed to be a farther 
ground of this title. Heb, i. 2. ** His Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things,” 
| Pfal. Ixxxix. 27. I will make him my firſt-born, higher than the kings of the 
earth.“ And divines are ready to think, it is in this ſenſe he is called the firſt- 
born of every creature, Col. i. 15. becauſe he is heir and Lord of all the creation. And 
ſome join his exaltation together with his reſurrection in that prophecy, P/al. ii. 7. 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee; becauſe it is the chief ſenſe 
in which the words of the ſecond or of the eighty ninth Palm, nom cited, could lite- 
rally be applied to David in the day of his being raiſed from the earth and obſcurity, 
unto a throne: Now David in this his exaltation to the kingdom of 1/rae! was a type 
of Cbriſ, and was ſaid to be the Son of God begotten that day, as a proper type and 
Ggure of our bleſſed Saviour. | en 2M 

But whatever may be the prophetical ſenſe of thoſe words of the pſalmiſt, it is cer- 
tain that the name Son of God cannot directly and chiefly ſignify his reſurrection and 
future exaltation in all thoſe places of the goſpels, where the belief of it is made the 

term of ſalvation. i 903 Sk ait Ketten + 1 8 

1. Becauſe he is very often ealled the Son of God, long before his death, refur- 
rection, and exaltation, to deſcribe the perſon who was to be thus raiſed and exalted. 

He is called by the apoſtle Jobu, the only begotten of the Father, who lay in the bo- 
ſom of the Father, Jobs j. 14, 18. and Paul calls him God's own Son, who was 
delivered up to death for us, Rom. viii. 32. as a name that belonged to him long be- 
fore his death, or indeed before his birth into this world : For when he was firſt ſent 
into the world he was then the Son of God, John iii. 16, 17. and xi. 27. and as ſuck 
he was appointed the heir of all things, Heb. i. 2. : 

2. This title the Son of God in thoſe texts of the goſpel does not depend upon his 
reſurrection and exaltation, becauſe the jews were required to believe him to be the 

Son of Ged long before his death and reſurrection. Nor did Cbriſt himſelf in plain 
language openly and publicly preach his on death and reſurrection to the multitudes. 
Therefore-the belief dt Chf to be the Son of God in this ſenſe, of the words. cauid 
rot in his ne- time be made neceſſary to ſal vation. % Ang 
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3. And let it be noted further, that at this time even the apoſtles themſelves, who 
were true believers in the Son of God did not know that he was'to die and to riſe 
again, for Peter began to.rebuke him, when he ſpoke of his own dying, Mark viii. 32. 
« And they knew not what riſing from the dead ſhould mean.“ Mark ix. 10. yet 
they all believed him to be the Son of Gd. | 
4. I might add, that it is abundantly evident from ſcripture that he was the Son 
of God, before he died or roſe again, becauſe he was only proclaimed or declared to 
be his Son by his reſurrection and exaltation : The apoſtle Paul explains it thus, Rom. 
i. 4. „He was declared to be the Son of God with power, by his reſurrection from 
the dead.” | | | 
Nor is it any wonder that Chriſt in ſome ſcriptures ſhould be repreſented as born or 
begotten of God at his reſurrection, ſince it is the way of the ſacred writers ſome- 
times to repreſent a thing to be tranſacted or done in that day when it is publiſhed 
or proclaimed z and upon this account Chriſt may be ſaid to be born or to be be- 
gotten, or to be made the firſt born of God, in the day of his reſurrection 
and exaltation, becauſe he was then proclaimed and publiſhed to be the Son of 
God; even as a king may be ſaid to be made that day when he is proclaimed or 
crowned. | 
V. The laſt ſenſe in which Cbriſt is called the Son of God, is to ſignify that “ glo- 
tous perſon -who was appointed to be the Maſiab, the anointed Saviour who was 
derived from God, and did bear ſome very near and extraordinary relation to God 
above all other perſons; and therefore he is called his Son, his own Son, his only 
begotten Son, ol beloved Son.” And fince the ſeveral other ſenſes cannot be 
| admitted to be the preciſe idea and common meaning of the name Son of God 
inthe new teſtament, I take this to be the true idea of it, as it is generally uſed in the 
new teſtament, and eſpecially in thoſe ſcriptures where the belief or profeſſion of it is 
made neceſſary in order to the ſalvation of men in the writings of the apoſtles. 
t includes ſome ſpecial and glorious relation to God; but whether that relation be- 
longs to his fleſh, or his human ſoul, or his divine nature, or to all theſe, is not ſo di- 
rectly determined in thoſe texts, becauſe the chief deſign of them is but to point out 
the perſon and character of the Mefiah. 
Now let us conſider the reaſons to prove this to be the true ſenſe of the 
name, Þ 
That the name Son of God doth originally reſpe& the glory and excellency of his 
perſon, and his near relation and reſemblance to God, appears from the ule of the 
word Son and Son of God in other places of ſcripture. - | | 
Son or daughter or child in the bebrew tongue implies eminently two things. 1. It 
totes ſome derivation of one thing from another. Men are frequently called ſons 
d men, J/ractites are called the ſons or children of 17ae/. So ſparks are called 
1 lons of the burning coal, Job. v. 7. to ſignify the derivation of one from the 
er. | | 2 Ut 
2. It is alſo an idiom of the hebrew language, and a peculiar way of ſpeaking much 
n ue among the jews, to call one perſon the fon of any other thing or perſon whoſe 
quality and likeneſs he bears. So wicked men are called the ſons of Belial, or wicked- 
i, 2 Sam, xxiii, 6. So young men that were inſtructed and prepared for the gift 
u þ:07hecy are called the ſons of the prophets, | 2 Kings ii. 3, 5, 7. Proud men are 
ec che children of pride, Job xli. 34. Child of the devil, ſignifies a very wicked 
den, one a-kin to the devil in malice and ſubtilty, &c. 47s xiu, 10. So the ons 
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{ons of Cod ſinifies perſons who in a peculiar manner were derived from God, and 
had forthe reſemblance of kim. | TRAN | | | 
Adam was called che on of God, Lulr iii. 38. becauſe he was formed in the inuge 
of Gad, and in an immediate manner derived his being from God without hum 
generation. N | : | 
Angels are called ſons of God, Job i. 6. and ii. 1. and xxxviii. 7, becauſe they 
are glorious. and excellent beings, with ſpiritual powers and perſections, in ſome 
meaſure like to God, and were the chief rank of his creatures, and not de- 
rived from each other by ſucceſſive generations, but all created immediately by 
God himſelf. . ; | 
Saicis are called ſons of God in Jabn i; 12. and many other places, both becauſe 
' they are like God, or created a- new after his image in knowledge, righteouſnel and 
Holineſs, Col. iii. 10. £pb; iv: 24+ and becauſe they are ſaid to be new created, or 
begotten and born of God, John i. 13. and 1 Jobn v. 1. 
iftrates are called gods, and ſons of the moſt high, P/al. Iæxxii. 6. partly 
to denote that they are raiſed by God ta that dignity; ſo David in the letter 
and type was the ſon of God, Pal. ii. 7. and was made God's firſt-born, Pal. 
Ixxxix. 26, 27. as a type of Chriſt ; and partly alſo to denote that in their authority 
And majeſty they reſemble God the ſupreme magiſtrate and ruler. 
The Son of God who was with the three children in the fiery furnace, Dan. iii. 25. 
is ſo called, to ſignify a glorious and excellent being, that had ſomething divine or 
od-like in him; for this 4s the expreſſion of Nebuchadnezzar, who is not ſuppoſed to 
know any thing of Cbriſ or the Mſſiab. 
No it is evident that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the Son- of God, in a ſenſe ſuperior 
to men and angels, for he is called God's own Son, Rom. viii. 32. his only begot- 
ten Son, John i. 14, 18. and his firſt-born, the image of the inviſible God, the 
firſt-born of every creature, &c, Col. i. 15, 16. The brightneſs of his Father's 
glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon, made ſo much better than angels, and has 
obtained a more excellent name than they,” Heb. i. 4. For in all things he muſt 
have the pre-eminence,” Col. i. 18. Theſe ſcriptural expreſſions plainly imply both 
derivation and reſemblance. 9 43 | 
Yet here I aſk leave to inſert one caution, and that is, though it is ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt from the new teſtament, and eſpecially from Heb. i. that Chriſt is the Son of 
God in a ſenſe far ſuperior to angels, yet I am in doubt whether the diſciples at 
firſt could have ſuch an idea of his ſuperioricy to all angels: Perhaps their idea of the 
Son of God aroſe no higher at firſt than to ſuppoſe him ſuperior to all their prophets 
and; kings, who were called ſons of God, though afterwards it grew up to an idea 
ſuperior to all the angels of God. my | 
But let us raiſe this idea of the name as high as we can ſuppoſe any of the diſciple 
had attained before the death of Chriſt, or as high as could be requiſite in order to fal. 
vation in that day, and I think it muſt be granted chat this name Son of God, fo ri 
as it denotes the nature of Chriſt diſtinct from his offices, can neceſſarily be conſtruc 
to tiſe no higher than to denote ſome peculiar and glorious likeneſs to God, long 
mare near and excellent relation to God the Father, or ſome ſpecial derivation iro 
him, ſome divine character more eminent than belongs to men or angels when they anf 
called the ſons of God, without any preciſe determination wherein this peculiar rc|4iſ 
tion to God conſiſted, wy” 2 
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This glory and excelleney of the perſon of Chrif, which is originally denoted by 
the name Son of God, is part of his qualification for the office of the Maſſab, part 
of the 2 of his office, and what made him a proper perſon to undertake, 
ſtain and It. ; 

2 this excellency of his perſon, this likeneſs and nearneſs to God, is not the 
complete ſenſe and meaning of the word Son of God in thoſe forecited texts of the 
goſpel; but it includes alſo a deſignation to his office, viz. that glorious perſon of 
extraordinary nearneſs and likeneſs to God, who was ordained to be the Saviour of 
men: And though the name Son of God ſignifies and includes both theſe, yet ſome- 
times the ſcripture in uſing this name ſeems to have a more ſpecial regard to the ex- 
cellency of his on, and ſometimes to his office, and perhaps for this reaſon, 
that a belief of his ſonſhip in one of thoſe ſenſes, but eſpecially the latter, in that 
day might be a ſufficient ground for the faith and hope of ſinners. 

1, It may ſeem to have ſome ſpecial regard to the excellency of his perſon, where 
it is joined by way of expoſition to the word Meſſab or Chrift, as a further deſcrip- 
t the perſon who ſuſtained that office; as in theſe ſcriptures, viz. Matt. xxvi. 

3. the high-prieſt adjured Jeſus to a confeſſion, and ſaid, Tell us whether thou 

be the Chrift, the Son of God? Moatth, xvi, 16. ** Peter anſwered and faid, 
Thou art Chriſt, or Meſſiah, the Son of the living God,” Jobn xi. 27. Martha 
confeſſed, Lord, I believe that thou art the Chrift, the Son of God.“ Which ex- 
preſſions mean thus much, thou art the Chrift or Mfaſtab, that glorious perſon of pe- 
culiar relation to God who was ordained to this office. | 
It ſeems alſo to ſignify more ſpecially the excellency of his perfon in thofe ſcrip- 
tures where he is called God's own Son, God's only ſon, God's only begotten Son, his 
beloved Son, his firſt - born, &c. becauſe theſe are words of relation and peculiar in- 
dearment, and we cannot well ſay the only-begotten? Meſiab, the firft-born Meffiah. 
2, Yet there are many other places wherein the name Son of God ſeems to have 
a more ſpecial regard to his office as the appointed Saviour, though it is incluſive 
alſo of the pecuhar excel of his perſon, which makes him fit for his office. 
Joby x. 37. Do you ſay of him whom the Father hath ſanctified and ſent, thou 
blaſphemeſt, becauſe I ſaid I am the Son of God? His being thus ſanctified and 
ſent by the Father is ſufficient to give this name. 
This is evident alſo where the word Chrift or Metab is not joined with it, and yet 
the deſign of the expreſſion ſeems to be entirely the ſame as if the word Chrift or 
Meſiab had been uſed there; as Jobn i. 34. John the baptiſt ſaw and bare witneſs 
that this is the Son of God,” that is, this is the great promiſed Saviour, So verſe 49. 
* Nathanael ſaid, Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art the king of Jrael,“ that 
is, thou art the Meffiah, the king. So Jobn ix. 35. Jeſus aſked the blind man who 
was healed, ** Doſt thou believe on the Son of Cod?“ that is, doſt thou believe 
en the Meſſiah, the appointed Saviour? For as ſuch he was the proper object of be- 
lief, So 1 Joby iv. 19. Whoſo ſhall confeſs that Jeſus is the Son of God, God 
dwelleth-in him, and he in God,“ that is, he that confeſſes him to be the glorious: 
appointed Moſſiab, and receives him as ſuch, he dwelleth in or with God. The ſame 
is the ſenſe of that word, 1 Jobs v. 3. Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jeſus is the Son of God,“ that is, the Maſiab. And verſe 
20, “ We know the Son of God is come;“ that is, the glorious perſon who was- 
erdained to be the Maſſab is come into the world. 
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656 O the name Son f Cod, as given to Chtiſt. Quel. 
As in theſe places where the word Chriſt or Maſiab is not mentioned, Son of (1 
0 0 more directly the Maſiab or appointed Saviour, ſo there are other pls 
wherein the word Cbriſt is joined with it, where Son of God hath the ſame figrii. 
cation, and intends chiefly the office of the Meſſiah or Saviour z becauſe in thoy 
texts the word Chriſt doth not properly ſignify a character or office, but the proper 
name ar ſurname of the man Jeſus, who was generally ſo called after his reſurrec. 
tion“. The eunuch's confeſſion muſt have this ſenſe, As viii. 37. I believe thu 
Jeſus Chriſt is the Son of God.“ that is, this man named Jeſus Chrift is the pro 
miſed and appointed Saviour. be | F 
And in this ſame ſenſe did St. Paul preach Chriſt in the ſynagogues, that hes 
the Son of God,” As ix. 20. that is, that the man Jeſus Chriſt is the promiſed 7 
Saviour. For the grand queſtion of that day was not whether Jeſus were eternally apf 
begotten of the Father, nor whether he was the true and eternal God himſelf, nor 7 
whether he were formed in an extraordinary and miraculous manner as to his ſoul 
or his body, but whether he was the promiſed Meſſiah and Saviour of the world? 
And if we conſult the writings of the new teſtament, eſpecially the goſpel and 
epiſtles of St. John, we ſhall find the name Son of God, and the name Cl, 
which in Bebrew is Meſſich, uſed very promiſcuouſly for one another, and ſome- 
times with-a deſign to explain each other, and both to denote the great — 


redeemer, the Saviour of the world. This will appear, if we read the ollowing tog 
verſes, John xi. 27. Martha confeſſes, I believe that thou art the Chriſt, the Son Go 
of God, which ſhould come into the world.” 1 Jabs iv. 14, 13. And we have ſon 
| ſeen and do teſtify, that the Father ſent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. | 
Whoſoever ſhall confeſs that Feſus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he | 
in God.“ 1 Jobn v. 1. Whoſoever believeth that Feſus is the Chriſt, is bon of giy 
God.” And a little after, He that is born of God overcometh the world.” And | 
then, Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jeſus is wa 
the Son of God?” 1 Jobn ii. 22. Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jeſus | 
is the Chriſt ? He is anti - chriſt that denieth the Father and the Son. Whoſcever Go 
denieth the Son, the ſame hath not the Father.” And that awful text, Joby viii. 24. Wa 
is certainly to be interpreted the ſame way, If ye believe not that I am RE, ye 
ſhall die in your ſins;“ that is, as Chrift himſelf explains it in the next verſe, that 
1 am © the ſame that I ſaid unto you from the beginning ;” that is, the Chrif, the wh 
Meſſiah, the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. Nor is the abſence of the lite 
word HE in the greek any bar to this interpretation, for the expreſſion is the ſame, ſee 
Jobn iv. 29. 1% «ys, and John ix. 37. ih ic, where we are ſure that Chri/f bir 


means that he is the Meſiab. : 
It is well known that the jet generally, and very juſtly, believed the perſon who 
was to be their Maſiab and Saviour was to bear ſome very extraordinary relation to 
God, and to be his Son in a ſublime and uncommon way and manner, though 
what particular ſort of ſonſhip it was, they could have but very dark and confuſed 
ideas; yet they uſed the word Son of God emphatically to denote this glorious per- 
fon: And the common purpoſe for which they uſed it, was to leni this great 
promiſed deliverer. | . 
it: | 0 


* This is a common thing in our nation and language, where the ſurname of a man and of his family WW 
is Smith, Taylor, Clark, Dyer, Steward, &c. being drawn originally from the trade, office or employment 
which perhaps the firſt of the family enjoyetl or practiſed. ; B | | 
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Sect. II. Of the name Son of God, as given to Chriſt, 657 
No it, is very eaſy to account for this, viz. that the Son of God, which origi- 
nally ſignifies a glorious perſon near akin to God, might in common uſe come to 
ſignify his office, or the appointed king and Saviour of his people, juſt as the name 
Cæſar was originally the ſurname of a family, but afterwards came to ſignify an 
office, and to denote the emperor : and perhaps the ſame might be ſaid of the name 
Abimelech-king of Philiſtia, or Pharaoh king of Egypt. So the word Iſrael at firſt 
was a name given to Jacob, thence it was derived to ſignify all the jetoiſb family or 
nation, and afterwards it came to ſignify the character of that family, viz. the 

church of God; and ſo it is uſed in Gal. vi. 16. Peace be on the Iſrael of God.” 
Thus I have gone over the ſeveral ſenſes of the name Son of God, and there is 
the greateſt ar” to believe that it moſt uſually and directly ſignifies that perſon 


who has in general ſome peculiar and ſublime relation and likeneſs to God, and is 
appointed to be the Maſſiab or Saviour of men. 


r N-- | 
Other arguments to confirm this ſenſe of the name Sox or Gop. 


HE next argument I ſhall produce for this ſenſe of the name, is this: It is 
T molt reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Son of God ſignifies the office of the Maſſiab, 
together with a connotation of his peculiar relation to God, or his being born of 
God in ſome eminent and tranſcendent manner, becauſe the other name of Chri/# 
ſon of man ſignifies the ſame office of the Mzſiab, together with a connotation of 
his being born of mankind, or his relation to man in ſome way of eminence. | 


That the name ſon of man may properly denote the Meſſiah, there are ſome hints 
given in the old teſtament, I will mention four places. 


I. The very firſt promiſe of the Meſſiah calls him the . ſeed of the woman, who 
was appointed to break the head of the ſerpent,” Gen. iii. 15. that is, one derived 
from mankind, or a ſon of man; which is interpreted, 1 Jabn iii, 8. The Son of 
God was manifeſted that he might deſtroy the works of the devil.” The Miah 
was to be the Son of God and the ſon of man, to undertake this glorious ſervice. 

II. See P/alm viii. 4. What is man that thou art mindful of him? or the ſon 
of man that thou viſiteſt him? Thou madeſt him a little lower than the angels, &c.“ 
which is interpreted concerning Jeſus the promiſed Maſſiab, Heb. ii. 9. and fo the 
literal and typical ſenſe of the pſalmiſt is this: What is the firſt Adam, with all his 
ſeed, that thou art mindful of him? Or what is the ſecond Adam that thou viſiteſt 


bim? &c. ſince he is made a little lower than the angels by his coming into the fleſh, 
and becoming a ſecond Adam. | 


III. Read Pſalm lxxx. 17. Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, 
upon the ſon of man whom thou madeſt ſtrong for thyſclt.” Whether this refers 
to the hard work of atonement, which the hand of God would lay upon him, or 
whether it means the hand of God ſhall be with him, to ſupport and eſtabliſh him in 
his kingdom, may be doubted :. Yet it is gen-rally agreed, that the perſon here de- 
igned, is the promiſed Meſiab, that holy, that mighty one, upon whom God de- 
volved the care of our ſalvation, Pſalm Ixxxix. 19. when he ſays, I have laid 
help upon one that is mighty} 1 have exalted one choſen out of the people; that 
1s one who is to be eminently the ſon of man, choſen out of mankind. - 

IV. Look into Dan. vii. 13. I ſaw in the night viſions, and behold one like 
the ſon of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the ancient of days,. 
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and there was given to him dominion and glory, and a kingdom, c“ which t. Sec 
pre in prophecy, Chriſt's aſcenſion to heaven in the clouds, and his receiving the for 
ingdom from the hands of the Father. By 1 GY 
I grant that in ſome of theſe ancient texts, the deſign of ſcripture is to repre. it v 
ſent this, that the promiſed Maſiab was to have the nature, form and faſhion of : in 
man, but till his character as Aaeſiab is alſo included or declared in the ſame tex; as t 
And this is particularly remarkable in this verſe of Daniel, which, as doctor Syte for 
has abundantly ſhewn in his Eſſay on the truth of the chriſtian religion,“ is a. l 
ways ſuppoſed to be in view whereſoever this title is given to Chriſt in the new teſ. 1 
tament. | 0 
This is the name indeed, whereby Chriſt moſt frequently ſpeaks of himfelf in the ord 
new teſtament, and, as ſome have remarked, that as the facred writers generally hay 
call him the Son of God to expreſs his ſublime relation to the Father, fo he gene- | 
wt calls himſelf the ſon of man, to ſignify his condeſcending relation to man- " 
ind. „ mu 
It may be ſaid concerning this name ſon of man as is ſaid before concerning the ſaid 
name Son of God, viz. As there are ſome few places where the Son of God, chief ag 
denotes his ſublime relation to God diſtin& from his office; ſo there may be a place the! 
or two where the ſon of man chiefly fignifies Cbriſt's relation to human nature, and fab 
his derivation from mankind, diſtin& from his office. Yet as the moſt general [ 
ſenſe of the word Son of God is to denote that eminent that peculiar Son of God that 
who was to be the Mgftah, or Saviour; ſo the moſt general ſenſe of the word ſon of con 
man is to denote that eminent and peculiar ſon of man who was the ſeed of the wo- the 
man, and was appointed to that office of a Saviour. prol 
_- Firſt, I ſhall mention one text, for I can think of but one in the new teſtament, with 
where the ſon of man may be ſuppoſed chiefly or only to ſignify Chrift's relation to den 
mankind, without including his office or referring to it. | ve 
| Matth. xvi. 13. Whom do men ſay that I, the fon of man, am?” that is, C 
Whom do men ſay that I Fe/ſus am, who appear in the common form of mankind? nam 
and verſe 16. Peter gave his opinion, . Thou art Chriſ the Son of che living God ;” trul 
that is, Thou art the Męſiab, who haſt a ſublime and glorious relation to God, who and 
art by way of eminence God's own Son. 11511 | 1 
Yet even this text may be alſo explained ſo as to include the Męſiabſpip, or the 21 
office of Chriſt thus, Whom do men ſay that 1 am? "What do men think con- ing 
cerning ne, who am indeed the great fon of man, the Mqſſab who was to come men 
What do they think of my perſon, who am the Maſiab by office ? w_ 
But in the next place let it be obſerved, that there are a multitude of ſcriptures not 
wherein this word is plainly and certainly uſed to ſignify that eminent ſon of man, rent 
who is the promiſed Aaſſiab. I ſhall mention only theſe four, wherein it is evident mir 
that the ſcripture hath chief reſpect to his office; and where the mere fignification al, 
of his human nature cannot anſwer the end and deſign'of the text. ; 1 
I. Mark ix. 12. Elias verily cometh firſt and reſtoreth 3 c. And It * 
is written of the ſon of man, that he muſt ſuffer many things, and be ſet at nought; "ang 
which refers to the prophecies of Jaiab, David and Daniel concerning the Meſſiah, 1 
Ha. liii. Dan. ix. and Fſal. xxii. | n _ 
II. Lake xvii. 22. „ The days will come, when ye Hall defire to ſee one of the ten 
days of the ſon of man, and ye ſhall not ſee it; and they ſhall fay to you, See here, 0 [ 
or {ze there; Go not after them, nor follow them.“ Which is parallel to Matth. wn 


xxiv, 23. If any man ſhall ſay to you, Lo here is Chr, or there, believe it n BY 


* 


ect. II. Off the name Sin of God, as given to Chriſt, 659 
{or there ſhall ariſe falſe Chry2s, &c. Then it follows both in Lale and Matthew, 
« As the lightening cometh, &c, fo ſhall the coming of the ſon of man be; and as 
it was in the days of Noah, and, Lyke adds alſo, in the days of Lot, thus ſhall it be 
in the day” when the ſon of man is revealed: that is, when Jeſus ſhall appear 
as the Maſtab for the converſion of the gentiles, or for the deſtruction of the jews, or 
for the final judgment of the world. = 

III. Jab v. 26, 27. “ As the Father hath life in himſelf, ſo hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himſelf, and hath given him authority to execute judgment 
alſo, becauſe he is the fon of man: that is, becauſe he is the Meffiab;, therefore, in 
order to ſuſtain and fulfil the character of Maſiab, it was neceſſary that he ſhould” 
have power to give life to the dead, and to execute judgment on the world. ä 

IV. Jabn xii. 34. The people anſwered him, We have heard out of the law, 
that Chriſt, or the Maſtab, abideth for ever: and how ſayeſt thou, The ſon of man 
muſt be lifted up? Who is this ſon of man? Ir is as much as if the people had 
fad, We know of no ſon of man beſides that Mzftab or the Chriſt, who is to have 
a glorious kingdom, and abide for ever: What other ſon of man is there, or can 
there be, that muſt be lifted up or put to death? Is there any other Chriſt or Meſ- 
fab beſides him who is to abide for ever?“ 


| might cite ſeveral ſcriptures more to this purpoſe, but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew, 
that as the Mefpab is ſometimes called the so, or Man, to ſignify his office with a 
connotation of his relation to mankind, and being in an eminent ſenſe the ſeed of 
the woman, or the ſon of man, the chief of all the ſons'of men; ſo it is exceeding 
probable that he is alſo called the Sow or Go, to ſignify the ſame office, and 
| vithal to ſhew his ſublime relation to God, or his being in a peculiar and tranſcen-- 
dent manner THE, SON, by way of abſolute eminence, 6 Fork all men or angels who 
are ſons of God; even his firſt-born, his only begotten Son. 

Objection, But if it be allowed, that there are any places of ſcripture where the 
name ſon of man denotes the human nature of Chrift, or that he was really and 


truly man, why may not the name Son of God as well ſignify his divine nature, 
and denote that he is true and real God > * | | | | 
To which I anſwer, that the caſe is widely different; for the name ſon of man is 
n never applied to any perſon who is not true and real man; and the ſcripture apply- 
* ing it abſolutely and eminently to Chriſt, ſhews him to be the chief of the ſons of 
* men: But the name Son of God is applied often in the old teſtament, and in the 
new, both to angels and to men, who are called the ſons of God, and yet they are 
es not true and real God; and therefore when this name is given abſolutely and emi- 
n, nently to Chriſt, it can neceſſarily be conſtrued to ſignify no more, than the moſt 
nt 


eminent and chief of all who are called the ſons of God, or one who is above them 
al, in character and office. ny 
t may be obſerved alſo, that the name ſon of man or ſons of men is given ſome- 
times to any of the children of Adam or the race of mankind; and at other times to 
lome eminent perſon among men, as Ezekiel the prophet is often ſpoken-to, ** Thou 
lon of man; but the name is much more, abundantly attributed to our bleſſed Sa- 
— as he is the moſt eminent of all that ever had that appellation given 
m. - | ; 
Tacknowledge it is a great truth, that. this glorious perſun the Maſiab hath two 
diſtinct e in bim, even the aan g God 155 nature of man: and 
that Chriſt is true God and true man. But when he calls himſelf. Son of God 
ad ſon of man, ſurely an eternal and conſubſtantial ſonſhip of Chrif, or even his 


4 EF. eter- 
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eternal deity united to man, ſeems more than could be certainly collected from the(: 
oy in that day, and more than Chriſt himſelf directly deſigned by the uſe of tho! 
words. . 

The laſt argnment that I ſhall mention to prove that the name Son of God denotes 
the character of the Meſſiab, including alſo his divine original and ſublime relation ty 
God which renders him an all-ſufficient Saviour, is this, that ſalvation is annexed to 
the belief of Jeſus being the Son of God, in ſeveral texts which I have cited at the 
beginning of this diſcourſe : This ſonſhip therefore muſt — ſignify and carry 
with it ſome ideas, or characters that are dired ly ſuited to the ſinful and miſerable 
ſtate of mankind, and that render him a proper object for their deſire, dependen-e 
and hope. | | 

A is not the mere belief of his having a divine nature, nor of an eternal gene- 
ration by God the Father, nor of his having a moſt glorious human ſoul, nor a mi- 
raculous birth, nor a reſurrection from the dead, that renders him ſo directly ſuitable 
to the ſtate and caſe of convinced ſinners, and fit for the proper exerciſes of their 

and dependence, as the various offices and characters which he ſuſtains as the 
Meſſiah, the Saviour of mankind, together with his all-ſufficient capacity to fulfil thoſe 
offices. | | | 
A poor convinced periſning ſinner beholds him as a glorious perſon near to God, 
appointed to be a prophet to enlighten his darkneſs, a prieſt to atone for his ſins and 
intercede for him, a king to rule and influence and defend him againſt all the powers 
of ſin. and hell, and all-ſufficient for theſe ſacred purpoſes : And thence I infer, that 
a divine perſon who is the promiſed Meffiab, the all- ſufficient Saviour, is the moſt na- 
| tural and probable ſenſe of this title, the Son or Gop, in all thoſe places of ſcrip- 
ture where Chriſt is propoſed to our faith under this name ; however ſome of the other 
ſenſes may be more remotely and indeterminately included therein. And though the 
deity of Chriſt is not directly ſignified by this name, yet by a compariſon of it with 
other places of ſcripture, I think it may certainly be deduced by juſt conſequences ; 
for it is ſufficiently manifeſt to us, who have the whole new teſtament to com- 
are with the old, that the Maſiab muſt be the true God, or that godhead mull 
be ay to human nature, to make up the complete perſon and character of the 
Meſſiah. 


SBC 3 01N III. 
Obſecnione againſt this ſenſe of the name anſwered, 
Objection J. & i H E word fon among men properly ſignifies one of the ſame na- 


ture with the father; and therefore Son of God, when it is ap- 


plied to Chriſt, muſt ſignify one of the ſame nature with God the Father, that is, one 
who is true and eternal God; and it has been generally ſo taken in this controverſy 
by our divines. Now this ſenſe implies much more than a mere likeneſs to God, or 
a derivation from him, or deputation to an office. 

Anſwer I. The word fon taken in it's common ſenſes and uſes among men may be 
applied to ſeveral ideas, viz. a derivation from the father, a likeneſs to, or imitation 


of the father, a ſubordination, or ſome ſort of inferior relation to the father, or 2 


being of the ſame ſpecies, kind or nature with the father, and an individual being 
— ,. ⅛ 7 8 | 


Now | | 


„ / rm; 


Cc 
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Now it is plain that when human words and ſimiles are uſed to repreſent divine 
things, there is no neceſſity that thoſe words ſhould include all their original ideas, 
nor indeed is it — : It is enough to ſupport the analogy, if but one or two of the 
ſame ideas are denoted by the uſe of the ſame word. Why may we not then ſuppoſe 
that the name Son of God, when applied to Chriſt, may ſignify his peculiar derivation 
from the Father as to his ſoul, or as to his body, or his ſubordinate character in his 
miſſion by the Father, or his being appointed by the Father to be his vicegerent in 
the kingdom, or his likeneſs to the Father in his natural qualifications and powers, 
or in his kingly office, together with his being another individual diſtin& from the 
Father ? Why may. not one or two of theſe. ideas, and much more all of them, 
be ſufficient to account for the uſe of this name Son of God, without making 
it neceſſary that the word ſonſhip in this place muſt include a ſameneſs of 
nature ? | 

Beſides, it is evident that the word ſon of God is applied to angels, Jeb i. 6. and 
to men, Phil. ii. 15. 1 Jobn iii. 1, 2. and even the term of begotten ſon is applied to 
men, 1 Jobn v. 1. Let neither men nor angels are of the ſame kind or nature with 
God their Father, and in theſe inſtances it is impoſſible that the idea of ſameneſs of 
kind or nature ſhould be included. | 

Anſwer II. The word ſon in the language of men, whereſoever it means a ſame- 
nels of nature, it always means the ſame ſpecific nature, or a nature of the ſame kind 
and ſpecies z but it never means the ſame individual nature, for it always denotes a 
diſtinct individual being. Therefore, in order to keep this part of the idea of ſon- 
ſnip, and to maintain the parallel in this point, if we will have the Son of God to 
ignify one of the ſame nature with the Father, it muſt mean one of the ſame ſpecific 
nature, that is, a diſtin individual being of the ſame kind with the Father; 
and thus we ſhall be in danger of making two Gods“. But it is plain, 
that in order to ſupport the anal of the name Son, we can never make 
the word Son of God to ſignify one of the ſame individual nature or eſſence, 
becauſe it never - ſignifies ſo in the language of men; and therefore there is no 
_— that it ſhould ſignify one of the ſame nature in any ſenſe when applied to 

jſt, . * | 

Anſwer III. There are many places of ſcripture wherein Cbriſt is called the Son 
of God, and the Son abſolutely, and ns God is faid to be his Father, 
wherein we cannot ſuppoſe the godhead of Chriſt is or can be deſigned in the moſt 
— and natural interpretation of the text; ſuch as are moſt of theſe which fol- 
ow, vie ©0!t;t | 

Jobn v. 18, 19. When the jews had made a ſtrange inference, and charged Chri/ 
with making * himſelf equal to God, becauſe he called God his Father, he anſwered, 
verily, verily I fay unto you, the Son can do nothing of himſelf, but what he ſeeth 
the Father do, &c.“ This is not an expreſſion which repreſents the Son as the true and 
ternal God, or that grants their inference z for it is plain that this expreſſion repre- 
ſents him under a degree of impotence and dependence, that he could do nothing of 


him- 


* That it cannot mean one of the fame ſpecific nature, and that Chriſ is not another individual ſpirit- 


ſpecifically the ſame with the Father, I have proved at large in other places: For it belongs to the very na - 


— of the Father to be ſelf exiſtent and underived, and it belongs as much to the nature of a Son not to be 
eif-exiſtent, but to be derived: therefore their natures cannot be ſpecifically the ſame. . A nature which is 
— ſelf. exiſtent and ſelf-ſufficient, nor could exiſt but by derivation, is not the ſame ſpecifical nature with. 


which is ſelf-ſufficient and ſelf-exiſtent, and which cannot be derived. 


— ! 


| himſelf. Nay this;contradidts.their inference, and denies. his equality with God, . 


ther than confirms or allows it. | | 


The ſenſe of this expreſſion may be learned from Jobs vii. 38. I ſpeak that 
which I have ſeen with my Father, and you. do that which you haue ſcen with you; 


father.“ Verſe 44. Ye- are of your father the devil, &c.“ . — Now it is Plan 


that the jetus had never ſeen, the devil do thoſe things which they did, but it fignife; 
only that by the devil's influence and direction they practiſed evil actions: And ſo al. 
ſo, that Chrif. doth all by God's influence and direction, is the plain, Meaning of 
Chriſt's ſpeaking or doing what he has ſeen-with his Father, 

Nor will the following words deſtroy this interpretation, «©. Whatſoever things the 
Father doth, theſe alſo doth the Son likewiſe ;”* that is, whatſoever things the Father 
contrives and appoints, the Son executes and performs as commiſſioned: by the Father, 
or the Son performs them by the Father's influence. 

Then it proceeds, verſe 20.“ The: Father loveth the Son, and fheweth him all 
things that himſelf doth, and he will ſhew him greater works than theſe, that ye may 
marvel.” Hence it follows that the Father had not then ſhewn to the Son theſe great. 
er works, or given him commiſſion and power for the performance of them. But this 
can never be ſaid concerning the divine nature of Chriſt, which can receive and learn 
nothing new, * anne | 

And though there are ſome expreſſions in that paragraph of ſcripture down to the 
3oth verſe, which ſeem; ſuperior to the character of any mere creature, and which 


would have been hardly applied to Cbriſt the man, it not united to godhead; yet 


Chriſt conſidered as the San of God throughout that e is repreſented as de- 
pendent on the Father for all, and receiving all from the Father, which is hardly con- 


ſiſlent with the idea of ſupreme godhead, if that were included in ſonſhip. 


Whereſoeyer Chriſt calls God his Father, he himſelf ſtands under the ſpecial cha- 
racter of a Son. Now Jabs v. 30. when he ſays, I can of myſelf do nothing, 1 
ſeek not my own will, but the will of the Father which hath ſent me.” And Jobn 


vi. 38. I came down from heaven not to do my own will, but the will of him 


that ſent me; that is, the Father, as verſe 39. This does not ſound like the 
language of godhead, which is ſupreme and independent, and can do all things of it- 
felt, and by it's own will, | 
Jabn xiv. 28. My, Father is greater than I.“ It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that 
Chrift here intends to ſpeak. of his divine nature. The expreſſion, itſelf, as well as the 
context, would lead one to think that Cbriſt conſidered as a Son is not here ſpoken ot 
as the true and eternal God, who is the greateſt of beings, and can acknowledge no 
greater than himſelf. | ; 
John xiv. 31. As the Father gave me commandment, even ſo I do.” This does 
22 ſeem to be the language of ſupreme godhead, which receives no commandments 
rom another. t. | | | 
John xvii, 3. Father, glorify me with:thyſelf, with the which I had with 
thee beſore the world was,” Surely Chriſt, as God does not offer up prayers to the Fa- 
ther, and much leſs could he pray tor the reſtoration of a glory which his divine na- 
ture once had, of which he ſeems diveſted at preſent. All this is hardly conſiſtent 
with ſupreme deity belonging to his ſonſhip, chat is, either to be diveſted of glory, 
or to pray tor the reſtoration of it. | | 
Fobn xx. 17. Chriſt ſays, *1 aſcend to my Father and your Father, to my God 
and your God.” So 2 Cor. xi. 31. and 1 Pet. i. 3. © the. Father is called the God 


and Father of our Lord Jeſus. Chriſt,” Now the Father cannot properly bethe m 


gect. II. Of the name Son of Gad, as given to Chriſt, - - 
of the deity of Chrift, that is, his Creator, his abſolute governor, and his object of 
worſhip, which is the proper ſenſe of my God in all other ſcriptures, Nor is there 
any ſufficient reaſon then why we ſhould conſtrue the words my Father, as re- 
lating to the deity of Chriſt, ſince the words my God cannot be ſo conſtrued, and 
ſince both theſe titles ſeem ſo intimately connected and referring to one and the ſame 
ſubje@ 7 6: * 

Mark xiii, 32. Of that day and hour knoweth not the Son, but the Father.” 1 
confeſs it may be ſaid in that paragraph he is called the Son of man, verſe 26. yet 
it muſt be granted that the more natural ſenſe of the words is, Of that hour knoweth 
not the Son of God, but only God the Father.“ This text does ſo plainly ſhew Chriſt's 
ignorance of the day of judgment as he is the Son, that though it be granted the di- 
vine nature of Chriſt knows the day of judgment, yet as a Son he does not: therefore 
2s a Son he hath not a divine nature, or true godhead. | 

John iii. 35. The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into his 
hands.” Verle 34. God giveth not the Spirit by meaſure unto. him.“ All this 
implies an inferiority-and dependency. As a Son he receives all from another, which 
godhead cannot do. | $4 

Luke xxiti. 47. When the centurion or captain ſaw the miracles at the death of Chriſt, 
he cried out, * Verily this man was the Son of God.“ He cannot be ſuppoſed to 
mean that this-man was the true and eternal God, but only that he was a great and 
elorious perſon, like God, or ſome way related to God: or he was the 45 whom 
the jews expected for their Maſiab. This roman captain could not imagine Cbriſt to 
de God himſelf. 1 1% 

1 Cor, xv. 28. Then ſhall the Son alſo himſelf be ſubject to him that has put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” This is a character of too much in- 
feriority for true godhead. e argument ſtands thus: If the Son of God be true 
God conſidered as a Son, then he is originally and neceſſarily Lord of all, and 
then it mult be ſaid it is by his own voluntary condeſcenſion that he is ſo far depreſſed 
and humbled by the oeconomy, as to become the Father's deputy and vicegerent; 
and when that oeconomy ceaſes, he is of courſe exalted to his equality with the Father, 
and to his eſſential and natural lordſhip over all. But the repreſentation of St. Pau} 
isjuſt the contrary : In many parts of his writings, particulary Phil. ii. he ſhews us, 
that the San of God is not depreſſed but exalted by the oeconomy to the kingdom. 


And he tell us in this text, that when the Son gives up this oeconomical kingdom, he 
1 comes again into ſubjection; then ſhall the Son himſelf be ſubject to the Father; 
f which plainly Thews, that conſidered as a Son, he is naturally ſubject to the Father, 
) and that at the end of this oeconomical exaltation he ſhall return to his natural ſubjec- 

tion, and ſhall be fo for ever when God appears all in all. This is molt evidently. 
1 | 


de meaning of the great apoſtle. 

This text will not prove that Chrift is not God, for he is ſo by perſonal union to 
the divine nature, he is God manifeſt in the fleſh, he is God and man in one complex 
perſon, But this text, I think, does prove that his ſonſhip doth not include godhead.. 
And not only in this text, but in moſt or all theſe ſcriptures it is manifeſt, that the 
character of Chriſt as a Son is ſet far below the Father, not only in order or in office, 
but in knowledge, power, ſovereignty, ſelf-ſufficiency and authority, which would 
ls lead one to believe that his ſonſhip in ſcripture cannot refer to his godhead or 


in nature, wherein he is by our greateſt divines acknowledged to be equal to the 


aber in power and glory. 


Now 


** — 
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Now While we maintain the true deity of Chriſt, and that his complete perſon i; O0 
and man united; I ſee no 1 of applying all theſe texts to his godhead whe 

his ſonſhip is ſpoken of, ſince his ſonſnip may be better referred, to his inferior na. 
ture, or to his offices. And this will free us from thoſe embaraſſments and hardſhip; 
to which we have been driven to keep up the ſublime idea of godhead in theſe (cri, 
tures which call him a Son, and which at the ſame time carry ſo much of dependence 
and interiority in them. 3 | 111 

Objection II. Though it ſhould be granted that there are ſeveral texts wherein Cc 
is called the Son of God, which cannot ſo well be referred to his divine nature, qu 
there are ſeveral other texts wherein Chriſt is repreſented as the Son of God, begotten 
and born of God, which ſeem much more naturally to refer to his godhead, and can 
hardly be conſtrued into a lower ſenſe, viz. | nn 

Text I. Prov. viii. 24, 26. where wiſdom ſays, Before the hills was I brovgit 
forth, &c.“ which whole chapter is generally interpreted concerning the divine na- 
ture of Chriſt. j "Raw 

Anſwer I. It is not the deſign of my preſent diſcourſe to prove that the divine na- 
ture of Chriſt has no ſort or manner of derivation from the Father, real or relative: 
I neither affirm it nor deny it here, But that the name Son of God, in the new 
teſtament, does not generally, if ever, ignily his divine nature; this is my pre- 
ſent theme : And therefore the allegation of this text out of Proverbs is not to 
ou 2 purpoſe, nor is the name Son of God there uſed, nor is God called his 

ather. 

Anſwer II. I dare not deny this chapter to relate to Chriſt ; yet it does not follow, 
that it refers only to his divine nature, as I ſhall ſhew immediately. And it muſt be 
acknowledged thar it is very hard to prove, that this eighth of Proverbs does cer- 
tainly denote the perſon of Chriſt. Athanaſius himſelf ſometimes explains it another 
way. Biſhop Patrick, that noble commentator, will ſcarce allow it; and many o- 
thers have been of the opinion, that Solomon means only wiſdom as a principle of con- 
trivance and counſel, whether human or divine ; or at moſt, the ideal world in the 
mind of God, though he uſes ſuch ſort of perſonal characters in his deſcription of this 
wiſdom, in the hebrew idiom. 18 

It is granted that many of the ancients * it of Chriſt, but ſome of the fa- 
thers ſuppoſed it to mean the holy Spirit; and all men know they were but very poor 
expoſitors, who dealt much in allegory, and in ſtraining of plain texts to their purpo- 
ſes: and ſince they cannot tell whether the Son or the Spirit be meant here, it is poſ- 
ſible it may mean neither of them, by all the arguments which they have produced; 
tor none of them are very concluſive, 5 

Anſwer III. Suppoſing the divine wiſdom in Prov. viii. primarily to ſignify the 
idea of the divine counſels and decrees about creation and redemption, it may be pro- 
perly ſaid, this wiſdom was begotten or brought forth before the creation, and all 
this ſyſtem of divine counſels being depoſited with the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chrif, in 
whom are all the treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge, this human foul of 
Chriſt, thus veſted with divine ideas, it may be included in Solomon's idea of 
wiſdom. | ; 
And thoſe who believe the doctrine of the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chrift, have made 5 
appear that if it refer to Chriſt, it is very probable this pre exiſtent ſoul conſidered as 
having the divine nature united to it, is here repreſented as commencing it's exiſtence, 


it's union with godhead, receiving it's commiſſion, and beginning it's office. — 


Sect. III. Of the name Son of God, as given to Chriſt. 66g 
earned doctor Thomas Goodwin, though he firmly believed the eternal generation of 
Chriſt, as the Son of God, yet he ſuppoſes this chapter to relate to Chri/t, as God-man, 
and not merely to his godhead: bh Pon zin 1 | 

Text II. Is that remarkable one, P/al. ii. 7. Thou art my Son, this day have I 
begotten thee ; which has been uſually interpreted by our divines, to ſignify the e- 
ternal ſonſhip of. Chriſt as God. | 5 | | 

Anſwer I. It is evident that in As xili. 33. St. Paul applies this to the reſurrection 
of Chriſt, and the beginning ot his exaltation, and not to any eternal generation; ſa 
that we have a divine interpreter giving quite a different ſenſe of it. js 

Anſwer II. Beſides, Chriſt is here ſaid to become a Son by a decree which cannot ſig- 
nify eternal erg but muſt relate to his office. 

Anſwer III. Again, it is ſpoken literally concerning the exaltation of David as the 
type of Chriſt to his kingdom, and not concerning the natural production or generation 
of David; and therefore in the antitype it muſt ſignify myſtically the exaltation of 
Chriſt to his Pn, and not his natural eternal generation. | | 

Anſwer IV. Let it be farther remembered that the word, this day, never ſignifies 
eternity in ſcripture in any other place, and why then mult it do ſo here? 

Anſwer V. I add alſo, that this text is cited in Heb. i. 5, where it is joined with 
God's promiſe in future times to be a Father to Chriſt ; „I will be to him a Father 
and he ſhall be to me a Son; which does not ſignify eternal generation. But of 
this verſe J have ſpoken more largely in other places; and ſhewn that biſhop Pearſon, 
doctor Owen, and other zealous trinitarians do not conſtrue this text to mean the eter» 
nal generation of Chriſt, {| 55 "BS. | 

Text III. Matth. xxviii. 19. * Baptizing them in the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the holy Ghaſt.” Why is the Son joined with the Father and the holy 
—— who are confeſſedly divine, if the name Son does not include the godhead of 

riſt. | 18 | > 1 Wo Taiz gab ch b 

Anſwer. If Chriſt, conſidered as the Son of God, be perſonally united to the di- 
vine nature, or the eternal Word, he has godhead belonging to his complex perſon ; 
and therefore the name Son, which ſignifies his perſonal character and office, may be 
well joined with the Father in this initiating ordinance, the whole complex perſon of 
Chriſt, who is the Son of God, including true godhead, - | | 

Text IV. Rom. i. 3, 4. His Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, which was made of the 
ſeed of David, according to the fleſh, and declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the ſpirit of holineſs by the reſurrection from the dead.” Now ſome 
lay, here is a plain antitheſis between the human nature and divine nature of Chriſt : 
the human nature, which is called the fleſh, and the divine nature, which is called 
” yy of holineſs, and according to this divine nature he is declared to be the Son 

Anſwer I. There are ſeveral critics who believe the eternal generation of Cbriſt, 
who yet do not ſuppoſe there is ſuch an exact antitheſis here; but they conſtrue the 
ſpirit of holineſs, to ſignify the holy Ghoſt who raiſed Chry/? from the dead, and 
who manifeſted, teſtified and declared him to be the Son of God with power by his 


reſurrection, © + F 
Anſwer II. There are others who chuſe to ſupport the antitheſis, and make the ſpirit 


of holineſs to ſignify the glorious human ſpirit of Chri/{ repleniſhed with all holineſs 
and ſuppoſe that the name ſpirit of holineſs is here given to this human ſoul of Chri/t, 


not only to aggrandize it's character above all other holy creatures, but alſo to inti- 
Vol. VI. 4 Q mate 
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mate that this ſpirit governed the animal nature, and kept it pure, as well as to dif. 

tinguifh it from the holy Spirit, which is the third of the ſacred three. But I am not 

8 well ſatisfied in this expoſition, and therefore I dare not venture to maintain i. 
at there is a third anſwer, which I prefer to both thele. | 

Anſwer III. This text may be thus paraphraſed : ** Jeſus Chrift our Lord, who wa; 
derived from the ſeed of David, according to, his ee or, the influence of 
the fleſh into his birth, but was declared powerfully, by his reſurrection from the 
dead, to be the Son of God, according to, his ſupernatural and holy original, or, the 
influence of the holy Spirit.” So'that the fleſh here, does not mean any: conſtituent 
part of Cbriſt, or his very fleſh or body, but the operation or influence of the fleſh, or 
ſhare that the fleſh of the bleſſed virgin had in the conception of Chriſt : And ſo the 
Tpirit does not mean any conſtituent part of Chriſt, but the influence or operation of 
the holy Spirit in his firſt conception, or in his reſurrection, on both which accounts 
he is called in ſcripture the Son of God. See Luke i. 35. and AFs xiii. 33. and both 
are aſcribed to the holy Spirit. There is a large confirmation of this expoſition, in 
forme notes on Rom. i. 3, 4. wherein it is ſhewn how the antitheſis: of the apolil: is 

ſerved, and that the apoſtle always uſes xd]4 odgxa and ala vu in an antithe- 

* fignify the influence of each principle, rather than for two conſtituent parts of 
a perſon. | tnt er. 

Text V. Heb. vii. 3. Aſelchiſedec was without father, without mother, without 
deſcent, having neither beginning of days, nor end of life, but made like unto the 
Son of God, abideth a prieft continually.“ No this hiſtorical eternity of Melchi/zdcc, 
whoſe father and mother, life and death are not recorded, is made a type of the real c- 
ternity of Chriſt, conſidered as he is the Son of God. | 

Anfwer I. Since Melchifedec is repreſented here without a father, and yet as a type 
of che Son of God, it would deſtroy the doftrine of Chriff*s eternal generation 
from God the Father, rather than ſupport it, ſince the very type here has no 


father. | | 

Anfwer II. This place refers more naturally to the prieſthood: of Cbhriſt than to his 
nature or exiſtence. His prieſthood was not derived by genealogical ſucceſſion as 
Aaron's was: He had no Father, no mother of the levitical tribe, or of the family 
of Aaron, from whom his prieſthood could deſcend z nor did he die and leave it 
to others by way of deſcent ; but was conſtituted a ſingle ,prieſt himſelf, without 
a predeceffor, without a ſucceſſor: and herein the prieſthood of Melchiſedec and 
the prieſthood of Chriſt run very parallel, and greatly anſwer the apoſtle's delign. 
And I think this ſenſe is patronized by ſome expreſſions in doctor Ouen's com- 
ment. WES 
Text VI. Heb. i. 6. *'When he bringeth in his firſt· begotten into the world, he 
faith, let all the angels of God worſhip him; “ that is, let all the angels of God wor- 
ſhip the firſt-begoiten ; now this firſt· begotten is Jehovah, | P/al. xcvii. 7. for thence 
the apoſtle cites it. teen | Pd mY net e | 

Anſwer. This firſt-begotten Son of God has true and eternal godhead perſonally 
dwelling in him, and united perſonally to him, and one with him; and theretore 
the whole complex perſon is called Jehovah, and is entitled to divine worſhip from 
angels and men. God united to the man Chi: God manifeſt in thelfleſn was {een 
of angels,” 1 Tim. iii. 16. and worſhipped by them. This text does not probe 
that the firſt! begotten is God, any otherwiſe than by perſonal union iti chat Jebo- 
vab who is ſpoken of in the xevii. Ffm. The. firſt begottun Son of God ** 
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be worſhipped by —— recs of the indwelling godhead, the great Jebouab, 
with whom the man is one. | 5 48 


The laſt text, and which affords perhaps the moſt important objection againſt 
my ſenſe of the name, is Jobu v. 18, compared with Jabn x. 23, &c. If the title 
Son of God did not ſignify true head, why did the jews charge Chriſt with 
blaſphemy, and ſay, that he himſelf equal with God,” and ſeek to kill 
him, becauſe he had ſaid, God was his Father, his own Father, and as they con- 
ſirue it, making himſelf equal with God?” Jabn v. 18. And why do they charge 
him again with blaſphemy, when he ſaid, I am the Son of God? Foba x. 33. 
— that thou being a man, makeſt thyſelf God.” How could this be, if the 
name Son of God did not ſignify godhead*? | 
have given ſome anſwer to that text in the fifth of Joby, in ſomg of the forego- 
ing Pages. But to make it yet clearer, I proceed : | 

| fone I. It is poſſible that ſome learned men a them might have a con- 
fuſed notion from the prophecies of the old teſtament, that the Maſſab or the 80 
of God was to have true and real godhead in him, which godhead of the Mgfiab is 
a certain truth, and hath been ſufficiently proved. Now, becauſe he called himſelf 
. the Son of God, and ſented himſelf as the Metab, therefore they might infer 
that he aſſumed that godhead to himſelf which belonged to the complete character of 
the — and upon this account might charge him with blaſphemy, by way of 
conſequence. | 

Yet I have much reaſon to doubt, whether the ſcribes and phariſees did certainly 
know that the Mgiab was to be the true God; for the whole nation of the jews, with 
their prieſts and doctors, were moſt ſtupidly and ſhamefully ignorant of the true 
character and glory of the Aab and his kingdom. Had the phariſces themſelves 
any notion that Chrift was to be the true God, they would never have been puzzled 
and ſilenced at that queſtion of our Saviour, Matth. xxii. 43, 44, &c. If the 1 
be the ſon of David, how could David call him Lord? Or, If David calls him Lord, 
how is he his ſon? “ Their ſuppoſition of the godhead of the Myiah would have 
calily anſwered this difficulty, if they had had any ſuch opinion. | 

Beſides, we have little reaſon to ſuppoſe that the phariſees knew more of the divi- 

nity of the Maſiab than the diſciples themſelves did during the life of Chritſ. Now 
it appears from many parts of the hiſtory of the goſpel, that they did hardly believe 
at all that he was the true God; or if they did, yet their faith of it was very low, 
wavering and doubtful; and yet doubtleſs they firmly believed Jeſus to be the A4 
ſab and the Son of God, in a ſenſe ſufficient for ſalvation. 
When Peter in the name of the reſt had made fo glorious a confeſſion, Moatth. xvi. 
16. * Thou art Chrift the Son of the living God,” he could not mean that Chrif 
was the great and glorious God; for in — 22, he took up his maſter very ſhort, 
and began to rebuke him.“ Surely he would not have rebuked the great God his 
maker, at leaſt not immediately after ſuch a confeſſion of his gadhead. 

Now, if the apoſtles themſelves were in a ſtate of grace and ſalvation, when the 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to believe Chriſt to be the true and the eternal God, and yer 
they believed and profeſſed him to be the Son of God, then that name Son of God 
doch not neceſſarily imply and include his divinity. | 
But to return to the objection. BYKT 
That which I take to be the W the cleareſt, and the moſt ſcriptural folution 
of this difficulty is this which follows, | n 3-1 
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« Anſwer II. It is evident that the deſign of the wicked jews in theſe places of the 
hiſtory was to bring the higheſt accuſation againſt our Saviour, and to load him 
with the groſſeſt calumnies that all their wit or malice could draw from his wore; 
or actions, Luke xi. 54. * laying wait for him, and ſeeking to catch ſomething out of 
his mouth, that they might accuſe him.” | „ n nd 

' If ever he ſpake of his kingdom, though he owned his “ kingdom was not cf 
this world,” Jobn xviii. 36. yet they in their malice would conſtrue it into ſedition and 
rebellion, and make him an enemy to Cæſar. And fo when he called God hi; 
own Father, and declared himſelf to be the Son of God, they in the fury of their 


' falſe zeal conſtrue it into blaſphemy; as though to own himſelf to be the Son of 


God, were to aſſume equality with God: whereas Chriſt ſhews them plainly, tha 
theſe words did not neceſſarily imply. ſuch a ſenſe; and this is ſufficienly manifeſt 
by the defence which Chriſ made for himſelf in both thoſe places of the hiſtory, 

ive me leave to repeat briefly what I ſaid before. N 

If we look into Jobn v. 18. when the jews accuſed him that by calling God his 
Father he made himſelf equal with God,“ he doth by no means vindicate that ſcnſe 
of his name Son of God, but rather denies his equality with God conſidered as a 
Son, verſe 19, &c. © Verily, verily I ſay the Son can do nothing of himſelf: 
The Father ſheweth the Son all things that he doth, and he will ſhew him greater 
works than theſe.” Thence I infer, that he hath not ſhewn him all yet; and verſe 
30. „I can of myſelf do nothing. —— I ſeek not my own will, but the will of 
the Father who hath ſent me, &c.“ All which expreſſions ſufficiently evince, that 
he did not intend to ſignify his own godhead, or equality with God, when he called 
himſelf the Son of God; for in his very anſwer to their accuſation he repreſcn's 
himſelf inferior to and dependent on God the Father. 

Now let us look into the other text where our Saviour is thus -accuſed, and de- 
fends himſelf, viz. Jobn x. 30——39. He ſaith, I and my Father are one. 31. 
Then the eros took up ſtones again to ſtone him. 32. Jeſus anſwered them, many 
good works have I ſhewed you from my Father; for which of thoſe works do ye 
ſtone me? 33. The jews anſwered him, ſaying, for a good work we lone thce 
not; but for blaſphemy, and becauſe that thou being a man, makeſt thyſelf God. 
34. Jeſus anſwered them, is it not written in your law, I ſaid, ye are gods? 35. It 
he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the ſcripture cannot 
be broken: 36. Say ye of him, whom the Father hath ſanctified, and ſent into the 
world, Thou blaſphemeſt ; becauſe I ſaid I am the Son of God? 

In which portion of ſcripture we may obſerve theſe three things. 

1. That Chriſt doth neither plainly and expreſsly en nor deny himſelf here to be 
the true God, for this was not a proper. time to ſatisfy the curioſity of the malicious 
Jews in ſuch a ſublime doctrine, in which he had not as yet clearly and fully in. 
ſtructed his own diſciples. Yet, HIST + IR ne 

2. He gives ſeveral hints of his godhead, or his-being one with-the Father, when 
he ſays, © I and my Father are one; and when he ſays, verſe 38: *] do the works 
of my Father, that ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in him, 
by which he ſecretly intimated that the man Jeſus had alle a divine nature in him, 
and was per'ionally united to God, though he did not think fit to preach his own 
godhead plainly at that time. : ie M5 14; BH 1 85 | 
And indeed if he had not been the true God, and in that ſenſe one with the 
Father, we may juſtly ſuppoſe, that he would: upon this occaſion have denied hin | 


ſelf to be true God, and thus roundly renounced the concluſion itſelf which they 
| 43: pretended 
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pretended to draw from his words, as well as he did deny the juſtneſs of their conſe- 

quence, from his calling himſelf the Son of God. And therefore ſince he did not 

renounce the concluſion, we may reaſonably infer that he was the true God: But 
ſince he does deny the juſtneſs of their / conſequence, we may as reaſonably infer 

that his mere calling himſelf the Son of God does not prove nor include his god- 

head: which appears plainer under the next particular. I ſay therefore, 

3. The chief deſign of his anſwer, was to refute the calumny of the jews, and 
the weakneſs of their inference, by ſhewing that the name Son of God, doth nor 

neceſſarily ſignify one equal to God; but that the neceſſary ſenſe of it here can rife 

no higher than to denote one who was nearer to the Father, and was ſanctified, 

ſealed, and ſent by the Father in a way ſuperior to all former prophets, kings and 

magiſtrates, to whom the word of God came, and who, partly on this account, 

might be called gods. 

Prophets or kings, judges or doctors of the law were called gods, and children 
or ſons of the moſt high, in P/al. lxxxii. 6. and in other places of ſcripture, becauſe 
they came from God: they were commiſſioned by God, and carried with them 
ſome repreſentation of the wiſdom, power, authority, and dominion of God in the 
ſight of men. Now our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Meſfiab, the great prophet, judge, 
doctor or teacher, and king of his church, came forth from God in heaven, in a 
literal and more eminent manner, was ſent by him into this world with a higher 
commiſſion, and repreſented more of the. wiſdom, power, and dominion of God. 
than any former kings or prophets ever did; and if they upon this account were 
dignified with the name or title of gods, or ſons of God, much more right has the 
Mzſſah, to this name or title. | 

The argument which our Lord uſes is “ a minori ad majus;“ he puts the reaſon. 
of his more unqueſtionable and ſuperior right to this title, upon. the ſuperiority of 
his character and miſſion, or his more immediate commiſſion from the Father. His 
words might be paraphraſed thus: They who were originally in and of this world 
were made-prophets, teachers or kings, merely by the word- of God coming to 
them, and giving them commiſſion, ether by the ordinary. directions of the written 
word, or, at beſt, they received their authority from the word of God coming to 
them“ by ſome voice or viſion, ſome divine meſſage or inſpiration, and yet they 
had the title of gods given them. Therefore the Meſſiah who was not originally of 
this world, but was with the Father, who was ſanctified, that is, anointed with the Spi- 
rit, or ſet apart by God himſelf, who came forth from the Father in heaven, and was 
ſent immediately by.the Father into this world, may ſurely be called the: Son of God 
without danger of blaſphemy. If they are called gods, the Myiah may well be called 
the Son of God. | 

And he confirms the argument thus: The ſcripture cannot be broken,“ u 
ina, cannot be contradicted. As he who acts contrary to a precept is ſaid 10 
break it, A, ſee Matth. v. 19. John v. 18. and vii. 23. So he who contradicts an 
aſſertion of ſcripture is properly ſaid ade, to break it. Therefore, ſince the ſcrip . 
ture which cannot be contradicted, calls thoſe ancient rulers, teachers or prophets 
gods, as well as ſons of God, he who is appointed the moſt. glorious prophet — 

- ruler, 

Orr Lord knew that he himſelf was the divine Logos or Word-of God, and it is likely that he uſed 
theſe words, ** To whom. the word of God came,” with this view and meaning in his own mind : ** Sore- - 
ly if thoſe-are called gods, to whom the divine Logos or Word made a vifit from the Father, the divine 
eee re be, ec fas u ur . d .f 
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ruler, might have been juſtified by the language of ſcripture, if he had aſſumed ie 
name Go to himſelf, in direct and 3 $ language, and much more abun- 
dantly is he juſtified when he has only called himſelf the Son of God. 

And indeed it is worth our obſervation here, that though the jeus built part of 
their accuſation upon his ſaying, 1 and ather are one,” Jeſus does not di- 
rectly anſwer to thoſe words, nor undertake to vindicate or explain them; becauſe 
he might deſign in thoſe words to intimate his godhead or his oneneſs with God the 
Father: Therefore he neglects and drops this part of the ground of their charge, 
and applies himſelf intirely to anſwer their accuſation, as it was built upon his 
calling God his own Father, and himſelf the Son of God: And this he did becauſ: 
he knew that this name did not neceſſarily imply equality with God, and fo he could 
boldly refute their inference and renounce the char 


Vet it ſhould be obſerved alſo, that before Chriſt leaves them he leads them to 
his godhead, that is, to his moſt intimate union with the godhead of the Father, verſe 
38. © That ye may know and believe that the Father is in me and I in him; that he 
and his Father are one,“ as he before expreſſed his godhead. 

Thus I have explained myſelf at large in what I think to be the very ſcope and 
force of our Saviour's argument; and indeed if we take the word Son of God to ſig- 
nify neceſſarily in that place an equality with the Father; we plainly take away the 
farce of our Saviour's argument and defence, and we leave the accuſation of the ma- 
licious jews in it's full force againſt hin“. ner? 

In ſhort, our Saviour's anſwer muſt neceſſarily mean one of theſe two things, viz. 

Either when he called himſelf the Son of God, he did de to let them know 
that he was equal to God, but that he was no blaſphemer, becauſe it was a great truth: 

Or he deſigned to tell them, that his words did not neceſſarily ſignify that he was 
equal to God, and therefore he was no blaſphemer ; that their inference was not 
Juſt, and that they carried the charge further than his words would bear. One of 
theſe two muſt, I think, be our Saviour's 4 | 

Now that he did not deſign the firſt of theſe, that is, to ſhew that he was equal to 
God, ſeems evident to me, becauſe his anſwer cannot reach this ſenſe ; and if ſtrain- 
ed to this ſenſe, it is very obſcure and far-fetched : It might alſo have been ſpoken _ 
in much plainer language twenty ways, if it had been his deſign to tell the jews, 
that he was equal wich God; and he would doubtleſs have proved it by plainer cita- 
tions out of the old teſtament, which aſſert the divinity of the Meſſiah, had it been his 
deſign to declare and maintain his godhead at that time. 1 | 

Bur if we ſuppoſe his delign was only to ſhew the falſchood of their inference, and 
that they had ſtrained his words too far, then the whole paragraph is natural, and 
eaſy to be underſtood, in the manner I have explained it. 

From all this'it will follow, that the belief of Chrift to be the Son of God in ſome 
more eminent ſenſe than all the ancient prophets and kings were, that is, to be the 
glorious Maſſab, is all that Chriſt directly and plainly deſigned in calling himſelf the 
Son of God; and this muſt be all that was made neceſſary to ſalvation in thoſe ſcrip- 
tures which required their belief in him as the Son of God. : 

Thus I have made it appear that the name Son of God cannot neceſſarily imply his 
divine nature, much leſs the incomprehenſible eternal generation of the Son — 

120 | c 


The learned doctor Waterland, whoſe zeal for the deity of Chi, and whoſe {ill in the defence of 
it, are ſufficiently known, himſelf confeſſes that the je could not from Chriſt's own expreſſion clearly 
convict him of meaning gore tha that he was Gop,. in the improper ſenſe of the word, as it had been 
uſed, Pal. IXXxxii. 6. his ©* Vindication of Chrift's divinity, page 35. ; 
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eſſence with the Father. For though I firmly believe him to be true God, and in 
that ſenſe one with the Father, yet IJ would not place the chief weight of this doc- 
trine on ſuch arguments as will not ſupport it, nor build ſo important a truth on an 
inſufficient foundation. | 

But this thought leads me to the next ſection. 


0 8 1, 
What advantage is there in not applying the name Son of God to the divine nature. 
© of Chriſt? 


FTER all, many a pious chriſtian will be ready to enquire and ſay, Since 

you acknowledge Jeſus Chriſt to have a divine nature, and to be truly and pro- 
perly God, why have you taken ſo much pains to ſhew that his name the Son of 
God in ſcripture does not neceſſarily ſignify either his godhead or his coeternal gene- 
ration and ſonſhip? | | | 
To this enquiry I hope I can give ſome ſatisfactory anſwers, and offer ſuch rea- 
ſons as may juſtify and ſupport this attempt, and guard it from the juſt cenſures of 
every reaſonable and intelligent reader. . 

I. I was willing to ſearch the true ſenſe of ſcripture in this point, and to under- 
ſtand the meaning of God in his word. 
Where any expreſſion is uſed ſo very frequently in the bible as this name the Son 
of God is, and in texts of awful and ſolemn importance, which determine the 
things neceſſary to our ſalvation, it is of great moment to know the meaning of that 
expreſſion, that we may not include too little or too much in it: and this in order 
to underſtand the ſcripture aright in things neceſſary to ſalvation, and to have a true 
idea of what the Spirit of God means and intends ; that we may not flatter careleſs 
hypocrites with vain hopes of ſalvation, by ſetting the mark too low, nor diſcourage 
humble believers by ſetting it too high: and that we may not abuſe ourſelves by 
falſe and miſtaken notions, and imagine that we derive them all from the word 
of God. | 
II. I was afraid to build my belief of the deity of Chriſ upon feeble and inſuffi- 
cient foundations, and therefore I thought it neceſſary to examine this argument 
which is drawn from his ſonſhip. | 
The great doctrine of the godhead of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and faith in him as. 
tie true God, has been by many perſons built chiefly on this name which is given 
kim, viz. the Son of God; — upon this bare preſumption, that as a ſon 
amongſt men has the ſame ſpecific nature with his father, ſo. the Son of God muſt 
lave the ſame individual nature with his Father ; but how weak this argument is to 
ſupport ſuch a doctrine, appears in the foregoing diſcourſe. Now 1 would not have 
le faith of chriſtians in any important doctrine, that is divinely true, built upon a 
luppoſition that is feeble or falſe, leſt the adverſaries take occaſion to inſult the. 
'aith of chriſtians, and to decry the doctrine itſelf, as though it had no better argu- 
ments or foundations to ſupport it. | | 
heſides, when chriſtians have built their own faith and hopes upon a foundation 
ſeeble and uncertain, they are more liable to have their creed ſhaken, and to. 
pat with the glorious doctrine itſelf; and therefore I would perſuade them rather to 
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; I think moſt of thoſe which I have made uſe of in the eightk and ninth propoſitions 

. of the treatiſe @fithe ii chriſtian doctrine of the trinity,” ſee pages 420—452. may ly 

a claim to this character, and will better ſupport this faith than any argument de. 

| rived from his mere generation or ſonſhi ebe 

| III. It is neceſſary as far as poſſible to remove all cavils from every important 
doctrine of chriſtianity, and ſuch is that of the deity of Cbriſt. 

Now if the doctrine of his deity be built on his ſonſhip, then he muſt be true 
God conſidered as he is a ſon ; but the notion of a Sox in all languages of mar. 
kind importing ſome ſort of derivation and dependence, and the notion of codhea 
importing independence and ſelf-exiſtence, ſeem to carry a fort of contradiction in 

them. And this becomes a mighty prejudice to the minds of men againſt their be. 
lief of the deity of Chriſt, when they are told, that he is God as he is a Son, or that 
his deity depends on his ſonſhip, that is, his deity is included in his derived and de- 
pendent character. FS BYRON . YOM LANE 

Though I will not here aſſert that abſolute ſelf- exiſtenoe and independence belong 
to every thing in and of God, for | know not what powers or properties of god- 
head depend on each other, yet I would not willingly prove the godhead of Crit 
from the very name which ſeems to exclude ſelf- exiſtence and independence, ſince 
there are many other and better proofs of it. : Db K 
And though I dare not utterly renounce all thoſe ſchemes of explaining the trinity, 
which make the divine nature of Chriſt to be in any way or manner whatſoever de- 
rived or communicated from the Father, for I muſt own myſelf loſt in theſe un- 
ſearchables, yer I would not make the neceſſary proof of the divinity of Chrif to 
depend on ſuch a notion as in the common language of mankind implies derivation 
-and dependence : and by this means, I think, 1 guard this ſacred truth from 
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ſome of the cavils that have attended it. 20. 
| f Now if by r er of the name Son of God I remove any of the great 
impediments out of the way of the Arians or Socinians from believing the true deity 


of Chrift, then ſhall account myſelf to have done ſervice arid honour to that glorious 0 
article of our faith. 4 | " 
IV. I would do ſomething to take away that anathema and damning ſentence | 
which ſome. parties of chriſtians who believe the divinity of Chriſt have thrown on | 
others, who alſo believe his divinity, merely for not explaining ſome particular EN 
ſcriptures in the ſame way and manner that they do, or for not uſing the ſame argu: 01 
ments to prove his divinity, 1 | 19 
Since it is made a teſt for our eternal ſalvation in ſome places of ſcripture, whe. 
| ther we believe Jeſus to be the Son of God, or no; and fince there are now, ard 
| have been in former ages, many chriſtians of great piety and worth who doubt of 
| the conſubſtantjal ſonſhip of Chrift, and the eternal generation of his perſon, even | 
though they'believe his true and proper godhead, I would not willingly encourage 15 
the ſcripture to be interpreted in ſuch a miſtaken ſenſe, as ſhould exclude all thele 
pious and excellent perſons from ſalvation, and forbid them the kingdom of heaven. oh 
For they may believe him to be true God, and to be alſo the Son of God, though E 
they do not believe his godhead to be owing to his ſonſhip. - 4 * 
There are ſome perſons who have been ſo ſevere as to paſs a condemning ſentence — 
on all thoſe who deny Chriſt the Son, conſidered as the Son, to be the true God. % Al 
: hope they have done it merely through inadvertence, or becauſe they thought it 10 — 
be utterly impoſſible to maintain the godhead of Cbriſ upon any other foot bu - 


that of his co - eternal and conſubſtantial "tonſhip, But whatſoever be their ＋ a 
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for ſuch unjuſt cenſure, yet; IL muſt confeſs I do not love to ſee condemnation and 
everlaſting death thrown upon perſons who believe the ſame ſcriptural doctrine of 
the deity of 98 that we do, but chuſe to explain it another way. | 

Thus ſome of my motives to this enquiry are to do juſtice to the truths of God, 
and ſome ariſe from charity to the ſouls of men. Nor is my zeal for the honour of 
my Lord Jeſus Chrift in the leaſt” abated; for while I believe him in his complex 
perſon to be both the true and eternal God, and alſo the only begotten Son of the 

ather, and while I profeſs him to be withal the great prophet and teacher, as well 
as the Saviour of his church; I conceive that more honour is done him by ſearch- 
ing out that true and exact meaning of his own words which this heavenly teacher 
deligned to convey to us, than by perſuading the world to read his eternal godhead 
in thoſe places where he did not delign to reveal and expreſs it to men. 
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Did the "diſciples of Chriſt fully believe that he was the true 
| God during bis life-time, or not till after his death and re- 
ſurreftion ? + | | | 


N order to ſolve this queſtion, let us make theſe following enquiries, viz. 
I. What notion the jews had of their Meffah in general. = 
II. What ideas or notions'Chrift taught his diſciples concerning himſelf. 
III. What apprehenſions or notions the diſciples received and imbraced concerning 
.... Fave £5 
IV. What indications they may be ſuppoſed to give tending toward the belief of 
his godhead. TOY | f 
V. What indications give of their ignorance or doubt of it, or at leaſt what 
evidences there are of the fluctuation and uncertainty of their faith in that matter. 
Now, by balancing theſe things one with another, we may at laſt come to form 
ſome true judgment about the preſent queſtion. 


bens ell opinion! men the" Renu. 


l W HAT notion had the jews in general concerning their Maſiab? 
Anſwer. Though the old teſtament furniſhed them with ſufficient pro- 
phecies concerning his divine and human nature, his ſpiritual kingdom, his ſuffer- 
ings, his death'and'refurrection from the dead, yet fo wretchedly blinded were they 
with the corrupt gloſſes of theit teachers, and with their own fooliſh prejudices, 
that they did agree in no notion concerning the Meſſiah more univerſally than in theſe 
falſe and miſtaken ones, vir. that he was to be a glorious temporal prince, that he 
Nas never to ſuffer, nor to die, and conſequently not to riſe again, and that he was 
Vor. VI. 4 R 5 to 
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art the king of Iſrael.” 
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4 © exalt their nation equal to or beyond it's ancient g eur, and to raiſe'them to, 


temporal ſovereignty over all che nations of the 

And the diſciples themſelves were fo rooted in theſe miſtaken notions, that 30. 
thing could quite cure them but the actual death and reſurrection of Chrift, his aſcen 
to heaven, and his pouring down the enlightening Spirit at the days of Penteci . 
For we find it evident enough, that the two ſons of Zebedee, James and Jabn hoped 
to be made great miniſters of ſtate, and © fit at his right-hand and at his left in 2 
temporal kingdom,” Matth. xx. 21. We read that When our Lord ſpoke of his 


on death and ſufferings, ** Peter rebuked him for it,” Marth. xvi. 22. And none 
of them © knew what his riſing from the dead ſhould mean,“ Mark ix. 10. for they 


thought, together with the reft of the people, that Chriſt or the Maſſiab . abideth for 
ever,” that is, muſt never die, Jobn vii. 34. And even after the reſurrection of 
Chriſt they expected with ſome impatience the ſame temporal glory and grandeur 
when they ſaid, As i. 16. Lord, wilt thou at this time reſtore the kingdom unto 


Ifraet ? 


But to deſcend to particulars, and enquire what opinion the ies had of the nature 
of their Maſiab, who or what he was to be. Fs. moe 

1. They generally believed he ſhou}d be a man of their own nation, of the tribe of 
Judab, of the ſeed of David, born at Bethlehem, who was to be the king of the 
j205, and their Saviour. When Herod demanded where the Aaſiab . the king of the 
Jews ſhould be born, the chief- prieſts and ſcribes told him, at Bethlehem, Maub. ii. 
5. * And they ſaid to him, in- Betblebem of Fudab, for thus it is written by the pro- 
phet, And thou Bethlehem in the land of Judab art not the leaſt among the princes 
of Fudah, for out of thee ſhall come a governor that ſhall rule my people [/ae!.” 
And when Jeſus aſked the phariſees, Matth. xxii. 42. Whole fon is Chriſt, or the 
Meſfiab ? they roundly anſwered, the ſon-of David.” Yds 

Yet others of the jews were ſo very ignorant. and doubtful in this matter, that 
they refuſed Jeſus, and denied him to be the Myſtab, for this very reaſon, becauſe: 
they knew his birth and parentage. John vii. 27. We know this man whence he: 
is, but when Cori cometh, no man knoweth whence he is.** 

2. They believed that he had an exiſtence before he came into the world; for we: 
can hardly ſuppoſe that the ſcribes and prieſts ſhould be ſo ready in citing one part 
of this verſe, Micab v. 2. which ſhews him to be © born at Bethlebem,. and take no 
notice of the other part of it, a ruler in 1rae/, whoſe goings forth have been from of 
old, from everlaſting.” Yet it may perhaps be dou whether this opinion was 
univerſal, becauſe in ſome inſtances they were ſtupid enough to believe one part of a. 
chapter or period concerning the Meſſiah's glory, and negle& another part which re- 
lated to his ſufferings. 7 

3. They believed that he had ſome glorious and eminent relation to God. 
This appears from the name of honour that the Meſſiah was univerſally known by 
amongſt them, viz. the Son of God. The ſcribes, the phariſees, the prieſts, and all 
the jews, talked with our Lord Jeſus freely about the Myſſigh: under this name and 
title, as being the common name of the Maſiab, and perfectly well known amongſt 
them, viz. that the Maſſab was the Son of God in ſome ſuperior and more excellent 
way. When Philip told Nathanael, Fohn i. 46. We have found him of whom 
Afoſes and the hets did write,” that is, the Meſſiah; Natbanael being convinced 
that Jeſus was — Glee him by this name, . thou art the Son of God, thou 
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4. The prophets in the old teſtament frequetly intimate the divinity of Chriſt ; and 
ſome few! of the ancient jeres might probably believe that he was the memra, or 
word of the Lord, the ſhekinah or glorious habitation of God, of which the chaldee 
paraphraſt ſometimes ſpeaks. Doctor Alix in his judgment of the ancient jer/b 
churehꝰ againſt the unitarians, ſeems to be too poſitive and triumphant in this point, 
that this memra or Logos to which the chaldae paraphraſt aſcribes the creation of 
the world, and the government of it, and particularly of the jewiſh nation, is the 
Meſſiah in their ſenſe. Mr. Nye and others utterly deny it. But the excellent Mr. 
Robert Fleming, in his diſcourſe of © chriſtology, volume I. pages 136—144.” ve- 
ry judiciouſly- follows a middle path, and tells us, That he did not find one of the 
many citations uſed by doctor Alix that ſeemed to neceſſiate our judgment this way. 
Therefore he run through the targums himſelf in thoſe places where he thought it 
molt probable to find what he ſought, and yet could find but few paſſages that ſeem- 
ed very plainly to relate to the Mefrah.” Upon which he concludes, « That though 
the word memra is ſometimes uſed for the Myiab, yet it is much more frequently 
uſed in other ſenſes, and that the jeriſb memta and Meſſiah are ſpoken of ſomerimes 
a5 two diſtinct beings or perſons *.” | 

But what doubtful hints or plain evidences foever there might be from the books 
of the prophets or theſe r authors, that Chriſt was to be the true God, 
yet the jews in Chriſt's time did not generally believe it: And though ſame learned 
authors have aſſerted it, — never faw it proved. | "25 

Surely if the phariſees had but embraced this opinion, they could never have been 
at a loſs to have anſwered our Lord Feſus, when he aſked them, Matth. xxii. 45, 46. 
« If Chriſt be David's Son, how doth he in Spirit call him Lord?“ It was plain by 
their ſilence and confuſion, that they did not believe his godhead. Biſhop Bull is of 
this mind as. well as doctor Whitby. See BulPs . judicium eccleſiæ catholice, &c." 
capite i, ſectione 13. and bits commentary.  _ berth: 

In ſhort, their notions of this matter were ſo very confuſed, fo uncertain, fo in · 
22 and fo various, that they cannot be reduced to any certain or ſettled ſcheme 

entiments. | | 
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What. ideas did Chrift give bis difeiples of bimſelf- 


. Proceed now in the ſecond place to inquire, what ideas or notions our Lord 


Jeſus Chriſt — his diſciples concerning himſelf. 

1. He takes particular pains' upon many occaſions to ſhew that he was fent from 
God, or received commiſſion from heaven to teach the doctrines which he taught, 
and to perform thoſe glorious and furprizing miracles which he wrought, to confirm 

| 4 R 2 af both 
* Mr, Fleming in that place tells us, that though he could not find the word memra and MaſtFab uſed as ex> 


plicatory of one another in thoſe places which are plainly prophetical of Chriſt, yet he ſuppoſes the reaſon 
night be this, that memra denotes Chriſ with — — his divine nature before his afluming human 


uture, and Meſtab denotes him only as he was to appear viſibly and become man; therefore it was hardly 


poluble that both theſe words ſhould be uſed of him at once. See chriſtology, volume I. page 143.“ Thas 
x 13 evident that Mr. Fleming ſearched after this notion with s ſeeming inclination to find it true, yet he 
could not find ſo great and unconteſted evidence of it, as to ſuppoſe that the ancient jews generally embraced 
this opinion, that the memra or Word of God was the ſame with the Me/Sah. ig 
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both his doctrine and his commiſſion,” This is ſo largely inſiſted on in the fifth, Gixth, 
2 following ehapters of the goſpel by St. Jobu, that I need not cite particular in- 

ances. 1 9 e #235 $89 V5 eg? 32 34 it : 1144 | 

2. He proves by moſt infallible evidences, that he was the Maſiab, the Saviour of 
mankind: and he endeavoured to lead his diſciples out of their on national prejudi- 
ces, and to give them a juſter notion of the office of the Maſiab, and his ſpiritual 
kingdom. This he did in ſeveral of his diſcourſes. 

But as to the proof that he himſelf was the Maſiab, he did not labour this point ſo 
much by any long or direct diſcourſes on this ſubje&, as by his preaching grace and 
duty, ſo as never man ſpake before; by his miracles and his appearance upon all oc- 
caſions, with the marks and characters of the Maſſab upon him. To prove this, I 
ſhall give but one inſtance inſtead of many: When Jobn the baptiſt ſent his diſciples 
to aſk him whether he was the Mzfiah or no, Matth. xi. g. Art thou he that ſhould 
come, or do we look for another? Our Lord anfwered them only, by bidding 
them tell Jobn their maſter, that © the blind received fight, the lame walk, the dead 
are raiſed, and to the poor the goſpel is preached, and let Jah and his followers 

judge by theſe characters whether I am the Maſiab or no.“ Though I conſeſs thers 
are two or three occaſions alſo which he took to profeſs himſelf! the Meſſab in direct 
and plain words, Jobn iv. 29. and ix. 37. 2 219339 0 ä 

He often takes occaſion to declare, that he had a being before he came into this 
world. John iii. 13. No man hath aſcended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the ſon of man, &c.” Jobn v. 38. I came down from heaven 
not to do my own will, but the will of him that ſent me.“ Verſe 51. © I am the 
living bread which came down from heaven.“ Jobn viii. 14. I know whence [ 
came, and whither I go.“ Jobn xvi. 28. I came forth from the Father, and am 
come into the world; again, I leave the world, and go to the Father.” And his 
diſciples underſtood him in the plain. literal ſenſe, verſe 29. for immediately. his diſ- 
eiples ſaid unto! him, Lo, now thou ſpeakeſt plainly,” and ſpeakeſt no parable.” 
Jabn viii, 58. Verily I ſay unto you, before Abrabam was, Lam.” And in his 
prayer to his Father, Jobn xvii. 5. * Now, O Father, glorify me with thy own- 
{elf, with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” Verſe 24. **—My 
glory which thou haſt given me, for thou lovedſt me before the foundation of the 
world.” 

4. He aſſumes to himſelf the character of the Son of:God,. and that in a more e- 
minent and ſuperior way than men or angels are the ſons of God; for he calls him- 
ſelf © the only begotten Son of God, Jobn xiii: +16, - 18. The beloved Son of 
God,” John v. 20. which he alſo took care that his diſciples ſhould know, twice by 
a voice from heaven; Zuke iii. 22. at his baptiſm, and Luke ix. 35- at his-transfigu- 
ration. He told them alſo that he was ſuch a Son of God as knew the Father ſo 49 
none beſides knew him, Luke x. 22. ſuch a Son as that the Father ſhewed him alk 
things that himſelf did,” John v. 20. and that . whatſoever things the Father doth, 
theſe doth the Son likewiſe,” verſe 19. that the © Father has committed all judgment 
to him, that all-men ſhould honour the Son as they honour the Father, verſes 22, 
23. and that the dead ſhould: hear the voice of the Son of God and live; and as 
the Father hath life in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the Son to have life in himſelf:“ 
which things cannot be ſuppoſed to he ſpoken of any mere creatute, and there 

fore by this ſort of language, he gave ſome intimations of his union with goc- 
head, or his divinity, though the mere name Son of God be not conſttued to ſo di- 
vine a ſenſe. . N 965 Au Sifity MF e b&w 1G Hon 2 £16 i” en ff9 "He 
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5: He ſometimes takes opportunity to acquaint them with his moſt intimate union 
or oneneſs with the Father, and his peculiar communion with him. For when he 
ſays, John x. 29. el Father, who gave me my ſheep, is greater than all; yer 
he adds in the next verſe, .I and my Father are one: which I think are intimations 
of a ſuperior. and inferior nature, and that the divine nature of the Father was in him. 
This 5 he diſcovers in ſome other places. Jobn x. 38. Believe the works that F 
do, that ye may know and believe that the Father is in me and I in him.” Jobn xiv. 
11. If ye had known me, ye would have known my Father alſo: and from 
henceforth ye know him, and have ſeen him. Philip faith unto him, Lord, ſhew us 
the Father, and it ſufficeth us. Jeſus ſaith unto him, have I been fo long time with 
you, and yet haſt thou not known me, Philip ? He that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen the 
Father; and how ſayſt thou, ſhew us the Father? Believeſt thou not that l am in 
the Father, and the Father in me? The words that I ſpeak unto you, I ſpeak not 
of myſelf ; but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doth the works. Believe me that 
L am in the Father, and the Father in me; or elſe believe me for the very works 
ſake,” | {2 | 
6, There are alſo ſeveral other intimations that our Lord gave of his divinity; 
though it was not the dne that he thought fit at that time to teach in plain and ex- 
preis language. é | 
When he tells them, that “where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midſt of them.” Marth. xviii. 20. the greek words are 2 du; 
which ſeem, to denote a divine omnipreſence. When he ſays to Peter, I will give 
unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven,” Matth. xvi. 14. it ſounds god-like. 
When he promiſes the diſciples, „I will give you a mouth and wiſdom, which all 
your adverſaries ſhall not be able to 1. Luke xxi. 15. When Jobn ii. 19. 
« Deſtroy this temple and I will raiſe it up in three days; he imitates divine 
language ſo much, that it might have led the diſciples onward to the belief of his 
deity, | 
His active behaviour and conduct in ſeveral inſtances was ſuch, as there is ſome 
reaſon to think he would ſcarce have practiſed, had he not been true God; ſuch as 
his taking; frequent occaſion- to ſhew that he knew their hearts and their ſecret 
thoughts; his godlike way in working ſome of his miracles, which ſeems to be the 
very ſame which a god incarnate would have uſed : his ſovereign and — man- 
ner-in.caſting out devils, and his conveying miraculous gifts, in the ſame way that 
God himſelf would probably have done; and his giving the holy Spirit to his 
diſciples, in ſuch a manner, John xx. 21, 22. As my Father hath ſent me, fo 
ſend I you; and when he had thus ſaid, he breathed on them, and faith unto them, 
receive ye the holy Ghoſt,” which ſeems to be an imitation of God creating 
the human ſoul of Adam, Gen. i. 7. He breathed into his noſtrils the breattr 
of life, and man became a living ſoul.” Though it muſt- be noted indeed that 
this was after his. reſurrection, and ſo comes not within the reach of my pre- 
lent enquiry. | 
His paſſive behaviour alſo was ſuch as we can hardly ſuppoſe he would have prac- 
tiſed, had he not been God; for he admitted perſons on ſeveral occaſions to worſhip 
him, which we find both angels and apoſtles always forbid, leſt they ſhould ſeem to 
aume the divine prerogative and honour : He did not deny his godhead when the 
geg charged him with aſſuming equality with God, &c. ſeveral of which circumſtan- 
ces, both of the active and paſſive. conduct of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, are _ the 
| aireſt 
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faireſt aud ſtrongeſt light towards the proof of his divinity, by Mr. Hughes in his 
< two eſſaysꝰ on that ſubj And ſome party of the argument ſeem to carry great 
weight and force with them; but I would not venture to lay the whole ſtreſs of the 

Thus though our bleſſed Saviour did not plainly and expreſsly declare that he was 
che true and eternal God; for his divine prudence did not think it proper to expreſz 
his godhead in ſuch direct and glorious at that ſeaſon *; yet by all theſe 
me of ſpeech, and by this divine conduct of his, which I have deſcribed in the 
three laſt particulars, he ſeems to have given abundant intimations that his . hy. 
man nature had a peculiar union to, and communion with godhead: But ſince the 
new teſtament is complete, we can underſtand thoſe hints better than his diſciples 
could in that day. 

And though he did not uſe theſe words, that Jeſus the Son of man is perſonally 
united to the divine nature, yet he faid ſo much as in our apprehenſion now amount; 
to this ſenſe, when he ſaid, I and my Father are one, Fehr x. 30. I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me.” The Father who is in me doth the works, He 
that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen the Father,” &c. John xiv. 9—11. that is, he hath ſeen 
the glory and power, and grace of the Father, whoſe divine nature or godhead is al- 
ſo in the Son, and dwells in me bodily. And though we can never tell ęxactly what 
makes the perſonal union between the divine and human natures in Chin; yet perhaps 
this may be- a juſt evidence of a perſonal union with the godhead, viz. when the 

actions and characters and ſufferings which Chriſt performed and ſuſtained, might be 
2 ſaid to be performed and ſuſtained immediately by God himſelf, But 
3 queſtion whether his diſciples in that day did certainly infer ſo much from 

e words. | 
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What idea the diſciples had of Chriſt. 


III. I Come now to confider © what apprehenſions or notions the diſciples did re- 
ceive concerning our Lord Feſus 2 in his own life-time.” | 

It is not enough for me here to repeat the foregoing heads, and ſhew what Chrif 
told them; for we cannot ſay the _—_— underſtood and effectually learned all that 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt — — them. It is evident in many other places of the hiſtory 
of the goſpel, that he ſpoke ſeveral things to them which were above their preſent 
apprehenſion; the Spirit of God which was promiſed to deſcend upon them, was not 
only to bring to remembrance the things that Chriſt had ſpoken; but to give them 3 
fuller underſtanding in the meaning of them. And as there were many things which 
Chriſt had to ſay to them, but forbore in his life-time, becauſe they could —.— 


It is no wonder that our Saviour did — icly declare his own in plain and expreſs 
when he did not chuſe to declare hi por —————ůů— bat 


But there are many ſpecial reaſons alſo which might be gi , why our Lord Jh did not proclaim bis 
own godhead during the time of his miniſtry on earth. 1 mention bat one that is evident and ſufficient | 
viz, that he muſt have done it either with plain and convincing proofs of it, or without them. If only ö 


» and that privately too though the doctrine his meſſiaſhip was then of ſo much more impor- | 
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them yet, Jobn xvi. 12. So there were ſome things which he did ſpeak to them in 
a more obſcure manner, by hints and intimations, which they could not at that time 
bear in the full light and glory of a divine explication. 

But if we ſearch the evangelical hiſtory, I think we ſhall find that they received 
and entertained the following ſentiments concerning him. 

1. They firmly believed that he was ſent of God. Our Lord Jeſus Chrift himſelf 
was witnels to this their faith, ohn xvii. $. I have given unto them the words 
which — 7 — me, and they have received them, and they have believed that 
thou di me.” | | 

2. They were convinced that he was the true Meffiah : John vi. 69. © We believe 
and are ſure that thou art that Chrif.” 

z. That he had a peculiar and glorious relation to God, that he was the Son of 
the living God, which primarily referred to the dignity of his perſon, and often- 
times included in it alfo his character, or office as the appointed Saviour. This was 
the ſubſtance of NathanaePs confeſſion, Jobn i. 49. Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God, thou art the king of rael. This was alſo Peter's confeſſion, Matth. xvi. 16. 
« Thou art Chriſt the Son of the —_ God,” which he ſpake in the name of the: 
reſt, as well as Jobn vi. 69. where the ſame words are repeated. | 

4. They believed alſo that he had an exiſtence before he came into this world. 
When the diſciples told him, Jobn xvi. 30. We believe that thou cameſt forth from 
God;“ it is evident from the context that they did not only mean that he received 
his commiſſion from heaven, and was ſent by God to preach to the world; but that 
he had a being With the Father before he came into this world, as he himſelf expreſ- 
les it, verſe 28. I came forth from the Father, and am come into the worid : a- 
gain, I leave the world, and go to the Father: which they underſtood in the literal 
lenſe, without metaphors, as they themſelves expreſs it ; + Now thou ſpeakeſt plain. 
ly, and ſpeakeſt no parable or metaphor,” verſe 29. And our Lord Jeſus Chrift 
in his teſtimony concerning them, ſeems to make theſe two diſtinct articles of their 
belief, viz. his pre-exiſtence and his miſſion, Jobn xvii. 8. They have known 
ſurely that 1 came out from thee, and they have believed that thou didſt ſend 
me.“ , 

5. They believed alfo that God was in a moſt eminent and peculiar manner preſent 
vith him, according to the multitude of expreſſions he had uſed to that purpoſe, of 
his Father's being with him, and of the Father's dwelling in him: And this was the 
language of their ſermons at firſt, 4s x. 38. Jeſus of Nazareth did great things, 
for God was with him. But they did not ſeem to have any fixed and certain belief 
of ſuch a peculiar and perſonal union of the man Cbriſ Feſus with the true God du- 
ring his li-dime, as to give him the name and title of God. They had heard him ſay, 
that he and his Father were one; but they did ſcarce underſtand his oneneſs with the 
Father, and communion in the godhead in ſo ſublime a ſenſe, as was afterwards re- 
vealed to them, for they never called him God before his reſurrection. Which brings 
me to the next general head. | 


SECTION. 
ally aſſerted it plainly, without convincing proof, he had hafteried the malice of the jeevr to pat bim to 


denk for blaſphemy, before he had fulfilled all his defigned miniſtry upon earth. On the other hand, if 


ke had given moſt convincing proofs of it while he aſſerted it, the jexvs and gentiles had been reſtrained from 


utting him to death at all; for St, Pau / tells us expreſsly, 1 Cor, ii, 8. Had the princes of this world. 
— they would not have crucified de Lender | ad | 
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What evidence they gave of believing bis true deity. © 
| 24 
IV. F fourth thing I propoſed was to ſhew what indications the diſciples may 
612. be ſuppoſed to give tending towards a belief of his godhead, 

1. Upon ſome ſpecial occaſions they worſhipped him. The leper that was clear. 
{cd worſhipped Chriſt, Mattb. viii. 2. The ruler that ſought the life of his daughter, 
worſhipped him,” Math. ix. 18. © The woman of Canaan worſhipped him, ſay- 
ing, Lord, help me,” Matth. xv. 25. But all this was before he wrought the mi- 
racle in their favour ; and probably it ſignifies no more than a great degree of humi. 
lity in the manner of their petition, perhaps a bowing the knee, or falling on the 
face at his feet. 6 N 5 

The blind man, who was healed, worſhipped him alſo, when he profeſſed him. 
ſelf to be the Son of God, John ix. 38. and his diſciples that were in the ſhip 
- . worſhipped him, when he walked on the water and ſuppreſſed the ſtorm, Matth. 

iv. 32, 33. | | Fs, 

But it may be doubted whether allthis ariſes to the notion of religious and divine 
worſhip, ſince this word is ſometimes uſed in ſcripture, referring to moral or civil ho- 
nours paid to our fellow-creatures, 1 Chron. xxix. 20. They bowed their heads and 
worſhipped the Lord and the king.” Math. xviii. 26. The ſervant fell down and 
worſhipped his Lord.“ Rev. iii. 9. where Chriſt himſelf ſays to the church at Sardis, 
« I will make them to come and worſhip before thy feet.“ And perhaps ſome that 
knew not that Chriſt was God, might pay this ſort of worſhip to him here on carth, 
that is, a mere high degree of reverence and obeiſance under the ſurpriſing influence 
of the miracles which they heard of, or which they ſaw. 

When one of the ten lepers which were healed, came back, Luke xvii. 15. it is 
ſaid, with a loud voice he glorified God, and fell down on his face at the feet of 
Chriſt, giving him thanks, and he was a ſamaritan. Now it may be obſerved here, 
that the cleanſed An firſt glorified God, as the great author and firſt cauſe of his 
healing, and then fell down on his face in a worſhipping poſture at the feet of Chr: 
to give him thanks, as the glorious means and miraculous inſtrument of his deliverance, 
not knowing that Chriſt who healed- him, was himſelf the true Gd. 

Thus theſe perſons did not ſeem to worſhip our Lord as the true and eternal God 
with proper divine worſhip. Yet it ſeems probable that he would have ſcarce accept- 
ed of any ſuch imitation of divine worſhip, or indulged any thing that had the ap- 

rance of it, if he had not been true God. Many perſons might pay Chriſt this 
bich degree of honour and proſtration without belief of his deity, though perhaps he 
would have refuſed it, had he been a mere creature; even as Cornelius worſhipped Pe- 
ter, Ads x. 25. when we have no reaſon to believe that he thought Peter was the 
true God: Yet Peter forbid it, leſt it ſhould have any appearance of aſſuming divine 
dignity to himſelf. | 

2. Simon Peter was greatly ſurprized at the multitade of fiſhes taken at once, when 
he let down his net at the direction of Chriſt, Luke v. 4, &c. When he ſaw it, He 
fell down at Jeſus knees, ſaying, depart from me, for I am a ſinful man, O Lord. 


Which expreſſion may ſeem to import, © Thou art ſo holy and pure, O Lord, * 
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haſt ſomething ſo divine in thee, and ſamuch like God, who hates all fin, that ſuch 
a poor finful wretch as I am, have tao much defilement in me to came fo near thee, 
and may have juſt reaſon to dread thy preſence. Whether he might at this ſeaſon 
have an overwhelming glimpſe of his divinity, it is nat cafy to ſay : Bur it may be 
caſily faid, that this miracle alone was not ſufficient ta give a juſt convincing proof 
of his godhead. | 5 | 

3. The apoſtles ſeem to make a petition to Chriſt for ſpiritual mercies in a way of 
divine worſhip, Lake xvii. 3. and the apoſtles ſaid to the Lard, increaſe our faith; “ 
which addreſs ſeems to have more of the appearance of religious worſhip paid 
to him by them, than any other expreſſion I know of before the reſurrectian of 
Chriſt. © 
| 12 ſome would queſtion whether this petition did evidence their firm belief of his 
godhead : For when they had ſeen him put forth his miraculous power on the bodies 
of men in ſuch a glorious manner, when they found that he knew the thoughts of their 
hearts *, and had an inward acquaintance with their ſouls, which appeared in ſeveral 
inſtances, and when they had ſeen and heard him forgive fins, Matth. ix. 2. and 
Luke v. 20. perhaps they might imagine that God had given him this ſpiritual power 
over their ſouls, and that he was commiſſioned to exerciſe this power, even as he com- 
miſſioned his diſciples to . heal the ſick, to raiſe the dead, &c.“ Matth. x. 18. and 
to forgive ſins, Fobn xx. 23. though he were not in his own nature the true and eter- 
nal God. For it is remarkable, that when he forgave the fins of the man whom he 
healed of the pally, though the ſcribes and phariſees faid . Who can forgive fins but 
God?“ and fa charged him with blaſphemy ; yet the multitude only marvelled and 
glorified God who had given ſuch power unto men, Matth. ix. 8. Now the multi- 
tude ſpoke honeſtly the ſenſe of their hearts, but the ſcribes ſtretched his conduct to 
an accuſation of blaſphemy. 

There is a parallel caſe in Mark ix. 22. where the man brought his ſon who was 
poſſeſſed with the devil, to our bleſſed Lord; ** Maſter, fays he, if thou canſt do a- 
ny thing, have compaſſion on us and help us.” Here it is evident that the man had 
not ſo much as a firm belief whether Chriſt could work this miracle or no, much leſs 
can he be ſuppoſed to believe that Chriſt was the true and eternal God: then preſent- 
ly 2 : 9 cryed out, Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief.”” Now the 
utmoſt that we can reaſonably imagine his ſudden faith arrived at, was a belief thar 
Chriſt was able to caſt out the devil and cure his ſon ; yet he deſires Chrift to help his 
unbclief. Now the mere ſudden expreſſion of this requeſt will hardly prove the poor 
man was convinced of the godhead of Chriſt ; for it is poſſible he might mean only, 
ſhew thy power, and give ſome further teſtimony to aſſiſt my faith. But if he did be- 
lieve Chriſt's deity, then we muſt ſuppoſe him tranſported by a ſudden divine impulſe 
2 the general faith of the apoſtles themſelves, and carried above the diſpenſation 
01 that day. , 1 | | 


Vor. VI. 8 7 | weed 4. The 
* The mere knowledge of their thoughts was not ſufficient to prove the divinity of Cbrif, fince God has 
been pleaſed in former times to communicate this knowledge to his ; fo Abijab knew the thoughts 


Pr 
cel Feraboam's wiſe, for God had tald him. 1 Kings xiv. 5, 6. The Lord ſaid to 4bijeb, behold the 


wife of Fe, cameth to aſk a thing of thee, &c.” And much leſs can we ſuppoſe in 
ccc 
23. * Ye ſhall kndw that I am he which ſearcheth the reins and the hearts,” _— red with Fer. xi. 20. 
and xvii. 10. gives us a good argument for his deity, or that he is one with that God who ſearches the heart 
4s his peculiar prerqgative ; but this was long after his aſcent to heaven. 
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4. The diſciples may feem to own his omniſcience Zobn xvi. 30.“ Now we are 
ſure that thou knoweſt all things, &c.” but probably at that time they underſtood 
this all things” in a limited ſenſe, as 2 Sam. xiv. 20. where the woman ſaid the 
ſame thing to David; ſo 1 Jabn ii. 20. Ye have an unction and know all things,” 
and verſe 27. For the utmoſt inference the diſciples make from it was, that . e 
came forth from God,“ verſe 30. not that he was God himſelf. It may be another 
reaſon alſo to think the diſciples underſtood this word “ all things” in a limited ſenſe, 
becauſe Chriſt himſelf had told them but a very little before this time, that he himſelf 
did not know the day of judgment. Matth. xxiv. 36. and Mark xiii. 32. 

Though I think it reaſonable for us to go farther than they did, and to apply ſeve- 
ral of the things I have mentioned to his godhead, viz. his knowing their thoughts, 
his forgiveneſs of ſins, &c. becauſe we have a full account of theſe and many other 
tranſactions of Chriſt, and we know ſo much of his divinity: and glory from other parts. 
of the bible; yet whether the diſciples in that day did infer his divinity from any of 
theſe foregoing occurrences, and applied them to him as to the true God, may bear 
a juſt doubt and enquiry. | Da %p 

5. They believed that he was the Mefiab ; and the Meſſiah is ſpoken of in ſeve- 
ral places of the old teſtament under the character and titles of the true God. But as. 
we cannot find that the learnd doctors of that age did generally underſtand thoſe pro- 
phecies, or believe the true deity of the Meſiab, ſo neither do we find any hint in the 
hiſtory of the goſpel that the apoſtles themſelves before the death of Chriſt underſtood 
theſe prophecies, ſo far as to apply them to the Maſſiab in that ſenſe; but only thought 
him to be the greateſt of prophets, and to be the appointed king of MVael and their 
Saviour, g | | 

6. They believed and confeſſed him to be the Son of God : but this title does not 

_ neceſſarily amount to any more than a glorious likeneſs to God, a nearer and more 
peculiar relation to God, a ſpecial office of meſſiahſhip, and a more eminent derivation 
of his human nature from God than any other creatures, either angels or men, who. 
are called the ſons of God, could ever pretend: This I think is made pretty evident. 
in another diſſertation. | 1 

Thus I have mentioned the faireſt and ſtrongeſt evidences that I can find of any. 
degree of faith or belief that the diſciples had of the deity of Cbriſ during his 
po and it is poſſible they might. ſometimes have a glimpſe of that glorious 

rine. | | 
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V. HE laſt thing I propoſed, was toſhew, © what indications the diſciples gave 
during the life-time of Chriſt of their diſbelief of his godhead, or at leaſt of 

the uncertainty of their faith in that matter.” | - 
1. If they had a firm and ſteady, belief that he was the true God, ſurely we ſhould 
have found them upon ſome occaſion or another evidently N their faith in this 
matter, both for their own and their maſter's intereſt and honour ; ſince we never find 
that he forbid them to publiſh this to the world, though he did forbid them to pub- 
liſh ſome of his miracles, his transfiguration, his own prophecies of his death, reſur- 
rection, and aſcenſion, &c. ; 46 05 
„ 7 a . 0 A | 
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And if they had not thought proper to publiſh to the world, that theit maſter 
was the true God, yet we have much reaſon to ſuppoſe that, if they had be- 
lieved it, they would upon ſome occaſion or other before his death, have ad- 
dreſſed him as Thomas did after his reſurrection, My Lord and my God.” 

obn xXx. 28. 

a We cannot but ſuppoſe alſo, that amongſt their many doubts and queries, 
they would have aſked him this obvious and important one, how could he be 
God, and his Father be God alſo, and yet not two Gods? But we find nothing 
of this kind, though they put many a queſtion to him both of leſs difficulty 
and leſs importance. | ' | 
Nor do we find that they talked of him to the world under any character of god- 
head; but on the contrary, we always find them ſpeaking of him as a man, and that 
not only in his life-time, but juſt after his death too, as a great prophet that was riſen 
up amongſt them, Luke xxiv. 19. Jeſus of Nazareth a prophet mighty in word and 
deed before God and all the people.” | 

2. If they had believed him to be the true God that made the heavens, and the 
earth, the winds and the ſeas, they would never have expreſſed ſo much ſurprize and 
wonder at his rebuking the wind and bidding the ſea be calm. Luke viii. 24, 25. 
« They being afraid, wondered, ſaying one to another, what manner of man is this? 
for he commandeth even the winds and water, and they obey him.“ I confeſs the 
word man is not in the original; but till their wonder at the obedience that was paid 
him by the elements ſeems an argument that they did not believe him to be the al- 
mighty God that made them. 

Now this is not the firſt time they were thus aſtoniſhed and ſurprized ; for when 
Simon Peter, a good while before this let down his net, at the command of Cbriſt, and 
incloſed a great multitude of fiſnes, he was aſtoniſned and all that were with him, 

Luke v. 9. And if any of them may ſeem to have a glimpſe of his divinity on this 
occalion, yet they had forgot or loſt it again, when in chapter viii. they were as much 
ſurprized at his rebuking To winds and the waves. 

You have another inſtance of this kind, Matzh. xxi. 19, 20. And when the dif- 
ciples ſaw that the fig-tree which our Lord curſed, preſently withered, they marvel- 
led, ſaying, how ſoon is the fig-tree withered away! And this was not long before 
his death neither, when. we may ſuppoſe their knowledge was moſt advanced ; 
whereas the diſciples would -never have marvelled that he could deſtroy a fig- 
tree by a word, if they had believed him to be that God who made all things 
by his word. | | 

3. If they had believed Chriſt to be the great and glorious God, they would not 
have treated him with ſuch an indecent roughneſs, as they did upon ſome particular 
occaſions; as Matth. xv. 33. when Chriſt ſaid, he would not ſend away the people 
faſting, left they faint in the way, the diſciples made him a very rude reply, to ſay no 
worſe of it, when they anſwered, ** Whence ſhould we have ſo much bread in the 
wilderneſs to fill ſo. great a multitude ? | | 

Another inſtance of this kind appears in their free and unbecoming addreſs to Feſus, 

{th. xv, 12, Then came his diſciples and ſaid to him, knoweſt thou that the 
phariſees were offended after they heard this ſaying? without ſo much as fir, or 
| maſter to preface it. Whereby it is plain, they either at that time doubted whether 

he knew what offence the phariſees took, or elſe they gave him a reproof for ſpeaking 
luch things as ſhould offend the phariſees, and a caution left he did it yo 

—_ | ut 
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Cbriſt had not arrived to any firm belief o 


mon exerciſe of their faith in that 
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But either as theſe ſuppoſitions ſuficiently manifeſt they did not believe him to be 
the true God. ; 4 . | 

So when he ſpake of his death and reſurrection, Marth. xvi. 22. it is ſaid, © Pg; 
took him and began to rebuke him, ſaying, This ſhall not be unto thee, Lord.“ 
Now we can hardly ſuppoſe that Peter would have been ſo free as to take up ſuch 
language to his great creator, and to give ſuch a rebuke to his God. 

I might add alſo, that though the virgin Mary under the influence of rapture and 
inſpiration expreſſes herſelf thus, Zake i. 4. My ſpirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour,“ yet if ſhe had firmly believed her fon to be her God, ſhe would not hay: 
chid him fo ſeverely when he was twelve years old, Luke ii. 48. * Son, why hat 
thou dealt thus with us? becauſe he ſtayed in the temple, and was left behind, 
when they travelled homeward. | | 

4. If they had thought Fefus Chriſt was the © true God, they would never have 
tried to entertain the curioſity of their maſter, by ſhewing him how magnificent the 
buildings of the temple were,” Matth. xxiv 1, © His diſciples came unto him for to 
ſhew him the buildings of the temple; and one of them taid' to him, Maſter, ſee 

what manner of ſtones and buildings are here,” Mark xiii. 1, and as St. Lake expreſſ:s 
it, how it was adorned with goodly ſtones,” Take xxi. 5. They muſt needs know 
this was but a entertainment to pleafe that glorious being, who had formed 
and built this earth, and had ſpread abroad the ſtarry canopy of the heavens. 

5. They had frequent opportunity of obſerving that Chrift knew their thoughts, 
and on this occaſion they once took notice, Jobn xvi. 30. and faid, * Now we are 
ſure that thou knoweſt all things.“ Now if they had been convinced that he was the 
true God, they would certainly have declared their ſenſe and faith 'of his godhead, 
and not have contented themſelves with this poor inference ; by this we believe that 
thou cameſt forth from God,“ that is, thou hadft a being, or didſt dwell with the 
Father, and art come from him. And even when they aroſe to this degree of be- 
lief, our Lord takes notice, that their faith had not been very long advanced fo fur 
as this, or at leaſt, it had not been long eftabliſhed arid firmly rooted in this point: 
For verſe 31. Jeſus anſwered them, Do ye now believe ?” 

After all, I might 6bſerve this alſo 'concernitg Martha und Mary, who were well 
acquainted with Jeſus, and for whom he had a peculiar and fpecial affeCtion, as 
well as for Lazarus their brother, Jobn xi. 6. and he had fo far acquainted them 
with his perfon and office, that they . believed him to be the Chrif, or Meſſiah, the 
Son of God which ſhould come into the world,” verſe 27. Yet neither of them 
ſpeak of any faith they had, that he had power in himſelf to raiſe the dead, though 
Feſus ſeetns to have urged them to it, verſe 25. The utmoſt faith which they ex- 
preſs is this, © Lord, if thou hadſt been here, my brother had not died,“ verſes 21, 
and 32. and verſe 22. * I know that even now whatſoever thou wilt aſk of God, 
God will give it thee.” | | A 

n the whole ſurvey of things it appears that the diſciples during the life o 

4 905 b vodhead : And if at any time they 

ther to be under the influence of a ſurprize 
imperfect diſpenſation, and beyond the com- 


And indeed Thomas ſeems to er the power of ſuch a divine rapture, when 
even after the reſurrection of Chriſt he wus favotired with fo ſeniſible a conviction, 
and he cried out, John xx. 28. My Lord und my Gods which is the fit plain 
und certain indication of any of the apoſtles believing the deity of CHriſt. 
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Theſe things will give occaſion to three or four more queſtions, viz. 

Queſtion I. Did the diſciples believe him then to be a mere common man?“ 

Anſwer No, I think not: For it is very probable that they were informed of 
his extraordinary conception, and his birth of the virgin Mary his mother, fo that 
he came into the world in a diviner way, and ſuperior to other men, having God 
himſelf for the Father even of his fleſh : And thus “ the holy thing that was born 
of the virgin was called the Son of God,” Take i. 35. 

It is probable alſo that they believed that ſublime and near relation in which his 
ſoul ſtood ro God, being the Son of God in a ſuperior ſenſe to all other men, even 
before his incarnation ; and that he had a pre- exiſtent ſtate, where he dwelt with 
God, and whence he © came forth from God when he came into this world,“ 
Jobn xvi, 27, 28. Thus he was eminently the Son of God, as to his body and his 
foul, | 

They alfo believed him to be the Maſiab, their anointed king, and the higheſt 
and greateſt of all the prophets, the redeemer of [7ael, and their Saviour, and that 
in this ſenſe alſo he was the Son of God. 

They knew him alſo to be indued with the Spirit of God in a moſt glorious and 
eminent degree; or as Joby the baptiſt expreſſes it, to have the © Spirit given him 
without meaſure, 7obs iii. 34. 

And they knew the peculiar and intimate preſence of the Father was with him, 
which he ſo often taught them in expreſs words, Fobn xiv. 10, 11. x. 30. that the 
Father was in him and he in the Father; and that he and the Father were one: 
yet they did ſcarce arrive at the belief of a perſonal union of the human nature with 
the divine. | | 

All theſe things joined together exalted his character in their eſteem, far above 
the common level of mankind. | | 

Queſtion II. If they did not believe the godhead of Cbri who had ſuch fpecial 
advantages above other men, © may it not well be doubted whether there were 
lufficient proofs of his divinity ever given to mankind before his death? 

Anſwer I. By ſeveral ſcriptures of the old teſtament, I think the godhead of the 
Maſiab might have been proved, end when they had compared theſe prophecies with 
the actions and life of Chrift, they had plain evidences that he was this Maſiab: The 
diſciples therefore might have had reaſonable ground to have inferred this doctrine 
of his deity. But ſo ignorant was that generation, ſo overrun with national miſ- 
takes, ſo unacquainted with ſcripture, and the true meaning of it, that the apoſtles 
in that day did not believe many other things concerning Cbriſt, which were written 
in the old teſtarnent in as plain and expreſs language as his godhead. Such were 
the predictions of his forrows and ſufferings, his death and his riſing again, and his 
final exaltation : But we have Chrift's own words for it, even after he roſe again, 
that they were **fools/and flow of heart to believe all that the prophets have ſpoken,” 

e XXIV, 25, 

Anſwer " Some of the ſpeeches which Chrif made concerning himſelf do cer- 
tnly repreſent him in too ſublime a character for any mere creature; which I have 
mentioned before: and by ſome circumſtances of his conduct, they might have 
found out his godhead, eſpecially if they had compared them with his character as 
Mefiah. But they laboured under the power of many prejudices, and as our Lord 
— 3 them, that they were dull of apprehenſion, hard to be inſtructed, and 
ov to believe. | 


Anſwer 
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Anſwer III. Though there might be a bare: external ſufficiency in the notice 
that Chrift gave of his own godhead for their conviction, yet 8 made nicr: o_ 
abundantly clear and evident to them, when according to the promiſe of Chriſt, hi ou 
Spirit brought to remembrance,” and explained the things that he had before {aid i, as ( 
them: then he © took of the things of Cbriſt,“ and revealed them to his apoſtles x a rd 
he promiſed, Jobn xiv. 26. and xvi. 14. | | I A n 
might add alſo, that all theſe notices and evidences of the divinity of Cri, our 
ſand in a much fairer light before us who have the whole hiſtory of the life, death, F T 
and reſurrection of Chriſt ;; and the writings and ſermons of the apoſtles, to compare 4 
with the writings of the prophets; which it was not poſſible the diſciples ſhould do apo 
in ſo complete a manner, and to ſo great ſatisfaction during the lite of Chris, ha wa 
they been ever ſo ſagacious, and ever ſo well prepared, 5 or is 
Queſtion III. How could the diſciples truſt in him as their Saviour, and com. com 
mit their ſouls to him for ſalvation in his life-time, if they had not a firm faith in ver | 
his godhead ?” | — 
Anſwer. The way whereby the fathers before Chriſt were ſaved, was not ſo much It 
by a direct act of faith on the perſon of the Mſiab, who was to come, as by the man 
direct and immediate exerciſe of faith or truſt on the mercy of God, as it was to not 
be revealed in and through the Maſiab in due time, Now the diſpenſation of thoſe weal 
three or four years which paſt during the life of Chrift, was a ſort of medium be- judg 
tween the law and goſpel: and the acts and exerciſes of the apoſtles faith or truſt mou 
and dependence, like that of the patriarchs, might be more directly placed on the It is 
mercy of God himſelf for ſalvation, as it had begun to manifeſt itſelf in and by vant 
Jeſus the Meſſiah, now come into the world. So St. Peter expreſſes it, 1 Pet. i. 21. expe 
Lou who by him do believe in God.” ISS T 
Though they were frequently called to believe in Cbriſt, yet you find they were 1000 
ſo unſkilled in a direct act of divine faith on him, that our Lord was fain to repeat divit 
the command with great ſolemnity but juſt before his death. Joby xiv. 1. Ye T 
believe in God, believe alſo in me:“ as if he ſhould have ſaid, „Le have a long feſt 
time truſted and profeſſed your faith in God and his mercy, make me now allo the did! 
direct object of your faith or truſt, as ye have made God the Father.” of hi 
Anſwer II. Under the great darkneſs and confuſion of their notions in that ſca- knox 
ſon of twilight, they ſometimes paid too little honour to Chriſt, becauſe they had to0 cept 
low an eſteem of him; and ſometimes the honour they paid him through the in- not | 
fluence of rapture and ſurprize, though not too high in itſelf, yet it might be above cove 
and beyond the clear diſcernment of their underſtandings and their own ſettled judg. leve 
ment concerning him. Thus they might now and then exert ſome faint acts of It 
divine faith on him, while in the main they were doubtful of his godhead. But a poſl 
gracious God makes great allowances for ſuch weakneſſes in faith and practice, where wher 
the divine diſcoveries which he makes to men, have but imperfect degrees of light head 
and evidence. | oi | highs 
Queſtion IV. Does it not follow then, if the diſciples were in a ſtate of gra, ment 
and yet doubted of the deity of Chriſt; ſurely the deity of Chriſt was not a unda- mind 
mental article in that day? | | their 
Anſwer I. Fundarnentals are different in different ſeaſons and times, nations and the ſ 
ages; for as God makes more or leſs diſcoveries of divine truth to men, ſo more or reel, 
leis is neceſſary to be believed in order to ſalvation. | vond 
Surely it was not a fundamental article for Peter to know, and believe the ſuffer- know 


ings and death of Chriſt as a ſacrifice for ſin, and his reſurrection from the __ 
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that time when he 'rebuked our Saviour himſelf, becauſe he ſpake of his dying, 
Matth. xvi, 22. And when none of the i rea knew what riſing from the dead 
ſhould mean, as Mark ix. 10. yet the belief of the death and reſurrection of Chriſt 
was certainly a fundamental article, and neceſſary to ſalvation in a little time after- 
ward; and is become neceſſary to chriſtianity itſelf, 1 Cor. xv. 14, 17. If Chriſt 
be not riſen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is alſo vain, ye are yet in- 
our ſins.” | | 

The doctrine of the divinity of Chrift therefore may not be ſuppoſed to be a fun- 
damental article in the time of Chriff*s life, becauſe we have reaſon to believe the 
apoſtles were in a ſtate of grace and ſalvation, before there is any ſufficient evidence 
of their faith therein: But it will not follow thence, that the ſame doctrine either is 
or is not a fundamental, after it has been more fully and clearly revealed by the 
complete writings of the new teſtament : And indeed a truth ought to be revealed 
very plainly and with convincing evidence, before it can be ever called. a funda- 
mental, | | 

It has been the conſtant method of divine wiſdom in all ages, to communicate to 
man the glorious diſcoveries of the grace of God by ſlow and gentle degrees, and 
not to overwhelm our faculties at once with a flood of divine light. . the 
weakneſs of our frame, he knows how dark are our underſtandings, how feeble our 
judgments, how many and great our natural prejudices, and how hard it is to ſur- 
mount them; and he demands our belief in meaſures anſwerable to his diſcoveries, 
It is according to the growing evidence of any divine revelation, and the gradual ad- 
vantages that any man has to know and underſtand that revelation, that God juſtly 
expects the growing exerciſes of our faith. ; 

Thus that faith which is neceſſary to ſalvation, conſiſts of more or fewer articles, 
according to the different ages of the church, and different degrees of revelation and 
divine light. f | 4 

Thus though our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was true God when he came firſt to be mani- 
feſt in the fleſh, yet the complete glory of his perſon and the beams of his godhead 
did not diſcover themſelves in a triumphant and convincing light during the days 
of his humiliation : and though it was neceſſary then, to all thoſe who had clear 
knowledge of his doctrine and miracles, to believe that he was the Maſiab, Ex- 
cept ye believe that I am he, ye ſhall die in your fins,” Jobn viii. 24. yet it doth 
not ſeem at that time to have been made neceſſary to believe his deity, ſince the diſ- 
_—_ of it were but imperfect, and it is plain that his own- apoſtles hardly be- 
eved it. | 

It is certain, that after the reſurrection of Chriſt, and the days of Pentecoſt, the 
wolties by degrees had more divine light let into their ſouls by the holy Spirit, 
"hereby they arrived at a fuller knowledge of the glory of his perſon and his god- 
head; yet it is very probable that the idea which 1 have before deſcribed, is the 
ligheſt they attained in his life-time ; and that not only on the account of the argu- 
ments I have uſed already, but becauſe this notion was ſo fixed and rooted in their 
minds, that they generally deſcribed our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. in this manner, in all. 
heir firſt miniſtrations of the goſpel, and they. thought it proper to teach others in 

ſame manner as they had learned. So St. Peter, As ii. 22. tells the men of V 
'atl, ( Feſus of Nazareth was a man approved of God among you by miracles, and 
Wonders, and ſigns which God did by him in the midſt of you, as ye yourſelves - 

"0, verſe 24. whom God has raiſed up, having looſed the pains of death.” 


Again, 
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Again, Ads iii, 13. The God of our fathers hath glorified his ſon Feſus, wig 
ye delivered up, &c.” And he cites Moſes to ſhew what he was, verſe 22. A pr. 
phet ſhall the Lord your God raiſe up unto you of- your brethren, like unto ne» 
So when he preached to Cornelius a roman, Als x. 38. God hath anointed 22 
of Nezereth with the holy Ghoſt and with power, who went about doing good, ud 
healing all that were oppreſſed with the devil, for God was him, &c.“ 

And St. Paul himſelf preached Chriſt under this inferior character at firſt, though 
he came not a whit behind the chiefeſt of the apoſtles in knowledge, 2 Cor. xi. 1. 
and Gal, ii. 6. In his ſermon at Athens, he ſays, God hath appointed à day in 
the which he will judge the world in righteouſneſs, by that man whom he hah 
ordained; whereof he hath given aſſurance unto all men, in that he hath raiſed hin 
from the dead,” Ads xvii. 31. Thus they begun with the human nature and the 
offices of Chriſt, and the peculiar aſſiſting pretence of God with him, before they 
taught any thing of the myſtery of his own godhead or perſonal union with the d- 
vine nature. ; 

And indeed there is a good deal of reaſon, why they ſhould not at firſt reveal 
and diſplay the glorious doctrine of the trinity and. the godhead of Jeſus, though 
they had known it ever ſo well. It was not fit they ſhould break in all at once 
upon the blind jewiſh nation, nor upon the blinder gentiles, with the blaze of 
Chris divinity. For, to ſpeak humanly, it would have filled the minds of ſtran- 
gers with — doubts and ſcruples, and raiſed in them an utter prejudice 
againſt all further attention to the goſpel, if they had been told at firſt of three per- 
ſons who were each of them the true God, and yet all three but one God“. This 
was not proper to be the very firſt leſſon in chriſtianity. The great work of the 
converſion of the world was done by degrees as human nature could bear. Thus 
God hath treated men in all ages, and led them on * from faith to faith,“ Nom. i. 
17. Thus our Lord Jeſus Chriſt treated his diſciples, Jobn xvi. 12, © have yet 
many things to ſay to you, but ye cannot bear them now.“ And thus the apoſtles 
treated the jews and gentiles, to whom they preached, 1 Cor. iii. 2, and _ 

em 


There is a remarkable inſtance to this e in the Conferences of the danj6 miſſionaries with 
the heathens of Malabar,” The miſſionary Lace of the Son of God, the ma/abarian replied, Who 
is his Son? and is he alſo God? Mi onary. He is God bleſſed for ever, Malabarian. But pray Sir, re: 
collect yourſelf, have not you been juſt now inveighing againſt plurality of Gods? And now I find, you 
have yourſelves more than one; the Father is God, 223 the Sen h God, then you have two gods, 1% 
fionary. We do not believe two gods, but one only God; though at the ſame time, we firmly believe, 
that there are three perſons in one divine oſſence; and yet theſe three xeriqns are not three, but one God: 
And this we believe as a great myſtery, &c. And then he goes on to explain it by the upderfanding an 
the will proceeding from the ſoul, which are yet really one and the fame thing with the ſou], Up! 
which the malaberian makes this reply ; I find, ſaid he, that you, with your fubtil ways of arguing, 
can make a trinity conſiſtent with anity ; and if your explication is abſolutely - neceſſary to make others 
underſtand what you mean, pray, allow us the ſame advantage of explaining the doctrine of gur reſign, 
and putting it in the moſt favourable light we can, for the excluding the abſurdities imputed to us ? An 
this once grauted us, it will follow, that our pluraliry does not deſtroy the unity of God, no more than 
your trinity does. We worſhip the gods upon no other account, than becauſe they are the vicegerent N 

employs in governing the world, as he did employ them at eg 


to the multiplying of the number of our images; whereas in truth, they are but different repreſentations 
of the ſame God, under different aſpects and appearances See Conference number xi.“ xd if t N 
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them with milk and not with meat, for they were not able to bear it.” Thus by 
low degrees they led them from the knowledge of Jeſus, the ſon of man, to the 
knowledge of Zeſus the Son of God; from the diſcovery of Jeſus the prophet, to the 
diſcovery of Jeſus the Meſſiah, the prieſt aad the king; from the revelation of Chrift 
the Saviour of men to the revelation of Chriſt the eternal life and the true God; 
from the doctrine of the preſence of God with him, to the doctrine of his perſonal 
union with godhead, ** in whom dwells all the fulneſs of the godhead bodily,” 
Col. ii. 9. and who is * God over all bleſſed for ever, Rom. ix. g. by virtue of this 
glorious and perſonal union with the eternal God. | | 
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Could the Son of God properly enter into a covenant with his 
Father to do and ſuffer what was neceſſary to our redemption, 
without a human ſoul ? 
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T is that the generality of our chriſtian writers believe that it was only 
the divine nature or godhead of Chrift had an exiſtence before he was conceived 
by the virgin Mary, and became incarnate ; yet whenſoever they would repreſent the 
exceeding great love of the Father in ſending his Son into our world, that he might 
ſuffer and die for us, and when they would deſcribe the tranſcendent love of Cbriſt, 
in his coming into our world, and his ſubmitting to death for our ſakes, they uſu- 
ally repreſent it in ſuch language as can never agree to his divine nature in any 
propriety of ſpeech, but only to the pre-exiſtent human ſoul of Chriſt, with it's de- 
| ſcent into fleſh and bloud, and the ſufferings of this human ſoul for us. And it is 
evident that the ſcripture itſelf leads them plainly to ſuch a repreſentarion of things : 
ſo that while they are explaining the — ar degree of the love of God and 
Chriſt to ſinners, according to ſcripture, they are led by the force of truth into ſuch 
expreſſions as are indeed hardly conſiſtent with their own profeſſed opinions, but per- - 
ſectly conſiſtent with the revelation of ſcripture, and the doctrine of the pre-exiſtent 
foul of Chrift. © £5 

I was lately looking into the ſermons of that moſt excellent practical and evan- 
gelical writer, the late Mr. Fohn Flavel, in his treatiſe called © the fountain of life 
opened, or a diſplay of Chrift;”” where I found the following expreſſions. 
Sermon II. page 13. in quarto, where the excellent author is deſcribing the glo- 

rious condition of the non-incarnate Son of God, he ſays, ** Chriſt was not then 
abaſed to the condition of a creature, but it was an unconceivable abaſement to the 

abſolute independent being to come under 'the law; yea, not only under the obe- 
| Gience, but alſo under the malediction and curſe of the law, Gal. iv. 4. God ſent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law.” 


. 
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' Page 14. He was never pinched with poverty and wants while he continued in 
that Voſom, as he was afterwards. Ah bleſſed Jeſus! Thou necdeft not to have 
wanted. a place to have lain thy head, hadſt thou not left that boſorn for my fake.” 
And here the author quotes Mir. Anthony Burges, in his lectures on Ju. He that 
was in the boſom of the Father and had the moſt intimate, cloſe, and ſecret delight 
and love from the Father, how unſpeakable is it that he ſhould 9 hunſelt of 
the ſenſe of it, to hamfels, as it were out of heaven into Mr. Haw 
then proceeds, „He never underwent reproach and fhame in that boſom : There 
was nothing but glory and honour reflected upon him by his Father, though after- 
ward he was deſpiſed and rejected of men. All the while he lay in that boſom of 
eace and love, he never knew what it was to be aſſaulted with temptations, to be 
befieged and battered upon by unclean ſpirits as he did afterwards: The Lord em: 
braced him from eternity, but never wounded him till he ſtood in our place and 
room. There were no hidings or withdrawments of his Father from him ; ther: 
was not a cloud from eternity upon the face of God till 7eſus Chriſt had left that 
boſom. It was a new thing to Chri/t to ſee frowns in the face of his Father. There 
were never any impreſſions of his Father's wrath upon him, as there were after- 
ward, There was no death to which he was ſubject in that boſom. All theſe things 
were new things to Cbriſi; he was above them all, till for our ſakes he volumarily 
Wr unto them.“ | wo 
hen, after the author has ſhewn how great was the intimacy, the dearneſs, the 
delight, which was between the Father and the Son, conſidered in their divine na- 
ture, he draws ſome inferences, page 17. | 
„Inference I. What an aſtoniſhing act of love was this, for the Father to give 
the delight, the darling of his ſoul out of his very boſom for poor ſinners ? Never 
did any child lie ſo cloſe to a parent's heart as Chriſt did to his Father's ; and yet he 
willingly parts with him, though his only one, the Son of his delight; and that 
to death, a curſed death for the worſt of ſinners. O matchleſs love ! a love paſt 
2 T out! if the Father had not loved thee, he had never parted with ſuch a Son 
r thee.” 
| « Inference II. Adore, and be for ever aſtoniſhed at the love, of Fe/as Chriſt to 
mor finners, that ever he ſhould. conſent to leave ſuch a boſom, and the ineffable 
ights that were there, for ſuch poor worms as we are. O the heights, depths, 
lengths, and. breadths of unmeaſurable love!” It is admirable, ſays Mr. Burges 
on Jobn xvii. that Cbriſt ſhould not only put himſelf out of comfort, but out of that 
manifeſted honour. and glory he might —.— retained to himſelf.” If ever you 
found by experience what it is to be in the boſom of God by divine communion, 
would you be perſuaded to leave ſuch. a boſom for all the good that is in the 
world? And yet Jeſus Chriſt, who was embraced. in that boſom after another man- 
ner than ever you were acquainted with, freely left it, and laid down the glory and 
riches he enjoyed there for your ſakes. What manner of love is this? Who ever 
loved as Chriſt loves? Who ever denied himſelf for Chriſt, as Chriſt denied himſelf 
for us?” Then after the third inference, he adds : | 
Inference IV. How worthy is Jeſus Chriſt of all our love and delight! he that 
left God's boſom for you, deſerves a place in your boſoms.” _ | | 
Exhortation. If Chriſt lay eternally in this boſom of love, and yet was content to 
forſake and leave it for your ſakes, then be you. ready to forſake and leave all che com- 
farts you have on earth for Chrift.'* 7 
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Again, Sermon IV. 35. * Canſider how near and dear Jeſus Chrift was to 
the Father: He was his Son, his only Son, faith the text: The Son of his love: 
The darling of his ſoul : His other ſelf; yea, one with himſelf : The expreſs image 
of his perſon: The 8 of his Father's glory: In parting with him, he parted 
with his own heart, with his very bowels, as I may ſay, Yet to us a Son is given, 
Jai. ix. 6. And ſuch a Son as he calls his dear Son.” 

Now if we ſuppoſe the human ſoul of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to have had a pre- ex- 
iſtent ſtate of joy and glory in the boſom of the Father through all former ages of the 
world, and even before the world was created, then theſe expreſſions are great and no- 
ble, are juſt and true, and have a happy aptneſs and propriety in them to ſet forth the 
tranſcendent love of God the Father in ſending his Son, and the tranſcendent love of 
Chriſt, the Son of God, in coming from heaven, and leaving the joys and glories of 
his Father's immediate preſence in heaven, to take on him ſuch fleſh and bloud as 
our's is, and in that fleſh and bloud to ſuſtain ſhame, ſorrow, pain, anguiſh of fleſh 
and ſpirit, ſharp agonies, and the pangs of death. , 

And this love is exceedingly enhanced, while we conſider that this human foul of 
Chriſt was perſonally united to this divine nature; fo that hereby God himſelf is join- 
ed to fleſh and bloud, . God becomes manifeſt in the fleſh.” 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

But on the other hand, if we ſuppoſe nothing but the pure divine nature of Chrift 
to exiſt before his incarnation, then all theſe expreſſions E to have very little juſt- 
neſs or propriety in them: for the divine nature of Chrift, how diſtinct ſoever it is ſup- 
poſed to be from God the Father, yet can never leave the Father's boſom, can ne- 
ver diveſt itſelf of any one joy or felicity that it was ever poſſeſſed of, nor loſe even 
the leaſt degree of it : nor could God the Father ever diſmiſs the divine nature of his 
Son from his own boſom. Godhead muſt have eternal and complete beatitude, joy 
and glory, and can never be diſpoſſeſſed of it. Godhead can ſuſtain no real ſorrow, ſuf- 
fering or pain. The utmoſt that can be ſaid concerning the deity of Chriſt is, that 
there is a relative imputation of the ſorrows, ſufferings and pains of the human na- 
ture, to the divine, becauſe of the union between them; ſo that the ſufferings acquire 
a ſort of divine dignity and merit hereby : Tr is granted indeed that this relative and 
imputative ſuffering may be ſufficient in a legal ſenſe to advance the dignity of the 
ſacrifice of Chriſ, to a complete and equivalent ſatisfaction for ſin ; yet the exceed 
ing greatneſs of the love of the Father and the Son does not ſeem to be ſo ſenſibly 
manifeſted to us hereby, for all this abaſement of the godhead of Chr:? is merely re- 
lative and not real. 

And as it is plain that the divine nature of Chriſt could not be ſeparated from the bo- 
ſom of his Father, when he came into this world and took fleſh upon him, fo neither 
could the human nature leave this boſom of the Father, if ir had no prior exiſtence, 
and was never there. Therefore in the common ſcheme all this glorious and pa- 
thetic repreſentation of the love of Chriſt in leaving the joys and glories of heaven 
when he came to dwell upon earth, has no ideas belonging to it, and it can be true 
in no ſenſe, ſince it can neither be attributed to the human nor to the divine nature of 
Chrift, nor to his whole perſon. I grant that by the figure of communication of pro- 
perties, what is true of one nature may be attributed to the whole perſon, or ſome- 
times to the other nature; yet that which is not true concerning either nature of Chriſt 
 kyarated, nor concerning the two natures united, cannot be attributed to him at all: 
So that parting with the boſom of his Father, and forſaking the 1 and glories he 
— there, are, according to the common ſcheme, words of which we have no 
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But now if we conceive the ſoul of Chrift in it's pre-exiſtent ſtate, as the firſt- bora 
of every creature, the darling of the ſoul of God, who, as it were, lay in the boſon 
of the Father, to come forth from the Father and come into this world, Jobn xvi. 29. 
to part with the joys and glories it was poſſeſſed of there before the foundation of the 
world, John xvii. 5. to dwell in a feeble manſion of fleſh and bloud, pain and for. 
row, to be cramped and confined in human limbs, and to ſuſtain the pangs and pu- 
niſhment of a curſed death on the croſs for the ſake of rebellious creatures. This i; 
amazing love indeed; this has a ſurprizing and ſenſible reality in it, and ſhould a. 
waken all the powers of our ſouls to admire and adore both God the Father for 
ſending his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and Chriſt himſelf for conſenting to ſuch an abaſe- 
ment. 
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1 T has been made evident in the foregoing ſection that our beſt divines following the 
track of ſcripture light and the ſacred dictates of the word of God, have ſet the 
tranſcendent love of God the Father in ſending his Son, and the love of Chri/t in his 
incarnation and death, in a moſt beautiful and affecting light, if we ſuppoſe the foul 
of Chriſt to have had a pre-exiſtent ſtate of joy and glory with the Father before the 
world was. But l fear their expreſſions are ſcarce conſiſtent with any clear or juſt 
ideas or conceptions, while they deny each part of the human nature of Chrift, that is, 
his ſoul as well as his body, to exiſt before his incarnation. 

There is yet another and a very remarkable inſtance wherein our proteſtant divines 
in a very juſt and affecting manner repreſent the covenant of redemption between the 
Father and the Son according to ſcripture, upon the ſuppoſition of the pre- exiſtence 
of Chriſt's human ſoul : But according to the common or ſcholaſtic explication of the 
diſtinction of perſons in the trinity, and the denial of this pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, 
we can have no ideas under all their glorious and affectionate repreſentations of 
this tranſaction between the Father and the Son, Let us enquire a little into this 
matter. | 

The common or ſcholaſtic explication of the trinity, which has been long univer- 
ſally received by our proteſtant writers, and has been called orthodox for theſe ſeveral 
hundred years, is this, viz. That God is but one ſimple, infinite and eternal ſpirit : 
Thence it follows, that the divine effence, powers, and eſſential properties of the Fa- 
ther, the Son and the Spirit in the godhead are numerically the very ſame eſſence, 

wers, and eſſential properties: That it is the ſame numerical conſciouſneſs, under- 

anding, will and power which belongs to the Father that belongs alſo to the Son 
and to the holy Spirit: and that the ſacred three are diſtinguiſhed only by the ſuper- 
added relative properties of paternity, filiation and proceſſion z but their thoughts, 
ideas, volitions and agencies, according to this hypotheſis, muſt be the very 
ſame numerical thoughts, ideas, actions, and volitions, in all the facred three. 

Now having theſe excellent ſermons of Mr. Havel before me, who has well repre- 
ſented this doctrine of the covenant of redemption, and the tranſactions between God 
the Father and his Son before the world was, I would cite ſome part of that diſcourſe, 
in order to ſhew how well his repreſentation of this matter agrees with the doctrine of 
the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, though it can never agree to the common explication of 
the trinity without it. See — 3 page 23, &c. 
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« x, Conſider the L tranſacting and dealing with each other in this co- 
venant: Theſe are God the Father, and God the Son: the former as a creditor, 
che latter as 4: ſurety : the Father ſtands upon ſatisfaction, the Son engages to give 
* Coder the buſineſs tranſatted between them, and that was the redemption 
and recovery of all God's elect.” a 

« 2, The manner or quality of this tranſaction: It was federal, or in the nature 
of a covenant: It was by mutual engagements and ſtipulations, each perſon under- 
taking to perform his part in order to our recovery. The Father promiſeth that he 
« will hold his hand and keep him,” Jai. xlii. 6. The Son promiſeth he will obey 
his Father's call to ſuffering, and not be rebellious, Jai. 1. 5. and having promiſed, 
each holds the other to his engagement.“ 

« 4, Conſider the articles to which they both agree: God the Father promiſes to 
inveſt him with a threefold office, viz. to make him a prieſt, P/al. cx. 4. The 
Lord hath ſworn and will not repent, thou art a prieſt for ever after the order of 
Melchiſedec.” Heb. v. 5. « Chriſt glorified not himſelf to be made a high prieſt, 
but he that ſaid unto him thou art my Son.“ God the Father promiſes to make 
him a prophet, J. xlii. 6. I will give thee for a light to the gentiles, to 
open blind eyes.” And to make him a king, P/al. ii. 6, 7. Aſk of me, and I 
will give thee the heathen for thy inheritance.” Further the Father promiſeth to 
ſtand by him, aſſiſt him, and ſtrengthen him for his work: Ja. xlii. 5, 6, 7. I will 
bold thy hand,” that is, I will underprop and ſupport thy humanity when it is 
ready to fink under the burden. He profeſſeth to crown his work with ſucceſs, to ac- 
cept him in his work, and to reward him for it with great exaltation : Pſa. ii. 7.1 
will declare the decree, the Lord hath ſaid unto me, thou art my Son, this day have 
| begotten thee.” It is ſpoken of the day of his reſurrection when he had juſt finiſh- 
ed his ſuffering, and ſo the apoſtle expounds and applies it, As xiii. 33. and in Heb. 
xil. 2, This was © the joy that was ſet before him, which encouraged him to endure the 
croſs and deſpiſe the ſhame.” | W bez 1 

In like manner Jeſus Chrift reſtipulates and gives his ment to the Father, 
that upon theſe terms he is content to be made fleſh, to diveſt himſelf as it were of 
his glory, to come under the obedience and malediction of the law, and not to refuſe 
any the hardeſt ſufferings ir ſhould pleaſe the Father to inflict on him. P/al. xl. 6, 7. 
Then ſaid 1, lo, I come; I delight to do thy will, O God.” 

* 5. Theſe articles were by both parties performed preciſely and punRually.” 

* 6. This compact between the Father and the Son bears date from eternity, be- 
fore this world was made : while as yet we had no exiſtence, but only in the infinite 
mind and purpoſe of God. 2 Tim. i. 9. The grace which was given us in Chriſt be- 
fore the world ”” was this 2 of redemption, which from everlaſting was thus 


contrived and d for us. Then was the council or conſultation of peace between 
them both, as ſome take that ſcripture, Zeab. vi. 13. 2: 

Page 28, God the Father and God the Son do mutually rely and truſt to one an · 
other in the buſineſs of our redemption. - The Father relies upon the Son for the per- 
formance of his part. The Father ſo far truſted Chrjf, that upon the credit of his pro- 


miſe to come into the world and in the fulneſs of time to become a ſacrifice for the 


elect, he ſaved all the old teſtament ſaints. And fo doth Chrift in like manner de- 


pend upon and truſt his Father for the accompliſhment of all this promiſe, that he 
tall ſee his. ſeed; and that all the elect that are yet behind, yet unregenera- 


% 


ted, as well as thoſe already called, ſhall be preſerved to the heavenly king. 


chuſe to ſuffer thy wrath than they ſhould ſuffer it; charge their debt all upon me, 


or what clear ideas can we poſſibly have, while we ſuppoſe nothing but Chrjf's di- 


be ſupported, or be recompenſed by the Father, who has eternally the fame numeri- 


2 
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Page 29. This excellent author, repreſents this tranſaction between the Father aud 
the Son before the world was in a way of dialogue: He ſuppoſes the Father to ſi, 
My Son, here be a company of og miſerable ſouls that have utterly undone them. 
ſelves, and now lie open to my juſtice; juſtice demands fatisfa&tion for them, or vil 
ſatisfy itſelf in the eternal ruin of them. What ſhall be done for theſe ſouls? And this 
Chriſt replies: O my Father | Such is my love to, and pity for them, that rather than 
they ſhall periſh eternally, I will be reſponſible for them as their ſurety ; I will rather 


am able to diſcharge it: And though it impoveriſh all my riches, and empty al 

treaſures, for ſo it did indeed, 2 E viii. 9. * Though he were rich, yet ho = 
fakes he became poor,” I am content to-undertake it.” 
Here I again deſire my reader toobſerve, I cite not the words of that great and er. 
cellent man to refute them, for I greatly approve of almoſt every expreſſion ; much 
leſs would I :expoſe that venerable author, whoſe: memory and writings I ſincerely 
reverence and honour : but my deſign is to ſhew what is the uſual language of 
our beſt divines on this ſubje&, for I might cite paſſages of the like nature 
— of a multitude of excellent writers: This is only a ſpecimen of one for the 


! Now in reading over ſuch accounts of ſtipulations and contract between the Father 
and the Son before the foundation of the world, what proper conceptions can we frame, 


vine nature tranſacting this affair with the Father; and while at the fame time ve be- 
lieve the divine eſſence, perſections and powers, the underſtanding, will, thought 
and conſciouſneſs. of the Father and of the Son to be numerically one and the ſame, 
ſince in the godhead or divine nature, they are but one and the ſame infinite ſpirit ? 
The mere perſonalities, viz. paternity and filiation, cannot conſult and tranſact theſe 
affairs in a way of contract, propoſal and conſent : It is nothing but two diſtinct con- 
ſciouſneſſes and two diſtinct wills can enter into ſuch a covenant ; but in the common 
explication of the trinity, the diſtin& perſonalities of the Father and the Son do 
2 any real diſtinct conſciouſneſſes or diſtinct wills in the one infinite 
Piru. & | | F ? 
And let it be further noted alſo, that according to ſeveral of the articles of this co- 
venant, one of theſe beings or perſons covenanting, ſeems to be inferior to the other, 
and to be capable of receiving orders, commiſſion, ſupport and recompenſe from the 
other: But if only the deity of Chriſt exiſtedat that time, and the deity of Cbriſt and 
of the Father have but one and the ſame numerical conſciouſneſs and volition, one and 
the ſame numerical power and glory, what need of orders and commiſfions, what 
need of promiſes: of ſupport and recompenſe? How can the pure godhead of Chri/: 


| In ſhort, all theſe ſacred and: patherio repreſentations ef ſtipulation and articles 

in the common ſcherez can amounit to no more in our clear ideas, and in a proper 

8 of things, than the ſimple decree or volition. of the one eternal, infinite 
irit. ! ai 5K $99, 4 teien n ; | 

I grant we may ſuppoſt the great God in a figurative manner of ſpeech conſulting 

thus with his — j. with the divine powers or principles of agency in his on 


» . 


nature, as a man may be figuratively ſaid to conſult with his own underſtanding, © 
| | | realen, 


ne | . 8 . 
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aſon, or conſcience: But in literal and proper language, it feerns to be nothing elſe 
_ an abſolute, decree of the great God, that the man 2 gus, when eee, and 
united to head, mould dadertake and fulfil this work, four thouſand years after 
this world was made. And thus, according to the common hypothefis, that very 
inelligent being which. was to come into fleſh, and ro fuftain all the real ſufferings, 
cave no ſuch early antecedent: conſent to this covenant. It was only the godhead of 
Chriſt, which is impafſible and could really ſuffer nothing, did decree chat the human 
nature ſhould exiſt heteafter, that it ſhould be united to the godhead, and ſhould ſuſ- 
tain agonies and death for the fins of men, 
| would enquire farther alfo, according to this explication of things, what poſſible 
difference can we conceive between the love of the Father in ſending his Son, and the 
love of the Son in conſenting to be ſent on this compaſſionate errand, if there were 
ot two diſtin cnſciouſneſſes, and two diſtintt wills, if ir was only one ſimple nu- 
merical volition of the great God? And how doth this abate our grand ideas of the 
diſtinct and condeſcending love of our bleſſed Saviour, in his conſent to this cove- 
nant, ſince that part of him which really ſuffered, that is, his inferior nature, had 
then no exiſtence, and therefore could give no conſent to this early covenant of re- 
demption. 1 
f ſome of theſe difficulties may poſſibly obtain any tolerable ſolution, by introdu- 
ang many figures of ſpeech, and be thus explained, according to the common ex- 
plication of the trinity, without ſuppoſing the pre-exiſtence of the human ſoul of Chrif, 
jet [ am much inclined to think they can never be all ſolved or explained upon that 
hypotheſis. | 8 | 5 
ar on the other hand, if we give ourſelves leave to conceive of the human ſoul of 
cur Lord Jeſus Chriſt in it's pre-exiſtent ſtate as the 7z«J;rox@-, the firſt-born of every 
creature, Col. i. 15» as. the ax, that is, the beginning or the chief of the creation 
f God, Rev. ii; 14. lying in the boſom of the Father, Fob» i. 18. and intimately 
united to the eternal God, then here are proper ſubjects for theſe federal tranſactions 
n the covenant of redemption before the foundation of the world. And a moſt glo- 
nous and divine covenant it was, between the Father and the Son in this view of 


things for the ſalvation Ar. ruined man. 

Though this bleſſed ſoul of Cbriſt were united immediately to the divine nature, 
jet God the Father might part with it, as it were, out of his own boſom, that is, 
diveſt it of heavenly Joys and glories ® bf it's own conſetit, without diſſolving the 
mon: God the Father might prepare a body for it, and ſend it to dwell in fleſh and 
doud: God might inffict the puniſhment of our ſins upon this bleſſed foul of Chrif 
ncarnate, and afterwards give it a high exaltation, not only to the glory which it 
tad with the Father before the world was, but to ſuperior joys and glories as the re- 
rad of it's ſufferings, according to ſcripture, Jobn xvii. 5. and Pbil. ii. g. 

And this bleſſed Foul of Chrift united to godhead, is a proper ſubject to enter into 
teſe articles, to t of the terms of this covenant of relteemintion, to conſent to- 
jt with the boſdm of the Father, &c. And thus Chrift, when he came forth * 


Note, this diveſting of the ſoul of Chi of it's primitive joys and piece do not require a diffolution 
Airs union 5 the divine nattge;/ forthe god head may be ſtill utited, and yet may influence the human ſoul 
greater or leſs degrees, and n vario manners, as to light, ſapport, joy, glory, & e. atcording to diffe- 
rt occaſions and citcumſtanees, which muſt be cr . — in 4 ſtate ef humliauon and 
in lation z aud the manner and the degree of influence muſt always be determined only by the di- 
wiſdom, 


* 
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the Father, and came into this world,” Fobn xvi. 28. laid aſide « thatglory which he 
had with the Father before the world was,” 7oby xvii. 5. and © though he was rich, 
yet for our ſakes he became poor,” 2 Cor. yiii. 9. And thus the Father and the $6; 
manifeſt their tranſcendent love to poor rebel ſinners in this federal tranſaction, thi 
covenant of redemption before time began, which is the foundation of all that va 
ever done in time toward the reſtitution, of the poſterity of Adam, to the favour and 
the image of God, and to everlaſting happineſs. Every thing coincides adrirzh) 
well.in this ſcheme, and anſwers the various expreſſions of ſcripture on this ſubjed, 
without ſtraining the words by needleſs tropes and figures: It becomes ſo plain tha 
he that runs may read it, and every private chriſtian may underſtand theſe early 
grounds and foundations of his hope. ae ee 


A DVERTISEME NT. 
N OTE, in a few months will be publiſhed a large and more complete 


0 treatiſe on this ſubject, viz. the pre- exiſtent ſoul of our Lord Jef i 
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I the godhead of Chriſt and the godbead of the Father one and ta 
| the ſame goahead ? 5 

| ; | th 

HERE are ſeveral conſiderations which lead me to agree with this general re: 
opinion of almoſt all our divines in the two laſt centuries, viz. that the god- th 

head of Chriſt is the ſame individual godhead with that of the Father ; and that his 8, 
Jivine nature is not another infinite ſpirit diſtin from the Father, whatſoever ſub- 24 
lime diſtinctions there may be in that one infinite ſpirit, one of which, viz, the Word He 
or wiſdom, may perhaps have a more peculiar reſpect to the ſecond perſon in the 3. 
aw viz. the Son; and the other, viz. the power of God; to the holy ig 
Olt, | | e 

1. If the divine nature of Chrift be another diſtin& principle of ſelf-conſciouſnels 4 

and volition, another diſtin& ſpiritual being, or another ſpirit, this approaches ſo in t 
near to the doctrine of another God, that it is very hard to diſtinguiſh it. For ſo far per 
as our ideas of arithmetic and reaſon can N ſeems to be a plain truth, ff 10 
mats infinite ſpirit be one God, two or three infinite ſpirits. muſt be two or thre = 

0 an 

And though the patrons of this opinion ſuppoſe theſe three ſpirits to be ſo neath char 
united as to be called one God merely to avoid the charge of polytheiſm, yet it mull with 
be granted, that this one God muſt then be one complex infinite being, or ſpirit B 
made up of three ſingle infinite beings or ſpirits 3 which is ſuch s notion of the n of 1 
V. 


® This hath been publiſhed, and is entitled © the glory of Chrift as God · man diſplayed.” 
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true God, as I think neither reaſon nor revelation will admit. And yet if this were 
the true notion of the one God, it is very ſtrange that ſcripture ſhould not clearly 
and exprelsly reveal it. d | 

2. The God of Abraham, Jaac and Jacob, the God of Hyrael, the almighty, and 
Jehovah, is the proper ſtyle and title by which God the Father was known under 
the old teſtament : and it is under theſe titles and characters that he often appeared 
to the patriarchs : yet it is agreed by all trinitarians that it was Jeſus Chriſt appeared 
to the patriarchs, and aſſumed this ſtyle and theſe titles of godhead ; which we 
juſtly ſuppoſe he could not have aſſumed if he had not had true godhead belonging 
to his complex perſon. And not only fo, but this true godhead muſt alſo be the 

head of the Father, otherwiſe he could not have aſſumed thoſe very titles by 
which God the Father was always known to the church, and by which they wor- 
ſhipped him as the God and Father of all. If the deity of Cbriſt were another diſ- 
tinct eſſence; or ſpirit, his aſſuming thoſe names whereby God the Father only was 
known to the IJſraelites, would lead them into miſtake and confuſion. 

Objection. I know it may be objected here, that Chriſt's aſſuming the names 
and titles of God the Father would lead them into as much confuſion and miſtake, 
by leading them to believe that Chriſt was God the Father; and it may be urged 
yet further, that theſe titles thus aſſumed, would prove that Chriſt was God, no more 
than that it does prove that Chriſt was the Father. 

Anſwer, If Chriſt has the ſame godhead as the Father, and if in theſe ancient 
appearances Chriſt came in the name of the Father, as his repreſentative, there is no 
great inconvenience nor confuſion if he were taken for God the Father, ſpeaking 
and acting in and by the angel of the covenant, or Jeſus Chriſt in his pre-exiſtent 
ſtate : But there would be great confuſion and inconvenience in Chriff's aſſuming 
theſe divine names, if he had not godhead belonging to him, for then we ſhould 
take a creature for God, 

3. Several ſcriptures of the old teſtament, which are cited by the writers of the 
new teſtament and applied to Chriſt, do moſt evidently refer to the great one God, 
the God of Iſrael, the almighty, the Jebovab in the old teſtament, whom all that 
read the old teſtament before the days of Chriſt muſt ſuppoſe to mean God the Fa- 
ther of all, ſuch as P/al. leviii. 18. Thou haſt aſcended on high,” cited Epbeſ. iv. 

8. And P/al. xcvii. 7. Worſhip him all ye gods,” cited Hes. i. 6. And P/al. cii. 
24, 23. O my God, of old thou haſt laid the foundations of the earth,” cited 
Heb. i. 10. And Ja. xl. 3, 4, 5. Prepare ye the way ofthe Lord,” cited Matth. iii. 
3. And Joel ii. 32. Whoſoever ſhall call on the name of the Lord ſhall be deli- 
vered,” cited Heb. xii. 26. And 1a. viii. 13, 14. ** SanCify the Lord of hoſts, and 
he ſhall be for a ſtone of ſtumbling,” cited 1 Pet. ii. 6, 8. and leveral other places. 

Now we cannot ſuppoſe, that all the holy men before Chriſ were utterly miſtaken 
in their application of theſe texts to God the Father, ſince there is a plain and pro- 
per ſenſe wherein this application is true. And yet theſe texts are properly applied 
to Chriſt, if we ſuppoſe the godhead of the Father and of Chriſt to be the ſame, and 
that the man Chriſt Feſus was the ſbetinab or habitation of the great God intimately 
and perſonally united to him, and ſo made one perſon with him, but ſtill under the 
character of filiation or mediation, And in this ſenſe Chriſt was Emmanuel, or God 

with us, Matth. i. 23. i | 

Beſides, let it be futher conſidered, that the deſign of the apoſtles in the citation 
of theſe texts, and the application of them to Crit, was to prove the glory, dig: 
N of the complex por of Chriſt : But this citation of th 
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texts, 


| 
| 
| 


the ſame as the Father's. 


Saviour Jeſus Chriſt be not chat one true eternal God, chat one and the ſame infinite 
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texts, and the application of them to Chriſt, will ſcarce prove the ead of Chri/, 
unleſs he has — om 1 with that of the Father: nor de wh. ge 


Father, I think theſe citations of the apoſtle out of the prophets would hardy 
ou his godhead; nor do I ſee how they could prove the grandeur and dignity of 
is perſon, unleſs it were granted that the godhead of the Father was his godhead, 
that Chriſt and the Father are one in this — 2 
4. When Chriſt expreſſes his own godhead in the new teſtament, it is by declar- 
ing his oneneſs with the Father, that is, the union of the man Chriſt Feſus with the 
fame godhead that is in the Father. I and the Father are one, Fohn x. 30. He 
that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen the Father. I am in the Father, and the Father in me. 
The Father in me doth the works,“ John xiv. 9, 10. And it muſt be obſerved 
that there is not any place in the new teſtament where the miraculous works of 
Chriſt are aſcribed to any diſtinct godhead of his own different from the godhead of 
the Father, or the godhead of the Spirit of God that dwelt in him : And it is not 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Chriſt would have always uſed theſe modes of ſpeaking, 
and attributed his own works to the Father and his Spirit, if he himſelf had ano- 
ther godhead or divine nature different from that of the Father and the _ For 
why ſhould his miraculous works be attributed to the aids of another infinite ſpirit 
which was not united to the man Jeſus, and never be aſcribed at all to that diſtinct 
ſpirit which is ſuppoſed to be united to him? I am ſure this ſort of repreſentations 


lead our thoughts away from ſuppoſing Chriſt to have any godhead at all, if it be not 


5. If the godhead of Chriſt be another diſtin ſpiritual being different from the 
godhead of the Father, I do not ſee any fair and reaſonable manner, how the trini- 
tarĩans can ſolve the difficulties which ariſe from thofe ſcriptures, where God the Fa- 
ther is repreſented as the only true God, and under that idea diſtinguiſhed from Je. 
ſus Chriſt ; as John xvii. 3. To know thee the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt 
whom thou haſt ſent. 1 Cor. viii. 6. To us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things; and one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom are all things, Epb/: 
iw. 5, 6. There is one Lord, one faith, one baptiſm, one God and Father of all.“ 
Now we can ſcarce ſuppoſe the higheſt nature of Jeſus Chriſt to be another infinite 
ſpirit diſtin from God the Father, without excluding it from godhead by theſe ex- 
preſs ſcriptures : but they may eaſily be explained to admit Cbriſt's godhead, if we 
ſuppoſe Chriſt to be ſpoken of in theſe places chiefly in his inferior characters as 


man and mediator z and yet he may be united to, and inhabited by the one true and 


eternal God, who is at other times called the Father, as being veſted with different 
— properties, and firſt in the great oeconomy, as I have ſufficiently ſhewn in 
7. papers. | . 
I add alſo, thoſe texts in the prophets, where it is ſaid. I am God, and there is 
none elſe, there is none beſides me, I know not any,” Jai. xliv. 6, 8. and xlv. 21, 
22, givea further confirmation to this ſentiment. For, 0 
Whether we ſuppoſe the Father or the Son to be the ſpeaker here, it is ſtill with 
an excluſion of any other being, any other ſpirit from the claim of godhead beſides 
#he one infinite ſpirit, the one true and eternal God, the God of fuel and if our 


ſpir 


\ 
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ſpirit with the Father, theſe excluſive ſentences would hardly admit Chriſt and the 
Father too, to be the one true eternal God, 

It is granted indeed that Chriſt is another fpirit as he is man, and that other, viz, 
the human ſpirit, is not in himſelf properly God; but only by being united to true 
godhead, even the man Jeſus may be ſo called by the communication of — 
But ſince the godhead of Chri/t is ſtill the very fame godhead with that of ather, 
Chriſt is not excluded from godhead by theſe ſtrong excluſive expreſſions. 

6. When our Saviour foretold that his diſciples ſhould leave him alone, he adds, 
John xvi. 32. And yet I am not alone, becauſe the Father is with me.” Now if 
his godhead had been diſtinct or different from the godlcad of the Father, he need- 
ed not the preſence of the Father with him for his ſupport ; his own godhead would 
have been all-ſufficient : But if his own godhead be the ſame with that of the Fa- 
ther, then there is no difficulty in the expreſſion. | , 

7. There are ſeveral places in the new teſtament, where the words God, Chrif, 
and the Lord in the ſame paragraph are ufed very promiſcuouſly, ſo that one can 
hardly tell where Chriſt is ſpoken of, and where God the Father; particularly, Rom. 
xiv. 12. Other places where God the Father and Chriſt are called our Saviour 
promiſcuouſly, and perhaps God our Saviour, &c. Tit. i. 3. ii. 13. Jude verſes 4, 
25. at leaſt there is ſome difficulty in ſuch places to determine which is meant; 
which would hardly have been left liable to ſo promiſcuous a conſtruction, if Chrife 
had not been true God, and if his godhead had not been the ſame with that of the 
Father. 

8. That the primitive chriſtians worſhipped Cbriſt, is ſufficiently evident from 
the ſacred hiſtory : Yet we never find that the jews of that day, who were implaca- 
bly ſet againſt them, ever accuſed them of idolatry, or creature-worſhip, though 
that charge would have beſt ferved their purpoſe to blaſt and deſtroy this new 
> J 

8 we reaſonably ſuppoſe, that if the jews had made this objection, the ſa- 
cred writers would have omitted to tell us ſo, uſe this would have been fo im- 
portant and forcible an objection againſt chriſtianity, that it would have required 
a very particular anſwer, that fo chriftians in all ages might have been taught to de- 
tend their practice. . 

Thence we muſt infer, that when the primitive chriſtians worſhipped Cbriſt, they 
cannot be ſuppoſed to worſhip a mere creature, or any other but the true God of 
Iſrael; for the jews would then certainly have charged them with creature-worſhip 
or idolatry, Now this true God of rae was God repreſented as the creator, the 
author, and the Father of all; it was that God who ſuſtains the ſupreme character 
of dominion and majeſty, and maintains the dignity and the rights of godhead it 
was that God who 90 often foretold the ſending of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and this is 
Cod the Father. It is therefore this one godhead, which is in the Father, which is 
the ſame with the godhead of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, but under a diſtin& perſonality : 
It is the ſame one God whom the chriſtians worſhipped, when they worſhi 
Chriſt as God manifeſt in the fleſh. It was the ſame divine nature or godhead which 
the ancient jews had been uſed to worſhip, as dwelling in the cloud of glory upon 
the mercy-ſeat, and was naw come to dwell in fleſh and bloud, to become Emmanne!, 
„God with us, to become God manifeft in the flefh.” Now there is ſuch a mutual 
inhabitation and perſonal union between the one eternal God, and a creature in the 
perſon of Chriſt," as renders this A object of worſhip, and this 

4 U 2 ſands 
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ſtands clear of idolatry, even in the ſenſe of the jeus themſelves, who were wont to 
worſhip God as dwelling in the cloud. | | 

And indeed this is the only notion of the worſhip of Chriſt that could poſſibly 
agree with their own law, and with their firſt commandment given in Sinai, and 
with all their own former ideas of worſhip, as due only to the one God: and it i; 
the only notion that could have been received by them without difficulty and oppo- 
fition. If therefore the Son or Word be truly God, this godhead mult be the ſame 
in ſubſtance with the godhead of the Father whom the jews worſhipped, otherwiſe 
he would be another God, and the jews could not have failed to charge the chriſtians 
with groſs idolatry. | 

Upon the whole therefore there ſeems juſt reaſon to conclude, that whatever ſacred 
and unknown diſtinctions may be in the divine nature itſelf, and however theſe dif. 
tinctions may lay a foundation for God's diſcovery of himſelf under three perſonal 
characters, as the Father, the Word, and the holy Ghoſt, yet the * T of the 
Father ſeems to be the ſame one infinite and eternal ſpirit which in ſome particular 


rinciple or power of it's own nature, or under ſome peculiar diſtinction or relation, 


is united to the man Chri/t Jeſus ; and hereby Jeſus becomes one with God, one 
complex intelligent agent or perſon, and hereby Chriſt comes to have a right to thoſe 
n+ titles, the Lord God, the almighty, Jebovab, the God of Abraham, Iſaac and 

acob, &c. | . 
, And by this means the great and fundamental article of all religion, the unity of 
the true God, is maintained inviolable: And thus we moſt effectually preclude all 
the objections and cavils of the arian and ſocinian writers againſt the doctrine of the 
bleſſed trinity, and the deity of Chriſt, as though this doctrine introduced more gods 
than one. For if we ſuppoſe the man Jeſus Chriſt in his ſoul and body to be both 
an intellectual and corporeal ſbekinab or habitation of the one God, the God of I- 
rael, we may juſtly call Feſus Chriſt, ** God manifeſt in the fleſh, 1 Tim. iii. 16. a man 
in whom dwells all the fulneſs of the godhead bodily, Col. ii. 9. a man of the feed 
of David, and yet God over all bleſſed for ever,“ Rom. i. 3. ix. 5. Nor is there fo 
much as the appearance or ſhadow of our owning two or three gods, which has 
been too often, and with ſome appearance. of reaſon charged] upon — other modes 
of explaming this ſacred doctrine. 


nero n . 


I there an intimate union between the Lord Jeſus Chriſt and 
: God the Father © | 


HOUGH I do not remember that the words, unite, or union *, are any 
where found expreſsly in the writings of the new teſtament, yet the idea which 
is deſigned by theſe words is often. found in ſcripture: and it is the uſual cuſtom 


of the ſacred writers to expreſs this idea of the union of ſeveral things — by 
5 | | ng 


It is granted that iv ry or unity is twice found in the new teſtament, viz. Eph. iv. 3, 13. but iv 
or ireot; is not uſed by the ſacred writers: Nor is i. uſed to fignify the union of two things together 
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being one with another, or by one being in another, and ſometimes by each being 
in the other mutually. | vet | 

The union between the body and the foul is repreſented by the ſoul's being in the 
body, 2 Cor. v. 6. at home in the body; and xii. 3. whether in the body, or out 
of the body, &c.“ The union of ſaints to God is expreſſed by mutual inbeing : 1 John 
iv. 16. He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God dwelleth in him.” 
Our union to Cbriſt is often expreſſed by © Chriſt being in us and our being in Chrif,” 
Jobn xv. 4, 5. Rom. xvi. 7. and being in the Lord,” verſe 11. and in many other 

laces, | | 
F Sometimes union is expreſſed by both being one : ſo the ſaints who are all united 
in one common head are called one body and one bread,” 1 Cor. x. 17. And as 
the union between man and wife is expreſſed by their being one fleſh,” 1 Cor. vi. 
16, * ſo he that is joined to the Lord is one ſpirit,” verſe 17. 

The union between Jeſus Chriſt and God the Father is expreſſed by all theſe ways, 
viz. by an inbeing of Chriſt in the Father, and the Father in him, and by oneneſs with 
the Father, in the writings of the apoſtle John. See Jobn x. 38. I and my Father 
are one. Jobn v. 38. and xiv. 11. © I am in the Father, and the Father in me.“ 

But let it be always remembered that our union to God or Chriſt is but a mere 
faint ſhadow or reſemblance of the union of Chriſt to God the Father; which vaſtly 
ſurpaſſes our's, and is of a ſuperior kind. This union between Chrit and God the 
Father is ſo near, ſo intimate, ſo peculiar, as gives occafion for the new teſtament 
to cite and apply to Chriſt many paſſages out of the old teſtament : which relate to 
the God and Father of all. The names, the characters, the properties, and the 
actions of the Father are given to Chriſt in ſeveral inſtances and forms of expreſſion, 
which are not true, nor can be admitted concerning our union to God. 

Though there be but one godhead, and © one God, even the Father,” 1 Cor. viii.. 
b. yet by the intimate union of the man Chriſt Feſus with this one godhead or divine 
nature which is in the Father, Chriſt is the Lord Jehovah, he is God manifeſt in 
the fleſh,” 1 Tim. iii. 16. he is © God over all bleſſed for ever,“ Rom. ix. 5. which 
would be blaſphemy to ſay concerning chriſtians. So Chriſt is “he that ſearches 
the hearts and the reins,” Rev. ii. 23. Chriſt is the * alpha and omega, the firſt 
and the laſt,” Rev. i. 11, What the Father doth, the Son doth alſo in many re- 
pets : The Father created all things, ſo did the Son: and what the Son doth, the 
— is ſaid to do. Jobn xiv. 10. The Father that dwelleth in me, he doth the 
works,” 

It may not be amiſs here to tranſcribe a few verſes from this chapter, Jobn xiv. in- 
order to give us-a clearer idea of this union and communion between the Father and 
Chriſt; ſince it is the deſign of our Lord in this place to inſtruct Thomas and Philip 
In the knowledge of God the Father and of himſelf.. Fobn: xiv. p—11, «© If ye 
had known me, ye would have known my Father alſo : And from henceforth ye 
know him, and have ſeen him. 8. Philip ſaith unto him, Lord, ſhew us the Father, 
ad it ſufficeth us. 9. Jeſus ſaith unto him, Have I been fo long time with you, 
ad yet haſt thou not known me, Philip ? He that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen. the Father; 
ad how ſayeſt thou then, Shew us the Father? 10. Believeſt thou not, that 1 am 
in the Father, and the Father in me? The words that I ſpeak unto you, I ſpeak not 
« myſelf : But the Father that dwelleth in me, he doth the works. 11. Believe 
ne that I am in the Father, and the Father in me: or elſe believe me for the very 
orks fake,” Upon this ſcripture 1 beg leave to make theſe three remarks. 


Remark: | 


7062 P thert an intimate Imam between Jefus and his Father ? Queſt, y 
Remark I. This is not ſpoken concerning the union, the inbeing, or indwellrg 
of any diſtin& divine nature of Chriſt, in the divine nature of the Father, but 5. 
ther concerning the union of his. human nature to the fame godhead that is in the 
Father; and that for theſe three reaſons. * * 
1. Becauſe the diſciples at this time were not particularly acquainted with any di- 
tinct divinity of Chriſt, and therefore he cannot —_ to ſpeak to them of this 
his divinity, and tell them where it was, viz. in the Father. It was as man that he 
converſed with them; but as a man who had God ever with him, and he is noy 
_ explaining the intimacy of this union between God and man in his og 
on. 
3 Though the deity of Cbriſt conſidered as the eternal word or wiſdom of the 
Father may be ſaid to be or dwell in the Father, yet God the Father is not ſaid to be in 
his wiſdom, or to dwell in his wiſdom ; whereas this inbeing and indwelling of 
Chriſt and the Father are mutual in the text, I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me:“ it denotes the union of two really diſtin& beings in one. 
3. Becauſe Chriſt makes this his union with the Father an exemplar or ſimilitude 
of the union of the ſaints with God, Fobs xvii. 21. That they all may be one, 23 
thou Father art in me, and I in thee, that they alſo may be one in us.“ The union 
and communion between the man Jeſus and God the Father, though it is vaſtly ſu- 
perior to that of the ſaints, yet it is till voluntary and of mere grace, and in this 
reſpect it may be properly made uſe of as a very glorious exemplar of our union to 
God and Chriſt : But the inbeing of the eternal word or wiſdom in the Father is ſo 
eſſential to godhead, it ſo infinitely tranſcends all his voluntary and condeſcending 
union to us, and is ſo infinitely different from it, that it does not ſeem to be a pro- 
per exemplar or pattern thereof. I much rather conclude therefore, that the union 
here deſcribed is the union between God the Father and the man Cbriſt Jeſus, or 
. nature which is in the Father and the human nature of 
Remark II. Jeſus Chriſt neither in this place nor in any other doth ever aſcribe 
his divine works to any other divine power of his own, or to any other godhead of 
his own, diſtin& and different from the godhead of the Father. * I live by the 
Father, John xiv. 19. The Father is in me, and it is the Father in me that doth 
the works,” Jobn xtr. 10. It is but one godhead of the Father and the Son; not two 
divine natures or two godheads, for this would ſeem-to make two gods. Nor has 
the holy Spirit to whom ſometimes Chriſt aſcribes his works, any godhead different 
from that of the Father. 2 
Remark III. Let it be obſerved further, that when our Saviour tells his diſciples 
and particularly informs Thomas and Philip, that by © ſeeing and knowing the Son, 
they ſee and know the Father alſo,” he does not give this reaſon for it, viz. that he 
is the very image of the Father, or the repreſentative or the vicegerent of the Fa 
ther, though thoſe are great truths: but he gives this reaſon, that there is a moſt 
intimate union or oneneſs between the Father and him. I am in the Father and 
the Father in me:“ and ſo near and fo intimate is this union, that he attributes the 
words which he ſpeaks and the works which he does to the Father, verſe 10. that 5 
to the godhead of the Father dwelling in him. Thus . Chriſt and his Father ate 
one, Jobn x. 30. One godhead belongs to both. : k 
From all this we may reaſonably infer, that when the names, titles and wor * 
of the true and eternal God are prophetically attributed te Jeſus. Chriſt under 7M) 
old teſtament, or hiſtorically in the new, it is not ſo much becauſe his human a” 


- 
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is the image, - repreſentative or deputy of the Father, as the Ariens ſay; but becauſe 
the very godhead of the Father dwells perſonally in the — 5 « the fulneſs 
of the dwells in him bodily,” Cal. ii. 9. ſo is on ſome occaſions to give a 
| ſufficient ground for the repreſentation of Chriſ as god - nan, or one complex perſon: 
including a divine and human nature; though on other occaſions Chrift is ted. 
a3 4 man, and is called the man Chrift Jeſus the mediator,” as in 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

And as we find divine names and characters are given to Chrift at and aber his 
incarnation, becauſe ** the fulneſs of the godhead dwelt bodily in the man Jeſus,” 
Col. ii. 9. and thereby he became © God manifeſt in the fleſh,” 1 Tim. iii. 16. ſo 
before his incarnation, when the angel of the Lord who appeared to the patriarchs 
calls himſelf the Lord, God, Jehovah, God almighty, and the God of Abrabom.. 
we very reaſonably account for it in the ſame manner, viz. That the fulneſs of the 
godhead dwelt in him ſpiritually, that is, that there was the human ſpirit of our 
bleſſed Saviour in his pre- exiſtent or angelic ſtate, inhabited by the great and al- 
mighty God, and compoling as it were one complex perſon, one complex intelligent. 
agent in thoſe 1 

Objection. But does not this repreſent Chrift as being the Father? Doth not this 
{uppoſe God the Father to be incarnate, which is contrary to the common expreſ- 
ſions of ſcripture, and ſenſe of the primitive church? 

Anſwer I. Almoſt all the proteſtant writers that have been counted moſt orthodox- 
for ſome hundreds of years paſt, both in foreign countries and at home, have uni- 
verſally ſuppoſed the very ſame numerical godhead of the Father to be the godhead 
of the Son: and that it is the ſame infinite ſpirit, the ſame underſtanding and the 
fame will, which exiſts in the Father with one relative property, that is alſo incar- 
nate in the Son with another relative property: Only they ſuppoſe the ſuperadded 
dea or relative property of fatherhood is not mcarnate, but t relative 
property of ſonſhip. Now I cannot reaſonably fear any juſt cenſures from thoſe 
who follow this ine of all our reformed predeceſſors, becauſe their opinion 
comes ſo very near to, or rather is the Tame with what I have aſſerted, though they 
ys 4 human ' phraſes to it, of which T have not yet been able to atram any 


Anſwer II. Though the fame numerical godhead belong to the Father and to the 
Son, yet it is not proper to ſay, the Father is incarnate, becauſe the idea of father- 
hood ſuperadded to the godhead, includes the idea of the prime agent, and ſupreme 
ruler in the divine oeconomy; whereas the idea of incarnation belongs property to 
one that is ſent in order to become a mediator between God and man, and this be- 
longs properly to the Son, as I ſhall ſhew immediately. 

Anſwer III. Though in general we may ſuppoſe the very godhead of the Father 
to be united to the man Chriſt Jeſus, according to theſe expreſſions in the tenth and 
tourteenth of Jobn, and elſewhere, yet ſome have ſuppoſed there are other ſcriptures 
which repreſent Chriſt in his divine nature, as the word or wiſdom of the Father, as 
a peculiar eſſential principle of ſelf-manifeſtation in the divine nature: And if ſcrip- 
ture does repreſent the great God under the peculiar idea or character of his wiſdom 
or word, as manifeſting itſelf in fleſh, it is not ſo proper to ſay, God the Father 
vas incarnate, but that the word or wiſdom of God was made fleſh, though the 
godhead of the Word is the ſame with that of the Father; for the wiſdom of God 
8 God. But I inſiſt not on this anſwer, and therefore proceed. 

Anſwer 1V. The pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, in whom the divine nature or god- 
bead always dwelt, is properly the Son of God,. derived from the Father before = 

wor 


8 
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preſs/image of his pęrſon.“ Heb. i; 3. And this glorious human ſoul who lived ma. 
ny ages in an angelic-ſtate, and was the angel of God's Rem does ſeem to be the 
more immediate ſubject of incarnation. ' This Son of God properly took fleſh upon 
bim, and, ſball I fay, became as it were a medium, in and by which the divine nz. 
ture of godhead was united tu fleſh and bloud. Thus Chrif is properly called God 
manifeſt in the fleſh, becauſe true godhead always dwelt in this human ſoul who i; 
now incarnate: and he is properly called the Son of God manifeſt in the fleſh, or 
Chriſt come in the fleſh, becauſe this human ſcul; who was properly the Son of God, 
was more immediately the ſubject of union to fleſh and · bloud. And thus the expteſ- 
ſions of St. Paul and St. John are reconciled, 1 Tim. iii. 16.“ God was manifeſt in 
the fleſh:” and 1 John iii. 8. The Son of God was manifeſted 3” and 1 %% 
Iv. 2. Tefus Chriſt is come in the fleſh.” - - el | A 
This fort of expoſition of theſe texts wherein Jeſus Chriſt and God the Father are 
repreſented as one, or as mutually inbeing and indwelling in each other, ſeems 
more exactly agreeable to the whole tenor of ſcripture, and beſt maintains the unity 
of the godhead, which is the foundation of all religion both natural and revealed; 
nor is it liable to thoſe cavils, objections and ineonveniencies with which other expo- 


fitions are attended. | 


This expoſition is free from thoſe obſcuritics which attend the mutual inbeing and 


indwelling of the Father and the Son conſidered purely in their divine natures 0 

which the learned have called ire and circum-incefſion. We can hardly ba 
ſuppoſe our Saviour intended that notion in Joby xiv. 7, &c. becauſe it is a notion 

Jo myſterious and ſublime beyond all the ideas that Philip and Thomas could frame at v 

that ſeaſon : And therefore we cannot imagine that Chriſt would go to amuſe them 0 

with theſe inſearchables, when they deſired ſome inſtruction 4 in the know- fr 

e of God the Father, > eo feb 4 Lz 3 

his account of things plainly, intelligibly, and effectually ſecures true, proper, d 

and eternal deity to God Father, and to our bleſſed Saviour, and that in two of 

diſtinct perſons, without introducing any other godhead beſides the godhead of the Fe 

Father. Thus God the Father is the only true God originally, and yet 7e/#s the pa 

Son of God, by union to, and communion in the godhead of the Father, is alſo — 

the true God and the eternal life,” 1 John v. 20, And this is eternal life to Cut 

Know the Father the only true God, and Feſus Cbriſt whom he hath ſent,” foo» 
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N ſeveral places of Tcripture our Saviour is repreſented as the image of God: 
2 Cor. iv. 4. Chriſt, who is the image of God.” Col. i. 15.“ The image of 
the inviſible God, the firſt-born of every creature. Heb. i. 3. © The brightneſs of 
his Father's glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon, whom he hath appointed. 
heir of all things.“ Now. it is an important enquiry what is the ſcripture ſenſe in - 
which Feſus Cbriſt is the image of God the Father. 4s p 
It has been the cuſtom of many theological writers to ſuppoſe Chriſt in his pure di- 
vine nature to. be this image of.the Father to which the ſcripture refers : but there are - 
ſome reaſons which ſeem to oppoſe this opinion, and incline me to withhold my aſſent 
from it at preſent. 1 1 5 
1. That our proteſtant divines have almoſt univerſally ſuppoſed the godhead or, 
divine nature of Chriſt to be the ſelf-ſame, entire, numerical godhead, nature or: 
eſſence which the Father has, and differing, only in his perſonality, or manner of 
ſubſiſtence, that is, filiation; whereas the Father's. manner of ſubſiſtence is 
paternity, . Nom, according, to this , doEtrine, the divine nature. of Chriſt can 
ue e of the Father in his eſſence, nor in his perſonality and. 
ubſiſtence. | 
The divine nature of Chriſt. cannot be the image. of. the. Father's- eſſence, be- 
_ it is numerically the very ſame eſſence, and nothing is ſaid to be the image, 
of itſelf, 37 - 22 | Sens, 
Neither can the peculiar ſubſiſtence or perſonality of Chrift as God, be the image of 
the Father's perſonality or ſubſiſtence ; for ſonſhip, or filiation is by no means an 
image of paternity or fatherhood, but is rather the very -reverſe, or contrary to it. 
A derte manner of ſubſiſtence can never be the expreſs image of an underived man- 
ner of ſubſiſtence... _ | | | ; 3 
If therefore the perſon. of Chriſt conſidered as God, be the fame numerical god- 
head with the Father, together with a diſtinct perſonality, that is, filiation, and. 
it he is neither the image of the Father's godhead nor his perſonality; then, 
1 conſidered merely in his divine nature, cannot be the expreſs image of the. 
uber. f | 2 L 
2. Another reaſon why Chriſt as God, is not the image of God the Father, is be- 
cauſe he is called the image of the inviſible God. Now the godhead of Chrift is as 
much inviſible as the Father's godhead is; and therefore when he. is called the.image - 
Vol. VI. * ; 4 X.. of. 


, 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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in his domanion over creatures in this world, 
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of the inviſible God, it muſt ſignify, he is that image whereby God becomes vi ſible, 


or is made known to men; and for this reaſon this title of Chriſt muſt include ſuch ; 


nature in Chriſt whereby the * God is made known to mankind, that is, it 
muſt include ſomething of his inferior or human nature, and perhaps has a prime re- 
ference _—_ | f cod in ſome ſe 3 
When Chriſt. is called the i of in ſome ſcriptures, it natur 

lead S e diſtinct Frag, and in ſome ſenſe inferior to that my 
image he is; and therefore it doth 15 naturally lead one to conceive Chrif's godhead 
is not denoted in thoſe ſcriptures; for the godhead of Cbriſt and the Father is one, 
whereas the image is ſomething inferior to the original. 

Let it be noted alſo, that every man is called the imagg of God, 1 Cor. xi.) 
— 252 this ſeems to be too low a character of Cbriſt, conſidered in his pure 

cad. p | 

But there are three ſenſes in which Chriſt is the moſt noble image of God. 

I. This title moſt admirably agrees to Chriſt conſidered as man: His human ſoul 
is the firſt, the greateſt, the wiſeſt, the holieſt, and the beſt of all created ſpirits : 
The man Feſus is the wiſeſt, holieſt, and beſt of men, formed after the imige 
of God in the greateſt perfection; and probably his human ſoul in his pre exiſtent 
ſtate was the fie. Dom of every creature, and the beginning or cher of the 
creation of God, and who hath more of reſemblance to God in all natural 
55 all moral perfections than any man ever had, or than the whole creation 

ides. 

2. And if it be further conſidered that this glorious man Jeſus Chriſt even in his pie. 
exiſtent, as well as in his incarnate tate, is intimately united to his divine nature, that 
is, to the ſame godhead that belongs to the Father, or to the eternal Word or wiſdom 


of God; then the very perfections of God himſelf ſhine through the human nature of 


Chriſt, in a moſt reſplendent manner : Chrift as God-man is indeed the brightneſs of 
his Father's glory, and the moſt expreſs image of his perſon : and in this ſenſe it may 


be granted that Chrift is ſuch an image of God as to be alſo God himſelf, · God mani- 


feſt in the fleſh, 1 Tim. iii. 16. God over all bleſſed for ever,“ Rom. ix. 5. 

Thus far we have ſeen in what ſenſe Chriſt may be called the image of 

3 Father, in the very conſtitution of his perſon : Let us alſo now conſi- 
er MM, 

3. In his character of mediator ; and ſo he becomes the image of the inviſible God 
in yet a farther ſenſe. He is the Father's ambaſſador to us, and in that ſenſe he is 
the image of God, ſince he repreſents God among men. He is alſo king of kings and 
Lord of lords, veſted with a ſovereign dominion over all things by the appointment of 
the Father ; and therefore he one, 5 called the expreſs image of his Father's perſon, 
as he is appointed heir and Lord of all things: And as Adam was the image of God, 

0 Cbriſt is a much more glotious image 
of God the Father in his dominion over the upper and lower worlds. 

Thus, though our bleſſed Saviour conſidered in his pure godhead or divine nature 
cannot be ſo properly called the image of the inviſible God, or the expreſs image of 


the Father, yet conſidered, 1. as man, 2. as God-man, or, 3. as, mediator, thoſe | 


aſcriptions may very properly belong to him. 


: NOTE, 


„ ws 
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NOTE, In another treatiſe which will be publiſhed in a few months, concern- 
ing the glory of Chriſt as God-man,* and the pre-exiftence of his human foul, there 
will be an abridgment of a larger diſcourſe of the reverend doctor Goodtvin s, con- 
cerning ** the glories and royalties of Jeſus Chrift conſidered as God · man, and of his 
being the expreſs image of the Father.“ | 
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Are the worſhip of God and his Sim Jeſus Chriſt con 
tent with one another ? 


1. OD is a ſpitit, that is, a being who has underſtanding and will; infinite 
in knowledge, and in power, and in every perfection. 8 : 

2. There is but one only living and true God, that is, one infinite ſpirit. And 
T expreſs myſelf thus, leſt if we ſuppoſe more infinite ſpirits than one, we ſhould 
give occaſion to ſay, we believed more gods than one. ree infinite ſpirits ſeem to 
me to be three gods. Wo | | | 

3. This one true God is the: only 22 object of divine or religious worſhip. 
This doctrine was aſſerted by Moſes, ſupported by the prophets, and confirmed by 
the Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. | | 3 

4. In ſcripture Chrift expreſsly calls God the Father the only true God, as diſtinct 
from lirgſell ; Jobn xvii. 3. And the apoſtle Paul confirms it; © To us there is but 
one God, even the Father, of whom are all things, and one Lord Jeſus Chrift, by 
whom are all things.” 1 Cor. viii. 6. 3 

5. Jeſus Cbriſt, who is the Son of God, is evidently repreſented in ſcripture as 
another diſtinct ſpirit different from God the Father, both before and after his incar- 
nation. | | 1 

Before his incarnation he had a diſtinct conſciouſneſs or underſtanding, whereby 
he knew and was conſcious of his own appointment to various ſervices and his own 
miſſion by the Fatlier; he knew all the offices he himſelf was to ſuſtain, the fleſh and 
bloud he was to take upon him, and the work that he was ſent to do by the Father s 
appointment. Theſe perſonal conſciouſneſſes of Chrift are all different from the per- 
fonal or individual conſciouſneſſes of God the Father. Cbriſ had alſo a diſtinct will, 
different from the Father; whereby he conſented to what the Father's will ordained | 
concerning him, he accepted of the mediatorial office at the Father's hand, and by 
his own will ſubmitted to that incarnation which the will of the Father appointed for 
him: All this before he was actually incarnate. Lo, I come to do thy Will, O 
God ; a body haſt thou prepared me. Pſal. XI. 6. Heb: x.5 | 
As for His appearance after his incarnation, it is ging f evident he is anbthler 
diſtin ſpirit, different from the true and eternal God the Father; for be wWas con- 


| 4X 1 ſcious 
This was publiſhed 1746. 
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ſcious of his wearing fleſn and bloud, and of all the ſenſations of hunger, thirſt, and 

pain, which he derived thence: He was then complete man in body and ſoul, 
Who knew and worſhipped and obeyed his Father and his God. His own 

words confirm this: I came not to do my own will, but the will of him 
that ſent me,” John vi. 38. Father, not my will, but thine be done,” Late 
xxii. 42. , | 

6. Yet this Son of God often appears in ſcripture as the object of divine or religi. 
ous worſhip. It is thus in ſome places of the old teſtament, when he appeared as the 
angel of God's preſence; for Abraham, Moſes and Foſbua worſhipped him as the God 
of Abrabam, Tſaac and Jacob, and as Jebovab, and as the captain of the hoſt of the 
Lord: and in Pſal. xlv. 11. we are required to worſhip him; „He is thy Lord, 
and worſhip thou him.?“ E a | 

And that we have ſeveral examples of worſhip pry to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt in the 
new teſtament, eſpecially after his reſurrection and his aſcenſion, is evident from the 
weitings of the evangeliſts and the apoſtles. St. Stephen worlbipped: him, Lord 
Jeſus receive my ſpirit,” Ads vii. 39. and St. Paul, 2 Cor. xti. 8. For this I be- 
ſought the Lord thrice.” And all the faints and angels in heaven do worſhip him, 
Kev. v. 12, 13. 

7. Thence it muſt follow that Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, though he be an diſtin& 
Tpirit, yet he muſt be ſome way one with the true and eternal God, that he may be a 

roper object of religious or divine worſhip. Thus he N e himſelf, Jobn x. 30, 
and my Father are one.“ He muſt be ſome way the ſame God, or the ſame infi- 
nite ſpirit with the Father, while he is alſo another diſtinct inferior ſpirit, different 
from the Father. . 5 * 

8. Scripture does nott each us to conceive how this can be, but by ſo near an union 
between this ſupreme or infinite ſpirit and the inferior or finite ſpirit, as may conſti- 
rute one compounded perſon; one complex agent or principle of action, one complex 
object of honour, that is, God and man. And thus the Son of God ſeems to be re- 
preſented often in ſcripture as a complex perſon, or as two diſtinct ſpirits or beings in 
a perſonal union. | lk? 

In the old teſtament he is the man who converſed with Abraham and who wreſtled 
with Jacob he is the angel of the covenant, the angel in whom the name of God is, 
the angel of the preſence of God, or a meſſenger ſent from God, and yet he is alſo 
the Tebroab, the God of Abraham and Tfaac, the I am that I am”. He is ſpoken of 

as the child born, the Son given; and yet the mighty God, and the holy one whom 
the angels adore. - | +1436 | 

He is repreſented alſo in the new teſtament as the man that died, roſe, and aſcend- 
ed to heaven; and alſo as the Jehovah or God of 1fael, who is deſcribed in the [xytii. 
Pſal. compared with Epbeſ. iv. 8. as aſcending on high, leading captivity captive, 
and receiving gifts for men. He is God manifeſt in the fleſh, 1 Tim. iii. 16. or a 
man in whom dwells all the .fulneſs of the godhead bodily, Col. ii. 9. He is the 
Word who was with God, who was God, and who was made fleſh, and tabernacled 

among men,” Jobs i. 1, 14. 2 165 E 
No this near, intimate and unſpeakable union between the man Jeſus and one e- 
ternal God lays a ſufficient foundation for divine names, titles, attributes, worſhip 
and honours to be aſcribed to Jeſus Cbriſt the Son of God. He and the Father are one, 
Jobn x. 30. that is, ſo united, that one godhead is in both by this union. He is in 
the Father, and the Father in him. It is the Father in him that doth his 1 * — 
| 1 wor 
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works. Jobn xiv. 10. He was in the beginning with the Father: The Word was 
with God, and the Word was God,“ Jobn i. 1. 8 

9. With regard to the bleſſed Spirit of God, though I think true godhead is aſcrib- 
ed to him, andi perſonal actions are ſometimes attributed: to him in ſcripture, yet as 
we are not expreſsly, . and particularly informed, whether he be a really diſ- 
tinct principle or power in God or has a proper diſtinct perſonality of himſelf, ſo nei- 
cher are we exprels]y required to worſhip him in any text of the bible that I can 
find. Nevertheleſs, as divine attributes and actions, and ſometimes perſonal cha- 
racters are aſcribed to the Spirit of God in the language of ſcripture, I think the rea · 
ſon of things ſufficiently authorizes and allows religious ot divine worſhip to be paid 
to him, though we may not preciſely know the manner how he is God, or how far he 
is a diſtinct perſon. * 

10. What particular diſtinctions may be in the godhead or divine nature itſelf, and 
bow great theſe diſtinctions may be, ſcripture does not ſo evidently aſſert, nor ſo 
clearly explain them to us. And in this place I would not on the one hand go be- 
yond ſcripture, nor on the other hand would I talk without ideas. But ſo far as 1 
have repreſented this matter of divine worſhip, I think there are ideas, and thoſe 
borrowed from ſcripture too, which go along with my words all the way; and 1 
muſt acknowledge this is the cleareſt conception I can arrive at in repreſenting this 
ſubject, after many years ſtudy of the ſcripture, and much prayer for divine in- 
ſtruction. 114 8 n Rt | | 

11. If we could once perſuade ourſelves to try to read every ſcripture that relates 
to the doctrine of the trinity as placed in this light, without any prejudicate opinions 
derived from other human ſchemes, I think that doctrine would be found much more 
eaſy and intelligible than it is generally made; and the worſhip of the only true God 
would ſtand aſcertained and confirmed; and yet Jeſus Chrift the Son of God being 
one with the Father, of bang God and man in one complex perſon, might become 
the object of religious worſhip, according to the — — ſcripture, and 
without any offence to human reaſon. | 

12. If this be the true ſtate of things, then the one eternal God abides ſtill the on- 
ly object of worſhip z whether he be conſidered as abſolute in himſelf under the charac- 
ter of the Father of all, or as united to the man Jeſus Chrift, and dwelling in him by 
a perſonal union. Thus the Father and the Son are both worſhipped, but when the 
Son is worſhipped, it is as one with the Father, and to the glory of the Father, 
A i 5 | 

And among other reaſons this is one, why it has pleaſed the Father that all the fu 
neſs of the godhead ſhould dwell in him bodily,” Col. i. rg. ii. g. that being ſo nearly 
united to God, or one with him, he might be a proper object of divine worſhip toge- 
ther with the Father. Rev. v. 14. args 6nd honour, and glory and power-be 
io him that ſitteth on the throne, and to the lamb for ever.“ 
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QUESTION 
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QUEST1ION VEL 


What is the worſhip paid to our bleſſed Saviour, who i 
| te image of God? _ 


Propoſition I. HERE is fomething in the reaſon and nature of man that 
x directs and inclines him to own and worſhip ſome God, or ſome 
fuperior being, from whom himſelf and all his enjoytnents are derived, and on whom 
his expectations * | 
A II. Reaſon and revelation conſpire to teach us that there is but one 
Propofition III. This one true God has required exprefsly in his word, that 
ae Abe Rocks be the object of our worſhip or religious homage: and it is 
ſeveral times repeated with much folemnity in the old teftament and in the 
r. | | | | 22. | | 
Propoſition IV. There is ſomething in the nature of man that ipclines him to re- 
verence and refpe& the image of that being which he worſhips : And the reaſon is 
evident; becauſe the image is — to be fomething more within the reach of his 
fenſes, and therefore more ſuited to his bodily nature, than God who is the ſpiritual 
and unſeen object of his worſhip: or at leaft, becauſe he can have the ima ſibly 
prefent with him when he has not the original: and the image being fi to have 
che likeneſs or reſemblance of the originat object of workhip, it refreſhes the memory 
and brings. to mind the exceſſencies of rhe divine original. | 
If we love or honour a friend, a father, or a king, we defire to have their 
pictures or images near us, we pay a fort of eſteem; and veneration to thoſe 
pictures, upon the account of their likenefs to the original perſons: and we alſo pay 
gr Aon love and veneration to the abſent original by the means or medium of 
UTes.. | | „ phages ; | 
Rb Fein this principle that the heathens in all nations, who have worſhipped the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, or their kings, heroes and anceſtors, have generally made 
pictures and images of them, and either reverenced and worſhipped the mo or 
worſhipped'the originals in and by thoſe images, or both. And for this reaſon, in 
the corrupt antichriſtian ſtate, they did not only worthip'the beaſt'with ſeven heads 
and ten horns, but they made an image thereof and worſhipped it. Rev. xi. 
14, 15. | 19/13 "03% U Tas 29 e Bitk SHOW 28 
Propoſition V. God has expreſsly forbidden men to make any image of himſelf and 
worſhip it, or even to make it a medium of paying their religious homage and wor- 
ſhip to himſelf. The ſecond command is moſt expreſs in this matter; and this is in 
general eſteemed by all proteſtant writers to be the plain ſenſe of that commandment : W 
And one chief reaſon of the command is becauſe mankind is ſo prone by nature to 
worſhip images which they have made themſelves. 
x VI. God himſelf has never ſhewn or given us any expreſs image of 
Himſelf but one, and that is his own well beloved Son Jeſus Chrift. Heb. i. 2. He 
is the brightneſs of his Father's glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon.” * 2 


Queſt, VIII. bal is the worſbip dus to Jeſus the image of O 711 
is the of God,“ 2 Cor. iv. 4. And in Cal. i. 15. He is the image of the 
4 Now this expreſſion ſeems — — Ks human 
nature; or, as the learned and pious doctor Guaduin afferts and proves, it muſt at 
leaſt include his human nature in it, becauſe every thing that relates directly to the 
divine nature of Chrif is as inviſible as God the Father, and therefore his divine ns- 
ture conſidered alone would never have been fo particularly deſcribed as the image of 
the inviſible God. Þ ies er 

Propoſition VII. The great God himſelf has required us to make this his image the 
medium of our worſhip paid to him. Eph. ii. 18. * By him we have acceſs unto the 
Father.” Col. iii. 17. Give thanks to God even the Father by him.” And he 
alſo requires men and angels to worſhip this his image. Jobs v. 23. © That all 
men ſhould honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.” Heb. i. 6. Let all 
the angels of God worſhip him.“ Thus far has the bleſſed God indulged or incou- 
raged that natural inclination in man to reverence the image of that divine being which 
he worſhips. | 

N VIII. To this end it has pleaſed the great God in a ſpecial manner to 
aſſume into the neareſt union with himſelf this his own Son, and thereby to render him 
a more complete image of himſelf : Thus the Son, who is the expreſs image of the Fa» 
ther and the brightneſs or ſplendor of his glory, Heb. i. 3. is alſo one with the Fa- 
ther, as Chriſt expreſſes it, 2 xiv, 10. He that hath ſeen me, hath ſeen the 
Father: ** And the reaſon he gives is this, © I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me.” Jobn x. 30. I and my Father are one,” that is, by this union, as it is ex- 


al plained verſe 38. And this is done not only to render him capable of his glorious of- 
y ces, but of divine honours too; that Jeſus Chriſt might be worſhipped, and yet that 
7 


according to God's original command, that which is not God might not be made the 
object of our worſhip. | | 

Since there cannot be more gods than one, and fince proper deity could not be 
communicated to the man Jeſus, who is the image of the inviſible God, to render 
him a partaker of our _ any other way, therefore proper deity is united to him 
that he mighr be one with God. And thus as the Word who was God was made fleſh, 
7ebn i. 1, 14. by his perſonal union to fleſh, fo the man Jeſus may be ſaid to be- 
come God, or to be God, by his perſonal union to God. | 


the Thus the human natnre of Chriſt being a creature moſt like to God, and being in- 
de habited alſo by godhead, is the brighteſt image of the inviſible God, and is one with 
* God himſelf, and that as our divines expreſs it by a perſonal union: And thus he is 
oy taken into as much participation of that worſhip which men pay to God, as a crea- 
ads ture is capable of receiving, and as the original law of worſhipping none but God can 
ts admit, diſſertation III. from page 533—544- | 
Propoſition IX. When the ancient heathens worſhipped the images of their gods, 
and the beſt way they could ever take to vindicate it was under this notion, that they 
vor- ſuppoſed their gods to inhabit their own images, and thus they worſhipped the image 
m_- together with their God dwelling in the image: but with far better authority and 
ent: vith infinitely more juſtice and truth may chriſtians worſhip the Son of God who is 
$30 the only appointed image af the only true God, ſubſiſting in a perſonal union with 
0 the indwelling godhead. 
Ele Propoſition X. This may be illuſtrated by a very lively ſimilitude. A vaſt hollow 


globe of cryſtal, as large as the ſun, is in itſelf a fair image or reſemblance of the ſun : 
| TO. ; But 
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But if we might ſuppoſe the ſun itſelf included in this cryſtal globe, it would thereby 
become a much brighter and nobler image of the ſun, and it would be in a ſenſe one 
with the ſun itſelf, or one complex being. And thus the ſame honourable-aſcriptions 
which are given to the ſun becauſe of his light and heat, might be given alſo to this 
cryſtal globe conſidered as inhabited by the ſun itſelf, which could not be done with. 
cus this inhabitation# by nl „„ nn lt at | 

Then whatſoever honours were paid to this globe of cryſtal would redound to th 
honour of the ſun, even as the divine honour and adoration paid to our bleſſed Sayi. 
our ariſes from the perſonal union of the human nature with the divine, and finally 
redounds to the glory of God. Phil. ii. 11. t ee | 
Leet it be obſerved here, that though I borrow an emblem or a reſemblance of this 
divine doctrine from the world of nature or from the heathen nations, yet the doc- 
trine itſelf is entirely derived from ſcripture, and might eaſily be confirmed by mar; 
more citations. out of the ſacred writes. e loeetin 
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True IMeroRTANCE of any HUMAN 
SCHEMES \ 


To explain the Sacred 
Doctrine of the Trinity, 


SHE WIN G, 
I. Tnar no ſuch ſcheme of ExPLICATION is neceſſary to fal- 


vation. 
II. Tuar it may yet be of great uſe to the chriſtian church. 
III. Bur all ſuch ExeiicaTions ought to be propoſed with 
modeſty to the world, and never impoſed on the conſcience. 
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HE firſt of theſe points is already a in à diſcourſe on the © Chriſtian 
dactrine of the trinity,” propoſition XV. See page 461—464- and we only 
a q = ar hag mention thoſe heads of argument, and to enlarge a little on 
the ſame ſu A A | | 

1. * Any particylar explication of*the ſcriptural doctrine of the trinity can never 
be neceſſary to ſalvation, becauſe, though the doctrine itſelf of three perſonal cha- 
raters which have communion in one godhead, be clearly revealed, yet the modus 
how they are one, and how they are three, is not clearly and plainly revealed.” And 
indeed i this modus be revealed at all in ſcripture, yet it is in ſo obſcure a manner, 
that we can come at it only by laborious reaſonings and a train of difficult canſe- 
quences z whereas all neceflary articles are and muſt be clear and plain: and if they 
are not contained in expreſs words, yet they muſt lie open and obvious to a natural 
and eaſy inference. | 

2. Any particular explication of this myſtery is not neceſſary to ſalvation, becauſe 
« the moſt pious as well as the wiſeſt and malt learned chriſtians have had very diffe- 
rent ſentiments on this ſuhject. aud gone into different ſchemes of explication ;” and 
that in the ſeveral ages of chriſtianity, as well as in our preſent age. The very men- 
tion of the venerable names and opinions of doctor Cudwerih, biſhop Bull, biſhop 
Stilling fleet, biſhop Fowler, biſhop Pearſon, doctor Mallis, doctor Owen, and Mr. 
Howe, is ſufficient to confirm this ſecond reaſon, - _ 

3. We may pay all due honours to the ſacred three, which are required in ſcrip- 
ture, while we believe them to be repreſented as three perſonal agents, and as one 
8 godhead, without any particular explication how they are one, and how they are 
three. eta: htl 1 7 

Now it is evident that ſcripture hath more directly and expreſaly laid our ſalva- 
tion upon the ſpecial divine characters or offices which the Father, Son, and Spirit 
ſuſtain in the bible, and upon the peculiar bleflings which we derive from them, and 
the peculiar honours to be paid to them, rather than upon any nice explication of 
their intimate eſſence and union, their nature and difference; and therefore ſuch a 
nice explication is not af neceſſity. to ſal vation. | 

It is evident to me, that divine and religiqus aſcriptions and honours are paid to 
the Father, Son and holy Spirit in ſcripture, and I think they are due to them all, 
Now how theſe divine honours can be paid by any who. deny thera ta have ſome 
true and proper communian in the eternal godhead, I cannot well underſtand, But 
can eafily conceive that divine honour may be given them withaut knawing exactly 
che e boundaries of their. union and diſtinction. See more in c chrii- 


tan doctrine af the trinity, propoſition XXI. page 4856—469. 
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Do we not find it ſufficient in all the common affairs of life, to 
ſand concerns wiſely with regard to the human ſoul and body, and with regard to 
each particular being of the animal, the vegetable, and the intellectual world, if 
we do but juſt know whether it be an animal, a vegetable, or an intellectual being, 
without any determinate, b notions and ideas of the eſſences and ſpecific 
differences of all, or any of theſe, and without determining how far they agree, and 
how far they differ? And why may it not be ſo in the affairs of religion? He may 
be a very wiſe man, and diſpoſe and direct his affairs admirably well with regard to 
his king, his biſhop, his father and his friend, by that common and general knoy- 
ledge which he hath of their capacities and powers, their ſeveral offices and the te. 
lations they ſtand in to him, without any preciſe acquaintance with their particular 
natural conſtitutions, or the relations they ſtand in to one another. He may be a 
moſt diſcreet manager of his affairs, and ſpeak and do all things in proper time and 

lace, without knowing philoſophically what place is, or what is time: and he can 
hy contented with this ignorance, and be a wiſe man ſtill, And why may he not 
be a chriſtian with the ſame degrees of knowledge of the things of chriſtianity, that 
is, without philoſophical ſcience of the abſtract nature of God and Chrif. 

A poor labourer or a ſhepherd believes Jeu, Chriſt to have the proper divine 
powers of knowing, managing and governing all things; therefore he prays to him, 
and truſts in him as his Lord and his God, without any notion either of ſelf. exiſt- 
ence and independency, or without the leaſt thought of conſubſtantial generation, 
eternal ſonſhip, and neceſſary emanation from the Father; all which ideas ſome 
writers include in the divine nature of Chriſt, though perhaps without any ſufficient 
authority from ſcripture. He believes him to be the true God, and Son of God, 
and the appointed mediator to bring him to God; therefore he honours and adores 
him, and depends on him under that character, without any notion whether his ſon- 
ſhip belong to his human or divine nature. He believes him alſo to be the ſon of 
man, bur perhaps he may not ever have heard whether he had an earthly Father or 
no, or that he was the ſon of a pure virgin. Now what is there in all this ignorance 
that forbids him to be a true chriſtian and a ſound believer? - 

But I would purſue this argument a little, under ſome more parallel inſtances. - 
The learned world well knows what corporeal notions the famous ancient father 
Tertullian had of the foul of man; what immaterial - and refined opinions Des Cartes 
and his followers have entertained concerning the preſence or place of ſpirits; and 
what were the contrary ſentiments of doctor Henry More and his admirers. 

Now may not a tertullianift take proper care for the ſalvation of his foul, though 
he thinks: the nature of it be corporeal? May not the ſoul of a cartefan. find the 
right way to heaven, though he believes his ſoul has no relation to place, and exiſts 
ng where, or in no certain place? May he not worſhip God with acceptance in ſpirit 
and in truth, though he conceive God himſelf, as an infinitely wiſe and powerful 
mind void of all extenſion, and who hath no relation to place? And though he ſup- 
poſe his omnipreſence to be nothing elſe but his univerſal knowledge and power and 
agency, through all times and places? And may not a mori with the ſame accep- 
tance worſhip the ſame God, though he believes him to be infinitely extended and 
penetrating all bodies and all poſſible ſpaces? :::: 

What is there in theſe phi xcal' particularities, that” forbids a man to be 
truly pious, while he-bebeves his foul to have au immortal being after this 2 
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while he ſuppoſes God to have all the requiſite properties and powers for a Creator and 
governor, and judge of the world ? 

You will ſay, ſome of theſe perſons hold groſs inconſiſtencies, and' believe im- 

poſſibles, while they ſuppoſe © a corporeal foul to be immortal; or a God infinitely 
pended through lags breadth and * who is a pure ſpirit: :” and therefore ſuch- 
a ſoul cannot be immortal, and ſuch a God cannot know, or govern, or judge. 

I anſwer, It may poſſibly be ſo: Theſe. may be great inconſiſtencies; and yet a 
man may ſincerely. believe — both, who does not ſee che inconſiſtency of them. 
And if we muſt be condemned to hell for believing inconſiſtencies, then wo be to 
every ſon and daughter of Adam. What man is there in the world free from all er. 
ror? And yet every error which he holds, is perhaps inconſiſtent with ſome truth 
which he believes: It is hard to write anathema upon a man's forehead, becauſe of 
ſome inconſiſtence in his opinions, while he believes all neceſſary truths, and practiſes: 
all the neceſſary duties relating to God and Cbriſt, and his own foul. 

You may perhaps object and ſay, that he that believes the ſoul to be hs 
by conſequence does not believe it to be immortal ; or he that believes God to be in- 
finitely extended in length and breadth, by conſequence does not believe God to be 

a ſpiritual being,” who can know and judge human affairs: And thus in the ſame 
manner by the conſequence of his own ſuppoſitions, the man that holds theſe doctrines 
may perha ieee ee eee 6 

| reply, And muſt all the conſequences that can be drawn from the miſtaken of: | 
any man be imputed to that man as his own opinions? This would make dreadful- 
work in the chriſtian church. The arminian would reduce the calviniſt into blaſphe- 
my and atheiſm ; and likewiſe-the calviniſt the arminian. By this uncharitable me- 
thod each of them would be called atheiſts and blaſphemers, and be utterly excluded 
from chriſtian communion by ſuch a perverſe practice as this. 

I would add yet further, that by ſuch uncharitable conſtructions as theſe, the car- 
than chriſtian might ſay, 1 cannot Join in worſhip with doctor More, and his fol - 
lowers, for we have not the ſame object of worſhip: I'worſhip a God who is a pure 
ſpirit, a pure pane: Hp. without extenſion or dimenſion; but they worſhip. a. 
being infinitely exte that is, infinitely long, broad and deep. The mori might 
cry with the ſame zeal, I cannot worſhip with a carigſan, for we worſhip not the 
lame object: He adores a God that is properly in no place; but I worſhip that God. 
vho penetrates all things and places, and is dt all. 

Now if ſuch objections as theſe are indulged and ſupported, no two perſons could 
join together in any part of divine worſhip who had ſuch different ideas of the divine 
eſſence or attributes, leſt they ſhould imagine they worſhip two diſtinct or different 
deities, And if this were admitted; where could we find two perſons who had ſo 
exactly the ſame ideas of God as to hold communion in one worſhip? - 

This wretched practice of imputing all the diftant 'of any man's Is 
nions or miſtakes to him, is quite contrary to our Saviour's general rule, Matth. viic . 
12, „ What you would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo to them.“ Let 
theſe objectors be 2 to conſider that doubtleſs they themſelves in ſome -pants-. 
of their religion are guilty of ſome errors or miſtakes in their opinions; for no 
man's knowledge is perfect: And if thoſe errors ſhould be puſhed home to their ut- 
moſt conſequences, - perhaps they might terminate in blaſphemy. atheiſm, or mere 
nonſenſe :: But no man would-be: willing to be treated in this manner himſelf, viz. | 
to have all the utmoſt conſequences of his miſtaken opinions be imputed.ro him, | 
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therefore he ought not to treat bis brothers ſo ; according to that univerſal rule, 
10 What ye would that men ſhould 0 unto you, ag 0 ye allo to them" Matih, 
vii. 12. | i 

Now to opply theſe things tothe þ end ech, 

» for- inftance, Nen Nithus e .. 
but Tenen ſuppoſes him parts he {elf-exiſtear,” becauſe he ſaith, he is a Son, derive 
from the Father by an eternal generation. On the other hand; Piftus believes hin 
20 be ſelf · exiſtent, becauſe he 1s Gd. Now has Piabus reaſon to ſay, that becauſe 
Timon dath not believe the ſelſ· exiſtence of Chriſt, therefore by canſequence he doe; 
not believe his divinity ? Or, ſhould Timon be permitted to conclude, that becauſe 
Pithus believes the felt-exiſtence of Chriſt, therefore by conſequence he does not be- 
lieve his ſouſhip? Would it be agreeable either to the reaſan of à man, or to the 
— — that theſe two men ſhould anathematixe one another, or fe- 
clude each other from chriſtian commurion becauſe of the - conſequences of their 
g&pinians, while they bath prafeſs' to maintain that Jeſus Ghrif 8 of God, 
and has ſuch communian in and with the eternal godbead, as that both of them pro- 
feſs him to be true God, and both pay him divine worſhip. | 

Now what I would infer from hence is this, that ſince rh en #xplication 
of the doctrine of the trinity may be ſo abuſed: to give. ſuch occaſions for conteſt, 
where chriſtians are not wiſe and 0 charitable, I would Tant exclude all the particular 
modes of explicatioa from the terms of chriſtian communion, than I would exclude 
one chriſtian from the church of Chrif. Where a man profeſits that there is but 
one God, and yet that Father, Son and Spirit, have ſuch a diſtinction from each 
other, and ſuch a communion in and with this one godhead as renders them all- 
ſufficient for the characters and offices which they ſuſtain in the goſpel, and pays 

roper honours to them accardingly, I would never conſtrain him to determine any 
— thaſe difficult points che union and diſtinction of the ſacred chtee; 
of the ſell · exiſtence, the eternal generation, or eternal proceſſion of the Son and 
boly Spirit. r CREOLE or Whether 
one individual nature onl 

To ſum up the whole, ae en wat that the holy ſcripture > icſelf, as I have 
2 ved re —— our rg 2 pon a „ belief tha Chriſt is 

fficient ur, a try proper atonement or 
| Fat — of 3 the forgiveneſs. of bins. dependence: os his grace and * for 
light and holineſs, and a ſubmiſſion to his government, much more than it does 
upon any preciſe and exact notions or bypdtbeſes concerning his divine and his hy- 
man nature; even though the union of the divine and the baer as, rer NN as 
in my judgment neceflary to render his ſalvation complete. 2. 

Scripture teaches us to concern durſelues abgut regeneration bug 0 be re- 
ceived from: the bleſſed Spirit, mare than about the nature or eſſence of chat Spirit 
which regeneratrs us. It makes our eternal ingly 0 nd upon the glorious cha- 
racters, offices and operations of the three perſons of the hleſſad trinity, OT vu te- 
ſpective honours paid to them, rather than upon aus "philoſophical and exact ac- 
quaintance:with their inmoſt eſſknce os eſſences, and their perſonal diſtinctions. 
muſt believe that the great God will make merciful allowances to ſinare fouls for 
their different ſentiments, or for their'i and darleneſa in ſo-fublime and my. 
nur alinolh ab es glow-to cantain ſome wolipavables ant 
unconceivables in it. nene. kiff fo nον˙ε˙νννα, n o SECTION 
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«XT ET where God is pleaſed to give greater degrees of light and knowledge, if 
ve can further in theſe myſteries of chriſtianity in clear ideas and proper 

e, it is a piece of excellent ſervice done to the goſpel of Chris. | 

A clear and happy explication in what manner the Father, Son and holy Spirit ate 


to be coficeived as three 2 and as having commuron in one godhead, . 
would carry in it many defar antages. | 5 
1. This would: be: like à ray of ſacred light let into ſome of the moſt dark and 
dificult paſſages of the word of God. This would help us to unfold many ſerip- 
tures which at preſent lie ſealed in obſcurity z or at leaſt it would afford us the true 
ſenſe of ſeveral texts which by reaſon of the various expoſitions of them have hitherts - - 
given but an uncertain ſound and doubtful notices of divine truth. It would clear 
vp a large part of the word of God to our underſtandings; and teach us to read 
the facred tranſactions of the Father, Son and Spiri in the bible with more abun · 
dant edifacatian.. 1 1 [4:24.91 1] 44 FIGS: 
2. This might teach us to perform our various duties of adoration,” faith, love, 
and obedience to the ſacred three, ſo far as ſcriprare requires it, in a more diſtinct 
and rational manner than we have hitherto done. The humble ebeiſtian would view 
and adoge his heavendy Father, his Saviour and his Sandtifier with much more in- 
vard pleafure, when he ſhould: be enabled to do it with much clearer and mote expli+ 
tit ideas of their divine unity and diftinftions VV * 

3. Such a happy ex plication of the myſtery of the bleſſedi t would vindicate 
this doctrine againſt the cavils of the unbeliever as well as againſt the ſcoffery and 
nſuks of the prophane world. This would make it appear how the Son and the Spirit 
night; be true God without injury to the divine honour of God the Father. | 

There have been ſome antitrinitarian writers who have denied the poſfibility of the 
godhead of the Son and Spiuim in any fenſe or modus at all; and have pretended to 
prove that every model and manner of explication of this dectrine hath ſome abſur - 
ity and inconſiſtency belonging to it. Now it would be certainly of confiderable 
lervice-to the truth to exhibit forme ſcheme, forme manner of explication to the world, 
vkerein it is ſaichy conſiſtent with the reaſon of things and the language of ſeriprure, 
thar the Son and Spirit may have communion in true godhead as well as the Father: 
And chat though there be but one God, yer the divine numes and attributes may be 
ucnbed. to. the ſacred three, as having communion in this one godhead. A 

4. This would be a glorious means of vindi the preteſtant religion againſt the 
charges which. are brought by the papiſts, who teli us, that we refuſe their doctrme 
o tranſubſtantiation becauſe it ſoems inconfiſtent to ſenſe and reaſon, and yet we be - 
eve the doctrine of the tomy which is with the ſame ineonſiſtency. We 
oſten find fault with them for. making the: words myſtery and ſapernatural arr aſylum 
nd refuge whereby to ſcreen themſelves from the charge of a moſt abſurd opmion, . 
tis, of breach becoming fluſh, and yet eerdinitig the properties of bread ut the ſame 
ine,” They in the he manner find fauk with us for making the ſame words myſtery 
eee 2 refuge fo ourſebvvs, while we ptoſeſs three diſtinct perſons in ene 
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conſeſs there are: m 10 bs: ſai@ and chat with great juſtiee, to vindi- 
at the conduct af p vnn, MN dine of the tricity, whieh can never 
krve to defend the popiſh doctrine of tranſubſtantiation : for one is a theme or way 
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that concerns the deep things of the divine nature; the other relates but to fleſh and 
bread, which are objects that fall entirely within the compaſs of our ſenſes and our 
reaſoning powers; and we can much better judge and determine what is and what i; 
not a real inconſiſtency! in the one than in the other. 
I Let after all it would be a vaſt advantage in the defence of our religion again 
the aſſaults of the papiſts, and it would vindicate chriſtianity moſt; gloriouſly in the 
eyes of jeus, heathens and all infidels, if we could find ſome plain, eaſy, natural 
and obvious account of this matter how the ſacred three which are i repreſented in 
ſcripture under diſtinct perſonal characters have a communion in one 
g. Ladd farther, chat if it were poſſible to exhibit à ſcheme of explication which 
ſhould be ſo plain, ſo eaſy, ſo agreeable to the light of nature, and yet ſo happily cor- 
reſpondent with ſcripture as to * the aſſent of the and unlear ned at 
the very propoſal of it, what a glorious 8 the church of Cbriſ ob- 
tain by this means towards it's unity and peace! What a bleſſed end would be put 
to thoſe ſhameful quarrels and contentions on this ſubject, that have in every age 
more or leſs divided the chriſtian world and laid it bleeding with many wounds? 
There are ſome difficult parts of our holy religion which have been ſo far explained 
by the united labours and prayers of — and men, that controverſies about 
them are well nigh ceaſed, and the diſputes brought to an end. The humble believer 
has been enlightened and taught to underſtand the articles which he profeſſes: The 
profane caviller and the ſubtil critic have been baffled by the mere force of argu- 
ment ſet in a punt» oor ealy light: and why. may we not hope for the ſame fucceſs 
in this ſacred article of the trinity, by humble and laborious enquiries into the word 
of God, with a dependence on the aids of the divine Spirit, who is promiſed to 
8 into all truth?“ Fobn xvi. 13. bh. 0.23713; 3.2458 
It muſt be acknowledged indeed, there has no public received ſcheme been yet 
ſo ſucceſsful to explain this doctrine but what has ſeveral difficulties attending it, and 
has left too much room for the cavil of unbelievers. Nor have any of theſe ſchemes 
hitherto. very much aſſiſted. the unlearned chriſtian in the practice of his devotions, 
or bleſſed him with much clearer and juſter ideas of the matter than his own reading 
of the bible had given him before. _ 24-03-3381 Nee 11 
And it muſt be confeſſed alſo with ſorrow and ſhame, that ſome writers have in- 
vented or enlarged ſpecial explications of the ſacred doctrine with too great a neglect 
of ſcripture in their ſtudies. They have affected to be wiſe in words without ideas. 
They have ſet forth their own learned — of the doctrine of the ttinity, in 
ſounding ſcholaſtic phraſes and hard words, with great aſſuränte; and have helped 
men to talk roundly on this ſublime ſubject with a great exuberance and fluency of 
ſuch language as has been eſtabliſhed into orthodoxy,” This ſacred doctrine has 
been too often dreſſed up by authors in abundance of metaphyſical phraſes borrowed 
from the popiſh ſchools, but without any clearer conceptions of the truth than their 
primitive predeceſſors had attained, or than their meaner brethren poſſeſs without 
chat learned language. o ien ent enen 1 Ar: | 
But though nothing has hitherto heen done ſo effectually as one could wiſh, to re- 
move all difficulty and confuſion, yet he is a hold man that 


the 
lacred myſteries, and to reconcile the difficulties. that attend them. 
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will venture my an 
everlaſting bar upon our fervent, prayers and humble ſtudy of the ſcripture, and up- 
on all the labours and hopes of n and future chriſtian ages, merely becauſe] 

ages paſt have not been favoured: with ;thoſe happy hints whereby to unfold theie 
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NU after all, whatſoever light or knowledge we may ſuppoſe ourſelves to have 
attained in the explication of this ſublime doctrine, we ought not to be over- 
ſoſicitoꝶ to proſelyte other chriſtians to our particular ſcheme; much leſs to im- 

it on the conſciences of others: We ſhould ever take care leſt by anxious en- 
quiries into things leſs neceſſary, we ſnould unhappily divert ourſelves or others 
from thoſe duties and practical regards, which we all owe to the Father, Son and 
Spirit, and which all parties agree to be neceſſary to ſalvation.” 

It is an important leſſon both of natural and revealed religion, that we ſhould 
ay out our greateſt concern and zeal on things of the greateſt conſequence: and 
we have already proved, that it is of much higher moment to wait for divine bene- 
fits from the facred three, and to pay our proper 1 — honours to the ſacred 
three, ſo far as ſcripture requires it, than to know how far they are the ſame, and how 
far they are diſtinguiſhed. Indeed when we have arrived at any farther light in ſome 
divine doctrine, we ourſelves may find * clearneſs of thought, with more eaſe, 
ſatisfaction and pleaſure in the practice of eſpecial duties; yet the moſt enlightened 
perſons ought not to give unneceſſary and unreaſonable diſturbance to all thoſe who 
practiſe the ſame duties, * they do not attain ſo clear ideas as God may have 
bleſſed and favoured them with. þ Ei £ 

If we labour in our zeal to proſelyte the learned to our ſcheme, the moſt part of 
them are ſo deeply rooted in their old opinions, ſo unmoveably eſtabliſhed in their 
particular forms, ſo ſelf-ſatisfied in what they believe, ſo much prejudiced againſt 
any further light, that we ſhall probably do nothing but awaken their learned anger, 
to fix the brand of hereſy upon us, and to overwhelm the hints of any brighter 
diſcovery with clamours and hard names, and drown them in noife and dark- 
neſs. ; 

If we are too ſolicitous to perſuade the unlearned chriſtian to come into any bet- 
ter explication of this doctrine than he has learned in his younger years, we have the 
ſame huge prejudices to encounter here as in the learned world; nor can we ho 
for much better ſuccels, if we attempt to change his ancient opinion by a hafty and 
induſtrious zeal. Hard names and reproaches are weapons ever at hand, and com- 
mon both to the wiſe and the unwiſe, the greek and the barbarian, The vulgar chriſ- 
tian is as expert at them as the ſcholar. 

Beſides, if he be a perſon of weaker underſtanding whom we addreſs with our 
new explication, and we ſet ourſelves hard at work to ſhake his old notions, but in 
the mere modus of things, we may happen to unhinge him, as it were, and throw 
him off from his center; we may imbarraſs his mind with inward contefts, which 
may be too hard for him; and we may tempt him to lay out too many of his 
thoughts and hours on ſome particular explications of this doctrine, on the ſubſtance 
of which he had long before built his pious practices and devotions, though mingled 
with ſome innocent miſtakes. 

Yet theſe accidental inconveniences are not a ſufficient reaſon for our ſupine and 
perpetual contentment with confuſed ſentiments and unintelligible ſpeeches about 


| the modus of ſacred truths, if clearer ideas are any ways attainable, There are juſt 


and ſtrong motives that may excite us to ſearch into the deep things of God, and to 
propoſe all our improvements in knowledge, to the world and the church, chough 
Var. VI. i 42 there 
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there are no reaſons or motives ſufficient to impel us to impoſe our improved notions 
on others, or to raiſe contentions and quarrels on. the account of them. 

| All our particular illuſtrations therefore, or clearer conceptions of this ſublime doc. 
trine which God at any time may have favoured us with, ſhould be ſed to the 
| chriſtian world with great modeſty, with a humble ſenſe of our fallibſe natures, with 

- a gentle addreſs to the wile and to the unwiſe, without impoſing upon their judgments 
or dictating to their faith, and with a zealeus care to maintain all thoſe neceſſary prac. 
tical regards to the holy trinity, which are of ſo much importance. 

And if it be an. unteaſonable thing to dictate to our chriſtians, and urge our 
particular ſentiments on them in. theſe myſterious points, how much mere culpable 
and domineering is it to eſtabliſh any eſpecial form of human explication of this ſa- 
cred. doctrine as a teſt of orthodoxy and chriſtianity! How vain a preſumption it is 
with a pretence of divine authority to impoſe mere human explications upon the con- 
ſciences of men, and to forbid them all the ſacred bleſſings of eſpecial communion in 
the goſpel, unleſs they teſtify their aſſent to ſuch a particular hypotheſis or ſcheme of 
explication, which the impoſers confeſs to be human, and yet impoſe it in their own 
preſcribed form of words. 

The perſons who are guilty of this uncharitable practice may conſecrate their im- 
politions, and their excommunications with holy names, and call them pure zeal for 
the divinity of Cbriſt; but I ſuſpect it will be found in the great day to deſerve no bet- 

ter a character than a miſtaken zeal for the honour of Chriſt, mingled perhaps with 
zeal for the divinity of their on notions, which they had incorporated: with the plain 
and expreſs revelations of the godhead of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 

He that makes a private and particular explication of any doctrine which is. dark 
and doubtful in itſelf, and not clearly revealed in ſcripture, as neceſſary as the doctrine 
uſelf, which is plain and clearly revealed, puts the matters of faith and opinion on the 
ſame foot, and intrudes too much upon the authority and kingdom of our. Lord Je- 
fus in his church. | 
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PER TEN A G E. 
UR Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the author, the foundation and the glory of our re- 
0 ligion. The ſcripture teaches us to deſcribe this bleſſed perſon two ways, that 
is, as a man who is one with God, or as God who is one with man. 

He is called ſometimes God with us,” Matth. i. 23. God manifeſt in the 
fleſh,” 1 Tim. iii. 16. that is, God dwelling in our mortal nature. At other times 
he is deſcribed as the man Chri/t Jeſus, in whom dwelleth all the fulneſs of the god- 
head bodily,” 1 Tim. ii. 5. and Col. ii. 9. A man * of the ſeed of David after the 
fleſh, who is God over all, bleſſed for evermore, Rom. ix. 5. A man whoſe fleſh 
Thomas the apoſtle ſaw and felt, and yet called him My Lord and my God,” Jobn 
M. 27, 28. Upon ſuch ſcriptures as theſe my faith is built. | "y 

And as it is the moſt general ſentiment of the chriſtian world in our age, ſo I muſt 
acknowledge it is very evident to me, that our bleſſed Saviour is often repreſented in 
ſcripture. as a complex perſon, wherein God and man are united, fo as to make up 
one complex agent, one intellectual compound being, God joined with man, fo as 
to become one common principle of action and * Chriſt wrought miraculous 
works, and yet it is “ the F . ra or God in him who doth theſe works, Jahn xiv. 
10. The God and the man are one. 145 2 a 

And on this account the child Jeſus may be well called the mighty God, Jai. ix. 
6. And God himſelf is ſaid to redeem the church with his own bloud, As xx. 28. 
And to lay down his life for us, 1 Jobn iii. 16. This intimate or preſent union be- 
tween God and Chrift allows him to ſay, Jobn x. 38. I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me.” And verſe 3o. «I and the Father are one.“ 3 | 

Since Chriſt Feſus in his perſon and his offices hath ſo large a ſhare in our holy reli- 
gion, we cannot be too well acquainted with his various glories. It is the ſtudy and 
Joy of angels to pry into theſe wonders, 1 Pet. i. 12. And it is the duty of men to 
grow in the knowledge of Chriſt their. Lord, their God, and their Saviour, 
2 Pet. iii. 18, F 38 | | 

It is granted, that many things relating to the ever bleſſed trinity may have heights 
and depths in them which are unſearchable by our underſtandings. - Though we learn 
from ſcripture, that true and proper deity is aſcribed to the Father, the Son, and 
the holy Spirit, and that they are repreſented often in ſcripture as diſtinct ral a 
gents; yet after all our enquiries and prayers we may be ſtill much at a loſs to def- 
cribs. exactly wherein this diſtinct 3 ity conſiſts, and what is the diſtinct com- 
munion of each of them in the divine nature. We have never yet been able. with 
any ſtrong evidence and clear certainty preciſely to ae this ſacred. difficulty, 
bow far they are one, and how far they are three. Sevetal ſchemes and hy potheſes 
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have been invented for this purpoſe, and the beſt of them falls ſhort of ſolving al 
queſtions relating to this doctrine completely to our ſatisfaction, though ſome of then 
are evidently much more agreeable to ſcripture than others. So 

As it is our great happinefs, that the knowledge of any ſuch particular ſchemes q 


explication are not neceſſary to the ſalvation of men, ſo neither are any of thoſe dif. 


ferent ſchemes of the trinity at all needful to our preſent enquiries concerning tha 


glory of Chriſt, which is the ſubject of this treatiſe. 
Let no humble chriſtian therefore be jealous of ug his own form of explaining 
the trinity by reading theſe diſcourſes, nor let him be afraid of being led into any par. 


' ticular human ſchemes or explications of that divine doctrine. I have ſo far laid them 
all afide in this book, that there is ſcarce any hint of any of them, and that in a very 


Night and tranſient manner. 

The glories of Chriſt, both in his divine and human nature, which are here unfold- 
ed, are not neceſſarily confined to any particular ſchemes or hypothefes of the trinity, 
All that T pretend to maintain here is, that our bleſſed Saviour muſt be God, and 
he muſt be man; God and man in two diſtinct natures, and one perſon, that is, 
one complex perſonal agent. Thoſe who believe this doctrine may read theſe trea- 
riſes without danger or fear; for I would always endeavour to fearch out divine 
truth, and promote the knowledge of Chrift, as far as poſſible, without offence 
to the bulk of the chriſtian world, or any of the truly pious and religious of every 

arty. 
F Theſe three diſcourſes were written at three diſtant and different times: I hope 
therefore my readers will be ſo candid as to bear with a ſmall repetition of the ſame 
thoughts, or with references from one difcourſe to another, though not expreſſed in ſo 
regular a manner as though I had all three conſtantly in one view. 

Though the order in which theſe diſcourſes ftand be not adjuſted according to chro- 
nology, yet it is ſuch an order as I thought moſt proper to tead my reader by degrees 
Into theſe diſcoveries of the glory of Chriſ. 

In the firſt of theſe diſcourfes I have maintained the godhead of Chrjf in his ap- 
pearances under the old teſtament.” The doctrine itſelf is entirely agreeable to the 
common ſentiments of all our divines, and I have confirmed it by fach arguments 
as ſeem to me moſt effectual and convincing. I perſuade myſelf the generality of 
my readers will concur with me in theſe ſentiments, though I will not ſay I have 
borrowed my method of argument and vindication from any but the facred 
Writers. | 

In the ſecond and third diſcourſes perhaps they will find ſome things, which though 
they are derived from ſcripture, yet appear to be more uncommon, and which have 
not been taken notice of by meny authors. With regard to theſe, I beg leave to make 
theſe few requeſts to thoſe who will ſeriouſly, and with a honeſt heart perufe what 


have here written. 


1. That they would ſoffer themſelves to believe with me that we have not yet at- 


| rained all knowledge, nor particularly apprehended all thoſe things that may be learn- 


ed from the bible concerning our Lord Jeſus Chrift : and that they would permit them- 
ſelves alſo to think with me, that we are all fallible creatures, and that it is poſſible 
for us to have been miſtaken in ſome points, at leaſt of leſſer moment, which we have 
been * to believe before we were capable of ſearching · the word of God for our- 
ſelves: for the beſt of men who have been our teachers know but in part, and there- 
fore they could propheſy or inſtruct others but in part, x Cor. xiii. 9. T hough = 
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have ſpoken. the truth, yet perhaps they have not ſpoken all the truth which lies hid 
in the holy ſcriptures, 

2. That my readers would not be ſtartled and diſcompoſed at any thing which 
may ſeem. new, and ſtrange to them at firſt appearance, nor be frighted at a ſentence, 
z3 though hereſy were in it, becauſe it may differ a little from the ſentiments which 
they have hitherto, received, That very. ſame notion in. any ſcience whatſoever, 
which may perhaps ſurprize us at firſt, by reading further onward may become plain 
and eaſy and certain: and I can aſſure them, that there is not one ſentence in all theſe 
diſcourſes but what is very conſiſtent with a firm belief of the divinity of Chriſt, 
and a juſt and ſincere concern for the moſt eminent and glorious truths of the 
goſpel, as they are profeſſcd by proteſtants among us againſt the ſocinian and arian 
errors. 

3. That they would not raſhly conclude that any chriſtian doctrine is loſt, or any 
article of their faith endangered, or the proper deity of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt dropped 
or neglected, if they ſhould be led to interpret a few texts of ſcripture in another man- 
net than they themſclves have been formerly uſed to explain them: for it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that ſome pious and zealous writers for the truth have muſtered together 
out of all the bible whatſoever texts could poſſibly be turned by art or force to ſup- 
port any one doctrine which they undertook to defend, juſt as ancient heretics have 
done to ſupport, their errors. Now among this great number of ſcriptures, it may be 
calily ſuppoſed, that there is here and there one which is not ſo fit and appoſite to 
their purpoſe, and which does not carry in it naturally that ſenſe which has been im- 
poſed upon it; or at leaſt which does not contain that force of argument which has 
been generally believed; and yet the fame point of doctrine may remain unmoveable, 
vithout the help of that particular text. 

Now though they have been learned and wiſe and pious men that have uſed theſe 
ſcriptures to ſupport ſome particular doctrine of ſcripture or article of faith, yet it is 
poſſible they may have been miſtaken in the application of them. Later days, and 
tie maturer age of the world, have given. light to many paſſages of the bible which, 
vere not well underſtood in the days of the fathers : and though I read their writ- 
ngs with ſincere reverence, yet not with an abſolute ſubmiſſion to their dictates. 
The ſame doctrines and articles of faith which they eſpouſed and defended. in. 
ticir time, may be ſtill eſpouſed and defended with as much zeal and ſucceſs in our 
uy by ſome new arguments brought to ſupport them, though in reaſon and juſtice 


mY ve are conſtrained to drop ſome of the old ones. Beſides, | 
of There is more honour done to the cauſe of chriſtianity and the goſpel, by building 
bo al the articles of it upon ſuch ſcriptures only as are firm and unſhaken to ſupport 
1 dem, than by multiplying feeble ſhews and ſhadows of defence. We expoſe ourſelves 


ad our faith at once to the inſult and ridicule of our adverſaries, by perſiſting in a 
niltaken expoſition of ſcripture, and by maintaining every colour or falſe appearance 
argument, even though it be in the defenſe of a moſt important truth. We- 
wught to make uſe of all the advantages of encreaſing light, nor continue in a wrong 
7plication of ſcriptures to ſupport any point of our faith in oppoſition to their moſt 
n and evident meaning. Though truth is infinitely preferable to error, yet 

nen may uſe inſufficient arguments for one as well as the other. And in our days, 
conceive a wiſe and thoughtful man will not be charmed at once with a title- 

© merely becauſe it pretends to many hundred proofs of the godhead of 

ut, 


4. Ire- 
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new or old, ſo it be true: For he that doth this, is much more likely to be led into 


dlear and plain; and if we will refuſe to believe any propoſition until we are perfectly 


ters of philoſophy and religion, and even in ſome doctrines of the higheſt im- 
Portance, and with all our pretences to learning, may finiſh our lives like mere 


ſo various, and ſo ſublime, that there is bur very little of them yet known, in 
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4. I requeſt that they would conſult their bible with diligence, as I have done, e 


pecially in the places which I have cited, and like honeſt engliſh readers would loo; 
only at the ſenſe as it lies before them, and neither conſider nor care whether it be 


the truth than a greater ſcholar, full of his own notions which he has learned in th: 
ſchools, who brings his own opinions always to direct and determine his own inter- 
pretation of ſcripture whenſoever he reads it ; and thus he interprets every text, not 
ſo much according to the plain, obvious, and eaſy ſenſe of it, and in correſpondence 
— the context, as he does in correſpondence with his on opinions and his learned 
chemes. 

5. That they would ſuffer themſelves to yield to truth whereſoever they find it, 
and imagine that the loſs of an old opinion by the force and evidence of truth is a vic- 
tory gained over error, and a honourable advancement in their own knowledge in 
the things of God. 1 Frey EO INT 

6. That they would apply themſelves with ſincere diligence to conſider the evi. 
dence of ſcripture for any of the opinions that I have propoſed or maintained, rather 
than labour to invent objeCtions as faſt as ever they can againſt it, as though they 
knew it was falſe before-hand ; for if we read a treatiſe which contains ever to much 
truth, with a previous averſion to the doctrines of it, and a reſolution before-hand to 
object againſt it all the way, we hinder ourſelves from attending to the force of rea- 
_ and prevent our minds from taking in the evidence on which any doctrine is 
ounded. | : 

I grant it is neceſſary that all juſt objections ſhould have their due weight, and they 
ought to be well conſidered in our enquiries after tiuth; yet when any doctrine has 
many and ſtrong arguments from ſcripture and reaſon advanced to ſupport it, one 
difficulty or two which at preſent ſeem hard to be ſolved, ſhould not utterly forbid 
our aſſent, ſince, as biſhop Fever well obſerves, «© There are ſcarce any notions ſo 
Plain as to be uncapable of being obſcured and called in queſtion, except the firſt and 
ſelf-evident principles, or the immediate conſequences of them.“ Becauſe we under- 
ſtand not what is difficult, we muſt not merely for that reaſon deny that which is 


able to maſter all objections againſt it, we may be ſceptics all our days, both in mat- 


fools. | | 
7. That they would acknowledge that the glories of our bleſſed Lord are ſo many, 


9 


compariſon of the unknown glories which he poſſeſſes; and that a ſincere love to 
Chriſt and a zeal for his honour, ſhould lead them out with pleaſure and expec- 
tation to meet any further diſcoveries of this kind, which may be drawn from the 
word of God. That they would withhold themſelves from a haſty refuſal to re- 
_ all ſuch maniſeſtations, leſt they ſhould prevent the growing honours of their 
aviour. Ja 2 THEY | 
8. While I am tracing theſe early and ſublime glories of our bleſſed redeemer, 
by the gleams or the rays of light which are ſcattered in ſeveral parts of his 
word, I intreat my friends, that they would not be too ſevere in their cenſures 
OY miſtaken ſtep, while I own myſelf fallible, and am ready to retract any mil- 
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If they ſhould meet with any expreſſions which in their opinion do not ſtand ſo per 
ſectly juſt and ſquare with other of my ſentiments in ſome diſtant parts of theſe eſſays, 
would perſuade myſelf they will be ſo candid as to interpret them in a conſiſtence 
with the general ſcope and deſign of my argument, and with my avowed ſenſe of things 
in the more important points of religion. \ 

It is an eaſy matter to be led a little aſtray in purſuing ſuch an uncommon track 
through the third heavens, the preſent exalted reſidence of our glorified Saviour; and 
in tracing the foot-ſteps of our bleſſed Lord through long paſt ages of his pre-exiſtent 
ſtate, be they never ſo certain, which commenced before theſe lower heavens were 
formed, or time was meaſured by the ſun and moon. Succeding writers may more 
happily conduct themſelves in ſo glorious an inquiry, and correct my wanderings: 
But I am perſuaded my gracious Redeemer will forgive what errors he remarks in theſe 
ſincere attempts to advance his honour ; and I hope my pious readers will find ſome 
degrees of entertainment, as well as improvement, and feel ſome devout thoughts 
awakened in them ſufficient to influence their charity and candour. 

9. That they would not imagine that all theſe notions and opinions which may be 
ſomething new and ſtrange to them, are pure inventions of my own, and mery fallies 
of imagination, 

I muſt acknowledge indeed that I have endeavoured to carry on the hints I have 
met with in ſome great and honoured writers to a further length, and to trace the 
golden thread of theſe diſcoveries through far diſtant ſcenes and ages, by the light 
both of reaſon and ſcripture : But as I have no ambition to aſſume theſe diſcoveries to 
myſelf, ſo I ought in juſtice to ſtand ſecure from theſe cenſures which a heated and 
warm zeal for ancient land-marks, is ready to throw upon every thing that bears the 
appearance of novelty. 

[ have therefore in the end of ſome of theſe diſcourſes or inquiries, cited ſeveral 
writers of name and eminence, and called in the aſſiſtance of their authority to cover 
theſe eſſays from the ſudden and ſevere reproaches of thoſe who reverence the names 
of thoſe great, and learned, and pious men. And what ſuch venerable authors thought 
very conſiſtent with orthodox doctrine, and ſo uſeful and neceffary to ſupport the ho- 
nours of our bleſſed Lord, I humbly hope and requeſt that my readers will not haſtily 
abandon and reject as hereſy, and renounce it at once wi:hout due conſideration of the 
arguments. 

And as for thoſe who have a great regard for the writings of ſo ingenious and ſo 
pious a man, ſo evangelical an author, and ſo great a divine as doctor Thomas 
Goodwin, I might recommend to them the peruſal of his treatiſe of the © royalty of 
Jeſus Chriſt, as God- man,“ which 1 have abridged here; and before they read theſe 
eſſays I might intreat them to read this abridgement, though I dare not pretend 
to give my aſſent to all his opinions in theſe papers,. or ſupport them. 

Give me leave to finiſh this preface, ſo far as it relates to che diſcourſes on the pre- 
exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, and the extenſive powers of his glorified human nature, in the 
modeſt and amiable language of that ingenious gentleman who wrote many yearsago 
of the progreſſive knowledge of ſouls in the future ſtate. ** If any thing thould dro 
from my pen in the progreſs of this diſcourſe which may ſeem too affirmative, and har 
ly reconcileable with a becoming modeſty and jealouſy, I deſire thoſe luxuriances of 
expreſſions may receive ſome abatements, and be made fairly agreeable thereunto. For 
although I may poſſibly be indifferently well perſuaded of the truth of what I ſhall 

Vor. VL 5 A diſ- 
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diſcourſe, yet I am not certain: It is not improbable that I ſhould be miſtaken: Ian 
of human race, and have no privilege of exemption from human infirmities — 


«« Whether the proofs that I ſhall make of this propoſed theme be valid or invalid, 
the reader muſt determine when he hath weighed and conſidered them. I am content 
that they be eſteemed. juſt as they are. If my arguments be thought invalid, and 
my opinion rejected, it will be no matter of provocation to me. If they be 
ths eqn and my -opinion worthy of acceptation wu yooue and ingeni- 
ous men, perchance I may be a little pleaſed therein. But if it may advance 
the honour and the love of God, my Saviour, and make heaven the more ac- 
ceptable to the thoughts and Meditations of chriſtians, becauſe we have fo glo- 
rious a mediator dwelling there, I am ſure L ſhall greatly rejoyce.“ 


218. 
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The GLORT of CHRIST as GopD-MAN 
diſplayed, 


By as ux vv of the viſible appearances of CHRIS r as 
Go p, before his incarnation. 


" W 0 . 
An hiftorical account of theſe appearances. 


INCE the ſocinian doctrines have been effectually refuted by many learned 
writers, eſpecially in the laſt century, it is now, I hope, confeſſed almoſt uni- 
verſally in the britifþ iſlands, that our bleſſed Saviour had a real exiftence long 
before he appeared in fleſh and bloud, and dwelt among men. It is alſo generally ac- 
knowledged that he often appeared in a viſible manner under the patriarchal and mo- 
faical —— aſſuming the names, and ſuſtaining the character and perſon of 
the great and bleſſed God. Yet it has been a matter of conteſt in theſe latter years, as 
well as in the ancient days of Arius, whether Chriſt in his complex perſon, include 
godhead or not: or whether he be nothing elſe but a creature or a mere contingent 
deing, and is only called God, as ſuſtaining and repreſenting the character and per- 
lon of one who is infinitely above him, even the great and eternal God. This is the 
great and important queſtion of the age. 

Now that this matter may be determined with more evidence and certainty, let us 
firſt trace out the account which the old teſtament gives us of the various ſeaſons and 
occafions on which God, the Lord “, hy owe God, Jebovab, the Almighty, 1 

5 A 2 


* Let the unlearned reader take notice, that there are two hebrew words, viz. Tebowab and Aus or 
4dmai, both which our "tranſlators render Lord, The firſt, viz. Fehovah, fignifies the eternal or un- 
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God of Abraham, &c. is ſaid to appear amongſt men, with a few remarks on them 
in paſſing; and afterward we ſhall be enabled to draw more particular inferences 
from the ſcriptures concerning the deity of Chriſt and his appearances before his in. 
carnation. | , | : 

Whoſoever will read the four firſt chapters of Gengſis with due attention, will find a 
very plain and eaſy repreſentation of the great God, firſt creating all things, and af- 
terwards appearing to Adam, Eve, and Cain, and converſing with them with a hu- 
man voice, and very probably in a human ſhape too. I am well aſſured that any com- 
mon reader who begins the bible without prejudices or prepoſſeſſions of any kind, 
would naturally frame this idea under the words and expreſſions of Moſes, the ſacred 
writer, 

In the firſt place, God repreſents his own deſign of creating man in this manner, 
VIZ. | 
Gen. i. 26. And God ſaid, let us make man in our image, after our likeneſs ; and 
let them have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, &c. Verfe 27. So God created 
man after his own image: in the image of God created he him; male and female 


created he them: And God bleſſed them and ſaid unto them, be fruitful and multi- 


ply, &c. Verſe 29. And God ſaid, behold Lhave given you every herb bearing ſeed, 
to you it ſhall be for meat, and to every beaſt of the earth, and to every fowl of the 
wir, ve” | 

Now it is very probable, that when God had made man, he appeared to him in 
man's own ſhape, and thus made it known to Adam, that he had formed him in 
His own image, even as to his body; that is, in ſuch a form or figure as God himſelf 
did, and would frequently aſſume, in order to converſe with man : And perhaps God 
alſo might acquaint Adam with the natural and moral perfections of his own ſoul, 


viz. knowledge, righteouſneſs and holineſs, wherein he reſembled his maker, and 


bare his likeneſs, as well as that God himſelf ſometimes aſſumed the figure of a 
man. 

Let it be noted here alſo, that when God bleſſed ſome part of the animal creation, 
it is expreſſed only, God faid, but not to them as hearers, be fruitful and multi- 
ply,” as verſe 22. that is, God put forth a divine volition or command concerning 
the multiplication of inferior creatures; but he ſpake to Adam and Eve directly as his 


bearers, and moſt likely with a human voice, for he ſaid unto them, Be fruitful 


and multiply; and told them that he had given them the fruits of the earth for their 
food, and that he had given it alſo to the fowls and the beaſts: Whereas God is not 
{aid to ſpeak thus concerning food to the beaſts or to the fowls themſelves, but only 
told Adam what he had appointed for their common food. This Iooks like a human 
appearance converſing with him, and will appear more evidently in what follows. 


Gen. 


changeable, and has been ſufficiently proved to be the proper name of the great God, the God of Yael, 
peculiar to him and incommunicable to creatures ; ard it is written always in capital letters LORD, for 
diſtinction ſake, ** Thou whoſe name albne is Jenovan art the moſt high over all the earth,” P/a/: Ixxxi!), 
18. though it bad been much better if the hebrew name, Felovab itſelf had been always written in our 
englilb bibles, that the hearer might diſtinguiſh it as well as the reader, The other name, viz. 4don ot 
Adonai is alſo tranſlated Lord, and written in ſmall letters, becauſe it is not the proper name of the great 
God; it ſignifies his lordſhip or dominion, and is not ſo peculiar nor incommunicable. 

Now let it be obſerved, that in almoſt every place which I have cited to ſhew the various appearances of the 


Lon to men, it is the name Jehovah is uſed, which the reader will find diſtinguiſhed by capital letters 0 


the erg lid bible, 
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Cen. ii. 16. * And the Lord God commanded the man, ſaying, of every tree in 
the garden thou mayſt freely eat; but the tree of the knowledge o and evil thou 
ſhalt not eat of it.“ Verſe 19. And the Lord God brought every beaſt of the field 
and every fowl of the air to Adam to ſee what he would call them. Verſe 22. And 
the rib which the Lord God had taken from man made he a woman, and broughr 
her unto the man.” All this ſeems to be the tranſactions and language of the Lord 
God appearing in human ſhape, and with human voice to Adam. | 

Gen. iii. 8. And they heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day, and Adam and his wife hid themſelves from the preſence of the 
Lord God amongſt the trees of the garden. 9. And the Lord God called unto 
Adam, and ſaid unto him, where art thou? 10. And he faid, I heard thy voice 
in the garden and'I was afraid, becauſe I was naked, and I hid myſelf. 11. And 
he ſaid, who told thee that thou waſt naked? &c. Verſe 13. And the Lord God 
{aid unto the woman, what is this that thou haſt done? And the woman ſaid, the ſer- 
pent beguiled me and I did eat. Verſe 21, Unto Adam and his wife did the Lord 
God make coats of ſkins, and clothed them, &c.“ 

| think there is a very plain deſcription of a viſible appearance and a human voice 
in this ſcene and theſe dialogues. Adam and his wife could never be ſaid to hide 
themſelves from the preſence of the Lord, if he had not before manifeſted a viſible pre- 
ſence to them; nor could they know his voice, if he had not converſed with them by 
a human voice before: This is a pretty plain proof that God converſed with them in 
a human manner in the foregoing inſtances. Nor yet could they have hid themſelves. * 
from a mere voice among trees, nor could they have been aſhamed of their nakedneſs 
before a mere voice, if they had not known God before by a viſible preſence and ap- 
pearance, whole face they now avoided among the trees. h | 

It is probable that God not only converſed with Adam and Eve, but with their 
children and family in the ſame manner in the beginning of the world; for you read 
a plain dialogue between God and Cain, Gen. iv. 6. And the Lord ſaid unto Cain, 
why art thou wroth ? If thou doſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepred ? And the Lord. 
laid unto Cain, where is Abel thy brother? And Cain ſaid, I know not: am I my 
brother's keeper ? And God replied again, what haſt thou done? the voice of thy 
brother's blood cryeth unto me from the ground, &c. A fugitive and a vagabond 
ſhalt thou be in the earth: And Cain ſaid unto the Lord, my puniſhment is greater 
than I can bear: Behold thou haſt driven me out this day from the face of the earth, 
and from thy face I ſhall be hid, Verſe 16; And Cain went out from the preſence: 
of the Lord,” Surely every reader among the jews, for whom Moſes wrote this, 
would have an idea of the great God's appearing and converſing with Adam and his 
houſehold in a human ſhape, and after the manner of men: and then Cain went out 
from the preſence of God. | 

But whatſoever ſhape appeared to them, I think it muſt be granted, that God ap- 
peared in 4 viſible manner, where the expreſſions are ſo plain and fo ſtrong, where 
the repetitions are ſo many, that the Lord, that is, Jehovah, the Lord God appear. 
ed, and fat or walked, and did and ſpake this or that. In ſo many tranſactions and 
dialogues it is very hard to ſuppoſe that there was nothing elſe - but a created angel 
came aſſuming the name of God. Surely ſuch ſort of repreſentations would? lead all 
common readers into a groſs miſtake, if God himſelf. were not here at all in a ſpecial: 
and viſible manner. 1 Cs 
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It is very probable there might be ſome glorious light, ſome awful brightneſ; 
that e manta ary a this — form in which God _ — 
converſed with man, and which might be called his divine form, that he might be 
thereby in ſome meaſure diſtinguiſhed: and well known as God. Doubtleſs the Lord, 

chovah, when he came down to viſit men, carried ſome enſign of divine majeſty with 

im, ſome ſplendid cloud or luminous rays about him when he defi that men 
ſhould know God was there. It was ſuch a light e often at the door of the 
tabernacle, and fixed it's abode on the ark between the cherubims, and by the jew; 
was called the ſbekinah, that is, the habitation of God. And thence God is deſcribed 
in ſcripture as © dwelling in light, and clothed with light as with a garment,” P/z/, 
civ. 4. but in the midſt of this brightneſs there ſeems to have been ſometimes a hu- 
man ſhape and figure. And probably this heayenly brightneſs was that divine 
clothing, that form of God of which Chriſt diveſted himſelf when he came to taber- 
nacle, or dwell in fleſh, with a deſign of humiliation, though he might converſe 
with men heretofore arrayed in this lightſome robe, this covering or habitation of 
God, which alſo he put on at his transfiguration in the mount, when his garments 
-were white as the light; and at his aſcenſion to heaven, when a bright cloud received 
or inveſted him, and when he appeared to Jobn, Rev. i. 13. 

And as God viſibly converſed with Adam and his family, ſo alſo with ſeveral of 
the patriarchs. He was ſeen often by them, eſpecially ſuch of them as were molt 
eminent for holineſs in a degenerate age, and converſed familiarly with them in a 
viſible manner: And thence probably came the phraſe, Enoch walked with God,” 
Gen. v. 22, 24. and © Noah walked with God,” Gen. vi. 9. which in proceſs of 
time became a comman phraſe to ſignify a pious man, who converſed much with 
2 in Ho ſpiritual manner, though thoſe viſible appearances were not then vouch- 

to him. | os 

When God had choſen Araham to be his peculiar favourite, he appeared to him 

frequently, Alls vii. 2. The God of glory appeared to our father Abraham when 
he was in Meſopotamia, and ſaid unto him, Get thee out of thy country, &c.” And 
when he came into the land of Canaan, Gen. xii. 11. The Lord appeared unto 
Abraham, and ſaid, Unto thy ſeed will I give this land; and there he built an altar 
unto the Lord, who appeared unto him; or, as the hebrew expreſſes it, who was 
ſeen by him.” Theſe ſeem to be viſible appearances ſurrounded with light or glory, 
and therefore it is ſaid, © the God of glory appeared to him.” © 

Gen. xv. 1. After theſe things the word of the Lord came unto Mrabam in 2 
viſion, ſaying, Fear not, Abraham, I am thy ſhield. and thy exceeding great reward: 
And Abraham ſaid, Lord God, what wilt thou give me? &c.”” Here was a viſion, and 
here was a voice; the perſon that ed was the Lord God or Jebovab Elobin ; 
and yet it is ſaid. The word of the Lord came to him in a viſion: probably this 
ſignifies Jeſus Chriſt, the Logos or Word of God. And yet, verſe 7. he aſſumes 
the name of Jehovah, ] am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the Chalaees : 
and verſe 17. a ſmoking furnace and a buraing lamp paſſed between the pieces of 
the divided ſacrifice in token of God's making a covenant with Abraham as it fol- 
lows, verſe 18. In that ſame day, the — or Jehovab, made a covenant with 
Abraham *,” | | Gen. 


Here let it be obſerved, that the ancient Ne ſuch as the ta iſts or commentators on ſcripture, 


and Phils repreſent the Memra, the Logos, 


rm . 
is the Word of the Lord, as appearing to the 8 
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Gen. xvi 7. The angel of the Lord found * in the wilderneſs, and ſaid 
unto her, I will multiply thy ſeed exceedingly ;” though he be called the angel 
of the Lord, in four places of this narrative, yet verſe 13, © She called the name 
of the Lord, or Zebovab, that ſpake to her, Thou God ſeeſt me.“ The perſon who 
appeared therefore ſeems to be one who was an angel of the Lord, and was alſo the 
Lord or Jehovah. | 
Gen. xvii. 1. When Abrabam was ninety years old and nine, the Lord or Je- 
bovah appeared to hitn, and ſaid unto him, I am the almighty God; walk before 
me, and be thou perfect. Verſe 3. And Abraham fell on his face: And God talk- 
ed with him, ſaying, Behold my covenant is with thee, &c. to be a God to thee, - 
and to thy ſeed after thee, &c. and I will be their God.” Here js another dialogue; 
and God faid unto Abrabam, and Abraham ſaid unto God,” verſes 9, 15, 18. 
and in verſe 22. he left off talking with him, and God went up from Abrabam,” 
that is, the viſible 23 aſcended out of Abrabam's ſight. 
Gen. xviil. 1. And the Lord, Jebovab, appeared unto him in the plains of 
Manre, and he fat in the tent-door in the heat of the day, and he lift up his eyes and 
looked, and lo, three men ſtood before him; and when he ſaw them, he ran to 
meet them from the tent-door, and bowed himſelf toward the ground; and ſaid, My 
Lord, if now I have found favour in thy ſight, paſs not away, I pray thee, from thy ſer- 
vant.” His firſt addreſs was made to one of the three, ah ſee med to bear ſuperior 
glory; afterward he invites them all to eat, and © he took butter and milk, verſe 8. 
and the calf which he had dreſſed, and ſet it before them; and he ſtood by them 
under the tree, and they did eat. And he faid; Sarab thy wife ſhall have a Son: 
at which tidings when Sarab laughed within herſelf, the Lord, or Jebovab, faid to 
unto Abraham, Wherefore did Sarab laugh? Verſe 13. Is any thing too hard for 
the Lord, or Jebovab? Now I think it is evident that one of theſe three men was ex- 
preſsly called Zebovab : two of them went onward toward Sodom, but he that is called 
Jebovab ſeemed to ſtay behind; verſes 16, 17, and 22. The men, that is, the two 
men, turned their faces from thence, and went towards Sodom, but Abrabam ſtood 
yet before Jebovab. And a long dialogue there enſues between Abrabam and the 
Lord or Febovah, about the ſparing of Sodom, wherein Abrabam addrefles him as 
the true God, in verſe 33. The Lord, Jehovah, went his way as ſoon as he bad 
lett communing with Abraham, and Abraham returned to his place.” And Gen xix. 
1. There came two angels to Sodom at even,” which moſt probably were the 
two men that left Abrabam while Jebovab tarried and talked with him. Now it is 
evident in the converſation that neither of theſe two angels aſſumed the name * 2. a 
. 
in almoſt all theſe places where God is ſaid to a : and of this divine Word they give us two different 
deas, as I have ſhewn elſewhere : The one is, that it fignifies ſomething in and of the true and eternal 
zodh-ad, ſome diſtio& principle in the divine nature itſelf, which is called the Word or Wiſdom of God, 
vbereby God revealed himſelf to men. The other is the idea of ſome moſt excellent angel in whom 
God reſided, and by whom God manifeſted himſelf, and who was upon that account called the Word of 
God. Their writings lead vs plainly to both theſe ideas: Nor js it at all unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
both theſe ideas may be united in one, and thus compoſe a ſort of complex perſon, an angel inhabited by | 
tue godhead under the idea of divine Wiſdom. Some have called this perſon a god-angel in all theſe vi- 
hble appearances ; and why may not our bleſſed Saviour be this god - angel by reaſon of his human ſoul 
pre exiſtent and united to godhead in its unincarnate or angelic ſtate, that is, before he became complete 
God-man, and afterward he was ** made a little lower than the angels” by dwelling in fleſh and bloud ? 
dee more of this matter in other writings. But this I do but juſt mention as I paſs along, and in the 
virgin only, becauſe I would not enter into any modus of explaining the internal diſtinctions in the god- 


lead in theſe diſcourſes: eſpeciall i | =; 
tual diftinQions in. the godhead.” ſince theſe diſcourſes agree well enough with any know ſcheme 
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vovab; for-verſe 13. they ſay, The cry of the men of Sodom is waxen great be. 
fore the face of the Lord, that is, Jebovab, and Jehovah hath ſent us to deſtroy it.” 
This narrative gives us a plain. account of the great God appearing to Abraban, and 
converſing with him in the form of a man; for it is ſaid, he appeared to Abrahan, 
or was ſeen of him, talked with him, and went up from him.“ | 

Sen. xxi. 17. God heard the voice of the lad, bmael, and the angel of God 
called unto Hagar out of heaven, Ariſe, lift up the lad, for I will make him a great 
nation. And God opened her eyes, and ſhe ſaw a well of water.” Here is a per- 
ſon, ſpeaking, who ſeems to afſume ſomething of godhead, who yet is called the 
angel of God: But whether there was any viſible appearance, the ſcripture ſaith 
not. 

Gen. xXii. 11. ** The angel of the Lord called to Abraham out of heaven, and 
ſaid, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, that is, Jaac, for now I know that thou 
feareſt God, ſeeing thou haſt not withheld thy ſon, thy only ſon from me. Verſe 
14. And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah Jireb. Verſe 15. And the 
angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of heaven the ſecond time, and ſaid, By 
myſelf have I ſworn, ſaith the Lord, that in bleſſing 1 will bleſs thee, becauſe thou 
haſt obeyed my voice.” Here alſo is an angel of Jehovah, who ſeems to aſſume 


the character of deity : but whether there was a viſible appearance or only a voice 
is not certain. | 


Gen. xxvi. 2. And the Lord, Jehovah, appeared unto Iſaac, and ſaid, Go not 
down into the land of Egypt ; ſojourn in this land, and 1 will be with thee, and I 
will bleſs thee, I will perform the oath which I ſware unto Abraham thy father. Verſe 
24. And when [aac went to Beerſbeba, the Lord appeared to him the ſame night, and 
ſaid, I am the God of Abrabam thy father: Fear not, for I am with thee,” Beſides 
theſe two, I remember not any other appearance of God to aac. 

ay | +; The two firſt appearances which we read, that God made unto Jacob were both in 
a dream; one in Gen. xXxviii. 12. The angels of God aſcending and deſcending 

on a ladder, ſet up on the earth and reaching to heaven; and behold the Lord, or 
Jebovab, ſtood above it, and ſaid, I am Jehovah, the God of Abraham thy father, 
and the God of Jaac. Gen. xxviii. 12, 13. and verſe 16. Jacob ſaid, ſurely the 
Lord is in this place. Gen. xxxi. 11, 13. And the angel of God ſpake unto me in 

a dream, ſaying, Jacob; and I ſaid, here am I: And he ſaid, I am the God of 
Bethel, where thou vowedſt a vow unto me.” Here is an angel in a divine or in- 
ſpired dream calling himſelf the God of Bethel. And verſe 24. God came to La- 

ban the Syrian by night in a dream, and ſaid to him, Take heed that thou ſpeak not 

to Jacob neither good or bad.” Doubtleſs theſe ancients had ſufficient rules of diſ- 
tinction to know when ſuch a dream was divine. 
Gen. xxxii. 24. And Jacob was left alone, when his wives and children were 

gone over the ford, and there wreſtled a man with him until the breaking of the 
day: And he ſaid, Let me go, for the day breaketh : And Jacob replied, I will not 
let thee go except thou bleſs me: And he ſaid, Thy name ſhall be called no more 
Jacob but Iſrael, for as a prince haſt thou power with God, and with men, and haſt 

| qquy z and Jacob called the name of that place, PxxIEI, for I have ſeen God 

ace to face, and my life is preſerved ®,” Now if we compare this hiſtory with 


Hoſea 


We find here it was a very ancient opinion that no man could bear "the fight of God and lire: 
What is the true meaning of it, ſee in the following reflexions on the appearance of the glory of God to 
Moſes at the giving of the law, Exod, xix. and xx. and in the hole of the rock, Exod. xxxili. 9. 
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Hoſea xii. 3, 4, 5+ we ſhall find that this perſon who wreſtled with Jacob, and is here 
called a man, and alſo God, is by the prophet called God, and an angel, and the 
Lord God of hoſts, even Zehovah. The words are theſe, By his ſtrength he had 
power with God, yea, he had power over the angel, and prevailed; he wept, and 
made A vg unto him, he found him in Betbel, and there he ſpake with us; 
even the Lord God of hoſts, Jebovab is his memorial.“ 

Gen. xxxv. 9. And God appeared unto Jacob again when he came out of Padan- 
aram, and bleſſed him. And God ſaid, I am God almighty, be fruitful and multi- 
ply, &c. And God went up from him in the place where he talked with him. And 
Jacob called the name of the place where God ſpake with him, Berbel.” 

Gen. xlvi. 2. God ſpake unto {Fact in the viſions of the night, and ſaid, I am 
God, the God of thy father, fear not to go down into Egypt. In Gen. xlviii. 3. 
Jacob rehearſed the former appearance of God to him; God almighty appeared to 
me at Lu in the land of Canaan, and bleſſed me.” And verſe 15. he bleſſes Joſeph 
thus, God, before whom my fathers, Abraham and Jaac, did walk, the God 
which fed me all my life long unto this day, the angel which redeemed me from all 
evil, bleſs the lads,” that is, the ſons of Foſeph. And in this recognition of the fur- 
mer appearances, and favours of God, Jacob ſeems to make the God of his fathers, 
Abrabam and Jjaac, to be the ſame perſon with the angel that redeemed him from 
all evil. | | 2305 
After this I find no more ſuch appearances of God unto men, till that glorious ap- 
parition to Moſes im the burning buſh. | 

Exod. ii. 2, 3. And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire 
out of the midſt of a buſh: and he looked, and behold the buſh burned with fire, 
and the buſh was not conſumed. Verſe 3. And Moſes ſaid, I will now turn aſide, 
and ſee this great ſight, -why the buſh is not burnt. Verſe 4. And when the Lord 
ſaw that he turned aſide to ſee, God called to him out of the middle of the buſh, 
and ſaid, Moſes, Moſes. And he ſaid, here am I. Verſe g. And he ſaid, Draw not 
nigh hither ;z put off thy ſhoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou ſtandeſt 
is holy ground. Verſe 6. Moreover he ſaid, I am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abrabam, the God of Jaac, and the God of Jacob. And Moſes hid his face 
for he was afraid to look upon God. Verſe 7. And the Lord faid, I have ſurely ſeen 
the affliction of my people which are in Egypt, &c. Verſe 13. And Moſes ſaid unto 
God, Behold, when I come unto the children of Jrael, and ſhall ſay unto them, 
The God of your fathers hath ſent me unto you: and they ſhall ſay to me, What is 
his name? What ſhall I ſay unto them? Verſe 14. And God ſaid unto Moſes, I am 
THAT 1 AM: And he ſaid, Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the children of Fae, I am 
hath ſent me unto you. Verſe 15. And God ſaid moreover unto Moſes, Thus ſhalt 
thou ſay unto the children of Mael, the Lord God of your fathers, the God of A. 
brabam, the God of Jſaac, and the God of Jacob, hath ſent me unto you: this is my 
name for ever, and this is my memorial unto all generations,” Chapter iv. 1. And 
Moſes anſwered and ſaid, But behold, they will ſay, The Lord hath not ___—_ 
unto thee. And in order to prove that the Lord or Jebovab had apyoer unto 
him, „The Lord ſaid unto him, Caſt thy rod on the ground, &c. Verſe 5. That 
they may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Jaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee.” And thus the ſacred 
dialogue between God and Moſes proceeds. This - ſame hiſtory is briefly repeated 
by Stephen, As vii. 30—36.' | ; = . 
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W hoever reads this narrative, will plainly find, wor woes agg ed to 
Moſes, was both the angel of the Lord, and was God himielf: For it is faid, My 
was afraid to look upon God. Ile is called an angel by the ſacred writer at bis f 
appearance, but he is alſo called in the fu ing parts of the narrative God the 
Lord, Jebouab, the God of Abraham, &c. The ſacred hiſtarian calls him fo fre. 
quently, and he himſelf roundly and ſtrongly calls himſelf ſo. He aſſumes the hi 
names and titles of the ſupreme God, 1 am chat I am, &c.” and that in the moſt 
folemn and majeſtic manner chat it is ble God himfelf could do, if he deſigned 
never fo plainly to declare his own perſonal preſence. | 
Noa | would humbly propoſe theſe queſtions to every reader, Whether if be 
ſhould put himſelf as it were in the place of Aſc, he would not have been fully 
convinced, and believed that the great and eternal God was the perſon actually im- 
mediately preſent in the burning buſh in an extraordinary manner? Whether be 
could avoid believing that the perſon who ſpake to him was really the true and eier. 
nal God? And though he might ſuppoſe that it was an angel that appeared there, 
whether ſuch ftrong, expreſs and folemn aſſumptions of the divine nature, would 
not lead him to beheve that God and this angel, at leaſt in that ſeaſon, and for that 
, were fo far united as to become as it were one agent, one ſpeaker, one 
eomplex perſon? And whether Moſes himfelf could have any other idea of this 
pearance, but as God, the great and bleſſed God, 3 or reſiding in, and ih. 
ing and ſpeaking by this angel? Whether the mere idea of a creature, an angel ſent 
as 2 vicegerent or deputy to ſpeak in the name of God, could anfwer theſe ſublime 
aſſertions of the ſacred writer, and theſe divine characters fo ſtrongly. aſſumed by the 
angel? And whether any unprejudiced reader could underftand this to be the mere meſ- 
enger of an abſent God, ſince there is no notice through all this narrative that he was 
merely an angel fent from God, conſidered as abſent, to carry a meſſage to Moſes, 
but rather many netices given both by the perſon appearing in the buſh, and by the 
facred hiſt orian, that God himſelf was there, or fuck an angel who was allo the great 


and bleſſed God ? oe 
\ /Exod. iv. 24. And it came to pals by the way in the inn, that the Lord met 
Moſes, and fought to kill him,“ upon which. Zipperab circumciſed her fon. This 
frems to be an apparitien ef the Lord or Yrbævah in the form of a man, ſomething 
hke God's wreſtling with Jacob, and giving 44bfes a terrible reproof, becauſe he had 
neglected to make his fon paſs under that ſacred rite of circumcifion. 

Exod. vi. 2. And God ſpake unto Moſes, and faid unto him, I am the Lord: 
and I appeared upto Abraham, unto Jſaac, and unto Facoh,. by the name of God al- 
mighty, but by my name of Jebevab was I not known to them.“ Can any thing 
more ſtrongly expreſs the ancient appearance of the true God himſelf to the patriarchs, 
who alſo appeared lately to Moſes under a new name? 

After this you have a mukitude of inſtances, wherein the Lond or Jrbouab con- 
verſed freely with Moſes upon every occalion.; whether under any viſible appearance 
or figure, the ſeripture does not. acquaint us, except in the following inſtances. 

Exod. xiii. 2». „ And the Lord, or Jebouah, went before them by day in a pillar 
of a cleud to lead them in the way, and by night in-a pillar of fire: to give them 
light.” Who in Exod. xiv. 19, is called the angel of God which went before 
the camp of {Fae}; he now: removed and; went behind them, and the pillar of the 
cloud went from before their face; and ſtood: behind them.” And in verſe 24. of 


this chapter, he is again called Fehovah: © It came to. paſs in the morningaratch, 
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the Lord, that is, Jabouab, looked untb the hoſt of the Egyprians, through the pil- 
lar of fire and of the cloud.” 1 | 


| Exod. xvi. 9. Mofes bid Auron fay to the people, © Come near before the Lord) 


and as Aaron to the whole con tion, behold, the of the Lord 

in the — and the N Moſes, ſaying . 3 
murings of the children of Jrael, —— and ye ſhall know that I am the Lord your 
God.” a a - | 0 

Exod. xvit. 5, 6, 7. The Lord faid to Moſes, Go on before the people, and take 
with thee the elders of Hrael, — Behold, I wilt ſtand before thee there upon the rock 
in Hareb, and thou fhalt ſmite the rock, and there ſhall come water out of it. And 
be called the name of the place Mofſah and Meribab, becaufe of the chiding of the 
children of Muel, and: becauſe they tempted the Lord.“ Here God promiſes to ſtand 
before Moſes on the rock, and the [fraelites are ſaid to tempt the Lord, which is ap- 
plied! to Chi, 1 Cor. x. 4. This rock on which God is called Chriſt, that 
is, the type of Chris in whom God dwelt; And verſe 9. they are ſaid to tempt 
Chriſt, that is, they tempted God, appearing in a viſible manner as ſtanding on a 
rock. 
The other place where they tempted God, is Deut. xxi. 5, 6. for want of bread 
and water, and the Lord ſent fiery ſerpents, &c. Both theſe are joined together, 
Deut. viii. 15. And in both places we may juſtly ſay Chriſt was tempted, chat is, 
God appearing! as the leader of Hrael in the wildernefs: For if it is expreſsly afferted, 
they tempted Chriũ when the 2 them, where there is not any expreſs 
account of a viſible appearance of God in the hiſtory, much more may it be faid they 
tempted Chriſt when Moſes ſmote the rock, where there was a viſible appearance of 
God as ſtanding on the rock. 

Exod. xix. 2, 3. © Irael camped before the mount Sinai, and Moſes went up unto 
God, and the Lord called unto him out of the mountain. Verſe 9. And the Lord 
ſaid unto Moſes, Behold, I come unto thee in a thick cloud, that the people may 
hear when I with thee. Verſe 18. And mount Sinai was altogether on a 
ſmoke, becauſe the Lord defcended upon it in fire. Verſe rg. Moſes: ſpake, and 
God anſwered him by a voice. Verſe 20. And the Lord called Moſes up to the top: 
of the mount, and Moſes went up.” Exod. xx. 1. And God ſpake all theſe words, 
ſaying, Lam the Lord thy God: which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of che houſe of bondage. Thou ſhalt have no other gods before me, &c. Verſe 
19. And the people ſaid to Moſes, Let not God ſpeak to us, leſt we die. Verſe 27. 
And the people ſtood afar off, and Moſes drew near unto the thick darkneſy where 
God was; and the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the children of 
Iſrael, Ye have ſeen that I have talked with you from heaven.“ Thus God 
his laws to his people from mount Sinai; but neither Moſes nor the people did at 
this time ſee any ſimilitude or figute; for ſo Moſes tells them, Deut. iv. 12. And 


the Lord fpake unto him out of the midſt of the fire: Ye heard che voice of the 


Vords; but ye ſaw no ſimilitude, only ye heard a voice.“ 
And indeed it is probable that Moſes never ſaw any form of the countenance, or 
face of a man, in all the appearances of God to him: And though it be ſaid, Deut. 


xiv. 10. © There aroſe not a prophet ſince in rue like unto Mojes, whom the 


Lord knew face to face,” yet we now that the ſume expreſſion is uſed concerning 


the people of rue, Deut. v. 4. The Lord talked with you face to face in the 


mount out of the midſt of the fire.“ Therefore this can mean no more than 


that God ſpake wich Mo/ts- and with the people” as one man does to another, 
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when they mutually ſee each other's faces; though the favour and intimacy to which 
Moſes — was much greater than what God beſtowed on the people; be. 
cauſe Moſes held long dialogues with God ſeveral times, and could go and aſk him 
any thing, almoſt upon every occaſion. But till it ſeems — I think, that 
Moſes never ſaw any human face in his converſes with God; for when Moſes in Exad. 
xxxiii. 18, deſired to ſee the 2 of God, God denied his requeſt, and ſaid, 
Thou canſt not ſee my face, fo have ſhall no man ſee me and live:“ Upon the 
whole therefore, this expreſſion face to face, in theſe texts, muſt ſignify no more, 
than a condeſcending manner of converſing with men by a voice, as one man con- 
verſes with another, when they ſee each other's faces: though it is abundantly eyi. 
dent that ſome of the more ancient patriarchs converſed with God in the form of a 
man, and probably ſaw a human face at leaſt in a confuſed viſion, and as has been 
before declared. | 1 | 
Let there remains ſome difficulty ſtill in what ſenſe God ſaid, Thou canſt not 
ſee my face; for there ſhall no man ſee me and live,” when it is probable that 4 
brabam and Jacob long before, and afterward Jeſbua and Gideon ſaw the face of that 
angel who is called Jehovah: and my reaſon for it is this, becauſe they took him to 
be a man when they firſt ſaw and ſpake with him, and therefore at firſt perhaps there 
was no peculiar luſtre of glory, or cloud to conceal his face and diſtinguiſh him 
from a common man. | + OBA e e tA ER 
Anſwer. 1. It is granted that this expreſſion cannot ſignify that no living: man 
ſhould ever fee an apparition of God with a human face, at leaſt in a general glimpſe, 
for the reaſons which are juſt now mentioned. 2. Nor can this awful expreſſion of 
© not ſeeing the face of God and live,” ſignify that no living man can ſee the eſſence 
of God as he is a ſpirit, and inviſible to bodily eyes; for in this ſenſe angels and 
human ſouls are inviſible as well as God himſelf.” Therefore, 3. I think it muſt in- 
tend that no man in this mortal ſtate can bear the fight of ſuch intenſe rays of light 
and glory as perhaps he aſſumes in heaven, and as would become the great God to 
aſſume an earth, if he appeared in all the corporeal ſplendor due to divine majeſty 
appearing among men, as in Chriſt's appearance to John, Rev. i. 17. © he fell down 
as dead.” And this expoſition is yet more probable, if we- conſider that St. Paul 
deſcribes God © as dwelling in that light which no man can approach unto;” and 
upon this account it is added. whom no man hath ſeen, nor can fee,” 1 Tim. vi. 
16. For in this ſenſe, © our God would be a conſuming fire,” Heb. xii. 29. and that 
in the moſt literal ſenſe. raters | | 
It is very probable, that the unſufferable blaze of the glory on the mercy-ſeat was 
always allayed with the cloud intervening, which might be an emblem or type of 
God manifeſt in the fleſh;” that is, God dwelling perſonally in the man Jeſus, or 


in the fleſh at his incarnation, And it is probable allo for this reaſon, that the high 


prieſt, when he went into the moſt hol 22 was to make the ſmoke of the in- 
cence ariſe between this glory and himſelf, that he might not die by his curioſity or 
too near approach. | | | 

Exed. xxiti. 20. God ſays unto Moſes, Behold, I ſend an angel before thee, to 
keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into-the place which I have prepared. Verſe 21. 
Beware of him, and obey his voice; provoke him net, for he will not pardon your 
tranſgreſſions, for my name is in him.” Here ſome critical writers have xemarked 
two things, 1. That the name of God is ſometimes put for God himſelf, as. P/al. xx. 
1. ** The name of the God of Jacob defend thee :” So that God himſelf moſt proba- 
bly dwelt in this angel. 2. It is ſaid, my © name is in the midſt of him PB. 
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which intimates-a real indwelling; which alſo further appears, becauſe it is ſaid, 
he will not pardon your tranſgreſſions ;”: now an authority to forgive, or not to 
forgive fins, is a prerogative of God. And why may we not ſuppoſe the fulneſs of 
the godhead dwelling im this angel, who was a ſpirit, as well as the *©fulneſs. of the 
godhead dwelling bodily ”: in the complete human nature of Feſus Chriſt: when he 
took a body, as Cal. ii. 921 add yet further, that we have much reaſon to believe 
that this is the fame angel, that fo often aſſumed the ſublimeſt names of God in his 
appearing both to Mſes and to the patriarchs. | 1 f | 
Exod. xxiv. 9. Then went up Moſes' and Aaron, Nadab and Abibu, and ſeventy: 
of the elders of Hrael. Verſe 10. And they ſaw the God of Iael, and there was 
under his feet, as it were a paved work of a ſaphire ſtone, and as it were the body 
of heaven in his clearneſs. Verſe 11. And upon the nobles of the children of I 
rae] he laid not his hand : that is, he did not deſtroy them though they ſaw God, 
and it follows,” ** Alſo they ſaw God, and did eat and drink.” Here it is probable 
they ſaw nothing but a very bright or fiery cloud, as in verſe 16. But out of the 
midſt of it God perhaps might converſe with Moſes; otherwiſe how could they know 
that this was the God of Jrael? But I am inclined to believe they ſaw nothing of 
any human form; 38 indeed it is expreſſed, there was a paved work of ſa- 
phire under his feet, which, may ſignify only beneath him, that is, beneath this fiery 
cloud: but it is certain, his face they ſaw not. The children of 1/ae! were ſo prone 
to idolatry, that God never gave them, nor perhaps even to Moſes, the ſight of an 
human face in all their viſions, that there might be no foundation for framing an 
image like him, Deut. iv. 16. And it is evident that when Moſes © went up into the 
mount, verſe 16. it was only a cloud covered the mount, and the glory of the Lord 
abode upon mount Sinai; and the fight of the glory of God was like devouring fire 
on the top of the mount; whence probably St. Paul might derive that expreſſion, . 
Heb. xii. 29. Our God is a conſuming fire,” | hut | 
- Exod. xxv. 24: And thou ſhalt put the mercy- ſeat above upon the ark. Verſe 
22. And there I will meet with thee, and I will commune with thee, from 
above the mercy- ſeat, from between the two cherubims, which are upon the ark. 
of the teſtimony.“ Exod. xxviii. 30, 35. When Aaron goes into the holy place 
where the mercy ſcat, ſtood, he is ſaid to go in before the Lord. Upon this account 
the Lord of hoſts is faid to dwell between the cherubims, 1 Sam. iv. 4. and 2 Sam. 
vi. 2. and Pſal. xxx. 1. and xcix. 1. On this account alſo when the ark was moved 
from place to place, God himſelf is ſaid to remove, Fſal. xlvii. When David car- 
ried the ark into Zion, verſe g. God is gone up with a ſhout, the Lord:with the 
ſound of a trumpet.“ And when the ark came into the tabernacle or temple, Pſal. 
xxiv. 7. Lift up your heads, O ye gates; be ye lift up, ye everlaſting doors, and 
the king of glory ſnall come in: The Lond of hoſts, he is the king of glory.” And. 
when Soloman; built the temple and brought in the ark of God to it, 2 Chron. vi. 41. 
Solomon ſaid, 55 Ariſe, O Lord God, into thy reſting-place, thou and the ark. of thy 
ſrength:” which is repeated, P/al. cxxxii. 8. | | 
And concerning Zion it is ſaid, Hſal. kviii..18. This is the hill which God de- 
ſreth to dwell in. Verſe 17. The chariots of God are twenty thouſand, even. 
thouſands of angels: The Lord is among them as in Sinai, in the holy place.” 
As God appeared on Sinai in a viſible cloud, in- fire or glory, where thouſands 
of angels ſurrounded him, ſo God dwelt" in Zion over the mercy-ſeat in a viſible 
and bright cloud, between. the cherubims, repreſenting the attendance of angels. 
Then follows, verſe 18. * Thou haſt aſcended. on high; thou haſt led captivity cap- 
u A. 1 ˖ . tive, 
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tive,” which is applied ta Ctriſi, Eabeſ iv. 8. Thus the aſcent of the ark of God 
to Zion, was,a type of the aſcenſion of "Chriſt ta heaven: For as God dwelt. upon the 

| ark between the cherubims in a bright cloud, under the jetuiſb diſpenſation, and 
thence communicated: his mind to men, and was there ſolemnly invoked and wo. 

- ſhipped, fo the . fulneſs. of the godhead dwelt bodily in the man Chriſt Fe/as,” Col. i. 
g. and thus God in Chriſ reveals himſeif to us, and is worſhipped. and invoked by 
us under the chriſtian ion but ſtill with this difference, that the union be- 
tween God and man in Chrift Feſus is much more near, more intimate and glorious, 
ſo as to make one complex perſon or God- man, and it is ſo conſtant as never to be 
diſſolved : for Chrift, who is of the ſeed of David, after the fleſh, is by this union 
<« God over all bleſſed for evermore.“ See Rum. ix. 8. | 

| Exod. xxxi. 18. When God had made an end of — wich Moſes on 
mount Sinai, he gave unto: him two tablas of teſtimony, tables of ſtone written with 
the fingen of God. This ſeems to normal eriveny cagyrarey the. tables to Me- 
ſes, but not the viſion of a human face: | pa Se. fect 
In Exad. xxxii. 2. When ue had offended God by the golden calf, he ſaid, 1 

will ſend an angel before thee, and I will drive out the canaamitrs, &c. for I will not 

go up in the midſt of thee, for thou art a ſtiff-· necked people, leſt I conſume thee 
in the way.“ It is the opinion of doctor Omen on this place, that the angel which 
God in his anger told them he would ſend before them, when he himſelf refuſed to 
go up in the midſt of them, was different from that angel whom he: promiſed to 
them, Exod. xxii. 21. in whom the name of God was: But upon cheir mourn- 
m__ repentance, and upon the interceſſion of Moſes, verſes, 4. and 14. God lays, 
My preſeoce. ſhall go with thee; and E wilt give thee reſt; which is much the 
ſame thing as if he had ſaid, the angel of my preſence ſhall go with thee, for fo this 
angel in whom the name of God dwelt, is called, Hai. lxiii. g. In all their afftictions 
he was afflicted, and the angel of his preſence ſaved them.” 8 | 

Exod. xxxiii. 9. Moſes entered into the tabernacle, and the cloudy pillar de- 
ſcended and: ſtood at the door of the tabernacle, and the Lord * talked. with Moſes, 
and all the people ſaw the cloudy pillar ſtand: at the tabernacle door, and all the peo- 
ple roſe up and worſhipped, every man in his tent-door. Verſe 11. And the Lord 
ſpake unto Moſes face to face, as'a man ſpeaketh unto his friend.” Yet, as | before 
iotimared, perhaps this ſignifies only free mutual diſcourſe like human and friend! 
converſation ; for a few verſes afterwards, God refuſed to let Moſes fee his face, ver 
20. Thou canſt not ſee my face, for there ſhall no man ſee me and live.“ 

Upon this account it may be queried; whether Maſes ever ſaw the likeneſs of a 
human face in all the appearances of God to him: yet there ſeems to be the ſimili- 
tude of the back of a man as to the ſhape of his body, in which God appeared to 
Moſes at his requeſt; for the Lord ſaid, verſe. 21. Behold there is a place by me, 
and thou ſhalt ſtand upon a rock; Verſe 22. And it ſhall come to while my 
glory paſſeth by that I will put thee into a-clift of the rock, and I will cover thee 
with my hand while I paſs by. Verſe 23. And J will take away my hand, and thou. 
thalt ſee my back parts, but my face ſhall not be ſeen.” * 


* Note, The Lord is not in the original in this plage and this is the only, place that occurs to me — 
where the nominatiye. caſe. is wanting when God or. the is ſaid, to talk with Me/e out of the cloud 3 
but verſe 11. immediately it is ſaid, ©* The Lord, that 1, Fohovab ſpake to Moſer face to face.” And 
Exod. xxxiv. g. it is li, «© The Lord deſcended in the eſoud, and ſtood with Meſes there; e“ 80 that 
this ſingle ellipſia or ſubintellection of the nominative. caſe. Lord, verſe 9. ought not to be-conſtrued in 
oppoſition to all other places where the Lord himſelf is ſaid to ſpeak with Moſes. 
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And accordingly in Zxod. xxxiv. g. The Lord deſcended in the cloud and ſtood 
with him there, and proclaimed the name of the Lord. Verſe 6. And the Lord 

by before him, and 1 the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-ſuffering, c. And Moſes made haſte and bowed his head toward the earth and 
- worſhipped, Verſe 14. And the Lord faid, thou ſhalt worſhip no other God, for 
the Lord, Jehovah, whole name is Jealous, is a jealous God. 

It is poſſible that theſe expreſſions of God's covering Moſes with his hand while the 
gloty of God palt by, and Moſes ſeeing the back parts of God, may ſignify no more 
than this, that in this particular appearance of God he arrayed himſelf in beams of light 
of ſuch unſufferable ſplendor, that it would have deſtroyed the body of Moſes had not 
God ſheltered and protected him ; and that the back parts which Moſes ſaw, may on+ 
ly ſignify this ſame bright appearance after it was gone to a fafer diſtance. Or we may 
ſuppoſe that there was a human form in this appearance, darting unſufferable light 
from his face, which for that reaſon could not be ſeen ; and that Maſes ſaw the 
ſimilirude of the back of a man, after he was paſt to ſome diſtance from him. 

It is not im le but that in ſome of the other diſcoveries of God to Moſes he 
might appear in the eyes of Moſes in a human form with a bright, but not unſuffer - 
able ſhine of glory covering all his ftature, even as the face of Moſes himſelf might 
appear in the eyes of the children of 1ſrael, when the ſkin of his face ſhone, ſo much 
that they were afraid to come nigh him, Exod. xxxiv. 30. And there is a great pro- 
— e it if we conſider, that Cod ſaid concerning Moſes, Numb. xii. 8. the fi- 
milit 3 ſhall he behold,” that is, God in the figure of a man, though 
not his face. | | | 

God had promiſed in Zxed. xxix. 42. © That at the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation I will meet with the children of irae/, and the tabernacle ſhall be ſanc- 
tified by my glory.” This promiſe was accompliſhed, Exod. xl. 34. When the 
tabernacle was erected, then a cloud covered the tent of the congregation, and the glo- 
ry of God filled the tabernacle. Verk 35. And Adofes was not able at that time 
to enter into the tabernacle of the congregation, becauſe the cloud abode thereon, and 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle.” | | 

it. ix. 1, 4. ** Moſes called Aaron and his fons and the elders of  Zaz!, and 
lad, to-day the Lord will appear unto you. Verſe g. And all the congregation 
drew near and ſtood before the Lord. Verſe 6. And Moſes ſaid, this is the thing, 
which the Lord commanded, chat ye ſhould do. And the glory of the Lord ſhall 
appear unto you. And when Aarax had offered the appointed offerings for himſeif 
and for the people, verſe 23. Mojes and Aaron went into the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and came out and bleſſed the. people; and the glory of the Lord appeared 
unto all che people. Verſe 24. And there came a fire out from before the Lord, 
and conſumed upon the altar the burnt offering and the fat, which when all the peo- 
ple ſaw they ſhouted, and ſell on their faces. Here it may be obſerved; chat the 
Lord is faid to appear to them, verſe. 4. when verſe 23. it was the glory of the 
Lord appeazing to the people,” that is, a bright light and a conſuming, fire, verſes. 
23, 24. D | * 

Numb, xii. g. * And the Lord came down in the pillar of a cloud, and ſtood in 
the door of the tabernacle, and called Auron and Airium, and they came forth. 
Verſe 6. And he faid, heat nom my words: E there be a prophet among you, 1 
the Lord will make myſelf known unto him in a viſion, and will ſpeak unto him in a 
dream, Verſe 7. — fervant. Moſes is not! ſo, ho is faithful in all mine houſe. 
Verſe 8. Wich kim will L ſpealæ mouth ta mouth;;every apparently, and not in dar 
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ſpeeches, and the. ſimilitude of the Lord ſhall he behold: Whertfore then were ge 
not afraid to ſpeak againſt my fervant © Moſes ? 1 att anger of the 
Lord was kindled againſt them, and he departed. | Verſe: 10. And the cloud de. 
parted from off the tabernacle, and behold Miriam became leprous white as ſnow.” 
It is not eaſy to ſay. what tlie preciſe difference is between the various ways of God 
ancient diſcoveries of himſelf to men; but I think thus much is very plain, which | 
before hinted, that though the common method of God's converſe with the people 
and with Aaron was by a voice proceeding from the bright cloud or ſbetinab, yet that 
Moſes was admitted to a more intimate converſe with God in a way. of dialogue, ; 
one man talks freely with another, which the ſcripture calls face to face, and mouth 
to mouth: and on ſome particular occaſions he beheld God in the ſhape or likeneſs of 
the body of a man, for it is ſaid, He ſhall behold the ſimilitude of the Lord,” 
though perhaps a cloud of glory might always cover his face, becauſe the face of God 
was not to be ſeen by him. en phe] 

Numb. xxii. 9. And God came unto Balaam, and ſaid, What men are theſe with 
thee? And Balaam ſaid unto God, Balak the king of Moab hath ſent unto me, ſaying, 
Come now curſe the people, that is Jracl. Verſe 12. And God faid unto Balaam, 
Thou ſhalt not go with them, thou ſhalt not curſe the people; and Balaam ſaid to the 
Princes of Balak, The Lord or Jebovab refuſeth to give me leave to go with you.” 
And verſe xxii. &c. there is the angel of the Lord meeting Balaam on the rca!l to 
Meab, and converſing with him; bur I do not find that this angel either aſſumes the 
name of the Lord, or is ſo called by the ſacred writer: unleſs we may infer thus 
much by comparing what the angel ſaid unto Balaam, verſe 25. © The word that I 
ſhall ſpeak unto thee, that ſhalt: thou ſpeak,” with chapter xxiii. 3, 4. Balaan 
ſaid to Balak, peradventure the Lord will come to me: and God met Balaam. 
Verſe 5. And the Lord or Jebovab put a word in Balaam's mouth, and ſaid, Return 
unto Balak, and thus ſhalt thou ke &c: Again, verſe 16. And the Lord or 
Jehovah met Balaam, and put a word in his mouth, &c.” Chapter xxiv. 2. And 
Balaam lift up his eyes, and the Spirit of God came upon him, and he took up his 
| Parable, and ſaid, The man who heard the words of God, who ſaw the viſion of the al- 
mighty, having his eyes opened, hath ſaid, How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob] &c.“ 
2 this be ſufficient to determine this angel to be Jehovah, I leave to the 

- „ | FA | | 

Deut. xxxii. 33. The Lord your God went in the way before you in fire by 
night, to ſhew you by what way you ſhould go, and in a cloud by day.” Dew. iv. 
12. The Lord ſpake unto you out of the midſt of the fire: ye heard the voice ot 
words, but ſaw no ſimilitude, only a voice. Verſe 16. Leſt ye corrupt yourſelves, 
2 e. you a graven image, the ſimilitude of any figure the likeneſs of male or 

— | So SW * 3110 

Deut. xxiii. 13. Thou ſhalt have a paddle upon thy weapon, and thou ſhalt dig 
therewith, and cover that which cometh from thee : for the Lord thy God walketh 
in the midſt of thy camp to deliver thee z therefore ſhall thy camp be holy, that he 
ſee no unclean thing in thee.” This text does not indeed prove any appearance of 
God, but may be only a repreſentation of God walking through their camp after 
the manner of men, to impreſs a more awful idea of the / preſence of God upon 
revs eons Iſrael, that they might abſtain from all legal impurities of every 

Foſbua v. 13. When Joſbus was by Feritho, he lifted up his eyes and looked, and 


behold, there ſtood a man over againit him with his ſword drawn in his OS 
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Joſbaa ent unto him, and ſaid unto him, Art thou for us, or for our adverſarics ? 
Verſe 14. And he faid, Nay, but as the captain of the hoſt of the Lord am I now 
come; and *Foſbug tell on his face to the earth, and did worſhip, and ſaid unto him, 
What faith my Lord unto his ſervant? Verſe 15.. And the captain of the Lord's hoſt 
ſaid unto Foſbua, Looſe thy ſhoe from off thy foot, for the place whereon thou ſtand- 
eſt is holy; and Jeſbua did ſo.“ Chapter vi. 2. And the Lord faid unto Jaſbua, 
See I have given into thine hand Jericho, &c. Here it ſeems evident that the cap- 
tain of the hoſt of the Lord is alſo called the Lord or Jebovab; and Joſbua is com- 
manded, juſt as Moſes was, to looſe his ſhew from his foot, becauſe the place was ho- 
ly, that is, becauſe God himſelf was preſent there. 
Judges ii. 1. And an angel of the Lord came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and 
ſaid, I made you go up out of Egypt, and have brought you into the land which I 
ſware unto your fathers, and I ſaid, I will never break my covenant with you.“ This 
was certainly a human appearance, for the angel came from Gilgal to Bochim, which 
plainly intimates a viſible perſon moving or paſling from one place to another; yet 
the words are as plainly the language of God; ſo that, in all probability, this was al- 


ſo the angel of God's preſence. 


Judges vi. 11: And there came an angel of the Lord, and fat under an oak 
which was in Ophra: and Gideon threſhed wheat by the wine- preſs. Verſe 12. And 
the angel of the Lord appeared to him, and ſaid unto him, the Lord Jebovab is with 
thee, thou mighty man of valour. Verſe 13. And Gideon ſaid unto. him, O my 
Lord, if the ; Wit Jebovab be with us, why is all this befallen us? Verſe 14. 
And the Lord Jehovah looked upon him, and ſaid, Go in this thy might, and thou. 
ſhalt' ſave {ae from the hand of the Midianites: Have not I ſent thee? Here is a 
long dialogue between the Lord and Gideon. Verſe 20. And the angel of God faid 
unto him, Take the-fleſh and unleavened cakes, and lay them upon this rock, and 
pour out the broth; and he did ſo. Verſe 21. Then the Nor the Lord put 
forth the end of the ſtaff that was in his hand, and touched the ſſeſh and unleavened 
cakes, and there roſe up fire out of the rock and. conſumed the fleſh and the 
cakes: and the angel of the Lord departed out of his fight. Verſe 22. And 
when Gideon perceived that he was an angel, Gideon ſaid, alas, O Lord God, for be- 
cauſe 1 have ſeen an angel of the Lord face to face. Verſe 23. And the Lord ſaid 
unto him, peace be unto thee; fear not, thou ſhalt not die.” TI | 

On this tranſaction ; make theſe few remake. 

1. This angel had doubtleſs a human ſhape, figure and voice, for he ſat under an 
oak and Cicbon brought him a preſent of fleſh. and cakes to eat, thinking at firſt it 
might have been a man of God or a prophet; though when the angel bid him offer 
it in ſacrifice, and then conſumed it by a miraculous fire, he perceived that it was no 
man, hut an agsfef Gods andi ine. hut that Gideoy, aw his 
. 1:0 C33 SYRAR 2beiftieg Hed) ogy 1; bro 7, 
2. Here is an angel of the Lord, who by the ſacred writer is ſeveral times called 
Jehovah ; for theſe names the Lord or Jebovab, and the angel of the Lord, are 
_ promiſcuouſly by the hiſtorian, though. Gideon did not know it was God him- 
Ee £ : ; 488 11 ' "of # 


3. The language which this angel ſpeaks, is not ſuch as would immediately 
determine Gideon to believe it was Jebovab or God himſelf wha appeared, and 
therefore -we find Gideon does not worſhip him nor * him; as Tebgyab.. 

4. Though Gideon does not expreſsly call this angel, God or Zeboveh, but only per- 
ceived at laſt-that he had ſeen an angel of the Lord, yet we may ſuppoſe that in his 

You, VI. 5 C roecollec- 
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recollection he took it to be that peculiar angel in whom God reſided or dwelt, for he 
feared he ſhould die becauſe he had ſeen him. Now though there was an ancient and 
current opinion among the Hraelites, that none could ſee the face of God and live, 
yet there does not ſeem to have been any ſuch notion that death would enſue upon the 
But however, whether Gideon ſuppoſed this angel to be inhabited by Jebovab or no, 
it is plain that the ſacred hiftorian'calls him Jehovah, Fe ite VL 1. og tt 
Judges xiti. 3. The angel of the Lord appeared to the wife of Manoab, and (aid 
unto her, thou ſhalt conceive and bear a ſon, &c. Verſe6. The woman came and 
told her huſband, ſaying, a man of God came to me, and his countenance was like 
the countenance of an angel of God, very terrible, &c. Verſe 8. And Man) 
entreated the Lord or Febovab, and faid, Let the man of God which thou didſt ſend, 
come again to us. Verſe 9. And God hearkened to the voice of Maneab, and 
the angel of God came again to the woman: ſhe called her huſband, and Manoab 
faid unto him, Art thou the man that ſpakeſt unto the woman ? And he ſaid, I am. 


Verſe 15. And Manoab. faid unto the angel of the Lord, Let us make ready a kd 


for thee. Verſe 16. And the angel of the Lord ſaid unto Monoab, I will not eat of 
thy bread, and if thou wilt offer a burnt-offering, thou muſt offer it unto the Lord; 
for Manoah knew not that he was an angel of the Lord. Verſe 17. And Manu 
faid to the angel of the Lord, What is thy name? And the angel faid unto him, Why 
aſkeſt thou after my name, fince it is a ſecret, xp or wonderful?“ The fame name 
which is given to Cbriſt, Ja. ix. 6. His name ſhall be called, wonderful. Verſe 19. 
So Manoab took a kid, with a meat offering, and offered it to the Lord: and the an- 
of the Lord aſcended in the flame of the altar. Verſe 21. Then Manoab knew 
t he was an angel of the Lord. Verſe 22. And Manoeh ſaid to his wife, we ſhall 
furely die, becauſe we have ſeen God.” Here allo is ſuch an angel in whom God is 
fuppoſed to reſide, for Manoah faid, © we have ſeen God,” 1 he thought 
that they ſhould both die. ala ah ; 316M | 

I do not remember any appearance of God to David. He ſaw the angel of the 
Lord that was ſent to ſpread a peſtilence among the people, by the threſhing-place of 
Araunab the Jebufite,. 2 Sam xxiv. 16, And David ſpake unto the Lord or Jebo- 
vah, when he ſaw the angel that ſmote che people, and ſaid, Lo, 1 have ſinned, and 


# 4 


done wickedly.“ But it does plainly appear by all the circumſtances of the hiſtory, 


mat this was that peculiar angel in whom God dwelt, or that the angel was called Je- 
The Lord appeared alſo to Solomon, x N, iii. g. and ix. 2. but it was in a dream 
by night, whence therefore I derive no inferences at preſent. 

pry rü. 19. Final rer V faid, „ faw the Lord ſitting on his throne, 
inding by him on his right-hand, and on his left: and 


and all che hoſt of heaven 
the Lord ſaid, Who ſhall perſuade Ahab ? &c.“ But this ſeems to be a viſion divine - 
ly repreſented to the imagination of the prophet, from whence therefore I infer nothing 
concerning God's real appearances.” © Wh i 
Fob iv. 13. When Elpbaz repreſents the apparition of a ſpirit before his face in 
thoughts from the viſions of the night, he does not give us ſufficient ground to form any 
concluſions concerning, che real appearance either of God or an angel, in a book of fuch. 
ſublime poetry, wherein this is introduced in a manner of what the call a machine. 
Lai. vi. . In, the year that king Uzzia# died, I ſaw the ſitting upon a 
throne high and feed oy, and his train filled the temple. Verſe 2: Above it 
ood the feraphims, each one had fix wings, &c. Verſe 3. And: one cryed un- 
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to another, and ſaid, Holy, holy, holy is the LORD of hofts, the whole earth is 
full of his glory. Verſe 5. Then ſaid I, Wo is me, for Iam undone, becauſe I 
am a man of unclean lips, and dwell in the midſt of a people of unclean lips, for 
mine eyes have ſeen the king, the Lord of hoſts, Verſe 8. Alſo} I heard the 
voice of the Lord, ſaying, Whom ſhall I ſend, and who will go for us? Then ſaid I, 
Here am I, ſend me. Verſe 9. And he faid, Go and tell this people, hear ye in- 
deed, but underſtand not; and fee ye indeed, but perceive not.” This appearance 
of the Lord or Jebouab to Iſaiab in his glory is expreſsly attributed to Chrift by the 
polling moe xii. 39, 40, 41. Theſe things ſaid Eſaias when he ſaw his glory and 
ſpake of him.” | | 
* has been objected indeed, that the word Lord in the firſt and eighth verſes, is 
not Jebovabh in the hebrew, but Adonai; but it is evident, that the word in the fifth 
verſe is Jebovab. When the propher ſays; ** Mine eyes have ſeen the king, the 
Lord of hoſts, Jebovab Tzebaoth';” the perſon therefore whom 1aiab ſaw was Je- 
bovab. | 
Ezekiel often had the fight of God or of Jehovah. In chapters i. iii. viii. and x. 
&c, But as it is expreſsly ſaid in Ezekiel i. 1. As I was by the river of Chebar, the 
heavens were opened and I ſaw the viſions of God; ſo whether all theſe appearances 
were not purely viſionary, may be queſtioned : however it may not be amiſs to tran» 
{cribe a few expreſſions of the ſacred writer on this ſubject. Ezeł. i. 26. Above 
the firmament that was over the heads of the living creatures was the likeneſs of 3 
throne, as the appearance of a ſaphire ſtone, and upon the likeneſs of the throne was the 
likeneſs as the * as a man above upon it, from his loins upward and down- 
ward, as it were the appearance of fire, and the appearance of a rainbow round about, 
- This was the a ance of the likeneſs of the glory of the Lord, or Jebovab. And 
when I ſaw it, I fell upon my face, and I heard a voice of one that ſpake.” Exeł. iii. 
22. * And the hand of the Lord was upon me, and he ſaid, Ariſe, go forth into the 
plain, and I will there talk with thee : Then I aroſe and went forth into the plain, and 


; behold the gory of the Lord ſtood there, as the glory which I ſaw by the river of 
, Chebar.” Exek. viii. 1. * As I fat in mine houſe and the elders of Judah fat before 
q 


me, the hand of the Lord God fell upon me; then I beheld and lo, a likeneſs as the 
appearance of fire from his loins downward and upward, &c. And he put forth the 
form of an hand, and took me by a lock of mine head, and the Spirit lift me up be- 
tween the earth and the heaven, and b t me in the viſions of God to Jeruſalem : 
and behold the glory of the God of 1rae/ was there according to that viſion I ſaw 
in the plain.” £xzek. x. 18. Then the glory of the Lord departed from off the 
threſhold of the houſe, and ſtood over the cherubims. Verſe 20. This is the living 
creature that I ſaw under the God of [rae by the river Chebar, &c.“ 

Dan. iii. 25. Nebuchadnezzar when he had caſt the three jews bound into the fiery 
furnace, ſaid, ** Lo, I ſee four men looſe walking in the midſt of the fire, and they 
have no hurt, and the form of the fourth is like the Son of God.“ It is not to be ſup- 
poſed here that Nebuchadnezzar knew the Maſſiab or Chriſt, who was the Son of God, 
but he means to expreſs a divine and God-like form“, which, verſe 28. he * 


® It is ſafficiently known to the learned, that in the oriental ways of ſpeaking, almoſt every thing may be 
called a father, a ſon or a daughter ; the ſon of pride, for a proud man; the ſon of wickedneſs, for a wicked 
wan; the ſons of the mighty, for mighty nien; and the word God is alſo uſed to ine any idea ; the 
trees of God for noble fair trees, &c. ſo that in Nebachaduezzer's mouth this phraſe, the Son of God, can on» 


ly mean a very glorious perſon above the appearance; of mankind... 
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the angel of the God of ' Shadrak, &c. though probably it might be the peculiar 
angel of God's preſence, in whom was the name of God, and who is the only begot. 
ten Son of God. | * IT $6191 

Daniel had ſeveral viſions, and in ſome of them God appeared to him, or Je 
Cbriſ in the form of man, Dan. vii. 9, 10, 13, 14. I beheld till the thrones were 
caſt down, and the ancient of days did ſit, whoſe garment was white as ſnow, and 
the hair of his head like the pure wool : his throne was like the fiery flame, and his 
wheels as burning fire. A fiery ſtream iſſued and came forth from before him, thouſands 
of thouſands miniſtered unto him, and ten thouſand times ten thouſand ſtood before him; 
the judgment was ſet, and the books were opened. I ſaw in the night viſions, and be- 
hold, one like the fon of man came with the clouds of heaven and came to the an- 
cient of days, and they brought him near before him; and there was given him do- 
minion and glory and a Lion, that all people, nations and languages ſhould ſerve 
him; his dominion is an everlaſting dominion, which ſhall not paſs away, and his 
kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed.” Let it be obſerved here, that I do not 
number this among the proper, and real appearances of Chriſt or God ; for it is call- 
ed a dream which Daniel had, and the viſtons of his head upon his bed, as verſes 7, 
13. yet it was a dream divinely inſpired. - Here the ancient of days repreſents the di- 
vine being, or God himſelf, clothed in light or brightneſs white as ſnow or woo! : 
one like the ſon of man coming with the clouds of heaven, ſeems to be the Son of God 
or Jeſus Chriſt, who is alſo the ſon of man, aſcending in the clouds of heaven, and he 
came to the ancient of days, that is, to God the Father, and received his dominion, 
glory and exaltation at his aſcenſion into heaven in a bright cloud : and it is probable, 


that from the language of this dream or viſion, Chrift- borrows his name, the ſon of 


man: and it is evident that our Saviour's deſcription of his own future appearance as 


the ſon of man coming in the clouds of heaven, Matth. xxvi. 64. is borrowed from 


this viſion, and his real aſcenſion to heaven and his exaltation there, is but an accom- 
pliſhment of this prophetical ſcene, © : | 
Dan. viii. 1 5: Daniel had ſeen a viſion juſt before, and while he was feeking for 
it, © Behold, ſaid he, there ſtood before me as the arance of a 
man, and J heard a man's voice which called and (aid, Gabriel make this man to 
underſtand the viſion.” Surely this man who appeared ſeems to be Jeu Chriſt, whe 
had command over Gabriel, one of the chief angels. | ; 
Dan. x. g. I lift up mine eyes and looked, and behold a certain man clothed in 
knnen, whoſe loins were girded with fine gold, &c.“ Here is the deſcription of an 
appearance very like the appearance of Chriſt to the apoſtle Jobn, Rev. i. 13. but 
whether this was the angel of God's preſence, viz. Chriſt, or another angeb is hard to 
determine. Verſe 10.“ Behold, an hand touched me, and ſet me upon my knees and 
upon the palms of my hands, and he faid unto me, O Daniel, a man greatly be- 
loved, — ftand upright, for to thee am I now fent— Fear not, for from the firſt day 
that thou didſt ſer thine heart to underſtand and chaſten thyſelf before God, thy words 
were heard, and I am come for thy words. But the prince of the kingdom of Perſa 
withſtood me one and twenty days: but lo, Michael, one, or the firſt, of the chief 
princes came to help me, and I remained there with the kings of Pera. Now I am 
come to make thee underſtand what ſhall befal thy people in the latter days. Verſe 20. 
Then ſaid he, Now wilt I return to fight with the prince of Pena: — there is none that 
holdeth with me in theſe things, but Michael your prince,” Here it is very pro- 


bable that the prince of the kingdom of Perfia is one of thoſe fallen angels, principali- 


ties and powers of darkneſs, who by divine permiſſion governed the heathen * 
| a 
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and were worſhipped amongſt them as gods, for the apoſtle tells the chriſtians that 
the gentiles ſacrificed to devils, 1 Cor. x. 20. all under Satan their ſovereign, who is 
the god of this world, until Cbriſt at his reſurrection and aſcenſion ſpoiled theſe prin- 
cipalities and powers, and diſpoſſeſſed them of their dominions, Col. ii. 15. and led 
them captive, P/al. Ixviii. 18. and took the heathen world for his poſſeſſion, and into 
his own government. It cannot be a good angel, becauſe he withſtood the good 
angel that was ſent to Daniel with a divine commiſſion twenty-one days; and 
rg” the angel who was ſent to Damel went afterwards to fight with this prince 
of Per/ta. | | py 

It is alſo very probable that Michael is Feſus Chrift, becauſe he is called your prince, 
that is, the prince of the jews, and one, or the firſt of the princes, that is, the prime 
archangel *. And in Dan. xii.. 1. he is called © Michael the great prince, which 
ſtandeth for the children of thy people, that is the prince or king of the jero, for 
ſuch was Jeſus Chriſt under the ancient diſpenſation ; this was the Known cha- 


. raſter of the Meſſiah among the jews ; and as king of the jerws he was ſent into this 


world, then he came to his own, yet his own received him not, Jobn i. 11. 

What confirms this ſentiment is that in Rev. xii. 7. when © there was war in hea- 
ven, Michael and his angels fought againſt the dragon and his angels,” Chriſt as the head 
of the good angels, and Satan as the head of the evil angels maintained a war in heaven, 
that is, in the church, until the great dragon was caſt out of the church, that old ſerpent 
called the devil and Satan which deceiveth the whole world. Then follows a loud voice in 
heaven, that is, the church, ſay ing, Now is come ſalvation and ſtrength, and the 
kingdom of our God and the power of his Chriſt; ** that is, the power of Michae! 


prevailing over the dragon, for the accuſer of the brethren who accuſed them be- 


before God day and night is caſt down” by the prevalent interceſſion of Chrift plead- 
ing for them, and by his dominion over all things which God gave him at his aſcen- 
hon into heaven. = 12 7 

Amos vii. 7, 8. © Behold, the Lord ſtood upon a wall made by a plumb- line with a 
plumb-line in his hand, and the Lord Jehovah ſaid unto me, Amos, what ſeeſt thou? 
And I faid, a plumb-line. Then ſaid the Lord, Behold, I will ſet a plumb- line in the 
midſt of my people 7/rael, and I will not again paſs by them any more.“ Here God 
appears evidently in a human figure to the prophet Amos, and the ſame human form 
leems to appear again to Amos, c r ix. 1. I ſaw the Lord, Jehovah, ſtanding up- 
on the altar, and he ſaid, ſmite the lintel of the door that the poſts may ſhake. Verſe 2. 
Though they dig into hell, thence ſhall mine hand take them; though they climb up 
to heaven, thence will I bring him down.” And to make it appear that Zehovab is 
the peculiar name of the great God, he repeats, verſe 6. what he had before ſaid 
in chapter v. verſe 8. ** He that calleth the waters of the ſea and poureth them out 
upon the face of the earth, the Lord or Jebovab is his name.“ | | 

In many of the writings of the prophets it is ſaid, The Word of the Lord came 
unto them; “ very frequently to Exettiel, and ſometimes to Jeremiab and others; 
when there is no evidence of any perſonal appearances to them at that time; though ĩt 
is not improbable but at ſome of thoſe ſeaſons our bleſſed Saviour, who is called the 
Y, or the Word of God, might appear to them in a human form, and _— a 


vet it has been obſerved that though ſome of the fathers and our later divines, ſpeak of ſeveral archangels, 
the ſcripture uſes the word but twice, viz. Jude 9. and i The. iv, 16. and both times in the ſingular number. 
. that is, Chrift the king of the jecus, is the only archangel, or prince and head af all 
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divine meſſage. And ſome think thoſe words of our Saviour, Jobn x. 35. © If he 
called them gods unto whom the Word of God came,” may have a reference ty 
ifs own appearance to the pr as this glorious perſon called the Word. 
I do nat remember any places which ſeem to favour this ſeatiment ſo much as theſe 
three, viz. 1. Cen. xv. i. The Word of the Lord came unto Abraham in a viſion, 
{aying, Fear not, Abrabam, I am thy ſhield and thy exceeding great reward.” 2. Gen. 
Nxxii. 24, 28. There wreſtled a man with Jacob till the breaking of the day; and 
he faid, thy name ſhall be called no more Jacob, but 1frael.” Concerning which ap- 
pearance, it is recorded, 1 Kings xviii. 31. The Word of the Lord came to 74. 
cob, ſaying, 1/rael ſhall be thy name.” And g. in the beginning of the book of 75. 
nah, chapter i. verſes 1, 2, 3. Now the Word of the came unto Jonab the 
ſon of Amittai, ſaying, Ariſe, go to Nineveh that great city and cry againſt it. But 
Jonab roſe up to flee unto Tanſiſb from the preſence of the Lord, and he found a ſhip 
and went down into it to go unto Tauſbiſb from the preſence of the Lord.” Now if 
Fonab had only an inward inſpiration and no viſion, how could he imagine that he 
could flee from this inſpiration by changing —_ ? Andwhy ſhould it be expreſſed 
that he fled from the preſence of the Lord, God had manifeſted ſome viſible 
preſence to him ? | | | 
Yet on the other hand when I read, Micab i. 1. The Word of the Lord which 
came to Micah, which he ſaw concerning Samaria and Jeruſalem; and when ! 
read alſo, Amos i. 1. The Words of Amos which he ſaw concerning J1rael; ” | am 
a little inclined to think that this expreſſion in Fonab might be an hebrew idiom of ſpeech 
among the prophets, attributing a ſort of viſible preſence metaphorically to the Word or 
Words of God which came to them by inward infpiration, or perhaps by a voice: or 
it may be, the things themſelves which they foretold, were repreſented to their imagi- 
nation, and on this account the Word or Words of God may be repreſented as vili- 
ble. But I leave this matter as a point of difficulty not ſufficiently determined. 
Zech. i. 7. In the ſecond year of Darius came the Word of the Lord unto Zecha- 
riab, ſaying, verſe 8. I ſaw by night, and behold a man riding upon a red horſe, 
and he ſtood amongſt the myrtle trees, and behind him were red horſes ſpeckled and 
white. Verſe 9. Then ſaid I, O my Lord,. what are theſe? And the angel that 
talked with me ſaid, I will ſhew thee what theſe be. Verſe 10. And the man that 
ſtood among the myrtle trees ſaid, Theſe are they whom the Lord hath ſent to walk 
to and fro through the earth. Verſe 11. And they anſwered the angel of the Lord 
that ſtood among the myrtle trees, and ſaid, We have walked to and fro through the 
earth, and behold all the earth ſitteth ſtill, and is at reſt, Verſe 12. Then the angel 
of the Lord anſwered and ſaid, O Lord of hoſts, how long wilt thou not have mercy 
on Jeruſalem, and on the cities of Judah againſt which thou haſt had indignation theſe 
threeſcore and ten years? Verſe 13. And the Lord, that is Jehovah, anſwered the 
angel that talked with me with good words and comfortable words. Verſe 14. So the 
angel that communed with me {aid unto me, Cry thou, ſaying, Thus faith the Lord 
of hofts, I am jealous for Jeruſalem, &c.” Here obſerve this angel of the Lord which 
ſtood among the myrtle trees had the form of a man, verſe 8. and is not called Je- 
hovah : He ſeems to be our bleſſed Saviour interceeding for Feruſalem; for we do not 
find common angels introduced as interceſſors in ſcripture; there is but one Medi- 
ator between God and man, the man Chrift Feſus. And the Lord, or Jebovab, 
anſwered him comfortably. Perhaps this anfwer of the Lord, or Jebouab, was a 
voice without any figure or appearance , But after all, it is difficult preciſely to repre- 
ſent this whole ſcene, and to adjuſt every part of theſe tranſactions: There ſeems * 
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us to be ſome confuſion in it, for want of knowing the various ways and methods of 
God's diſcovery of himſelf and his mind to the prophets. | 
Zecb. iti. 1. © And he, that is, one of the angels whom he ſpake of, chapter ii. 4. 
ſhewed me Joſhua the high prieſt ſtanding before the angel of the Lord, and Satan ſtand- 
ing at his right hand to reſiſt him. Verſe 2. And the Lord, Jebovab, faid to Satan, the 
Lord, Jabovab, rebuke thee, O Satan, even the Lord, Jebovab, that hath choſe Feru/a- 
lm, rebuke thee. Verſe 3. Now Jeſbua was clothed with filthy garments, and ſtood be 
fore the angel. Verſe 4. And he anfwered and ſpake unto thoſe that ſtood before him, 
ſaying, Take away the filthy garments from him; and unto Foſbua he ſaid, Behold I 
have cauſed thine iniquity to paſs from thee, and I will clothe thee with change of ray- 
ment, &c.“ Whether here was an appearance of Jehovah, or whether our Saviour ap- 
peared here only as a man or an angel, does not ſeem plainly determined by the words. 

Having thus given a brief — or hiſtorical narrative of the ſeveral appear- 
ances of God to men in the old t t, I proceed to make theſe few obſervations 
or remarks upon them, or rather to ſet forth in one ſhort view the occaſional obſer- 
vations which I made as I paſt along, | #5 | 

I. It is evident that the great and bleſſed God appeared ſeveral times of old in the 
form of a bright cloud or flame of fire, and from this cloud or fire proceeded a voice: 
aſſuming the moſt glorious and awful names of God, viz. the Lord, Jebovab, the 
God of Abrebam, I am that I am, &c.” whence all that ſaw and heard it muſt na- 
turally infer that the great God dwelt in a moſt eminent manner and reſided in that 
bright cloud of fire. | 

11. Sometimes this great and bleſſed God appeared in the form of a man or an angel. 
And indeed when the apparition is called an angel, in ſeveral places it was the real 
form of a man, becauſe. at firft when the ſpectator ſaw it, he took it to be a man in- 
deed : So Abrabam ſaw three men, fo Jacob wreſtled with a man, ſo Joſbua and Gideon 
and Manoab and his wife thought at firſt, that they ſaw and ſpoke with a man, who 
afterwards appeared to be an angel of the Lord. But it is evident that the true God 
reſided or dwelt in this man or this angel, becauſe ſometimes he calls himſelf God, 
and aſſumes the higheſt names and characters of godhead ; and ſometimes the ſpectator 
calls him Lord or Fehovah, and God; and ſometimes the ſacred hiſtorian calls him 
7:hovab and God: And there are ſome inſtances wherein all theſe concur, as Gen. xxviii.. 
and Gen. xxxii. - with Hoſ. xi. and Exod. iii. Now if thefe Tings are a 
proof that the true reſided in the bright cloud or the fire, when he ſpoke from 
thence, it is ee e reſided in the angel to- 
whom the fame things are attri ' | | 

III. There are ſeveral inſtances of the appearance of angels who do not aſſume to 
themſelves any of the names or characters of God; fo that it is evident that it was 
not the cuſtom of common angels when ſent by the great God to carry e to 
men to aſſume divine titles, or ſpeak with an air of divinie authority in themſelves, 
vithout the preface ob—Thus faith the Lord—but there was one angel peculiarly dif- 
inguiſhed from the reſt © in whom the name of God was,” as Exod. xxiii. and who 
is properly called the © angel of God's preſence,” Iſai. Ixil. and ** the preſence of 
God,” Exod. xxiiz and © the angel“ emphatically, as in Ecclef. v. 6. and who is ve- 
ry probably the ſame with the meſſenger or angel of the covenant,” Mal. iii, 1 
And — o was the eommon opinion of the ancient jerws, as is ſnewn in à diſſerta- 
uon on the Logos. ju | 
le may be further obſerved alſo under this head, that ſince our bleſſed Saviour, who- 
the angel of the covenant, came-in the fleſh, there have been many appearances o 
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viz. to women at the reſurrection of Chriſt, and men at his aſcenſion, to St. Peter, ty 


ner, even the pre · exiſtent ſoul of Cbriſt, who afterward: took fleſh and bloud upon 
bim, and was called Jes Chriſt on earth. 


other angels; viz. to the ſhepherds,; to Joſeph, to Clriſt himſelf: to the diſciple, 


St. Paul, to St. Fohn, to Cornelius, and perhaps to others; but not one of them ever 
aſſumed the names, titles, characters, or worſhip belonging to Gd. 
Thence we may confirm this inference, that the angel who under the old teſtament 
aſſumed divine titles, and accepted religious worſhip, was that peculiar angel of God 
preſence in whom God reſided, or who was united to the godhead in a pecular man- 


And therefore ſince his incarnation no angel has ever appeared that durſt call him. 
ſelf God, and aſſume; divine titles, or accept of worſhip; but has rather expreſs; 
forbid the worſhip of him, as Rev. xix. 10. and xxii. 10ĩ ; .// / 

IV. It is very plain and obvious to every reader, that one of the moſt glorious and 
illuſtrious apparitions of the great God, even that wherein the ſeraphs adore him as the 
Lord of the whole earth, and who filled the earth with his glory, and wherein [/aiab 
calls him, the king, the Lord of hoſts, is expreſsly applied to our Lord 7% 
Chriſt in the new teſtament, John xii. Theſe things ſaid Eſaias, when he ſaw his 
glory and ſpake of him,” Now this may be a key to explain the reſt, .and makes it 
very probable that Cbriſt was the perſon who thus often appeared. | 
V. It is generally agreed by all chriſtian writers, even from the moſt primitive 
times, that God conſidered under the idea and character of paternity, and in the per- 
ſon of the Father, is always repreſented as inviſible, whom no man hath ſeen nor can 
fee : But Jeſus Chriſt is deſcribed as the image of the inviſible God, the brightneſs of 
his Father's glory, the expreſs image of his perſon, he in whom the Father dwells, 
J am in the Father, and the Father in me.” He is that Word of God by 
whom the great and bleſſed God manifeſts himſelf, and his mind and will, as a man 
manifeſts his mind or will by his word: He repreſents himſelf one with God the Fa- 
ther, I and the Father are one.” And St. Paul calls him God manifeſt in the 
fleſh. Now as the prophet Jaiab and the apoſtle Jobn compared together aſſure us 
that Chriſt was the perſon who appeared in one of theſe moſt glorious and illuſtrious 
appearances of under the old teſtament, ſo there is the moſt abundant probabili- 
ty from all theſe things conſidered, that Jeſus Chriſt was that angel who generally ap 
peared in ancient times to the patriarchs and to the jews, aſſuming. the peculiar and 
incommunicable names of God, and manifeſting the inviſible God to men. 

That expreſſion of St. Paul, 1 Cor. x. g. adds weight to this argument, Neither 
let us tempt Chriſt as ſome of them tempted and were deſtroyed by ſerpents.“ St. 
Paul well knew that when God ſent his angel to lead Jrael in the wilderneſs, he bid 
them Beware of him, provoke him not, he will not pardon your ſins, for my name 
is in him: And the apoſtle here ſeems plainly to refer to this ſame. perſon, this an- 
gel, even Chriſt, whom they tempted or provoked, and he did not pardon them, but 
lent ſerpents to deſtroy them; and yet the perſon who was thus tempted and provokes, 


is alſo called the Lord God, Deut. vi. 16. Ye ſhall not tempt the Lord your God, 
as * ed him in Maſſab.” | 


Thence allo I think we may infer, that there is ſuch 0 peculiar union between 


the great God and the man Jeſus Chriſt in his angelic, as well as in his incarnate ſtate, 
as that he is properly repreſented as God-man in one complex perſon: he that was 
the angel of the preſence of God, and in whom God dwelt under the ancient diſpen- 
ſations, has now took fleſh and bloud upon him, and is God manifeſt in the ficſh; 
he that is of the ſeed of David, was and is God over all bleſſed for ever. Amen. 
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Set, II. Difficulties of theſs appearances adjuſted. 753 
To all this let me ſubjoin ſome teſtimonies both of ancients and moderns as 
they are cited by biſhop Bull in his © defence of the nicene faith,“ ſection i. chapter i. 
ſection xi. {1 a N * | | 
Trypho the jew in his dialogue with 7afin Martyr maintains, that there were two 
preſent in che appearance made to Moſes in the burning buſh, via. God and an an- 
gel; that the angel appeared in the flame of fire, and that' God in the angel ſpake 
with Moſes.” To which Juſtin replies, that that may very well be granted according 
to the chriſtian doctrine. And indeed Tryphs's opinion ſeems to have been generally re- 
ceived and approved amongſt the more ancient es; for Stephen teaches us, it was an 
« angel who appeared to Moſes in the buſh,” As vii. 30. and yet that God himſelf 
ſpake theſe words to Moſes, verſes 31, 32, 33. I am the God of thy fathers, the 
God of Abrabam, &c.“ compare Exodus iti. 2. with verſes 4, 5, 6. J 
Athanaſius, oratione quarta contra Arianos. He that appeared was an angel, but 
God ſpoke in him! 1 | 
Clemens Alexandrinus. The Son of God who led Moſes was an angel, bringing 
with him the evangelical and principal power of the Word: A little after he adds, 
« The Logos or. Word was an angel; and he calls the Son of God the myſ- 
tical angel. SRI OAT e nice He th 
2 Maxim: libro ili. ſays, „I aſk who appeared to Moſes in the fire? 
The ſcripture itſelf deelares it was an angel appeared; but that God was in that an- 
gel, who can doubt? 1 5 | 
Gregory in his preface to Fob the ſecond, ſays, ** The angel who appeared to Mo- 
ſes is ſometimes called an angel, and ſometimes God; when he that ſpeaks outward- 
ly is governed by him that is within, he is called an angel, to ſignify his obedience, 
and the Lord to denote the inſpiration.” _ £ | * * 
And Grotius himſelf on Gal. iii. 19. confeſſes that he who gave the law in Sinai 
was a ſingular or ſpecial angel, attended by other angels; yet not a mere angel, but 
one with whom the Logos was preſent. Now it is well known, that by the Logos 
Grotius means the divine Word or Wiſdom, „ SH) 
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The difficulties relating to this account of the appearances of God under the old 
ee Teflament relicved and adjuſted. 5 5 


Objection I. QIN CE the true God appeared and reſided in the fiery buſh, in 
wu the flame on mount Sinai, in the pillar of cloud and fire that con- 

ducted the Jraelites, and in the bright light that ſhone ſometimes at the door of the 
tabernacle, and then dwelt on the mercy-ſeat between the cherubims ; the Socinians 
lay, Why may not any of theſe things be called the true God or Fehovah, as well as 
the angel in whom God dwelt ? And eſpecially ſince God ſpake out of the midſt of 
this cloud or fire, as well as he ſpake by the angel, ſo that all theſe were repreſenta- 
tives, ſymbols, or tokens of the preſence of the true God. ; 
And this objection of the Socinians may be further. inforced, when we conſider, that 
when this bright cloud moved, God is-faid to move; where this bright cloud dwelt 
or reſted, God is ſaid to dwell or reft. God himſelf is ſaid to go before the Iſraelites 
in the wilderneſs when, the cloud went before them, God dwelt in the-buſh-when the 
fire was there. God is ſaid to dwell between the cherubims, Pſal. Ixxx. 1. becauſe 
the bright light was there. God is gone up with a ſhout ; the Lord, that is, Je- 


Vor. VI. | 5 D hovah, 


754 Difficulties of theſe appear ances adjuſted. Diſe. 
bovab, with the ſound of a trumpet,” Pſal. xlvii. g. when the ark where God dwelt 
was carried up to Zion: and upon this occaſion David addreſſes God, Eſal. Ixviii. 18. 
« Thou haſt aſcended on hi * wht the ark was carried up to the hill which God 

_ deſired to dwell in,” verſe Wh What more than this — be ſaid concerning the an- 

Sr greater reaſons can be given why this angel ſhould: be called God ra- 

S t be called God in a figurative ſenſe, be- 
cauſe they were ſymbols of the divine preſence ? 
Anse. In order to ſet this matter in a true light, we may conſider the following 


. e be ny conception of the diſtin perſonalities in the divine nature, 

godhead has bee 9 — allowed to be one and the ſame in all the three 

255 if chene Chrift be God, he is the ſame one God as the Father, that is, 

has the ſame, and not another godhead. 

2. Whenſoever this great God is ſaid to appear in ſcripture, it is generally attri- 
buted Jo Chriſt, or the ſecond perſon in * facred three. This is agreed both 
by arians and athanafians : and there is this reaſon for it, that God undet the perſo- 
nality of the Father may always maintain the character of the inviſible God. The 

ancients of all parties were united in this ſentiment. 

23. God frequently manifeſted himſelf or appeared to men under the-old teſtament 
in and by a corporal reſemblance as inhabiting, in a cloud, or light, or fire; and 
ſometimes he manifeſted himſelf alſo to men as reſiding in or inhabiting a man or an 
angel unden the old teſtament ; for ſo he appeared to Abrabam, to Jacob, &c. What- 
ſoever created being God reſided ia, this was called the ſbekinah or habitation of God. 
K it was a bright light or fire, it was a corporeal hinab, If it was a man or an 
_ it. might be called an intellectual ebinab, and moſt probably in an human 


4. Whatſoever habitation God: aſſumed, that kabicablen itſelf, whether corporeal. 
or intellectual, is not called God merely upon the account that God reſided there, 
unleſs you include alſo the divine inhabitant, that is, God himſelf; fo that neither 
the cloud, nor the buſh, nor the fire, nor the man, or. angel, are ever repreſented 
as God, or called Jehovah, without includin ao idea 8 _ head that reſided 
or inhabited in them, So when it is ſaid, a ſhout,” P/al. xlvii. 
it doth not mean merely the atk which was 15 u Up td. 4 but God dwelling on 
the ark or the mercy-ſeat. And-in the fame manner 1 motions and appear- 

ances are aſcribed to God, which were viſible in that body in which God at that 
time teſided, and which he made the ſymbol of his preſence: but this body is never 
called God when talen alone, without including the preſent godhead c or. almighty, 


Spirit reſiding there. 


5. Hence 


92 */Tha hebrew word gt gene, AA LIE Wen dich tho ancient 
ave to that bright cloud or fire wherein God dyelt upon the ark between the cherubims, and in 

often appeared to the re and to Moſes. They alſo gave the ſame name of Getinah to the 

— e in and by which God acted or manifeſted himſelf to men, whether in a viſible or inviſible 
that is, whether he came with a cloud of light, or with a voice, or only by filent and ſecret influ- 

call chis in by the names of Memra; Logos, or the — God 3; and they not only 

— prob wm take of the tabernacle and the.temple, and to reſide there in the form of 

3 but it was a git them, that 1 where two or three are met together to read ot ſludy the 

, the Helinab is Dub th — though in ab invifible manner; which is parallel to che words of 
„Where two or three are gathered . a 


Aub. wii. 20, Set Diſſertation it. on the Logos, ſection iii. page's 586569, 


Sect. II. Difeulties of theſe appearances adjuſted. 7x3 
5. Hence it will follow, that the words God, Lord, Almighty, Jebovab, which 
are uſed-in ſcripture on theſe occaſions, are not ſunk into a figurative or diminutive 
ſenſe on purpole to be _— metaphorically to a cloud, a fire, or an angel, as 4 
reſemblance of emblem of the true God, or as a ſymbol of his preſence; but theſe 
divine names and titles are preſerved in their original and moſt ſublime and divine 


ſenſe, and applied to God himſelf conſidered in and together with theſe his habita- 


tions or places of reſidence. 

6. It is very probable that the great God never reſided, if I may fo | im- 
mediately in any corporeal habitation without the medium of an angelic or intel - 
lectual being by whom he ſpoke and ated, and by whom he moved this corporeal 
habitation as he pleaſed. We have good reaſon to ſuppoſe that the angel of God's 
preſence, the angel of the covenant, the angel in whom was the name of God, was 
{till the more immediate ſbetinab or reſidence of God, whether he dwelt mediately 
in a cloud, or light, or fire, or a human ſhape. And on this account in the nar- 
ration of the ſame tranſaction it is expreſſed ſometimes that the angel of the Lord 
appeared, and ſometimes the Lord God himſelf appeared, for inſtance, to Moſes in 
the buſh, to Abraham, &c. The names God, or the Lord, or the angel, are uſed 
promiſcuoully in theſe narratives. 

Thus it was not properly the cloud, light, or fire, but the angel who was inti- 
mately and immediately united to godhead; and it was this angel who aſſumed the 
names, titles and characters of God, Lord, and Jebovab; for we may reaſonably 
—_— that the union between God and this glorious angel, that is, the pre-exiſtenc 
ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt in its non-incarnate or angelic ſtate, was incomparably more near 
and intimate than the union of the great God with a pillar of cloud or fire: and 
upon this account the angel may be called God in a more praper manner than the 
fire, cloud or buſh could ever be, becauſe of the intimacy of the union which made 
God and this angel one complex perſon. _ | 

7. None of the corporeal appearances, or habitations of God, viz. the cloud, 
the light, the fire, are ſaid in ſcripture to ſpeak to man, it is only ſaid, that God 
ipake out of them. The cloud, the fire, the buſh, are never ſaid to aſſume theſe 
names or titles, I am the Lord, I am God almighty, I am the God of Hrael.“ 
But now the angel who appeared ſpeaks to men, and he aſſumes theſe divine names 
and titles in the old teſtament, as is abundantly evident in Exodus iii. and in other 
places; and ſo doth Zeus Chrift in the new teſtament, Rev. i. and ui. and iii. I am 
the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the firſt and the laſt, &c.” Thence 
we may juſtly infer, there was a nearer and more intimate union between the god- 
head and that angel than between God and the cloud, or fire, &c. even ſuch an union 
as may be called perſonal, whereby God and the angel may be looked upon as one 

| 5 D 2 com- 


* Note, Though in ſeveral places I Chrif in his pre · exiſtent ſtate as an angel according 
to ſcripture, 2 always ſuppoſe this pre. exiſtent ſoul of chr fes be a proper human ſpirit, that is, 
ſuch a ſpirit as by its own nature is ſuited to act in vital union with a human animal body. Theſe 
24 in the laſt of theſe diſcourſes, The reaſon why he is called an > is 
partly becauſe he was an unbodied ſpirit, and lived as angels do, not united to an animal body 
L/ / ! 
Note fu ” That this does not at all hinder the human foal of Ci) from having imelleRtual capa- 


ties and intellectual powers of one man are vaſtly ſuperior to another, as the foo} of Milte or Sir [acc 
antes to an lege; end opera wile me rn 
fonally united to the godhead, we have abundant reaſon to ſuppoſe his human facultics ſuperior 
choſe of any other creature. 
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complex intelligent agent or perſon: and thus Chrift may be called, as I remember 
one or more of thoſe learned writers have called him, the God-angel before he was 


complete God- man. . 
8. None of theſe corporeal appearances or habitations of God, neither the cloud, 
nor the fire, nor the bright light, are expreſsly and directly called God by the holy 


writers in a Categorical and expreſs manner. He is Emmanuel, or God with us: , 


He is Jehovah our righteouſneſs: He is God over all, bleſſed for ever: which fur- 
ther ſhews a more intimate union between the godhead and the man Jeſus, than there 
was between God and the cloud or fire, and it ſhews alſo that Chriſt is a complex 
perſon or God- man. 8 8 A* 

9. Obſerve alſo, that God did not always or conſtantly dwell in the fame corpo- 
real habitation, that is, cloud, or fire, but God conſtantly refided in this angel of 
the covanant, this angel of his preſence, who was his own Son: He kept the ſame 
intellectual habitation always, though he frequently changed his corporeal habitation, 
God who was always united to this unbodied human ſpirit or angel did alſo ſometimes 
aſſume a cloud, a fire, a buſh, or the figure of a man to appear in under the old 
teſtament, but it was only for a ſeaſon ; and theſe were only fo many different præ- 
ludiums to his future incarnation or dwelling in fleſh: So that the angel of God's 
preſence or human ſeul of Chriſt in his angelic ſtate, who was the conſtant ſhekinab 
or habitation of the godhead, was one with God, and might be much better called 
God than'the cloud or fire which were but occaſional habitations. 

10. When this glorious angel, the human ſpirit or ſoul of Chriſt, together with 
his divine inhabitant the indwelling godhead, deſcended from his angelic ſtate, and 
was made actual © partaker of fleſh and bloud, he was then made a little lower than 
the angels,” Heb. ii. 9. He took human fleſh into a conſtant partnerſhip of his 
perſon, and became a man. The Word, who was God, was made fleſh,” John i. 
I, 14, This never was ſaid, nor could it ever properly be ſaid concerning the cloud 
or the fire. When God was manifeſt in the fleſh, this fleſh was united into one 
perſon with the angel, and became the human or bodily fekinab, or conſtant habi- 
tation of God. © In him dwelt all the fulneſs of the godhead bodily,” Col. ii. Then 
Jeſus Chriſt, who was in all former ages the God-angel in a proper and complete 
tenſe,” became God-man. | 

Though'the.cloud or the fire could not properly be ealled God becauſe they were 
not thus united into one perſon with God, nor in the angel in whom God dwelt, 
yet the man Jeſus as united in a perſonal manner to the divine nature, might pro- 
perly be called the true God, It could not be faid concerning the cloud or fire, that 
they were aſſumed to be parts of the perſon of Chriſt, but it might be ſaid concern- 
ing this angel, that is, the ſoul of Chriſt, and concerning his body, they were = 
of his complex perſon : and thus Chriſt in his complex perſon hath the names of dei. 
ty and humanity given him, he that is of . the ſeed of David after the fleſh, is God 
over all, bleſſed for evermore. Amen.” Rom. ix. 3, 4, 5. © 

Objection II. Doth not the apoſtle to the Hebrews, chapter i. verſes 1, 2. ſuffi- 
ciently intimate, that this angel by whom God converſed with men was not his own 

Son Jeſus, when he ſays, © God who at ſundry: times and in- divers manners ſpake in 
time paſt unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by 
a Son? Does not this. imply that God did not ſpeak by his Son under the old 
teſtament ? 5 | 

Anſwer I. We may anſwer this difficulty thus: Though the angel who revealed 
| the will of God to the patriarchs and prophets was really Feſis Chriſt the San of * 

r 2 n ye 
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yet he then ſpake by a corporeal medium and organs, which he aſſumed for that oc- 
caſion to form a voice, which medium was not part of his perſon, or perſonally 
united to him; therefore the Son of God did not ſpeak immediately to men by 
himſelf, that is, by his own perſon, but ſpake by the prophets, and by corporeal 
ſhapes, &c. Let when he aſſumed fleſh and bloud actually into a perſonal union 
with himſelf, when he made this fleſh a part of his perſon, and became a complete 
man by a miraculous conception, then he was more completely the Son of God 
both in ſoul and body, and then as the Son of God he fooke immediately by him- 
ſelf, by his own complete perſon, that is, ſoul and body, to mankind; or God 
ſpake to mankind by the very perſon of his Son, which was never done in the ſame 
manner under the old teſtament. | 

Nor is this any ſtrange expoſition, for the ancient fathers are wont to ſpeak to the 
ſame purpoſe: Juſtin Martyr ſpeaks thus in his Apology, + The Word foretold 
things to come by the prophets heretofore, but when he was made like unto us, he 
taught us theſe things by himſelf.” So Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, ** The Lord was 
truly the inſtructor of the ancient people by Moſes, but he is the guide of his. new 
people by himſelf face to face.“ See biſhop Bul/'s defence of the nicene faith, ſection 
i, chapter. i. 6 

Au IT. But I give yet a further anſwer to this obſection in the following man- 
ner, viz. Though the angel by whom God ſpake to the prophets and to the pa- 
triarchs was really Jeſus Cbriſt or the Son of God, ye he did not appear at that time 
under his. filial character as God's own Son, but he appeared in his angelic character, 
or as a heavenly meſſenger, which was ſuited to the pre- exiſtent ſtate of the ſoul of 
Chriſt ; whereas under the new teſtament God ſpeaks to us by his Son Jeſus Chriſt 
under the ſpecial and known character of his own Son, as being now revealed ta 
have been the only begotten Son of God in his pre- exiſtent ſtate, Jobn i. 14, 18. and 
as having a more conſpicuous or ſenſible character of his divine ſonſhip added to him, 
by his being born of a virgin without an earthly father by the immediate influence 
of the Spirit of God, Luke i. 35. and was named the Son of God on this account 
and had alſo a further claim to this. honourable title Son of God, when he was 
raiſed from the dead, as St. Paul explains that expreſſion of the P/almiſt, ** Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” P/al. ii. 6. compared with As. xiil. 33. 
and is therefore called by the ſame apoſtle, the firſt-born from the dead,” Col i. 15. 
It is plain therefore, that though Chriſt was the Son of God in his pre-exiſtent ſtate, 
yet he appeared and acted rather under the character of an angel of old, and not 
under the character of a Son till the days of the goſpel. | 

It is the frequent cuſtom of ſcripture to ſpeak of things as they appear to men, 
and not always juſt as they are in themſelves, for this is moſt ſuited to the bulk of 
mankind, Therefore the ſcripture ſpeaks of the ſun's riſing and going down, and 
It's rejoicing to run a race, and of the heavens being fixed upon pillars, &c. which 
are all modes of expreſſion according to appearance, and not according to the reality 
of things. So when the angel, who is called God, wreſtled with Jacob, it is ſaid a 
man wreſtled with him, becauſe he appeared as a man, Gen. iii. 24. So three men 
came to Abraham, Gen. xvii. 2. , becauſe they appeared as men, though one of them 
afterward evidently was known to be God, and the other two were angels. And 
to Chriſt never appearing to the patriarchs and prophets, and inſtructing them un- 
der the character of the Son of God in the old teſtament; and being much unknown 
iv the world under that name, it was no wonder that the- apoſtle ſhould 0 
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God as beginning to ſpeak to us by his Son under the new teſtament“: This me. 
thod of ſolving the difficulty will have an happy influence alſo to remove the fol. 
lowing objection. 1 Mg 

Obſection III. Though this angel ſpake oftentimes in the name of God under 
the old teſtament, though he aſſumed the glorious titles of God, and ſpoke words 
which muſt properly belong to God, yet it does not follow, that this angel was the 
true God, or that there was any ſuch perſonal union between the divine. nature and 
this angel, becauſe there are other inſtances wherein the titles and names of God are 
affumed, and words proper to God are ſpoken, wherein it is very evident from ſcrip. 
ture that God was not the ſpeaker. Conſider what the ſcripture declares concerning 
the giving of the law at mount Sinai: It is expreſsly faid, Exod. xx. 1, 2. And 
God ſpake all theſe words, ſaying, I am the Lord thy God, &c.” Yet St. Stephey 
tells them, Alls vii. 53. © They received the law by the diſpoſition of angels.” And 
St. Paul, Gal. iii. 19. ſays, the law was ordained by angels in the hand of a me. 
diator."* And Heb. ii. 2, 3. it is expreſsly called, The word ſpoken by angels, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the word ſpoken by Chriſt. If the word ſpoken by angels 
was ſtedfaſt, and every tranſgreſſion and diſobedience recerved a juſt recompence 


of reward, how ſhall we eſcape if we neglect ſo great ſalvation, which firſt began 


to be ſpoken by the Lord?” Now if the words at the giving of the law were ſpoken 
either by the perſon of the Father, or by the perſon of the Son of God, then the 
apoſtle's argument is loſt, fince it is built upon this ſuppoſition, that the goſpel is 
publiſhed by a perſon ſuperior to him, or them who publiſhed the law. But the apo- 
ſtle's argument is certainly ſtrong, and thence it will follow, that the angel who 
ſpoke the law was neither God himſelf, nor Jeſus Chrift, and yet he aſſumes divine 
language, I am the Lord thy God, &c. | | 

Anſwer. It was not only the ſenſe of all the ancient writers, the moſt primitive 


fathers of the chriſtian church, but it is allowed by moſt of the arians themſelves 


who make this objection, that Chriſt himſelf was preſent at Sinai and was employed 
in giving the law, Pſal. lxviii. 17. The Lord is among them as in Sinai, even he 
who aſcended on high and led captivity captive,” Eph. iv. 8. Now the law may 
ſtill be ſaid to be given, declared or publiſhed by angels who attended by thouſands 
as mn Spirits on the Lord Chriſt, and yet the words might be ſpoken by 
Chriſt himſelf, the great God-man, or God-angel, or the angel in whom God 
dwelt, at the head of them ; for he appeared there, not as the Son of God, for he 
was then utterly unknown under that filial name or character, but he appeared in 


his angelic character as the great, the peculiar, the extraordinary angel or meſſenger 


of the covenant, the angel of God's preſence, the angel who fp to Moſes in 
mount Sinai, As vii. 38. and ſpake to the people alſo, as the angel in whom God 
dwelt, or, which 1 much the ſame, as the great God dwelling in the angel. 

Now in the new teſtament when this glorious perſon appeared amongſt men as the 
Son of God, when he was diſcovered to be ſo in his body by his extraordinary 
conception, Luke i. 35. when he was further made the Son of God by his being be- 
gotten from the dead, as St. Paul explains David, As xiii. 33. Col. i. 18. and de- 
clared . with power to be the Son of God by his reſurrection _ 


The arians themſelves in their ſcheme ſeem to be as much with this difficulty, how to ſu 
poſe that Chriſ as an angel gave the law, and yet that God fpake not by his 


Son : 
And ſome of them are forced to accept of this ſort of ſolution, See . Modeſt plea, part I. So that they 
have no reaſon to object it againſt us. 
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Nom. i. 4. when he was preached by the apoſtles as the only begotten Son of 

both in his incarnate and in his pre exiſtent ſtate, Jobn i. = 18. he ſuſtains hc? 
a ſuperior character to that of an angel, a ſervant, or mere meſſenger of God, even 
that of God's own Son: and if the word ſpoken by angels, or by Chrif himſelf in his 
angelic ſtate and character, attended by miniſtering angels, if this word be ſtedfaſt, 
and if all tranſgreſſions againſt it were ſeverely puniſhed, how ſhall we eſcape if we 
neglect ſo great a ſalvation which began to be ſpoken by the Lord? that is, by the 
ſame angel in his character of Lordſhip, fince he appeared to be God's own Son, and 
the heir and Lord of all, not as an angel or meſſenger, but as ſovereign Lord of his 
church. The very ſame perſon may have much greater authority and influence when 
he ſuſtains a new and ſuperior character. 

Perhaps you will ſay then, Why did not the apoſtle repreſent it thus? If Chrift 
was that angel, why does he ſo apparently diftinguiſh him from the angels who ſpake 
the law? I anſwer, Becauſe though the apoſtle might know he was the ſame perſon, 
yet the bulk of the people to whom he wrote might not know it, not under- 
tand theſe diſtinct characters of the ſame perſon, and it would take up too 
much time and pains to prove that notion to them in that place, nor would it 
anſwer any valuable purpoſe. at that time ſufficient for ſuch a digreſſion. 

That Chriſt himſelf was the ſpeaker of the law at mount Sinai may be further evin- 
ced out of Heb. xii. 25, 26. © See that ye refuſe not him that ſpeaketh, that is Chriſt; 
for if they. eſcaped not that refuſed him that ſpake on earth, that is Moſes, for he that 
deſpiſed Moſes's law died without mercy, much more ſhall not we eſcape if we turn 
away from him that ſpeaketh from heaven, that is, Chriſt; for it was he who came 
perſonally down from heaven, which Meſs did not, and it was he who after his death _ 
fpake by an audible voice to St. Paul from heaven, and by his ſpirit to all the apoſtles. 
Cbriſt therefore is he that ſpeaketh from heaven. | 

Now it follows, verſe 26. Whoſe voice then ſhook the earth,“ that is the voice 
of Chriſt, and not Moſes, which ſhook mount Sinai, which © quaked greatly when 
the Lord, or Jebovab, deſcended upon it in the fire,” Exod. xix. 18. And it is the 
fame perſon who in Haggai, ii. 6. hath now promiſed, as the apoſtle cites him, ſay- 
ing, (Vet once more I ſhake not the earth only, but alſo the heavens; and the 
prophets tell us, this is the Lord of hoſts. The perſon therefore who ſpake at mount 
Sinai, was both Chrift and the Lord of hoſts. ö 

Thus we ſee that the author of the epiſtle to the Hebretus is ſo far from denying 
that Chriſt ſpake heretofore in giving the law, that he declares, ** it was his voice 
that ſhook the earth at mount Sinai: and by this view of things it appears that we 
have no need to allow common angels to aſſume the name, title and words of the 
great God to themſelves. And thus the argument ſtands firm ſtill, whereby we prove 
that this angel of the covenant Chriſt Jeſus, is God himſelf, is intimately and per- 
lonally united to godhead, and is one with God, becauſe he aſſumes divine names and 
atles, and ſpeaks the words which can belong only to God. 1 


* A great and ingenious writer has very lately in his eſſuy on the variom diſpenſations of God,“ pages 
* aſſerted, that he who {; bes — means not Moſes, but Crit himſelf, in his pre- exiſtent 
ate under the character of an angel; and that he who now ſpeaks from heaven is the ſame perſon, even 
Cbrift under the ex1lted and ſuperior character of a Son; this is very a le to the ſentiments advanced un- 
der the anſwers to the ſecond and third objection; and perhaps may be the very truth. Nut ſtill it is Chi 
wio is that Fehovab who: ſpake. in fire, and ſhook the earth at mount Sinai, and who now ſpeaks from hea- 
ven. This that learned a maintains againſt Mr. Peirce with great evidence, pages 1 44. and a» 
Zink another conſiderable writer, pages = 55 
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God as beginning to ſpeak to us by his Son under the new teſtament ® : This me- 
thod of ſolving the difficulty will have an happy influence alſo to remove the fol. 
lowing ob;eQtion. | pat deat 
Objection III. Though this angel ſpake oftentimes in the name of God under 

the old teſtament, though he aſſumed the glorious titles of God, and ſpoke words 
which muſt properly belong to God, yet it does not follow, that this angel was the 
true God, or that there was any ſuch perſonal union between the divine. nature and 
this angel, becauſe there are other inſtances wherein the titles and names of God are 
afſumed, and words proper to God are ſpoken, wherein it is very evident from ſcrip- 
ture that God was not the ſpeaker. Conſider what the ſcripture declares concerning 
the giving of the law at mount Sinai: It is expreſsly ſaid, Exod. xx. 1, 2. * And 
God ſpake all theſe words, ſaying, I am the Lord thy God, &c.“ Yet St. Stephen 

tells them, As vii. 53. © They received the law by the diſpoſition of angels.” And 
St. Paul, Gal. iii. 19. ſays, „the law was ordained by angels in the hand of a me- 
diator.” And Heb. ii. 2, 3. it is expreſsly called, The word ſpoken by angels, 
and diſtinguiſhed from the word ſpoken by Chriſt. If the word ſpoken by angels 
was ſtedfaſt, and every tranſgreſſion and diſobedience received a juſt recompence 
of reward, how ſhall we eſcape if we neglect ſo great ſalvation, which firſt began 
to be ſpoken by the Lord?” Now if the words at the giving of the law were ſpoken 
either by the perſon of the Father, or by the perſon of the Son of God, then the 
apoſtle's argument is loſt, fince it is built upon this ſuppoſition, that the goſpel is 
publiſhed by a perſon ſuperior to him, or them who publiſhed the law. But the apo- 
ſtle's argument is certainly ſtrong, and thence it will follow, that the angel who 
ſpoke the law was neither God himſelf, nor Jeſus Chrift, and yet he aſſumes divine 
language, I am the Lord thy God, &c. | 

Anſwer. It was not only the ſenſe of all the ancient writers, the moſt primitive 
fathers of the chriſtian church, but it is allowed by moſt of the arians themſelves 
who make this objection, that Chriſt himſelf was preſent at Sinai and was employed 
in giving the law, P/al. Ixviii. 17. The Lord is among them as in Sinai, even he 
who aſcended on high and led captivity captive,” Eph. iv. 8. Now the law may 
ſtill be ſaid to be given, declared or publiſhed by angels who attended by thouſands 
as win Spirits on the Lord Chriſt, and yet the words . be ſpoken by 
Cbriſt himſelf, the great God- man, or God- angel, or the angel in whom God 
dwelt, at the head of them; for he appeared there, not as the Son of God, for he 
was then utterly unknown under that filial name or character, but he appeared in 
his angelic character as the great, the peculiar, the extraordinary angel or meſſenger 
of the covenant, the angel of God's preſence, the angel who fp to Moſes in 
mount Sinai, Adds vii. 38. and ſpake to the people alſo, as the angel in whom God 
dwelt, or, which is much the ſame, as the great God dwelling in the angel. 

| Now in the new teſtament when this glorious perſon appeared amongſt men as the 
Son of God, when he was diſcovered to be fo in his body by his extraordinary 
conception, Luke 1. 35. when he was further made the Son of God by his being be- 
gotten from the dead, as St. Paul explains David, Acts xiii, 33. Col. i. 18. and de- 
clared « with power to be the Son of God by his reſurrection * 


And ſome of them are ſo to accept of this of ſolution, See “ Modeſt plea, part I. So that they 
have no reaſon to object it againſt us. 
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Rom. i. 4. When he was by the apoſtles as the only begotten Son of 
both in his incarnate in his pre exiſtent ſtate, Jobn i. apy 18. he ſuſtains hg? 
a ſuperior character to that of an angel, a ſervant, or mere meſſenger of God, even 
that of God's own Son: and if the word ſpoken by angels, or by. Chrif himſelf in his 
ic ſtate and character, attended by miniſtering angels, if this word be ſtedfaſt, 
and if all tranſgrefſions againſt it were ſeverely puniſhed, how ſhall we eſcape if we 
neglect ſo great a ſalvation which began to be ſpoken by the Lord? that is, by the 
ſame angel in his character of Lordſhip, fince he appeared to be God's own Son, and 
the heir and Lord of all, not as an yy or meſſenger, but as ſovereign Lord of his 
church. The very ſame perſon may have much greater authority and influence when 
he ſuſtains a new and ſuperior character. | 

Perhaps you will ſay then, Why did not the apoſtle repreſeat it thus? If Chrif 
was that angel, why does he ſo apparently diftinguiſh him from the angels who ſpake 
the law 2 I anſwer, Becauſe though the apoſtle might know he was the ſame perſon, 
yet the bulk of the people to whom he wrote might not know it, nor under- 
ſtand theſe diſtio& characters of the ſame perſon, and it would take up too 
much time and pains to prove that notion to them in that place, nor would it 
anſwer any valuable purpoſe. at that time ſufficient for ſuch a digreſſion. 

That Chriſt himſelf was the ſpeaker of the law at mount Sinai may be further evin- 
ced out of Heb. xii. 25, 26. © See that ye refuſe not him that ſpeaketh, that is Chriſt ; 
for if they eſcaped not that refuſed him that fpake on earth, that is Moſes, for he that 
deſpiſed Moſes's law died without mercy, much more ſhall not we eſcape if we turn 
away from him that ſpeaketh from heaven, that is, Chriſt; for it was he who came 
perſonally down from heaven, which Moſes did not, and it was he who after his death 
fpake by an audible voice to St. Paul from heaven, and by his ſpirit to all the apoſtles. 
Chriſt therefore is he that ſpeaketh from heaven *. 

Now it follows, verſe 26. Whoſe voice then ſhook the earth,“ that is the voice 
of Chriſt, and not Moſes, which ſhook mount Sinai, which * gquaked greatly when 
the Lord, or Jebovab, deſcended upon it in the fire, Exod. xix. 18. And it is the 
ſame perſon who in Haggai, ii. 6. hath now promiſed, as the apoſtle cites him, ſay- 
ing, (Vet once more I ſhake not the earth only, but alſo. the heavens; ” and the 
prophets tell us, this is the Lord of hoſts. The perſon therefore who ſpake at mount 
Sinai, was both Chriſt and the Lord of hoſts. 

Thus we ſee that the author of the epiſtle to the Hebretus is fo far from denying 
that Chriſt ſpake heretofore in giving the law, that he declares, it was his voice 
that ſhook the earth at mount Sinai: and by this view of things it appears that we 
have no need to allow common angels to aſſume the name, title and words of the 
great God to themſelves. And thus the argument ſtands firm ſtill, whereby we prove 
that this angel of the covenant Chriſt Jeſus, is God himſelf, is intimately and per- 
ſonally united to godhead, and is one with God, becauſe he aſſumes divine names and 
atles, and ſpeaks the words which can belong only to God. 8 


1 and ingenious writer has very lately in his eſſuy on the various diſpenſations of God,“ 
„ that he who ſpoke on earth, means not Moſes, but Chrift himſelf, in his pre- exiſtent 
ate under the character of an angel; and that he who now ſpeaks from heaven is the ſame perſon, even 
riß under the exalted and ſuperior character of a Son; this is very a le to the ſentiments advanced un- 
der the anſwers to the ſecond and third objection; and perhaps may be the very truth. Nut till it is Ch 
who is that Febovab who { in fire, and ſhook the earth at mount Sinai, and who now f; from hea- 
ven. This that learned a maintains * — Mr. Peirce with great evidence, pages 1 44. and a» 
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gin another conſiderable writer, pages 155. 
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It might be added alſo; that it is expreſſed ſo often and ſo ſtrongly by the (acres 
hiſtorian, that God ſpake the words of the law, that the Mraclites heard God ſpeaking 
to them out of the fire, and that it was the voice of God, that out of heaven God 
made them to hear his voice; and that they might know. that Fehovab-he'is God in 
heaven above, Exod. xx, Deut. iv. 10, 12, 33 — 39. that all things concur to 
Na us that the angel who ſpake the words was alſo Jebovab, or the God df 
Jjrael. n 40.030 030k $2T £46 4:44, BY 
Objection IV. Is there any neceſſity that we rf e God himſelf to be thus 
perſonally united to this angel who appeared under the old teſtament? Is it not ſuf. 
cient to ſuppoſe that a glorious angel might come as a repreſentative and deputy of 
the great God? and being clothed with divine authority, and repreſenting the ſa- 
cred majeſty of God, might he not aſſume the incommunicable. names and titles and 
* of God, as being God's repreſentative or ambaſſador to the children of 
And this objection is yet inforced from this conſideration, that ſome perſons have 
pretended, that in the eaſtern parts ſuch as delivered meſſages from others, did 
uſe to ſpeak in the ſame manner as thoſe. very perſons would have done in whoſe 
name they came, for which ſome have cited one or two hiſtorical paſſages out of the 
bible. TEE 64-40-10 v3 SER es ts fue > 
- Anſwer, See this fort of objection very well anſwered by the ingenious Mr. Joln 
Hughes of Ware, in his remarks on doctor Bennet's dilcourſe on the trinity, page 47. 
And many other authors treating on this ſubject, have given ſome good ſolutions to 
this pretence. The ſubſtance of what I have to ſay at preſent is chiefly borrowed from 
others, and ſhall be diſpoled under the following heads, whereby I think this difficul- 
ty will be effectually removed. | Tit. SY | 
1. The inſtances which have been brought from the ſcripture hiſtory of meſſengers 
ſpeaking in the name of their principals, without any diſtinguiſhing preface, have been 
happily expounded in another manner by learned critics, ſo as to cut off all pretences 
of this kind and all foundation for this objection which would be too large to repeat at 
preſent. See Mr. Hughes's remarks. i: 0 
2, Suppoling that ſuch a conduct might be cuſtomary between man and man in 
common affairs of life, yet when was it known that the ambaſſador of an earthly mo- 
narch ever took ſo much upon him, or ſpoke in this language? What ambaſſador 
ever ſaid, I am the king of France or Spain, or I am the king of Egypt or of Babylon ? 
What ambaſſador did ever receive ſuch honours, as that his maſter could receive no 
higher if he were perſonally preſent ? What prince would ever endure any thing like 
this to be done by or to his repreſentative ? When Rabſhakebh was ſent with a threat- 
ening commiſſion from Sennacherib, he does not himſelf aſſume the words of his prince, 
Jai. xxxvi. 4, 12, 13. for Rabſpakeb ſaid, ** Thus ſaith the great king, the king 
of Aſfſyria, What confidence is this wherein thou truſteſt ? And again, Hear ye the 
words of the great king, the king of Afyria: And again, My maſter hath ſent me 
to ſpeak theſe words.” Thus neither in eaſtern nor weſtern nations do we find am- 
baſſadors uſe the ſtyle, and aſſume the name and honour of their princes to themſelves : 
and who can believe that the only ambaſſador that calls himſelf by his maſter's name, 
aſſumes his maſter's titles, and ſtyle to himſelf, and receives the homage that is due 
to him, ſnould be che ambaſſador of the great God the Creator and Lord of the world? 
But this leads me to the third conſideration. „ d 2; Aft 
3. If this were ever practiſed by the ambaſſadors of earthly princes, yet it would 
by no means follow, that a meſſenger from the great and eternal God, the ms of 
a Aven, 
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heaven, ſhould” perſonate this great God himſelf in delivering his errands, without 
any evident hints to diſtinguiſh the ambaſſador from God himſelf, There is an infi- 
nite diſtance between the great God and a mere creature, even the moſt excellent crea- 
ture, and that when it is employed as an ambaſſador for God. There is ſome pro- 
portion between the higheſt prince and the loweſt of mankind ; and therefore though 
one man may perſonate another, yet no creature can with ſafety to God's honour or 
to man's duty er the great God. There is a much greater danger in miſtaking 
a creature for God, and paying that worſhip to a creature which is appropriated to 
God, than there is in miſtaking the meaneſt man for the greateſt monarch : One 
would be a miſdemeanor between man and man, the other ſeems to be plain idolatry, 
and paying the peculiar honours of God to a creature. : 

And yet ſuch a miſtake ſeems to be unavoidable, if a creature might thus aſſume 
divine names and titles to himſelf; for it may readily be ſappoſed that God himſelf 
might alſo aſſume a viſible appearance like that of an angel, and by conſequence 
without an expreſs revelation, in ſuch a caſe, it would be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other, that is, to know which was God in the form of an angel, and which 
was the angel perſonating God. Now in this view of things, religious worſhip mult 
have been either neglected to the real deity, or elſe muſt have been paid to an angel: 
Therefore it ſeems no way likely that the great God who is all-wiſe and all-good, ſhould 
ſo little conſult his own honour or the happineſs and duty of mankind, as to indulge 
ſuch a miſtake, or to lay unavoidable foundations for it, and temptations to it. 

4. If it were poſſible in the nature of things that the great God ſhould depute a 
creature for his ambaſſador or repreſentative, and give him a commiſſion to aſſume 
divine titles, and to receive divine worſhip, yet God ſeems to have declared in his 
Word that he will not do it, for he hath declared himſelf to be a jealous God, jea- 
lous of his own name and honour, and to that degree, that he borrows one of his glo- 
rious titles from this his jealouſy, Exod. xxxiv. 14. Thou ſhalt worſhip no other 
God, for the Lord thy God whoſe name is JzaLovs, is a jealous God.” See Exod. 
xx. g. Deut. iv. 24. and v. 9. and vi. 15. And he is reſolved he will not give awa 
his name and glory, nor the glory of his name to any other being. Jai. xlii. 8. 
am Jehovah, that is my name, and my glory will I not give to another.” Mankind 
who are led by their ſenſes are ſo prone to idolatry, that they have been always very 
ready to take occaſion to idolize and worſhip any ſenſible appearances which have 
looked any thing like divine; and the great God our Creator knows our infirmity, 
and therefore he hath declared, that he would not give his name and glory to an- 
other, eſpecially not to any ſenſible appearance, left he ſhould give too ſtrong a 
temptation to men to practice idol-worſhip, and pay divine honours to a crea- 
ture, 

5. Mr. Hughes in his diſpute with doctor Bennet on this ſubject, page 53. declares 
that, „after all that flouriſh the doctor had made upon this notion of his, that divine 
angels were wont to perſonate the deity, he hath not in reality furniſhed out one ſingle 
proof thereof: his inftances among men being mere overſights, and his inſtances a- 
mong the angels are by himſelf declared to be meant only of Cbriſt, the angel of the 
covenant, the angel of God's preſence; he acknowledges it was Chriſt who per ſonated 
the divine majeſty at thoſe times, which we do not find, faith he, that any other an- 
vel ever did, though ſo many of them have been employed as the very or true God's 
ambaſſadors to men.“ N | 0 | 4 

6. The ancient jews would by no means allow of this notion of a mere angel's al- 
luming the names and titles of God. lt is plain by the opinion of Trhyphe, which 
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Juſtin Martyr relates, that the ancient ſuppoſed God himſelf to be preſent with 
this angel; for that they never dared — that a mere angel would call himſelf 
the God of Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, and would admit ſuch divine honours as . 
Jes and Abraham, and Jeſbua paid to him in the name of God. Such an opinion 
was too abſurd and horrid for them to entertain,” as biſhop Bull expreſſes it; and h- 
adds, * it is a fort of impiety to ĩmagine that angels would ever aſſume ſuch a digrity, 
or that God would communicate his ineommunicable name to them, or any authority 
for ſuch a repreſentation of himſelf, in which a mere creature aſſumed to himſelf al 
thoſe things which belonged to God.“ re : | 

The learned Camerp in his annotations on the bebrexvs, chapter ii. verſe 2. very well 
expreſſes it, Though lawyers may put on the perſons of their clients, yet it was ne. 
ver heard that an ambaſſador when he delivers tht commands of his prince, ever {poke 
otherwiſe than in the third perſon, My prince ſpeaks this. The prophets give us an 
Hluſtrious teſtimony of this matter, who continually introduce this ſolemn form, Thus 
ſaith the Lord. And in viſions angels profeſs themſelves to be ſent of God.“ 
Orotius himſelf confeſſes, that it was not a mere angel gave the law in Sinai, but 
an angel with whom the Logos or divine Word was preſent.” 

This objection has been indeed carried on further by a late ingenious writer, by 

way of ſimilitude. Suppoſe-we hear of king George's ſpeech to the parliament, we 
know that king Geerge doth not ſpeak it himſelf, but gives the ſpeech to my Lord 
Chancellor, and he reads it: Now if a man upon hearing my Lord Chancellor ſpeak 
thoſe words to the parltament, ſhould conclude that he is king George, he would ccr- 
tainly be miſtaken: ** And therefore though an angel who repreſents God aſſumes di- 
vine titles, we cannot infer that he is God. 
. Anſwer I. It is ſugiciently and publickly known that king George gives the ſpeech 
to my Lord Chancellor, and that king George himſelf alſo is preſent there, and viſi- 
ble on the throne: And on both theſe accounts there is no manner of danger of our 
miſtaking the one for the other. But if king George were inviſible, or did not appear, 
and my Lord Chancellor, arrayed in royal robes, aſſumed the title and uſed the very 
words of the king, without any preface or intimation that king George ſent him to 
ſpeak thus, how ſhould any ſtrangers know, unleſs they were told, that this was not 
the king himſelf ? And how could the people of Fae! know, that it was not God 
who ſpoke the words of the law to them, when the bright array, and the title 
of God are aſſumed, and the language is properly the language of God. 

But 1 add, ſecondly, | = | r | 
Anſwer II. If the Lord Chancellor not only ſpoke words belonging to the 
king without any ſuch preface, as, Thus faith the king: If he not only aſſum- 
ed the proper name —1 the titles of king George, the King himſelf being abſent 
or inviſible, but if the hiſtorians alſo declared that it was King George that ſpoke 
theſe words, if they called it the voice of king George, and if the tors called him 
king, addreſſed to him as king, and worſhipped him as ſuch, would there not be a- 
bundant ground for a moſt pernicious miſtake among all thoſe who in after- ages 
ſhould'read this hiſtory ? Now this is the preſent caſe, Jehovah or God himſelf is in- 
viſible, and was not ſeen by eyes of fleſh; and not only the angel who appeared in the 
old teſtament aſſumed the divine names and titles of Jehovah or God himſelf, with- 
out any diſtinguiſhing preface of, Thus ſaith the Lord, but the ſacred hiſtorian declares 
to us, it was God appeared, and it was God ſpake, it was the voice of God, even 
of Zehovab, the God of i{/rae] ; and the perſons alſo with whom he converſed, vz. 
Abraham, Moſes, and the children of Hrael, &c. called him God, and Lord, Frag 
' Worin! 
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worſhipped him as ſuch. Now let us put all theſe things together, and there ſeems 
to be an unavoidable occaſion given for a very dangerous miſtake to all the readers of 
this hiſtory, if God himſelf, even Jebovab, the God of Iſrael, did not appear; if the 
angel who appeared and ſpake was not ſo inhabited by God, ſo united to God and 
ſo intimately one with God, as to lay a foundation for all this repreſentation of 


thin | | 

All theſe conſiderations joined together in this view appear to me richly ſufficient 
to anſwer the preſent objection, and to preclude the notion of a common angel ſent in 
the name of and aſſuming the peculiar titles of godhead. Surely this angel or 
ſpirit was God himſelf, that is, was intimately and perſonally united to the God of 
[rael, and thereby became one complex perſon in two diſtinct natures, one common 

rinciple of intelligent action, and had a right to thoſe divine titles according to the 
— of language in all nations. | | 

Objection V. Though it ſhould be allowed that God was preſent with this angel, 
and reſided in him, and ſpake by him, yet is this ſufficient to make a perſonal union 
between God and the angel? or is it ground enough to ſay that God and the angel 
were one complex perſon ? | | 

Anſwer. The moſt common and moſt familiar idea that we have of a complex per- 
ſon is human nature or man, who is made up of a ſoul and body. Let us now conſi- 
der whether moſt of thoſe mutual relations or communications between foul and body 
which render man a complex perſon are not found in this glorious perſon compoſed of 
the great God and this angel. 

Has the body of a man a nearer relation to his ſoul than any other body in the 
world ? So had this angel a nearer relation to God than any other creature whatſoever. 
Is the ſoul ſaid to inhabit the body, or refide in it conſtantly during the whole term 
of life? So did God conſtantly reſide in this glorious angel. Does the ſoul influence 
the body to it's chief human actions? So did God influence this angel. Is the body 
the conſtant and immediate inſtrument of the ſoul, whereby it ſpeaks and acts and 
conveys it's mind to men? Such was this angel to the great God, who dwelt in him. 
Is the body obedient to the volitions of the indwelling ſoul ? Much more is this angel 
to the indwelling God. Is the ſoul immediately conſcious of many of the mations of 
the body? Much more is God immediately conſcious of every motion, action and 
occurrence that relates to this angel. Are the properties and actions of the body 
ſometimes attributed to the ſoul, and the properties and actions of the ſoul ſometimes 
to the body, in the common lan of men? So in the language of ſcrip- 
ture the names, titles and properties of the great God are attributed to this angel ; 
the appearances, ſpeeches, voice, words, motions and actions of this angel are attri- 
buted to God: And if man upon theſe accounts be called a complex perſon, made 
up of ſoul and body, for the ſame reaſon we may ſuppoſe that the great God and 
this angel of his preſence make up a complex perſon alſo ; and this is properly called 
a perſonal union. 2291 

Objection VI. If it was Chriſt himſelf who ſpoke to Moſes, Deut. xviii. 18. when 
«* the Lord ſaid, I will raiſe them up a prophet from among their brethren like un- 
to thee; If it was Chriſt himſelf ſaid in Exod. xxiti. 20. Behold, I ſend an angel 
before thee, beware of him, provoke him not, for my name is in him; “ If it was 
Chriſt who ſpake to the prophets, ©* Behold, faith the Lord, I will raife up to Devid 
a righteous branch,” Jer. xxiii. 5. And if Chriſt be this very prophet, this angel, 
this righteous branch, then it muſt: be interpreted that Chriſt fays, I will raife up 
myſelf a prophet, &c. I will ſend myſelf an angel before thee, and I will raiſe 
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up myſclf a righteous branch to David; which ſeem to be ſtrange ſort of in- 


terpretations. 


| Anſwer. If we conſider that throughout all the old teſtament our bleſſed Saviour is 
ſuppoſed to be a complex perſon, and if we conceive of him as the ſoul of Chriſt in 


it's angelic ſtate united to and inhabited by God himſelf, it is very eaſy to ſuppoſe 


this glorious perſon ſpeaking in the name of the indwelling godhead, which is his ſu- 
perior nature, and foretelling futurities concerning himſelf in his inferior nature, and 
declaring what he ſhould be in his inferior ceconomical characters. Or we may ſup- 
poſe the angel in whom godhead dwelt, ſpeaks in the name of God the Father, as 
the great fountain and author of all ; and yet this angel may foretel his own future 
appearances and tranſactions as an angel, as a prophet, as a branch of righteouſneſs, 
as the ſervant and meſſenger of God the Father, and the appointed Mediator between 
God and man. Here is no manner of darkneſs nor difficulty in theſe ideas, nor has 
this interpretation any thing ſtrange or harſh in it. Nie a 
Objection VII. If this angel who appeared and aſſumed divine names and titles, 
were ſo really and intimately united to the true God, as to become one complex per- 


fon, and all this were ſo plain and fo evident as you repreſent it to be, then the ſew- 


% church could not but have as clear a knowledge as we have of this doctrine, 
that the two perſons, viz. the Father and the Son, were. the one true God; 
and then the knowledge of this article is not the peculiar privilege of chril- 
tians. | 

Anſwer. I am perſuaded that ſome of the ancient jews and the patriarchs did believe 
that this was an angel in whom the great God or Jehovab reſided or inhabited in a pe- 
culiar manner; particularly when Jacob ſaid, J have ſeen God, when Moſes was 
afraid to look upon God, when Abraham ſpoke to him as to the great God; but there 
vere ſeveral things wherein their light was deficient and very imperfe& if compared 
with ours. | 4 EN oe 1 

1. The patriarchs might not know that this angel in whom God dwelt, and who 
was thus united to God, was Chriſt the Son of God, or the Meſſiah, the great 
K between God and men appointed for the reconciliation and ſalvation ot the 
world. | | 

2, They might not know whether this union between God and the angel was con- 
ſtant or only occaſional. Though they might ſuppoſe him to be an angel of ſuperior 
rank, by his being made ſuch a glorious medium of God's converſing and tranſacting 
with men at ſpecial ſeaſons, yet they might not know that he was aſſumed into ſo con- 
ſtant and everlaſting an union, and withal ſo very near and fo very intimate that this. 
complex perſon ſhould be called God over all bleſſed for evermore, and that there 
ſhould be a conſtant and mutual communication of properties between the one and 
the other in ſpeaking or writing of them. | | 

3. The jetos in the days of the prophets did not know half ſo many texts of the old 
teſtament io belong to Chriſt as the apoſlles have taught us. f 

4. I might add alle, that the jew writers in later ages by degrees came to obtain 


a confuſed notion of God's tranſacting his affairs with men, and manifeſting himſelf to 


them, by his Logos or Word, which ſometimes they interpreted as his own eſſential 
Wiſdom, or the idea, ſcheme, degree of all things that was in God; and ſometimes 
they made it to ſignify a very glorious angel, the firit-born of every creature, in whom 
God dwelt, and by whom he tranſacted his affairs with the children of men. And 
though they had not the ſame clear and diſtinct ideas of theſe matters as the new teſta- 


ment reveals to us concerning the union of God and man in one complex perſon, yet 
in 


e 
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in their . there appear many hints and intimations of this kind, as I have 
proved in a diſſertation on the Logos. 

And indeed I know not any thing beſides this ſuppoſition that can give ſo fair and 
reaſonable an account how it comes to paſs that both the gentiles and eros, in the firſt 
age of chriſtianity, did not raiſe perpetual objections againſt the doctrine of Chrift's 
deity, that is, his being ſometimes repreſented under the characters and names of the 
true God; and why they did not always quarrel. with the apoſtles for citing ſuch texts 
of ſcripture as plainly refer to the true and eſſential God in the old teſtament, and ap- 
ply them to Chriſt in the new teſtament ; as in Rom. x. Eph. iv. Heb. i. &c. But 
this ſuppoſirion gives a very fair ſolution of it, viz. that as God appeared and reſided 
in an angel heretofore, ſo Chriſt or the Meſſiah was underſtood to be a glorious perſop 
or ſpirit incarnate, who was eſpecially inhabited by God, or in whom godhead dwelt 
in a peculiar manner, and in and by whom God was to reveal himſelf to men in the 
latter times. 2 

As it was by degrees that the apoſtles preached up the peculiar preſence and union 
of God with the man Jeſus Cbriſ, and after ward came to call Chriſt God more freely, 
and applied divine characters and deſcriptions to him, cited out of the old teſta- 
ment; ſo it was by degrees that the jews and gentiles received the doctrine of a pe- 
culiar union of godhead to the man Jeſus, learned the idea of ſuch a complex perſon. 


as God with us, as God manifeſt in the fleſh, and that he who was of the ed of Da- 
vid after the fleſh was alſo God over all bleſſed for ever. | 


lt may not be improper in this place to repeat the paraphraſe of one of the targumiſts, viz. Jonathan 
Ben Uxxiel on Gen. iv. 1. where Eve ſaid, ** I have gotten a man from the Lord, VV. N N 
that is, a man the Lord: By which words our mother Ewe, in the opinion of many commentators, expreſ- 
ſed an apprehenſion that ſhe had brought forth him who was the Man- God, the promiſed ſeed, who ſhould 
break the ſepent's head. The. words of the targum are, And Adam knew his wife, and ſhe conceived 
and bore Cain, and ſaid, I have obtained a man the angel of the Lord.” See doctor Owen on the He- 
brews, Vol, I; page 89. So that it was ſuppoſed from the beginning of the world that the Meſfab was to. 
ly man and an angel, who might be called God or the Lord, becauſe of God's pecaliar indwelling in 
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To the FIRST DIS co us E. 


Some obſervations on the texts of the old teſtament applied i 
Chriſt. by. the chriftian fathers, and by the jews as well 
as by the ſacred Writers. | 35 


God, the Creator and Lord of all, the only true God, Je- 

| hovah, the God of Jrael, repreſented in the old teſtament 

as appearing to men in a viſible manner; or whereſoever they find him deſcribed as 
bringing ſalvation to the jews, but eſpecially to the gentiles, they ſeem to make no 
ſcruple to cite any of thoſe texts upon a proper occaſion; and apply them to our Lord 


Obſervation I. WG, o- the writers of the new teſtament find the almighty 


Jeſus Chriſt, Now it is worth our enquiry whether theſe citations will not prove Chrift 


to be God incarnate, to be this Jabovab, this God appearing amongſt men, and as the 
Saviour of mankind bringing the gentiles into his church. Let us take notice of a 
few inſtances. 

Pſalm Ixviii. 7, 8. God went forth before his people, and marched through the 
wilderneſs, dwelling in the pillar of cloud and fire; the earth ſhook, the heavens drop- 
ped at the preſence of God. Sinai itſelf was moved at the preſence of the God of , 
rael, when he came down upon mount Sinai in fire, verſes 16, 17. God hath de- 
fired to dwell in Zion, yea, the Lord, Febovab, will dwell in it for ever: The Lord is 
there even as in Sinai in the holy place, that is, in the viſible glory upon the mercy- 
ſeat, even as in fire upon mount Sinai, verſe 18. Thou haſt aſcended on high, thou 
haſt led captivity captive, and received gifts for men, yea, for the rebellious alſo, 
that is, probably for the heathen world, that the Lord God might dwell amongſt 
them.” This is plainly applied to Chriſt, Epbeſ. iv. When he aſcended on high, 
he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. Now he that aſcended, what 
is it but that he alſo deſcended firſt into the lower parts of the earth? which moſt 
evidently intends. our bleſſed Saviour. 

Pſalm xcvii. 1. The Lord, Jehovah, reigneth, let the earth rejoice, let the mul- 
titude of iſles be glad.” This evidently declares the Lord coming to bring ſalvation 
to the gentiles, and he is called, verſe g. the Lord of the whole earth; whereas, 
P/al. xcix. 1, 2. ** The Lord who is great in Zion, and who fits between the — 

ims, 
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anger. _ 
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bims,“ is conſidered as the God of the jews: then it is ſaid, **the Lord reigneth ; let 
the people or gentile nations tremble.” Well then, ſince the xcviith P/alm ſpeaks of 
Jelovab as bringing ſalvation to the gentiles, it follows, verſe 7. Confounded be 
they that ſerve graven images; worſhip him all ye gods.” The idolatry of the gentiles 
is now to be. aboliſhed, and even the angels of God as well as the princes of the earth, 
who are called gods, are required to worſhip him. This is directly applied to Chri/t, 
and n him, Heb. i. 6. Let all the angels of God worſhip him.“ Cbriſt 
is this Zebovab. | 1,381 | 
fal. cii. 153. The heathen ſhall fear the name of the Lord, and all the kings of 
the earth thy glory; and probably the recalling the jews follows, verſe 16. When 
the Lord-ſhall build up Zion, he will appear in his glory: The Lord ſhall declare his 
name in Zian, and his praiſe in Jeruſalem, when the people are gathered together, 
and the kingdom, that is, of the gentiles, to ſerve the Lord. Verſe 253. Of old 
thou haſt laid the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy 
hands; they ſhall periſh, but thou art the ſame, &c.*” This is expreſsly attributed 
to Chriſt, Heb. i. 10, 11. The apollle introduces it to prove his dignity above an- 
gels, and ſhews that he is the Jebovab, that God who created the heavens and the 
earth, &c. | 1 

Ia. vi. 1. I ſaw the Lord ſitting upon a throne high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the temple,” &c. Verſe 5. Mine eyes have ſeen the king, the Lord of hoſts, 
&c.” which is a narrative of ſome vilible appearance of God. And the holy evan- 
geliſt interprets it concerning our Saviour, John xii. 41. Theſe things ſaid 7atas, 
when he ſaw his glory and ſpake of him.” Here is the great God appearing in a vi- 
ſible manner, and Chriſt is that God or Lord of hoſts. | ä 
Lai. xv. 1, 2, &c. © The wilderneſs and the folitary place ſhall be glad, the 
deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe. The glory. of Lebanon ſhall be given to 
it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon ; that is, the gentiles ſhall have the glory of 
being a church of God, even as the land of 77a} had been : They ſhall ſee the 
glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our God. Your God will come with a re- 
compence, he will come and ſave you. Then the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf ſtiall be unſtopped, the lame man ſhall leap as an hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb ſhall. ſing; for in the wilderneſs ſhall waters break out, and 
ſtreams in the defart, &c.” Compare this with Jai. xxxii. 1, 2, 3. A king ſhall .. 
reign in righteouſneſs, a man ſhall be as an hiding-place from the wind and a covert 
from the tempeſt, and the eyes of them that fee ſhall not be dim, and the ears 
of them that hear ſhall hearken, &c.” The ſame things are here foretold concern- 
ing the appearance of God, and the —_—_— of a man, which plainly refer to the 
miracles which were wrought when Chrit appeared, who is God and man, or God 
dwelling in man, and it is applied to Chrif's appearance on earth by himſelf, 
Matth: xi. 4, f. where he ſends word to: Jobn, that theſe evidences attended him, 
which are the characters of the Meſiab, and which were foretold. Now there 
is no place in che old teſtament more plainly foretels them than the words I have 
cited. | "Gt 1 | 

Iſai. xl. 3. © Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make ſtraight in the deſart an high 
way for our God; the glory of the Lord ſhall be revealed, and all fleſh ſhall ſee it to- 
gether,” Here the glory of God is foretald to become viſible, and that all fleſh ſhall 
lee his glory. This lis plainly applied to Chr, where Fobn the baptiſt is ſaid to 
* prepare the way for .the Lord, Matth.4ii. 3. Mark i. 3. Luke i. 16, 17. 3 


— 
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for the Lord, Jebavab, *. all ;fleſh might ſee him, that is, jews and gentiles who 
include all nations, .®. TY 4g n; bit deln: 1 
I might proceed to the gth, 1oth and 11th verſes. Say to the cites of Judab, 
Behold your God: Behold, the Lord God will come and his reward is with him, 
and his work before him; he ſhall feed his flock like a ſhepherd: ** Which words 
ſeem to refer to Chriſ who is Immanuel, God with us, whom the cities of Judah did 
"behold, even God manifeſt in the fleſh, and becoming viſible, who aſſumes the cha- 
rater of a ſhepherd, John x. and of whom it is ſaid, © Behold, he comes, and his 
reward is with him,” Rev. xxii. 12. and who in the next verſe calls himſelf the al- 
pha and omega, &c, | ob ics ie urs NA 67 
Tſai. xlv. 21, 22, &c. “ There is no God elſe beſides me, a juſt God and a Saviour: 
Look unto me and be ye ſaved all the ends of the earth, for I am God and there is 
none elſe.” Here God is evidently repreſented as a Saviour of the gentiles: Un. 
to me ſhall every knee bow, and every tongue ſhall-ſwear : ' Surely, ſhall one ſay, in 
the Lord have I righteouſneſs and ſtrength, in the Lord ſhall all the feed of Mael be 
juſtified and ſhall glory.“ Now, that this belongs to Chriſt eminently appears, 1. be- 
cauſe this prophecy of Chriſt as Jebovab our righteouſneſs, is repeated twice by the 
prophet Jeremiah, chapter xxiii. 6. and xxxiii. 16. And the doctrine of Chrift as our 
righteouſneſs is frequently taught us in the new teſtament, particularly 1 Cor. i. zo, 
31. Chriſt is made unto us righteouſneſs; and, 2. it may be remarked that the 
ſame inference is made, viz. that according as it is written, he that glorieth let him 
glory in the Lord; and, 3. this ſame prophecy of the exaltation of Chriſt that eve- 
Ty knee ſhould bow to him, is expreſsly explained, Rom. xiv. 9, 10, 11. and Phi- 
Tip ii. 9. and is applied to Chrift in both places. bn * 8 | 
If it ſhould be objected here, that Chriſt is repreſented in both thoſe epiſtles as ex- 
alted to this honour by the Father, upon the account of his ſufferings, and there- 
fore it cannot belong to godhead, whoſe honour is originally and eternally due to the 
very nature of God.: It is granted that the human nature is thus exalted by the Fa- 
ther, as a reward of his death, in Phil. ii. and in Rom. xiv. it is alſo granted, that 
« Chriſt died, and roſe and revived, that he might be Lord of the dead and the liv- 
ing.” But ſince the ſame words are uſed in both places, and this prophecy of [/aiab 
is expreſsly cited, Rom. xiv. 11. and applied to Cbriſt, it may primarily ſignify the 
eternal glory of the godhead, as united to the man Feſus, or God manifeſt in the fleſh; 
and in a ſecondary Sie, it may imply all the ſhare. of theſe honours that the human 


nature of Chrift which ſuffered and died, is capable of receiving, by it's perſonal union 


with the divine, which honour can belong to no other creature, becauſe no other 
being is thus united to God, or one with God. | ; 2 
Foel ii. 28, 32. © I will pour out my Spirit upon all fleſh, &c. and whoſoever 
ſhall call upon the name of the Lord, Jehovah, ſhall be delivered; for in mount Zi- 
on and in Feruſalem ſhall be deliverance, and in the remnant whom the Lord ſhall 
call; which probably means the gentile church. Now this text is expreſsly inter- 
preted concerning Chriſt, Rom. x. 12, 13. There is no difference between the gew 
and the greek; for the ſame Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon him; for 
whoſoever ſhall call upon the name of the Lord ſhall be ſaved,” that is, upon the 
name of Chriſt; for this is the very ſcope of the place, and this the next verſe proves: 
How ſhall they call on him in whom they have not believed? And how ſhall they 
believe on him whom they have not heard? And how:ſhall they hear without a 
preacher? “ All which plainly refers to our hleſſed Saviouu. 
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Obſervation II. The primitive fathers of the chriſtian church, even the earlieſt 
writers, ſuch as Juſtin Martyr, Irenæus, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. copy after the 
ſacred writers of the new teſtament; and whereſoever they find the great God, 
the creator of all, Jebovab, the Lord God of Jrael, repreſented, as becoming a Sa- 
viour to men, and eſpecially where he is deſcribed as becoming viſible, either in the 
ancient np e or under the new teſtament, or in the day of judgment, they 
make no ſcruple at all to apply theſe texts to our Lord Jeſus Chrift. Inſtances of 
this kind are very numerous in the writings even of the three firſt centuries. Juſtin 
Martyr affords us ſeveral citations to this purpoſe ; and while I have been reading 
him as well as Ireneus, I have wondered how it could be denied, that either of them 
profeſſed Chriſt to be true God. Juſtin interprets the following ſcriptures with refe- 
rence to Cbriſt. F416 EF) | 
Gen. xviil. t. And the Lord appeared to Abraham in the plains. of Mamre.” 
Gen. xix. 27. And Abrabam ſtood before the Lord.” Gen. xxviii. 13. And be- 
hold the Lord ſtood above it, and ſaid, I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, 
and the God of Jaac. Gen. xxxi. 13. I am the God of Bethel, where thou a- 
nointedſt the pillar.” Exod. iii. 4, 8. God called to him out of the midſt of the 
buſh, — he ſaid, I am the God of Abrabam, the God of Jaac, and the God of Jacob.“ 
Exad. vi. 30. I appeared unto Abrabam, unto 1ſaac, and unto Jacob, by the name of 
Gop ALMIGHTY, but by my name I EHOVARH was I not known to them.” 
P/al. xxiv. 8, 10. ** The Lord ſtrong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle: The 
Lord of hoſts, he is the king of glory.” In this Pſalm God is deſcribed as reſiding 
in the ark, and aſcending to Zion, to dwell there in a viſible manner in the bright 
cloud. The ſame may be faid concerning P/al. xlvii. g. God is gone up with a 
ſhout, the Lord with the ſound of a trumpet.” All are interpreted concerning 
Chriſt by Juſtin Martyr. . ine Adi 
Ireneus explains many of the ſame texts in the ſame manner, and ſeveral others, 
Viz. Gen. iii. 9. The Lord came to Adam in the evening and called him, and ſaid, 
Where art thou? Becauſe in the latter days this very ſame Word of God comes to 
call man.” Pſal. I. 1. The mighty God, even the Lord hath ſpoken,” whom 
Irenæus calls, the God of gods. What God is this? Even he of whom he ſaid, God 
ſhall come viſibly, even our God, and will not be ſilent. This is the Son.” P/al. 
Ixxvi, 1. In Judah God is known, and his name is great in 1/ael.” Ta. lxv. 1. 
] was made manifeſt to them that aſked not after me,” that is, to the gentiles. Ja. 
xxxv. 4. Behold, your God will come with vengeance, even God with a recom- 
pence, he will come and ſave you.“ All theſe places Irenæus applies to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and a great many others may be found in ſeveral of the primitive fathers, ſome of 
which are cited by the learned doctor Materland in his firſt defence of the queries con- 
cerning the divinity of Chriſt, query ii. page 28, &c. and in Mr. Alexander's eſſay 
on Jrenæus, chapter vi. b 8 
Ob jection I. One pretence of the arians againſt theſe writers belief of the divinity 
of Cbriſt, as expreſſed in theſe texts, is, that they ſuppoſe Chrift in theſe pla- 
ces is introduced only in the perſon of the Father, and as his meſſenger and de- 
puty. ud ans 67 1508 3 73 030-27 i 5 | | | 
Anſwer, This pretence doctor Vaterland has ſufficiently obviated in the following 
pages, 33—— 46. wherein he ſhews by ſome expreſs citations that the fathers ſpake 
of Chriſt in his own perſon, though in fame places he may be delcribed as the Fa- 
ther's meſſenger, and as coming in his nade . | 
„ 1 Objection 
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Objection II. It may be objedied further, that however this may be the moſt plain 
and moſt obvious meaning of the primitive fathers in ſome 2 of their writings, 
viz. That —— the Logos is Jabovah or the true God, the God of Jfrael, yet in 
other places 19 5 deſcribe the Logos as a derived being, and as having ma. 
ny characters of inferiority, both as to his original, his exiftence, and his actions; 
and therefore when thoſe divine titles are afcribed to Chrif, they muſt be interpreted 
into ſome inferior or diminutive ſeaſe, that they be reconciled to the inferior 
characters given to that Logos, and ſo may be attributed to an inferior being. 

Anſwer I. Some great divines have attempted to reconcile theſe inferior character; 
of the Logos to true and eternal godhead, by ſuppoſing that both a real derivation 
and ſome natural as well as oeconomical inferiority may be allowed to belong to the 
Logos, even in his divine nature. But this I leave to thoſe who can defend the doc- 
trine of a derived God. | | | 
- Anſwer II. Theſe inferior characters of the Logos may — 4 to the human ſoul 
of Chriſt, ſuppoſing it to be the firſt of all creatures, and from it's earlieſt exiſtence to 
be intimately united to eternal godhead: And thus the ſupreme and divine character 
may belong to this complex perſon Jeſas Chriſt, who is both God and a creature; 
though I cannot ſay many of the fathers did profeſs this notion. | 

Anſwer III. Whether the different expreſſions of the fathers in different parts of 
their writings can be reconciled or no, yet this is plain, that in ſome places they do 
in the moſt evident and obvious manner interpret and aſcribe the ſupreme ſcriptural 
titles of Fehovah, Lord of hoſts, the God of Jrael, &c. to the Logos, or to the Son 
of God; and this is all that I inſiſt upon here. 

Obſervation III. The ancient jews in their interpretations of ſcripture practiſed the 
Jame thing as the apoſtles and the chriſtian fathers ; and where God is repreſented in 
a viſible manner converſing with men, or coming to ſave them, they make no man- 
ner of ſcruple to aſcribe theſe expreſſions of ſcripture to the Word of God, the Mem- 
ra or Logos, and ſometimes to the Mgiah. This may be ſeen abundantly in ſeveral 
parts of doctor Allix's judgment of the jewiſb church againſt the unitarians, chapters 
Xili, xiv, xv, XVili, Xix, xxvi. And in doctor Oten's exercitations on the epiſtle to 
the bebrews, numbers ix, x, Xi. - 

Now amongſt the ancient jews the Memra or Logos, that is, the Word of God, 
often ſignifies God himſelf, or ſomething in and of God, ſome divine principle be- 
longing to the eſſence of God, whereby he tranſacts his affairs with creatures; and it 
alſo ſignifies ſometimes in their writings a very glorious archangel, or a ſpirit ſuperior 
to all angels, in whom God put his name, and in whom the true God refided in a 
peculiar manner, as in his houſe or his habitation, which they called the ſbetinah. 
This I have ſhewn at large in my diſſertation concerning the Logos; and I have 
there made it appear how both thoſe ideas may be united in one Mygfiah. See 

e 553—594 - 4426 
18. * however that matter ſtands, yet thus much is evident, that thoſe ſcriptures 
where God is repreſented in a viſible manner, or where he is repreſented eminently as 
a Saviour, or bringing ſalvation to his people both jews and gentiles, have been in- 
terpreted concerning Chriſt or the Word by the ancient jewiſb _— apoſtles, 
and by the primitive chriſtian writers; whence I think we may infer theſe three 
— l. That Fefus Cbriſt in the ſenſe of all theſe writers has true and eternal godhead be- 
longing to him, as part of his complex perſon z for the ancient jews and the _— 
: ; THTLANS, 
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chriſtians, and eſpecially the ſacred writers, had ſuch an awful ſenſe of the tranſcen- 
dent excellency of the 2 God, and of his jealouſy for his own name and honour, 
that they would not dare to attribute his moſt ſublime titles, characters and glo- 
ries to a mere creature, or to any thing which had not true godhead. 
2. That the godhead of Chrift is the very ſame with the godhead of the Father; 
and that his divine nature is the ſame infinite and eternal being, the ſame Jebovab or 
God of {/rael to whom all the higheſt titles in the old teſtament are aſcribed, as Chriſt 
himſelf fays, Jobn x. I and my Father are one.” The Father and Son are not two 
infinite ſpirits, or two gods, but one and the ſame God. W 

3. That the denying of theſe glorious and ſublime titles of Jebovab, the Lord 
God, the God of Jrael, &c. to belong to Cbriſt, or the interpreting of them into 
ſuch a diminiſhed and inferior ſenſe as may belong to a mere inferior ſpirit, a contin- 
nt or created being, without any ſuch perſonal union to godhead, ſeems to run con · 
trary to the moſt plain and obvious ſenſe and meaning both of the ſacred writers, of 
the ancient jews, and the primitive chriſtians, 
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glories of our religion. It was ſo without controverſy amongſt the primitive 
chriſtians, as St. Paul acquaints young Timothy the evangeliſt, 1 Tim. ii. 


(3 OD united to man, and dwelling in a human body, is one of the myſterious 


16. © Great is the myſtery of godlineſs, God manifeſt in the fleſh.” The union of 
the divine and human natures in the compleat perſon of Chriſt the Mediator, is one of 


thoſe ſublime wonders which could never have been found out by the reaſon of man, 
and which were revealed ſlowly to the church in ſucceſſive ages. There were types 
and emblems and glimpſes of it in ancient days; but the fuller diſcovery of this myſ- 
tery is reſerved to adorn the new teſtament, In theſe latter days we have a moſt evi- 
dent and certain revelation made to us, that Chriſt Jeſus the Mediator, who was 
oy of the ſeed of David according to the fleſh, is God over all, bleſſed for ever.” 

m. ix. 5. * Is 

Yet the glories that ſpring from this ſacred union are too bright to be all unveiled 
before us in the preſent ſtate of infirmity. They are too vaſt and extenſive to be re- 
ceived by the narrowneſs of our apprehenſions, while our ſouls are confined in fleſh 
and bloud. The rays of godhead once broke through the human nature of Chriſt on 


the mount of transfiguration, but the diſciples were not able to bear them. l is by 
| | egrecs 
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degrees we muſt gain acquaintance with this divine perſon; and as his divinity is all 
light and e ſo his human nature, which is a creature, has doubtleſs in itſelf 
many — iar excellencies and prerogatives, that it might be fit to be ſo nearly allied 
to godhead with decency and honour. And doubtleſs alſo it has acquired moſt aſto- 
niſhing advancement both in power, capacity and glory by this ſacred and admirable 
alliance, as well as by it's preſent exaltation in heaven. 

The moſt neceſſary and important doctrines of the goſpel concerning the perſon of 
Chriſt are plainly written in the Word of God, that the weakeſt chriſtians may read 
and learn them, and be ſaved. Theſe have been known and acknowledged by all true 
chriſtians in all ages of the church. But there are others alſo of ſome importance, 
which are contained in ſcripture, and yet may not have been univerſally received 
among chriſtians. Some of theſe perhaps have not been obſerved in our reading the 
bible hitherto, becauſe our education has given us no hint of them ; theſe may become 
the ſubjects of our delightful ſearch and profitable enquiry, when we meet with the 
firſt notices of them in the world. It is our duty to © grow in grace, and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” 2 Peter iii. 18. and to ſeek what further acquaint- 
ance with him we may gain by an honeſt and impartial ſearch into the Word of God. 
This wilt carry ſeveral advantages with it, viz. 

1. This will be for the exaltation of Chrift himſelf; for we ſhall pay him more juſt 
| honour in every reſpect, when we know more of him, and are better acquainted with 
the various excellencies of his ſacred perſon. | 

2. This will tend to the illuſtration of the goſpel, and the confirmation of our 
faith; for the whole ſcheme of chriſtianity, and particularly all that doctrine that re- 
lates to the perſon of Chri/t, is ſo harmoniouſly connected, that when we gain further 
light into any one part of it, it ſheds ſome degrees of divine brightneſs over all the 
reſt. 1 | 
3- This will better furniſh us with anſwers to the adverſaries of our religion; for 
the more we know, the better we can defend our knowledge, ſupport our profeſſion, 
and vindicate the name and honour of our bleſſed Saviour. 

4. This will render the Word of God itſelf more glorious, both in our own eſteem, 
and in the eyes of the world, when we ſee the darker and more perplexed paſſages of it 
unfolded, when we find a way to ſolve thoſe difficulties which have often puzzled us 
and our forefathers, and when we remove thoſe incumbrances which have given our 
adverſaries a handle to aſſault our faith, and to depreciate the Word of God as a vo- 
lume of obſcure and inconſiſtent things. 

Our Lord. Jeſus Chriſt conſidered in his compleat perſon, has the divine nature 
joined to the human; this has been proved with abundant evidence in ancient and 
modern writings. Now as the divine nature is all over glorious, ſo there are ſome 
glories which are peculiar and proper to his human nature; ſome of theſe are native 
honours and excellencies that belong to the human ſoul and body of Chriſt, and there 
are other ſurprizing powers and dignities which are derived to the man Jeſus, partly 
by his exaltation to the throne in heaven, and partly by virtue of his union with the 
godhead, as was hinted before. 

In many inſtances it muſt be confeſſed, it is difficult, o_ impoſſible, for us to 
ſay exactly how far the human nature is the immediate ſubject of ſome ſublime ho- 
nours and actions, and how far they muſt be aſcrived to the indweiling deity z to find 
the preciſe limits of the agencies or honours of the two natures in Chri/t in every reſ- 
pect, is a myſtery too deep for our preſent penetration. Yet ſince the ſcripture has 

| abundantly 
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abundantly manifeſted the exaltation of the man Jeſus to the right-hand of God, to en- 
oy unconceiveable degrees of power, authority and ſplendor, it is proper for us to 
do ſo much honour to the man whom God the Father delights to honour, as to 
read and underſtand as far as we can the peculiar glories of his ſpecial advance. 
ment. | | | 

It has been a common practice with us, becauſe we know that Feſus Chriſt is true 
God, and that his human nature is united to the divine, therefore whenſoever we 
read any glorious and ſublime attributions to our bleſſed redeemer in ſcripture, we 
content ourſelves immediately to refer them all to his divine nature, as being all-ſufi. 
cient to them; not conſidering that we may perhaps by this means ſwallow up 
and bury ſome of the moſt illuſtrious excellencies and honours of the man Chriſt Je. 
ſas, nor ſuffer his human nature to receive that due ſhare of glory and dignity to which 
the Father has advanced it. We are ſometimes afraid to exalt the man whom the Fa- 
ther has exalted, left we ſhould be thought to derogate from his godhead. We are 
afraid to read the human name of Jeſus in fame ſcriptures which highly exalt the Son 
of God, left we ſhould be thought to weaken the force of any of thoſe texts which are 
uſually amaſſed together to prove the deity of Chriſt, or left we ſhould withhold any 


of them from this ſervice. 


I grant that the ſacred doctrine of the divinity united to the human nature in Ci 


ought to be ſupported by all juſt expoſitions of ſcripture. It is an article that we can- 
_ part with out of our religion, without fhaking the foundation. But Feſus Chriſt, 
our Lord and our God, never requires us to ſtrain one line of his word, or turm it 
aſide from the natural ſenſe, in order to ſupport his deity. There are many 

both of the old and new teſtament that declare and confirm this great article; and 
many of thoſe ſcriptures alſo wherein the human nature of Chriſt is jointly honoured, 
do yet carry in them a plain proof of the united godhead. But ſince there are ſome 
feriptures which in their moſt natural and obvious ſenſe ſpeak chiefly of the honours of 
his godhead, and others chiefly deſcribe the exaltation of his humanity, let us do ſo 
much juſtice to our bleſſed Saviour as to read the diſtinct honours of both his natures 
in thoſe very places of ſcripture where he has written them, that ſo we may pay him 
| the full glory due to his facred and ary” ene ſon as God-man. 

Nor can it any way leſſen the glor of our bleſſed Mediator, nor derogate from the 
honour of. his divine nature, to' what capacious powers and ſublime dignities are 
derived to the man Jeſus either by his preſent exalted or by the influence of that 
godhead which has aſſumed him into ſo near an union, ſince we ſtill ſecure to the 
bleſſed godhead all it's own. eminence and infinite ſuperiority to the man. 


CPP II. 


Scriptural pros of the exaltation of the human nature of Chriſt, and the eu- 
tenſive capacities and powers. of his ſoul in bis glorified flate.. 


IHA the great and bleſſed God cendeſcended to aſſume any human foul and 
body into a perſonal union with himſelf, was a matter of free and ſovereign fa- 

your ; and that he ſhould chuſe this one human ſpirit, and this body which was born 
of the virgin Mary, to be the ſubjects of this privilege, was the e of the ſame 
goodneſs and the fame ſovereignty ; God . 
| ve 
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] have exalted one choſen out of the people,” P/al. lxxxix. 19. It is a favour at firſt 


altogether unmerited, and which the man Jeſus could not claim. © It pleaſed the 
Father that in him all the fulneſs of the godhead ſhould dwell bodily,” Col. i. 19. 
and ii. 9. It was a matter of divine good pleaſure that God ſhould dwell in that 
de ſpirit, and be manifeſt in that particular fleſh and bloud which was born at 
Betble a 

Thence it will follow, that the influences and privileges derived from this union 
are limited by the will and pleaſure of God; and the honours and powers which ac- 


crue to the human nature on this account are ſuſpended or beſtowed, increaſed 
and diminiſhed, according to the wiſe counſels determinations of the divine 
will. 
It ſeems to be one of the ſacred laws of this ineffable union, that the man Feſus 
ſhould have ideas and influences, knowledge and power, communicated to him by 
the indwelling godhead, in ſuch meaſures and at ſuch ſucceſſive ſeaſons as he ſtood in 
need of them, for his ſeveral offices and operations in the divine oeconomy. The 
human ſoul of Chriſt cannot receive and retain all poſſible ideas conſtantly and ſimul · 
taneouſly : This would be to ſuppoſe the man really endowed with the properties of 
godhead. But as faſt as the indwelling godhead ſees it proper to furniſh him with 
new and larger ideas and powers, ſo faſt is he made ca of receiving and exerting 
them, both in his itate of humiliation and exaltation. oe 
This will appear if we conſider that Chriſt was God-man in the days of his humilia- 
tion: He was Emmanuel or God with us: Math. i. 23. He was God manifeſt in 
the fleſh: 1 Tim. iii. 16, He was that Word who was God, made fleſh: Jobn i. 
1, 14. And our divines very juſtly affirm, it was the ſame godhead which is in the 
Father that dwelt ia Chrift: I am in the Father, ſays our Lord, and the Father in 
me,” Jobn xiv. 10. I and the Father are one, Jabs x. 30. Yet while he lived 
upon earth, this divine union did not exert it's influences to the utmoſt, neither as to 
knowledge or power ar authority; for the child Jeſus grew in wiſdom as well as ſtature, 
Luke ii. 52. and the day of judgment which was known to the Father was unknown 
to the Son at that time, Mark xiii. 32. Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” His knowledge was imperfect; and his authority 
on earth, before his death, appeared rather the authority of a prophet than a king : 

In his younger years he was ſubje& to the commands of his parents, Lute ii. 51, 
And when he e in the world, it was as a man, ſent from God, to reveal his will 
and to obey or fulfil it. He declared he was no king on earth, that is, a temporal 
king, for his kingdom was not of this world,“ Jobn xviii. 36. He paid tribute 
to Cæſar; he would not be the © divider of an inheritance among contending bre 
thren;“ Luke xii. 13, 14. He had not where to lay his head,” ix. 58. The man 
Jeſus here on earth lived among men, and had not complete knowledge, nor could he 
have complete power. 

It the Father, and it was agreed in the covenant of redemption, that the 
man 25 ſhould arrive at his exaltation by degrees: It was agreed that he ſhould 
practice the moſt profound inſtances of humility and ſubmiſſion to God, as well as 
the moſt aſtoniſhing act of pity and charity toward men, in becoming a ſacrifice for 

their ſins and dying upon the croſs, before he was to receive his promiſed honours. 

The Father Sought it proper to beſtow the moſt ſublime advancement upon him as a 
reward of his ſufferings; and to ſuſpend his rich reward till his work was done, that 

he might at once diſplay his own grace, his equity and his truth in the * 
0 
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of the human nature of his Son Jeſus, and that he might be a more pro 

for all his followers. This doctrine runs through many pages in the old. 
and in the new. | 15 TY 

But when Chriſt had finiſhed his work, he then prayed for the promiſed glory, 
Jobn xvii. 1—5. Father, glorify thy Son; — I have finiſhed the work which thou 
gaveſt me to do.” And when he aſcended to heaven, and was ſeated at the right 
hand of God, then he that was of the ſeed of David more eminently appeared to be 
God over all, bleſſed for ever, as Rom. ix. 4, 5. Then the influences of this ſacred 
union were exerted in an high degree, and honours and dignities were conferred up- 
on him in abundance, with intellectual and operative powers ſuited to this advance- 
ment. God manifeſt in the fleſn was received up to heaven in glory,” 1 Tim. iii. 
16. And there the human nature lives and acts, ihines, and reigns, in a manner 
becoming it's high privilege of union to godhead. | | 

In order to purſue my preſent deſign I ſhall do theſe two things; 

Firſt, I ſhall endeavour to prove from ſcripture that it is the human nature of Crit 
that was peculiarly exalted after his ſufferings; and then 

Secondly, Set before you a more particular detail of the inſtances wherein this exal- 
tation conliſts. "© +799 | 

Firſt, The reaſons to prove that it is the man Chr; who is exalted by God the Fa- 

ther, are ſuch as theſe. 
1. St. Peter gives us an account in his firſt ſermon, Ads ii. 33. of Chriſt exalted by 
the right-hand of God. If we inquire more particularly of the perſon who is thus exalt- 
ed, the context aſſures us, it is Feſus of Nazareth, a man approved of God, verſe 
22. It is that very man of the ſeed of David, according to the fleſh, who was appoint- 
ed to ſit on his throne, verſe 30. It was the man that was taken and crucified and 
ſlain, verſe 23. The man whom God raiſed from the dead, verſe 32. who was thus 
exalted by the right hand of God,” verſe 33. Al ee 

2. It is a real exaltation of Chriſt by the will or good pleaſure of God, which is ex 
preſſed in many ſcriptures, and not merely a manifeſtative exaltation. It is an advance- 
ment to new degrees of knowledge, to a real increaſe of capacity, to new powers 
and advantages, which he had not on earth, as well as to new dignities. But the di- 
vine nature is eternal and ſelf-ſufficient, full in itſelf of all real and poſſible powers and 
dignities, nor can it receive any new powers, nor can it have any real advancement. 
Godhead cannot be any otherwiſe exalted, than by having it's own original and eter- 
nal powers or the exerciſe of them manifeſted or diſcovered to his creatures; it 
muſt be therefore a creature, even the man Jeſus, who receives this real advance- 
ment, . | art. 

3. It is the human nature of Chrift which is properly exalted, becauſe it is the man 
who is expreſsly called the Mediator in ſcripture, whereas he is never expreſsly called 
Mediator as God. 1 Tim. ii. 3. There is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Chriſt Fe/us.” Now it was for the moſt part mediatorial ho- 
nours and powers which he received at his exaltation; and partly with this deſign, 
that he-might better fulfil the remaining part of his work as Mediator, that the man 
Jeſus might reign over the nations and judge this world. Ads xi. 36, 38. 4s 
xvii. 31. e 36:2 EE 

4. His exaltation is repreſented as the reward of his ſufferings and labours in many 
places of ſcripture. J/ai. liii. 10, 12. Therefore ſhall he divide the ſpoil with the 
great, becauſe he poured out his ſoul unto death,” Phil. ii. 8. He humbled him- 
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ſelf and became obedient to death, wherefore God hath. alſo highly exalted him.“ 
Rev. v. 9. Thou art worthy to take the book, &c. for thou waſt ſlain and haſt 
redeemed us.” Nov it is not fo proper to ſay, the divine nature in Chrift, or his in- 
2 godhead, is rewarded, becauſe his human nature laboured and ſuffered and 
died. The godhead in Chriſt is properly uncapable of receiving any rewards from God 
the Father, for it is one and the ſame godhead or divine nature in both perſons; nor 
indeed can a God be properly rewarded at all. | 


o 


This argument will be further enforced, if we conſider, that his exaltation after his 
labours and ſufferings, is repreſented and propoſed to us as a pledge and pattern of 
our exaltation after we have laboured and ſuffered, on purpoſe to encourage us 
in our labours and ſufferings. Now this muſt be the exaltation of his human nature 
or the man Jeſus, who did both labour and ſuffer as well as we. | 

I will ſay no more in this place, becauſe this doctrine will appear more evident all 
the way as we proceed : Yet if we had nothing further to ſay for it, I think upon the 
whole we might venture to conclude, that as the humiliation of Cbriſt the Mediator 
has a more peculiar reſpect to his human nature, ſo it is the human nature is more 
eſpecially exalted by the Father, but ſtill conſidered in union with the divine, and un- 
der the character of Mediator. | 

My ſecond. general head of diſcourſe is to give ſome ſpecial inſtances wherein the 
exaltation of Chrift in his human nature conſiſts; and this appears eminently in the fol- 
lowing particulars. . 

I. The man Chriſt Jeſus united to the divine nature is admitted to the knowledge 
of many of the decrees and the ſecret counſels of God. He that knew not the day of 
judgment here on earth, has now the ſcene of all futurities ſpread open before him; 

he communicated them in viſions and figures to Jebn the apoſtle, that he might 
publiſh them to the churches. The book of the Revelation begins with this aſſertion, 
that God gave to Jeſus Chriſt the knowledge of things hat muſt ſhortly come to 
pals:* And in Rev. v. g. The lion of the tribe of Judab hath prevailed to open 
the book, and to looſe the ſeven ſeals thereof. Verſe 6. The lamb, as it had been 
lain, having ſeven horns and ſeven eyes, which are the ſeven Spirits of God, came 
and took the book out of the right hand of him that ſat on the throne, and opened 
the ſeals thereof.” Here is the human nature of Chriſt, the lamb, repreſented with 
unknown powers, Viz. ** ſeven horns and ſeven eyes, which are the ſeven Spirits of 
God:“ The ſeven horns might ſignify perfect might, and the ſeven eyes perfect 
know z and by virtue of his union to the divine nature this may include his pow- 
er to ſend the Spirit of God, or to give forth his gifts or graces. He opens the book 
- divine counſels, by which the church and the nations are to be governed to the end 
of the world. 

Now the divine nature of Chriſt knew all that was written in this book while it was 
ſealed ; but after the ſufferings of Chriſt on earth, his human nature was admitted to 
this privilege 3. and having power given him to rule the world, it was neceſſary he 
ould know thoſe counſels and decrees of the Father by which the world is to be 
ruled. 

Obſerve alſo that he is made and declared . worthy to take this book and to open 
the ſeals of it, becauſe he was ſlain and has redeemed his ſaints to God by his bloud,“ 
verſe 9. Surely it was not the godhead, but the man Jeſus who was lain; and it is 
the man, not the godhead, who is become worthy on this accoupt to read this book 
of divine counſels. - ** This is that revelation which God gave unto Feſus Cbriſt, to 

Vol. VI. | 5 C . ſhew 
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ſhew unto his ſervants things which muſt ſhortly come to paſs, and he ſent and ſigni. 
Red is by his angel unto his ſervant John, Rev l. 


H. The human nature of Chriſt as united ro God is exalted to the government of 
heaven and earth. Match. xxviii. 18. Jeſus juſt before his aſcenſion ſpake ur to 
them, faying, 5+ All power is given: unto me in heaven and in earth. And Epbeſ. i. 
20. St. Paul tells us it was God's e mighty power, which he wrought inChre/t when he 
. raiſed him from the dead, and ſet him at his own right hand in heavenly places, far a- 
bove all principality and power, might and dominion, and every name that is named, 
8 in this world, but alſo in the world to come, and put all things under 
I knowthis ſort of expreſſion in ſcripture is wont to be applied expreſsly to the cha- 
racter of Chriſt as Mediator ; for it is uſually faid, Though his divine nature abſo- 
-an ee aloned: all this dominion before, yet as Mediator it was now given 
to hi 5 % ee s . s 
But let us confider theſe three things. fas SUNRT Ie 
1. Since the human nature of Chriſt at leaſt muſt be allowed in ſome ſenſe to com- 
plete the perſon of the Mediator, and it is his human nature that is thus raiſed from 
the dead by the mighty power of God, and ſet at the right hand of God in heavenly 
rome: it is but teaſonable to conceive that the human nature receives this exaltation, 
this power and dominion over all things, though I grant it muſt be conſidered in union 
with the divine : But if we do not ſuppoſe it to be the human nature which is thus 
dignified and endued with authority, then - we ſhall be forced to interpret this text 
thus, viz. that God raiſed his human nature from the dead, and ſet his human na- 
ture at his on right hand, that is, on high above the clouds: But has put all things 
under the feet of his divine nature conſidered as Mediator; which ſeems to be but a 
ſhifting and evaſive expoſition, if the words will admit a ſenſe that is plainer and 
eaſier: And no man who reads it with an unbiaſſed mind would put this ſtrained in- 
terpretation- upon it. | 2 TRY STS 
2. Of what uſe is the frequent declaration of this power and t conferred 
upon Chriſt after his aſcenſion, if it be not conferred on his human nature, and if his 
human nature does not exerciſe it? The divine nature of Chriſt: had this power, and 
exerciſed this government before: As God he always did, and always will govern 
the world, though there had not been a word ſpokon in ſoripture of any exaltation of 
Chrift to this government: And ſince godhead is united to the man Jeſus, godhead 
in this united ſtate would continue to govern the world as before, and that even du- 
ring all the humiliation of Cbriſt: What alteration then does ariſe from this declared 
exaltation of Cbriſ, after his labours and ſufferings ? TH 
And beſides, | | | 
3. What new advantage, what benefit, what gift or reward can it be to the hu- 
man nature of Chriſt, that his divine nature 8 made governor of all things? 
Or that the divine nature ſhould exert that authority, dominion: and power which it 
had inherent in itſelf, originally, neceſſurily and without any gift? This government 
of Chriſt is frequently repreſented as a gift and a reward, and therefore muſt belong 


eminently to the inferior nature, which alone is capable of rewards and gifts from 


God. | # 

The ſame argument may be drawn-from Rom. xiv. 9. To this end Chrift both 

died and roſe and revived, or lived again, that he miglit be Lord both of the dead 

and the living“ His death and reſurrection belong to his human nature; he died 
as man, he roſe as man, that he might as man rule over the dead 3 = 

ving 3 


living for it is hardly t6 be fuppoſed that St. Pan could mean, © He died and 
roſe as man, that his godhead might obtaih this dominion; when his godhead had 
this dominion eternal and unalienable in itſelf, and needed no ſuch new title to do- 
minſ6n :! For his coming into fleſh could never diveſt him of it, nor could his hu- 
2 ſufferings repurchaſe ſuch a divine claim and power if he had diveſted him - 
af. 
Vet here I would give notice once for all, that I do not exclude this ſort of ſerlp- 
tures from an cecotiomical ſenſe : I mean thus, they may have a reſpect to Chrift in his 
complete perſon as God- man, and as Mediator; or as a man united to godhead, and 
they may and mult ſignify his exaltation in his mediatorial character to theſe honours | 
and authorities; without the indwelling godhead ſeveral of them ſeem to be too ſub- 
lime for a man: But ſtill the moſt natural; obvious, and primary meaning of them, 
refers to that human nature, which alone can be the proper ſubject of real abaſe- 
ment and advancetnent, which alone could really fuffer, and which alone could re- 
ceive real exaltation; for the divine nature in itſelf is utterly uncapable of either. 
It is the man who-is exalted, even the man Feſus Who is called the Mediator, but it 
is the man who is one with God. He obeyed and ſuffered and died as man, but 
united to- God: He roſe and was exalted as man, but ſtill united to God. I 
22085 if I have dwelt too long on this point, or repeated any thing which I had 
id before. The doctrine itſelf ſeems to require it of me, that if poſſible I might 
leave no ſcruple on the minds of pious readers who are honeſtly ſearching out the 
truth, and would ſecure the honours of theit bleſſed redeemer. ENTS RR 

It may be enquired here, What acts can the man Jeſus put forth in his human 
natute toward the government of heaven and earth?” {© © clue 

Il anſwer, As he is now let into the counſels and decrees of God, and b his im- 
mediate union with the divine nature he now receives perpetual notice of 1 the af- 
faits in the upper and lower worlds, ſo he can give his orders to the millions of at- 
tending angels to execute works of judgment and mercy; they are all miniſtering 
ſpirits to him. He can manage the „Hans of providence by angels as his inſtruments 
for the government of the nations 'and the of his ſaints. And he that has led 
captivity captive, and ſubdued rhe prince of darkneſs, with all the armies of hell in- 
to ſlavery to himſelf, he can give them permiſſion to exerciſe their rage amongſt 
mankind under fuch limitations and reſtraints as he ſees proper: Thus he may go- 
vern alt things by the angels or devils, as his mediums, or inſtruments ; and he may 
do it alſo by himſelf in a more immediate manner. 

Let me aſk, May not Chrift keep the wheels of nature in their courfes, and ad- 
miniſter the providential kingdom by virtue derived from the indwelling godhead ? 
May he not exert his dominion amongſt all the material elements, and the inhabi- 
tants of air, earth and water, as well as amongſt the ſpirits of the inviſible world? 
Shall prophets and apoſtles and — have a reſemblance of ſuch- power given 
them on earth, and ſfrall not Jeſs the Son of God have the ſubſtance and plenitude 
of it, efpecially now in heaven? Could a Moſes divide the fea with his rod, and turn 

flints into rivers of water? Coutd a Joſhua ſay to the ſun, Stand thou ſtill, and forbid 

the moon to move? Could a Paul make fevers and droplics depart at his word, and 

flee at the appearance of his handkerchief, Alls xix. 12? Could Peter heal the ſick with 

kis ſhadow paſſing over them, As xv. 15. and command Tabitha to ariſe from the 

dead? And ſhafl we not ſuppoſe the man Chriſt Jeſus in his exated fate, with all 

the power and glory of indwelling GI godhead ; I ſay, fhall we not ys 
38 2 TY 
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him able to rule time and nature as he pleaſes, and to manage all things in heaven 
and earth, all things mortal and immortal? ' _ | Tet AE an a: 

Or if we lift our thoughts to the angelic legions and ſurvey their rs, muſt 
we not ſuppoſe the power communicated to our exalted Saviour to'be far ſuperior to 
theirs ? Shall it be within the power of a ſingle angel, when ſent with a peſtilence, 
to deſtroy ſeventy thouſands of [gel in order to puniſh David's fin, 2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 
16? or, to ſlay a hundred and fourſcore and five thouſand aſhrian ſoldiers: in the 
camp of Sennacherib in one night, 2 Kings xix. 352? or ſhall it be within the reach of 
Satan's power and commiſſion, as he is the . prince of the powers of the air“ to 
raiſe ſtorms and hurricanes and to ſend lightning from heaven, Jab i. 16, 19? and 
ſhall not the bleſſed ſoul of our exalted redeemer have more tranſcendent power than 
angels or devils? Why ſhould it not be within the reach of his human will by me- 
thods of unknown influence to govern the winds and the waters, the earthly, and the 
heavenly bodies, to ſubſerve the counſels of his Father and his own gracious purpoſes 
towards his people? Ki | 8 

Or if it ſhould be doubted at preſent by any of my readers, whether Chriſ's own 
human power reaches to an immediate management of all theſe affairs at ſo prodi- 
gious diſtances, yet we may be aſſured, as | kineed before, it is not above the power 
of human nature, ſo exalred and fo nearly united to God, to give orders of this 
kind to the ſtanding or fallen angels, which the divine nature has taken care ſhall be 
punctually and exactly fulfilled : and thus he ſhall reign till he has brought all his 
enemies under his feet,“ 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25. But a farther purſuit of this ſubject is re- 
ſerved to the following ſefion. 3 34 | | | 8 | 

I proceed now to the third inſtance of power and dignity to which the human na- 
ture of Chriſt is exalted. | TY, bo a 
III. < Chriſt as a man united to God is exalted to become a prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentance to {/rael and forgiveneſs of ſins,” Ads v. 31. This ſcripture 
mult certainly include and chiefly regard the manhood of Chriſt, for it is that ſame 
Jeſus, ſaith St. Peter to the jews, ** whom ye ſlew and hanged on a tree, that the 
God of our fathers hath raiſed up,” and exalted to this dignity. | 

Beſides, it is impoſſible that the divine nature ſhould be really and properly ex- 
alted to be a prince and a Saviour, &c.“ for it would be humiliation and not exalta- 
tion for the pure divine nature to accept of theſe titles and perform theſe offices even 
by way of deputation and vicegerency to the Father, when it had ſupreme authority 
originally and eternally in itſelf without any donation or deputation. 

t will be ſaid here, What can the man Feſus do toward the giving repentance 
and forgiveneſs ?”? _ . | 

I would humbly enquire whether it were not his human nature ſent forth his a 
ſtles when he was here on earth? And is it not the man Jeſus who ſends his miniſters 
abroad into the nations in his preſent exaltation in heaven ? Is it not ſtill the man in 
whom godhead dwells? Is jt not he who gives apoſtles, prophets, evangeliſts, paſtors 
and teachers to publiſh this doctrine of repentance and forgiveneſs in his name? He 
that aſcended; on high after he had deſcended into the lower parts of the earth? He 
that received gifts for men, P/al. lxviii. 18. and gave theſe gifts - unto men for the 
En the ny, for the work of the miniſtry, and for the edifying his body,” 

ph. iv. 8, 127 py | 8 

And though we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the man Jeſus conſidered alone has not 
now, nor could ever have ſufficient power in himſelf abſtracted from Ty to 
change the hearts of men, make obſtinate ſinners become penitent, and { - 
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of fins with comfort to their conſciences; yet the man Jeſus may ſay, 
« Father, I will that this and the other obdurate ſinner 1 reclaimed, ſoftened and 
ſanct ie: Father, I will that his ſins be forgiven him: And hereupon the bleſſed 
Spirit of God works this divine change in the ſinner, and ſeals this forgiveneſs to the 
ſoul. * may not Jeſus work wonders of grace on the ſouls of men, in the ſame 
way as he wrought miracles of healing on their bodies: 

I add further, The man Jeſus may exert a volition that ſuch 3 110 a rebellious. 0 
ſinner be converted, ſoftened and pardoned; and according to the ſacred and un- 
ſearchable laws of the union between his divine and human nature, the effect may 
be wrought and the bleſſing: given by the omnipotence and authority of the indwel-. 


ling god : And in this ſenſe the exalted human nature exerting ſuch a volition: 


becomes-a. conſcious! inſtrument or agent in beſtowing theſe: divine favours. You. 
will ſay perhaps, Was it not ſo in his ſtate of humiliation as well as now? And what 
advantage then has Chriſt exalted? Did not the godhead e by the in · 
tervening act of Cbriſ's human will!? 

1 anſwer, Ves certainly: But the difference between his agency in bis exalted 12d: 
in his humbled ſtate, ſeems to be this; while our redeemer was on earth in his 
humbled Rate, he ſeems to live by more apparent, conſtant, immediate and actual 
addreſſes to and dependence on the godhead for every ſingle miracle he wrought 
than perhaps he does now. This dependence was ſometimes manifeſted to the ſpec- 
tators, by praying to his Father when he was to work a miracle, as in raiſing Laza- 
rus from the dead. Jobs xi. 41. He ſaid, Father, I thank thee that thou haſt 
heard me, and yet then he ſpake his will with authority, verſe 43. Lazarus come 
forth.“ At other times this actual dependence was conſtantly. practiſed, though he 
did not manifeſt it ta the ſpectators: So when Chriſt healed the leper, Matib. viii. the 
man Jeſus ſaid, ** I will, be thou clean,“ and immediately the miracle was wrought. 
By the intervening volition of Chriſt as man the dead was raiſed and the leper was 
cleanſed 3 but-it was the power of God was preſent with the will of the man ta heal. 
the ſick and to raiſe the dead, as it is expreſſed in Luke v. 17. 

And thus the man Jeſus being now exalted to a more ſovereign fort of agency; 


to“ quicken whom he will,“ Jahn v. 21. hath a ſpecial intereſt in thoſe titles, a 


prince and a ſaviour, and in beſtowing repentance and forgiveneſs, Ads ii. 31, 32, , 
33. becauſe his will is, made as it were the agent. He aſcended to heaven, he re- 
ceived the promiſe of che ſpirit, he poured down thoſe gifts of the ſpirit on his apo- 
ſtles and the primitive chriſtians, for the ordinary and extraordinary works of grace, 
for it is by his will theſe things were done. 

IV. „The human nature of our Lord Jeſus Chrift has ſome influence in the ſue» - 
cour and ſupport of tempted chriſtians,” Heb. iv. 15. The apoſtle aſſures us, “We 
have an high-prieſt who was tempted in all points as we are, but without ſin; and 
he can be ak wr with the feeling of our infirmities, that is, he has a human ſym- - 
pathy ariſing from his human ſufferings, and therefore we are encouraged to come 
to the throne of grace to find help.” And chapter ii. verſe 18. * In chat he himſelf 
has ſuffered being tempted, he is able to ſuccour them that are tempted.” - Nou 
lince his ability to ſuccour tempted ſouls does ariſe in part from his human ſym- 
pathy, and from his own experience of ſufferings and temptations in his human na» 
ture, it Jeads- us naturally 10 conceive-that even his buman foul has ſome: hand in 
tae ſuccour; of tempted ſaints. 

1. Becauſe the divine naure is 0 des able-to ſaccaun;them by: All the 
lemprations that the human nature ſuſtained. The — nature is infinitely 
| eternally 
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that had been tempted or nd. 147 1811 tf 

4. It is the deſigu of this chapder ss Gaale bf, the Human nature, or n the in- 
carnation of Cbriſt, verſe 17. He muſt become like us in , fleſh-and: blond, that he 
might be a merciful hi to make reconciliation :*” Now hers the hutnan na- 
ture is the chief agent, or rather patient in making atonement and reeconcillation, 
though the diguity and complete merit ariſeth from its union to the divine nature. 
Then in the next verſe his human ſoul having been tempied, is fitted and enabled to 
ſuccour them that are-tempred, by its own fympathy wich them, as he wils' man, but 
ſtill ſuppoling him utdved 70 deny. This is che mot natural and n ſenſe of 


the words. 
wagy ſer crip- 


Obſerve further, that Chi is repreſented as the head of the cherche 
tures, and the ſaints as his members: now this headſhip muſt be referved | ſpecially 
to his hyman nature, / though not exchuling the divine, beruuſe the members and 
head muſt be of the ſame nature. The ſecond chapter to the Nedrievi, ſcems to be 
written wich this deſign, to ſhew the neceffity of Chriſt's incarnation; in order to (ul. 
ain the proper and appointed relations to his own people, via. Becauſe the chil. 
dren were purtakers of fleſn and bloud, . took part of the ſame, that he 
might be a brother, a prieſt, a father, a ſuccourer of the „Sec.“ Nor can 
any relation ſeem more neceſſarily to his having a human nature, than that 
of head and members. Now in what ſente can the man Feſus bear the relation of ſuch 
a vital or ſymparthizing head united to his body, the church, if he has no particular 
knowledge of the wants, forrows and ſufferings of his particular members; if he 
has only à mere general confofed knowledge that he has members on earth who 
endure ſorrow and ſuffering, though he knows not how many, nor which they be, 
nor is he able as — ching for their particular relief ? Would it not be 
ſtrange to fay, He has the maſt near and intimate relation of to his mem 
bers, as be is man and of the ſame nature with them, and 
thing for the ſupport or ſuccour of any of them, by the powers of the very nature 

whereby he fuſtains this relation, . whereby chiefly he becomes theit head! It is 

anted that the indwelling r en him for the ſupply of the wants of 

his members, by Furniſhing E. grace; but 1 think that human nature by 
which he eminently ſuſtains this relation · and becomes a head, may be allowed to be 
an intelligent and conſcious medium of conveying theſe ſupplies. Rittesg; 

V. Hit 2 be allowed that Jeſus Chrift, as man, can beſtow offetual ſuc- 
cour and relief on his tempted ſaints, yet furely he is able to make partiedlar inter- 
ceſſion for them. It is upon this account he is declared * able to ſave td the utter- 
moſt thoſe that come to God by him, becauſe he ever lives to make imercefion for 
them,” Heb. vii. 25, Now we cannot ſo it is the divine nature which properly 
and directly interceeds or pleads for us in heaven, but the man Jeſus, Who gave us 
a pattern of chat interceſſion here on eurth, Jom xvii. Though it inay be the di- 
Mat nature. united that renders! this interceſſion fo ane ene and _ 

r. 

Nor exn we ſuppoſe that Chriſt intercedes merely in gence for all tris ſaints with- 
out knowledge * perſons, or their preſent particular circumſtances; 
for this is no more than every chriſtian on cart does or Glo der we ſhould all 
intercede or plead in that manner for all the ſaints, Epbeſ. vi. 18. though our plead 
3 gener, argen ſuppoſed wee the pr goed 
23 their wants, 
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dect. II. The ertenſßve powers of Chriſt glorified, 783 

When we are told that our great high-prieſt, whoſe ſpecial work and office in 
heaven is to make interceſſion far us, is paſſed into the heavens, and that he can 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, having himſelf been tempted as we 
are; can we ever imagine that this does not refer to the human nature of Chri/t, 
ſince none of theſe expreſſions are applicable to his deity ? And can we think that the 
ſcripture would repreſent our — — to apply ourſelves to him as an inter- 
ceſſor in ſuch tender and ſympathetic language, if — only in general that there 
were thouſands of tempted ſaints on earth, but had no particular knowledge of their 
perſons, their ſpecial kinds of temptation and preſent diftreſs, which might awaken - 
this ſympathy, and engage his ſpecial repreſentation of their caſes to the Father. 

VI. “ The human nature of Chriſt united to his godhead is exalted to receive ho- 
nours from men and angels in the upper and lower worlds, upon the account of its 
obedience, forrows and ſufferings. It is one part of the reward promiſed to men 
of piety, that they ſhall enjoy glory and honour as well as immortality and peace, 
Rom. ii. 7, 10. And furely our bleſſed Saviour has at leaſt a right to ſhare in the ge- 
neral promiſe made to men, and to have his tranſcendent and perfect piety reward - 
ed with tranſcendent honours and glories. 

Therefore when. the apoſtle had defcribed him as man, or the fon of man, or the 
ſecond Adam, in Heb. ii. 9. he adds, We ſee him for the fuffering of death crown- - 
ed with glory and honaur: For theſe ſufferings and this death he voluntarily fuf- 
tained, as a piece of the moſt ſubmiſſive obedience to his heavenly Father and moft 
amazing charity to mankind, therefore, he was intitled to the glorious recompence. 

Lou find theſe honours paid to him in heaven, according to the eee 
and appointment. Not only the ſaints who were redemeed by the bloud of Chris, 
but the angels round about the throne ſay with a loud voice, Worthy is the lamb 
that was flaia to receive power, and riches, and wiſdom, and ſtrength, and honour, 
and glory, and bleſſing, Rev. v. 1 1, 22. and every creature in heaven, on earth, and 
in the ſea, join their honours and-theis bleflings to him that fits upon the: throne, and 
to the lamb. for ever,” verſe 13. A the man is aſſumed into union with the god- 
head, ſo the whole perſon of Chrift the mediator or God-man becomes the object of 
adoration, as our beſt divines agee. 143. 

Read what the apoſtle declares, Phil. u. 9, 10, 11. © Chrift humbled himſelf and 
became obedient to the deach-of the croſs, wherdore:God alſo hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every name, that at the name of Feſws every 
knee ſhould bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue ſhould confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt is Lord, to the glory 
of the Father.” Surely it is the human nature that ſeems to be exalted here to this 
dignity, as it ſtands united to the divine; and: chis is manifeſt, not only becauſe the 
divine nature could not receive this exaltation, having an original and underived 
right to warſhip, but alſo becauſe his human ſufferings are the reaſon of his exal- 
tation, | | | | 

I am, ready to believe that the human nature of Chi knows and behoids all the 
knees. howing to him, and hears all the tongurs confefſing hum, or elſe how can 
this be a proper recompence for the ſufferings of Chrif-io his human: nature? Dees 
the gadbead derive recompences from the ings of the man? Or can Godt be 
lad thus to exalt the pure divine nature to be the object of adoration? 'Has the 
human nature of Chriſt no ſhare in this reward? Or is the human nature of Chriſt 
recompenſed. ſome other Way, that is, by making a luminous figure in hraven, ar- 
rayed in bright ornaments above the clouds or ſtars, but ignorant of the ** 

| one 
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done him farm he earth, while yet theſe very honours done him on earth 


are declared to be his appointed recomperice ? How unreaſonable-and abſurd is ſuch 
di ſoppofiion ! {32 at 2hle ITT 1 *. ors 

It will be objected here indeed, How can any thing that is not pute God be 
made any part of the object of religious worſhip? Is not this contrary to the fir! 
command, and to the general law of (worſhip in the old and new teſtament which 
directs it to be paid to God only? © „ as T2708 HOUT IT. - 
Anſwer. I chink the human nature of Chriſt is no otherwiſe capable of religious 
worſhip, according to the ſtatutes of heaven, but by being thus gloriouſly united to 
the divine: but when it is thus united, the whole complex perſon may be made the 
object of religious worſhip if God ſee fit, ſince the perſon who is worſhipped is re- 
ally one with God, and has perſonal communion with the divine nature: But for 
the further removal of theſe objections and all the difficulties of this kind, ſee my 
diſſertation of the . worſhip of Cbriſ as God · man and mediator,” diſſertation 11]. 
Propoſition viii. ix. where I have not only proved it from ſctiprure, but cited the 
teſtimony of ſome of our greateſt writers to ſupport it, ſuch as Turretine and doctor 
VII. «Chriſt as man, but in union with God, is conſtituted judge of the world.” 
This is often repeated in ſeripture; Aci xvii. . 31. God hath appointed a day 
wherein he will judge the world in righteouſneſs by that m an whom he hath or- 
fained, whereof he hath given aſſurance unto all men, in that he hath' raiſed him 
from the dead. This is part of St. Paul's ſermon to the Athenians and St. Peter in 
his ſermon to Cornelius, Afts x. 38, &c. ſays concerning Jeſus of Nazareth, who was 
anointed with the holy. Ghoſt, and whom God raiſed from the dead, he has com- 
manded us to to the people, and to teſtify that it is he who was ordained 
of God to be the judge of the quick and the dead.“ It is he, even the man Jes who 
lived at Nazareth, ſhall be the judge: It is the man Chriſt. Feſus, who . deſcends 
from heaven with a ſhout and with the ſound of a trumpet, ſhall ſend his angel, and 
gather his elect from every quarter of the earth; he ſhall call to the dead, and they 
that are in their graves ſhall hear the voice of the Son of God and live, for all 


Judgment is committed to him, Jobn v. 27. becauſe he is the ſon of man,” that is, 


the man the Mefhiah. ' %& 3 | | | 

I cannot think that the manhood of Chrift would have been ſo expreſsly and pecu- 
liarly repreſented under this character and office of the final judge of the world, it 
the affairs of that awful and folemn day, were not committed to him, and if the 
cognizance of the hearts and actions of men, ſo far as to decide their eternal ſtates 
zultly, were not communicated to the man Feſus by his perſonal union with the di- 
vine nature. Surely he ſhall not fit upon that tribunal like a glorious or ſhining 
cipher, or make a bright unactive figure there; No, by no means: The bufineſs of 
the judgment muſt paſs through his hands and his head, as doctor Goodrvin expreſſes it, 
concerning the 4 of the world, when he explains that text, Matth. xxviii. 
18. And when he {| of the judgment of mankind by Jeſus Cbriſt, he ſpeaks more 
highly and honourably of the influence that the human nature of Chriſt will have in 
it, than I dare venture to do here. See vol. II. book iii. chapter the laſt. And in- 
deed I may ſupport the boldeſt language I uſe in any part of this diſcourſe concern- 
ing the moſt extenſive powers of the man Jeſus in his glorified ſtate, by ſuch a ve- 
nerable precedent : The authority of that great and excellent man will abundantly 
excuſe and defend me among all thoſe who have an eſteem for his valuable writ 
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Sec. III. The extenſive powers of Chriſt ghoriſed. 785 
VIII. It might be added in the laſt place, that our bleſſed Saviour conſidered as 
man, * has ſome unknown and moſt extenſive ways of communicating his preſence, 
his influence and his glory to all the millions of ſaints in the heavenly world ;” for 
the heaven of each of them conſiſts partly in being preſent with Chriſt, 2 Cor. v. 8, 
and beholding his glory which the Father gave him” that is, the glory of his hu- 
man nature, or at leaſt as God-man, Job xiv. 3. and xvii. 24. Now it is but a 
poor, low, and carnal idea of the heavenly ſtate and bleſſedneſs, if we conceive the 
common rank of ſaints to have no nearer. acceſs. to Chrift, and no more participation 
of his ee or views of his glory than merely to dwell in the ſame ſpacious re- 
gions o heaven, and to behold a man afar off raiſcd on a high throne and arrayed 
in light at a great diſtance. Surely the immediate preſence of the man Chrift, and 
immediate communion with him, ſhall. be ſomething more near, more intimate, and 
more bliſsful than ſuch. a diſtant ſight of hi. 

Shall it be ſaid, That the powers of every glorified ſaint ſhall be vaſtly enlarged, 
to take in the bleſſed 12 and enjoyment, though the object may be afar off? 
And may it not be ſaid alſo with more reaſon, that the powers of our glorified Sa- 
viour ſhall be much more enlarged co communicate himſelf and his glories to the 
meaneſt and moſt diſtant inhabitants of heaven? May he not make himſelf, even 
in his human, nature as well as his divine, immediately preſent with them all by a 
moſt extenſive diffuſion of his human as well as his divine glories ? | 
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A rational account bow the man Jeſus Chriſt may be veſted with ſuch ex- 
TIT los, ON tenſtve powers, 


HE great difficulty of receiving this doctrine, till lies here, * How is it poſ- 
| ſible that a human ſpirit ſhould be endued with powers of ſo vaſt an extent?” 
Can it ever be ſuppoſed that a human ſoul, a man, ſhould know all things that are 
done in this earth? That he ſhould. be acquainted with the hearts and thoughts of all 
men? And ſhould take a ſufficient. cognizance of every minute affair that paſſes 
through the hands and the hearts of all human creatures, in order to govern and judge 


ſo large a part of the creation? 1 | 

Aer N Perhaps it may not be abſolutely neceſſary that every ſingle thought, 
word, or action of every particular creature ſhould. be known to the human foul of 
Chriſt, in order to fulfil his part or province in governing and judging mankind : 
but all the greater, more general, and more conliderable affairs and tranſact ions of 
nations, churches and particular perſons, may be made known to the man Jeſus, io - 
far, that in union with the godhead he may be properly called the governor and 
the judge, and may execute and fulfil. thoſe glorious offices: and if he ſhould not 
in an immediate manner be actually conſcious of or actually influence the minuteſt 
circumſtances and actions af men, yet he may have ſufficient powers to know and 
influence all thoſe greater affairs, in which the leſſer and more minute circumſtances 
are alſo involved. 8 1 ib To judge his . * 

An earthly king may be properly ſaid to govern, and judge his people, are 
ſpread n . without the particular knowledge of all the 
minuter concerns of his ſubjects; yet if he apply himſelf with diligence to fulfil his of- 
tice, he may obtain a particular acquaintance with ten thouſand affairs that relate to 
Vor. VI. e 5 H . the 
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786 The extenfroe powers of Chriſt ghriſted. Diſc. Il. 
the various provinces of hix dominion ;' and he may employ proper agents to execute 
all his orders in the ſeveral towns and villages of his government, which his own 
eyes or his own hands perhaps cannot reach. Now ſurely we may juſtly believe that 
the intellectual powers of our glorified Saviour in heaven, extend vaſtly beyond the 
natural or acquired capacities of the greateſt prince on earth; it is not impoſſible but 
that the man Jeſus may not only know every faint around him in the heavenly regions, 
but that every faint and finner alſo in this world, with all their biggeſt turns of life 
and concerns of mind, may come within his notice. Did king Cyrus know the face 
and the name of every ſoldier in his 1-rge army, and ſhall not Jeſus the king of kings 
be ſuppoſed to have underſtanding large enough to take in all the moſt important at- 
fairs of this lower world, and perhaps every perſon that is under his government, 
though his knowledge ſhould not reach all leſſer circumſtances ? 

Why may not the human ſoul of Chrif# be as well appointed to govern the world 
as the ſoul of man is appointed to govern his body, when it is evident that the ſoul ot 
man does not know one thouſandth part of the fine branchings of the muſcles and 
nerves, and the more refined vapour or animal ſpirits, which are parts of this body? 
When the ſoul of man gives order to the groſſer limbs to move; all theſe minute and 
ſubtil parts and powers exert their regular operations by an original divine influence 
and appointment, though the foul has not a particular conſciouſneſs of theſe minute 
parts or their ſubtil operations. So our bleſſed Saviour's humanity may be veſted 
with the proper title and real powers of a governor of the world, without an explicit 
knowledge of every ſingle atom of it; all which infinite number of atoms, may only 
be under the eye and influence of godhead. 

The human ſoul of Chrift is the brighteſt image or copy of the divine nature that is 
found among mere creatures; and though it may not receive all the infinite variety of 
particular ideas of human affairs, which are in the divine mind, yet it may receive as a 
tranſcript from the divine mind, ſo many of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of thoſe ideas 
which relate to human affairs, as may be ſufficient to qualify him for the judge of all, 
under the immediate influence of indwelling deity. So a man may tranſcribe a copy 
of the bebrew bible, viz. all the letters or conſonants of it, ſufficient for himſelf to 
read and underſtand it, though he leave out every point, vowel and accent, which 
ſometimes may be more in number than the letters themſelves. 

It will be objected further, that every thought, word and action of human life may 
ſome way or other have influence on the particularities of the final Judgment to diver- 
ſify, enlarge or diminiſh the rewards and puniſhments of men in the future ſtate ; 
and if Chriſt as man knows not the minuteſt turns of thought in every heart, he 
cannot be a ſufficient judge, nor award proper recompenſes to every one according to 


their works. 


l anſwer, If this be fo, yet ſince the human ſoul of Chriſt can do fo much as I have 

mentioned toward the-cognizance and judgment of mankind, he may juſtly have this 
work aſſigned to him, conſidering it's union to godhead ; and where the faculties of the 
human foul of Chriſt ate exerted to their utmoſt, and yet fall ſhort, the divine nature 
which is always preſent, abundantly ſupplies all that defect by a conſtant immediate 
and unknown moenition and influence. God has ordained a man to judge the 
world,” As xvii. 31. and yet God is judge himfelf. Selab. Pal. I. G. 

And here let it be obſerved once for all, that I can hardly give myſelf leave to 
think that any created ſpirit whatſoever ſhould know every individual circumſtance of 
every being, and every action both in the world of bodies and the world of ſouls. 
Though doctor Goodwin ſuppoſes the man Jeſus capable of all this, I rather 1 * it 

| | ongs 
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ect. II. The extenſooe powers of Chriſt ghrified. 787 
belongs only to the omniſcience of God himſelf to take in with one infinite, ſimulta- 
nequs and extenſive view all the ſhapes, ſizes, ſituations and motions of every ſingle 
atom of which this whole globe of earth is compoſed, with all it's animal and vege- 
table productions, and all the other planetary worlds, the ſun, moon and ſtars, with 
every action and circurnſtance of all their inhabitants. I content myſelf rather to 
| think it is a perogative only of God the Creator, the infinite ſpirit, to be perfectly 

inted with every motion of the mind, every inward thought and manner of ac- 
tion that belongs to all the innumerable inhabitants of the intellectual world, both 
men and angels. Should it be granted that any creature could overſee and overule 
every minute affair that relates to the worlds of mind and matter, and every thought 
and atom that belongs to them all, ſometimes I think this would approach ſo near to 
the diſtioguiſhing properties and prerogatives which God hath afſumed and peculiari- 
zed to himſelf in this world, that it would feem to take away that plain and obvious 
diſtinction between God and the creature which ought to be maintained ſacred and 
inviolable. Scripture ſeems to limit my thoughts about a creature's power in this 
manner. 1175 
Whatſoever therefore I may ſpeak in this treatiſe according to the moſt raiſed ap- 
ons I have of the extent of the human intellectual powers of Chrift,” I can 
— ſe them to reach any farther than to take a juſt cognizance of all thoſe 
greater and more important motions and actions, circumſtances and relations of the 
material and immaterial worlds on which the government of them chiefly depends; 
and * even this may be impoſſible without his peculiar union to the divine 
nature. may thus have a ſimultaneous and cmprehenfive view of all the greater 
affairs of every inhabitant of the upper and lower worlds, and may alſo have a ſucceſ- 
ſive and particular knowledge of any minuter circumſtances that attend them, when- 
ever the indwelling deity ſees it neceſſary to communicate it to him for any ſpecial oc- 
cafions. As the general of an army ſtanding on a hill ſurveys the troops engaged 
in battel, he can diſtinguiſh perhaps every regiment, and their changes of ground, 
when they charge, and when they retreat, but cannot know every ſword that is drawn, 
nor hear every groan; yet ſome particulars of this kind which relate to the ſingle ſol- 
diers may be diſtinctly told him. Where that great author doctor Goodwin, whole 
opinions I cite at the end of this book, indulges his imagination to fly beyond theſe li- 
mits, I am conftrained to leave him, leſt 1 ſhould feem to deify a creature, and in- 
trench upon the ſupreme majeſty of God. | | 
Anſwer II. To make it appear that our bleſſed Lord in his human nature may poſ- 
ſibly be capable of knowing all the moſt conſiderable affairs and circumſtances of 
mankind, let us conſider how far the mere native capacities of a human ſpirit may ex- 
tend. We muſt not judge of the innate powers and natural capacities of the foul of 
the Meffiab by the ſcanty meaſures of our own fouls and their native powers. The 
ſoul of Chrift may be reaſonably ſuppoſed in it's own nature to tranſcend the powers of 
all other ſouls as far as an angel exceeds an ideot, and yet be but a human ſoul ſtill; 
for « gradus non mutant ſpeciem,”* different degrees do not change the kind or na- 
ture, | | 
When we narrow and limit our conceptions of the extenſive powers of the ſoul of 
Jeſus, and bring them down too near to our own, it is becauſe we have too high a 
conceit of ourſelves, and too low an idea of the great and glorious God. We ate 
ready to fancy the difference between God and ourſelves ſo ſmall, as that a mind ſo 
valtly ſuperior to our own, as I have deſcribed, muſt be raiſed immediately to godhead : 
whereas by che — which I have hinded before, it is * 
5 K 


788 The extenſive powers of Chriſt glorified. Diſc, II. 
there may be endowment and excellencies equal to all the millions of men on earth 
united in one ſpirit, which may be yet but a created being, and infinitely inferior to 
the great God. And furely if there he ſuch a ſpirit of ſuch extenſive excellencies and 
endowments, it is divinely proper that this ſpirit ſhould be the ſoul of Jeſus who i; 
pr united to God, and who * in all things muſt have the/pre-eminence,” 
is: - 414 3067 eee e att 
But let us proceed in this argument to raiſe our enquiries hom great and glorious a 
creature may be formed by the almighty creator. 
If l might venture to ſpeak here in the language of philoſophy, it is exceeding hard 
for us to determine what is the maximum or minimum, the greateſt or the leaſt thing 
in nature. That matter is infinitely diviſible is a doctrine now univerſally received and 
maintained without controverſy. Now if we cannot limit the poſſible ſmallneſs of cor- 
poreal beings, how can we limit the poſſible greatneſs of them? Even in the animal 
world there are creatures whoſe particular limbs eſcape the niceſt microſcope, and are 
perhaps a thouſand times leſs than the ſmalleſt viſible grain of ſand. What amazing 
difference is betwixt the bulk of theſe diminutive animals, and the bulk of an elephant 
or a whale? And yet the almighty Creator may form animals as much ſuperior in 
bulk to a whale or an elephant, as theſe huge creatures exceed thoſe inviſible mites, 
when he had formed a world of air, earth and water fit for them. And why may not the 
ſame God perform the ſame wonders in the world of ſpirits? Can he not form a ſpirit 
of ſuch extenſive capacities as may be equal to a million of common human ſouls ? 

Let us think again, what ſtrange difference there is between the life and activity of 
an eagle and an oyſter, or between a grey- hound and a ſnail, and yet both are aci- 
mals. May not therefore the ſoul of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt exceed common ſouls both 
in the activity and extent of it's powers as much as the moſt ſprightly animal exceeds 
the dulleſt and moſt ſtupid ? As far as ſun beams exceed ſmoke and aſhes, or as far 
as the fun exceeds our common fires? For in all things he muſt have the pre-cmi- 
nence.” Col. i. 18. bro fem ec rn Honig (1: 

Again, Cannot the maker of all things create a new world of material beings vaſt- 
ly ſuperior both in bulk and in powers to thiis-our earth, and the inhabitants of it? 
Cannot an architect build a royal palace larger and more exquiſitely adorned than his 
own little model of it? May he not form the model at the proportion of an inch to 2 
thouſand yards? And why may not the Creator of all things as much exceed our uſual 
ideas allo in forming a ſpirit of moſt extenſive and ſurpriſing capacities above all 
other ſpirits? It is too aſſuming for us to meaſure all poſſibilities by our common con- 
Ceptions., * N 7 Nan 4% zam 106 £ 

— even our common conceptions will furniſh us with ſome examples fit to per- 
ſuade us of the vaſt and extenſive power of a creature. Could we ever think of the 

upil of the eye, that it ſhould take in a whole hemiſphere of ſtars, each of which is 
15.20 than the globe of our earth, if every night's experience did not convince us: 
And yet this hemiſphere, ſo vaſt as it is, is but one of the ideas of a human ſoul. 
There are millions of ideas beſides this which are contained in the ſaul or memory of 
every modern philoſopher or ingenious mechanic. Many of theſe our ideas indeed are 
ſucceſſive: But why may not the ſoul of Chriſt be large enough in it's native capacity 
to take in all at once what we take in by a long ſucceſſion, or what would coſt us the 
labour of ages ? 6: $6:BL abi og. Wal oGh EN ov) 

Such a glorious created mind as belongs to the Son of God may be capable, for 
ought we know, of extending it's thoughts backward to far diſtant ages, and forward 
beyond time, and reach far into eternity, and may alſo ſpread them abroad ace 

na 
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nations of mankind, and all their chief affairs, and yet not be perfectly infinite as the 
knowledge of God is “; for divine knowledge extends at once infinitely back ward and 
forward through both eternities, and reaches to all poſſibles, as well as to what is actual- 
ly paſt and future. | 

How do we know to what prodigious diſtances the preſence, the conſciouſneſs and 
agency of the human ſqul of Chriſt may be extended? We are ſure this preſence is 
not infinite; but while we ſuppoſe it to be ſhort of infinity, what other limits can our 
reaſon certainly ſet to it? How can we tell to what amazing lengths, and heights, 
and breadths, -and depths, his immediate conſciouſneſs and immediate agency may 

reach? Whereſoever ſcripture ſets limits to a creatures power, let our inquiring 
thoughts ſtop ſhort. and lie ſilent; but reaſon hardly knows where to ſtop, while it 
enquires how powerful and knowing a creature the great God can make. 

Surely we have good reaſon to believe that the ſoul of Chriſt is the moſt intelligent, 
the moſt knowing and active creature that God ever made, and has the largeſt na- 
tive powers; and it ſeems divinely agreeable that it ſhould be ſo, that he might be a 
proper ſubject for the favour of a perſonal union with the godhead, and a proper me- 
dium whereby the great God might with honour tranſact his affairs among the chil- 
dren of men, as well as that he might be a moſt ſuitable mirror to diſplay the divine 
perfections in their faireſt and ſtrongeſt light. Surely there is no created nature which 
in itſelf comes nearer to the perfections of God than the man Chriſt Jeſus. No creature 
is a fairer image of God than the ſoul of Cbriſ is, and thereby it becomes the fitteſt 
inſtrument for an indwelling God to act by, and yet it is infinitely inferior to god- 
head. . 

Anſwer III. But if the native powers of the ſoul of Chriſt in it's firſt formation, or 
during it's abode on earth in a humbled eſtate, were not ſufficient for theſe purpoſes 
of government and judgment, yet may they not be ſufficient in it's. preſent glorified _ 
ſtate? The powers of a ſou] confined in fleſh and bloud may be but of a narrow ex- 

tent in compariſon of thoſe extenſive powers which are aſcribed to the man Jeſus Cbriſt 
now in heaven. - ; e 

Who knows what amazing enlargement may attend all the natural powers of man 
when advanced to a ſtate of glory ?” Perhaps a common ſpirit releaſed from fleſh and 
bloud, and exalted to a gloriãed ſtate, may extend it's powers a thouſand times far- 
ther than the greateſt ſpirit dwelling, in fleſh can do. ” | 

And we may ſuppo!e alſo that when this ſpirit is again united to a glorified body, 
it's own powers of activity, knowledge and influence may be yet farther enlarged 
abundantly, rather than confined, by having ſuch a glorious inſtrument to aſſiſt it's 

operations. So a loadſtone naked will draw iron; but when it is armed with ſteel, it 
will draw a hundred times as much as before, though the ſteel without the loadſtone 
has no attractive power at all. Thus may the ſoul be in a gloriſied body; and indeed 
were it not ſo in ſome meaſure, why ſhould the glorified ſpirits of the ſaints ever be 
united to bodies again? The reſurrection of the bodywould be no bleſſing, if it did. 
not add ſome new powers and advantages to the ſaints beyond thoſe of a ſeparate ſpirit. 

| | 43H Our 


It is worthy of our obſervation how Mr. Locke in the . eſſay on the human underſtanding” deſcribes the 
large neſs of a man or an angel's memory, book II. chapter x. ſection 9. © It is reported of that prodigy 
of parts, monſieur Paſcal, that till the decay of his health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of 
wat he had done, read or thought in any part of his rational age. The ſeveral degrees of angels may pro- 
dobly have larger views, and ſome of them be endowed with capacities able to retain together, and conſtan:ly 
{ct before them as in one picture all their paſt knowledge at once.” 
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Our Saviour who once dwelt in fleſh and bloud is now in a glorified ſtate, united to 
the moſt perfect glorified body; and what vaſt additions may be made to his know- 
ledge and power beyond what he enjoyed in the days of his humiliation and confine. 
ment to a mortal body, it is hard for us ty determine. When ſuch a capacious ſou] i; 
united to a glorified body, the extent of it's native powers may receive an additional 
creaſe beyond what common ſouls even in glory can ever arrive at, as much as it's 
ennative excellencies are ſuperior to their's. | oo bw 

The very extent of the power and preſence of a glorified body irſelf may be prodi. 
giouſly large in compariſon of our bodies of fleſh and bloud. A drop of oil may be 
contained in a pepper corn, and not extend it's influence beyond it: But place this 
drop on a burning lamp, and the blaze will diffuſe it's particles of light, when it i; 
thus kindled, perhaps to two miles diſtance in a dark night; thence it is evident, that 
theſe diffiuſive particles of oil will filla ſphere of four miles diameter: A moſt amazing 
enlargement of a ſingle drop! And why may not a glorified body, eſpecially when it 
ſhall be called a ſpiritual body, as much exceed fleſh and bloud in it's extent of poy- 
ers as a drop of oil kindled into a blaze ſtretches itſelf beyond it's own firſt or native 
dimenſions ? | 

Behold our bleſſed Lord after his reſurtection, even before he was fully glorified, 
comes with his body twice into the midſt of his diſciples when the doors were 
ſhut “,“ Jobn xx. 19, 26. Much leſs doth a glorified body ſeem to be ſubject to the 
preſent laws, reſtraints and limitations of corporeal motion. 

What if we ſhould ſuppoſe a glorified ſoul to have as ſovereign and immediate an 
influence over every atom of it's own glorified body as our fouls at preſent have over 
our groſſer limbs? What if it be made capable of ranging and diſpoſing the atoms, of 
which the body is compounded, in what form it pleaſe, and of diffuſing them through 
unknown ſpaces? Hence would evidently reſult the ſafety and immortality of that 
body, and it's prodigious vital activity on the material world. Our ſafety would be 
in our own power, and our influence amazing, if we could place every atom of our 
bodies in what form we chuſe, and keep it there during our pleaſure. 

And then ſurely we may allow the glorified ſoul of our bleſſed Saviour to be poſſc!- 
ſed of this 13 in a much ſuperior degree, and to exert it in a far more tranſcendent 
manner: And thus the ſun of righteouſneſs, even in the operations of his human na- 
ture, may anſwer all the parallels of this illuſtrious meraphor. 

. The natural powers of his body thus ſublimated and refined may move, for ought 
we know, as ſwift as ſun- beams, which may travel many thouſands of miles in a mi- 
nute : It may diffuſe it's influences like the ſun in a moſt extenſive ſphere: It may 
—— our world, and the moon almoſt in the ſame moment, and penetrate earth to 

center. : | | 

If the face of our Lord on the mount of transfiguration did ** ſhine as the ſun, and 
his raiment as the light,“ Matth. xvii. 2. If his body appearing to St. Paul was 
dreſſed in ſuch a © light from heaven as exceeded the brightneſs of the ſun at 
mid-day,” A#s xxvi. 13. What diffuſive and diſtant influences may ſuch a glo- 
ried body be capable of on the elementary world of air, earth and water, under the 
command of ſuch a glorified ſoul as that of our Saviour ? 


'T can- 


| * Whatever other ſenſes may be put upon theſe words, I think our common tranſlation is the moſt un- 
tural, and the text ſeems to intimate that it was miraculous, 1 8 
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I cannot deny myſelf in this place the pleaſure of publiſhing to the world a very 
beautiful reſemblance, the ſirſt hints and notices whereof I received formerly in con- 
verſation from my reverend and worthy friend Mr. Robert Bragge, whereby the per- 
ſon of Chriſt as God-man in his exalted ſtate may be happily repreſented. The ſun 
in the heavens 1s the moſt glorious of all viſible beings : His ſovereign influence has a 
moſt aſtoniſhing extent through all the planetary globes, and beſtows light and heat 
upon all of them. It is the ſun that gives life and motion to all the infinite varieties 

the animal world in the earth, air and water: It draws out the vegetable juices 
from the earth, and covers the ſurface of it with trees, herbs and flowers: It is the 
ſun that gives beauty and colour to all the millions of bodies round the globe, and by 
it's pervading power perhaps it forms minerals and metals under the earth. It's hap- 
py effects are innumerable ; they reach certainly to every thing that has life and mo- 
tion, or that gives life, ſupport or pleaſure to mankind. 

Now ſuppoſe God ſhould create a mot illuſtrious ſpirit, and unite it to the body 
of the ſun, as a human ſoul is united to a human body: Suppoſe this ſpirit had a pre- 
ceptive power capacious enough to become conſcious of every ſun- beam, and all the 
influences and effects of this vaſt ſhining globe, both in it's light, heat and motion 
even to the remoteſt region: And ſuppoſe at the ſame time it was able by an act of 
its will to ſend out or withhold every ſun beam as it pleaſed, and thereby to give 
light and darkneſs, life and death in a ſovereign manner to all the animal inhabitants 
of this our earth, or even of all the planetary worlds. Such may be the . glorified hu- 
man ſoul of our bleſſed redeemer united to his glorified body; and perhaps his 
knowledge and his power may be as extenſive as this ſimilitude repreſents ; eſpecially 
when we conſider this ſoul and body as perſonally united to the divine nature, and as 
one with God. 

Now this noble 2 may be ſupported by ſuch conſiderations as theſe. 

As our ſouls are conſcious of the light, ſnape, motions, &c. of ſuch diſtant bo- 
dies as the planet Saturn or the fixed ſtars, becauſe our eyes receive rays from thence ;. 
ſo may not a human ſoul united to a body as eaſily be ſuppoſed to have a conſciouſneſs. 
of any thing whereſoever it can ſend out rays or emit either fluids or atoms from it's 
own body ? May not the ſun, for inſtance, if a ſoul were united to it, become there- 
by ſo glorious a complex being, as to ſend out every ray with knowledge, and have 
2 conſciouſneſs of every thing whereſoever it ſends it's direct or reflected rays? And 
may not the human foul of our Lord Jeſis Chriſt have a conſciouſneſs of every thing 
whereſoever it can ſend direct or reflected rays from his own. ſhining and glorified. 
body ? | 

To add yet to the wonder, we may ſuppoſe, that theſe rays may be ſubtle as mag- 
netic beams which penetrate braſs and ſtone as eaſily as light doth glaſs; and at the 
ſame time they may be as {wilt as light, which reaches the molt amazing diſtance of 
ſeveral millions of miles in a minute. By this means, ſince the light of the ſun per- 
vades all ſecret chambers in our hemiſphere at once, and fills all places with direct and 
reflected beams, if conſciouſneſs belonged to all thoſe beams, what a fort of omniſ- 
cient being would the ſun be? I mean omniſcient in it's own ſphere, And why may 
not the human ſoul and body of our glorified Saviour be thus furniſhed with ſuch. 
an amazing extent of knowledge and power, and yet not be truly infinite? 

Let us dwell a little longer upon theſe delightful contemplations. 

If a ſoul had but a full knowledge and command of all the atoms of one ſolid foot 
of matter, which-according to modern philoſophy is-infinitely diviſible, what ſtrange 

and 
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and aſtoniſhing influences would it have over this world of our's? What confuſions 
might ir raiſe in diſtant nations, ſending peſtilential ſteams into a thouſand bodies, and 
deſtroying armies at once? And it might ſcatter benign or healing and vital influences 
to as large a circumference. If our bleſſed Lord in the days of his humiliation could 
ſend * virtue out of him to heal a poor diſeaſed woman who touched the hem of his 


_ garment” with a finger, who knows what healing atoms or what killing influences he 


may ſend from his dwelling in glory to the remoteſt diſtances of our world, to exc- 
cute his Father's counſels of judgment or mercy? It is not impoſſible, fo far as I can 
judge, that the ſoul of Chriſt in it's glorified ſtate may have as much command 
over our heavens and our earth and all things contained in them, as our ſouls 
in m_ preſent ſtate have over our own limbs and muſcles to move them at 
pleaſure. 4 255 ir 

Let us remember that it is now found out and agreed in the new philoſophy of Sir 
Tſaac Newton, that the diſtances are prodigious to which the powerful influence of the 
ſun reaches in the center of our planetary ſyſtem. It is the ſun who holds and reſtrains 
all the planets in their ſeveral orbits, and keeps in thoſe vaſt bodies of Jupiter and Sa- 
turn in their conſtant revolutions z one at the diſtance of 424 millions, and the other 
at the diſtance of 777 millions of miles; beſides all the other influences it has upon 
every thing that may live and grow in thoſe planetary worlds. 

It is the ſun who reduces the long wanderings of the comets back again near to him- 
ſelf from diſtances more immenſely great than.thoſe of Saturn and Fupiter : And why 
may not the human nature of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt both in ſoul and body have a do- 
minion given him by-the Father, larger than-the ſun in'the firmament ? Why may 
not the Son of God be endued with an immediate conſciouſneſs and agency to a far 
greater diſtance ? | | | | 

Thus if we conceive of the human ſoul of Chriſt, either in the amazing extent of 
it's own native powers or in the additional acquirements of a glorified ſtate, we ſec 
reaſon to believe that it's capacities are far above our old uſual conceptions, and may 
be raiſed and exalted to a degree of knowledge, power and glory ſuitable and equal to 
his operations and offices, ſo far as they are attributed to his human nature in the 
wo:d of God? But I proceed further. Fr 

Anſwer IV. But if the ſoul of Chriſt conſidered ſingly in it's native powers, or e- 
ven in it's glorified ſtate, be not capable of ſuch extenſive knowledge and influence, 
E conſidered in it's perſonal union with the divine nature, it's capacities muſt be en- 
larged to an unknown degree. And though it is my judgment, that abſtracted from 
his godhead the man Jeſus could not fulfil and ſuſtain all the ſacred offices and ho- 
nours of the Meſſiah, yet united to his divine nature he may thereby become in a ſenſe 
ſafficient for all this work. | 

It may be inquired here, what influence this perſonal union with the godhead can 


have upon a human mind, to enlarge it's knowledge and intellectual faculties and its 
effective powers to ſo amazing an extent? | | 

In anſwer to this, we muſt all confeſs that the doctrine of unions is one of the moſt 
unknown and unſearchable difficulties in natural philoſophy. Our underſtandings 
a e nonpluſſed when we conſider but the union of the parts of matter among them- 
ſelves, which no philoſophy has ever yet fully accounted for; and much more are we 
puzzled when we think of the union of matter and mind in every human perſon, and 
the ſtrange amazing influences which the one hath upon the other by means ot 
this union. But when we attempt to conceive of the moſt intimate union, into _ 
1 the 
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he great and bleſſed God may aſſume a creature, and join it to himſelf, our thoughts 
are loſt and overwhelmed with this myſtery : and that not only as to the mode or 
manner of it, which is unſearchable, but as to the extent of the influences and ef- 
fects of it, which are aſtoniſhing, and beyond all our preſent powers to deter- 
mine. | 

Yet fince we are thus far affured by the word of God that there is a glorious union 
between the man Cbriſt, and the divine nature, we may attempt to explain our beſt 
conceptions about the effects of it, firſt as to the communications of knowledge, and 
then of effective power. | 

I. „As to the-communication of knowledge to the man Chrift by his union with 
the deity.” We may try to illuſtrate this matter by the ſimilitude of the union of 


a human ſoul to a body. Suppoſe a learned philoſopher be alſo a ſkilful divine, and 


a great linguiſt; we may reaſonably conclude that there are ſome millions of words 
and phraſes, if taken together with all the various ſenſes of them, which are depo- 
ſited in his brain as in a repoſitory, by means of ſome correſpondent traces or ſig- 
natures ; we may ſuppoſe alſo millions of ideas of things, human and divine, trea- 
{ured up in various traces or ſignatures in the ſame brain. Nay, each organ of ſenſe 
may impreſs on the brain millions of traces belonging to the particular objects of 
that ſenſe; eſpecially the two ſenſes of diſcipline, the eye and the ear: The pictures, 
the ĩmages, the colours, and the ſounds that are reſerved. in this repoſitory of the 
brain, by ſome correſpondent impreſſions or traces are little leſs than infinite: Now 
the human ſoul of the philoſopher, by being united to this brain, this well furniſhed 
repoſitory, knows all theſe names, words, ſounds, images, lines, figures, colours, 
notions and ſenſations. It receives all theſe ideas, and is, as it were, miſtreſs of 
them all. The very opening of the eye impreſſes thouſands of ideas at once upon 
ſuch a ſoul united to a human brain; and what unknown millions of ideas may be 
impreſſed on it or conveyed to it in ſucceſſive ſeaſons, whenſoever ſhe ſtands in need 
of them, and that by the means of this union to the brain, is beyond our capacity to 
think or number. | | | 

Let us now conceive the divine mind or wiſdom as a repoſitory ſtored with infi- 
finite ideas of things paſt, preſent and future; ſuppoſe a created ſpirit of moſt ex- 
tenſive capacity intimately united to this divine mind or wiſdom: May it not by this 
means, by divine appointment become capable of receiving ſo many of thoſe ideas, 
and ſo much knowledge as are neceſſary & the government and the judgment of 
all nations? And this may be done two ways, viz. either by the immediate appli- 
cation of itſelf, as it were by enquiry, to the divine mind, to which it is thus united, 
or by the immediate actual influences and impreſſions which the divine mind may 
make of theſe ideas on the human ſoul, as faſt as ever it can ſtand in need of them 
tor theſe glorious purpoſes. | 

Since a human brain, which is mere matter, and which contains only ſome 
ſtrokes: and traces and corporeal ſignatures of ideas, can convey to a human foul 
united to it, many millions of ideas, as faſt as it needs them for any purpoſes: of 
human life; how much more may the infinite God or divine mind or wiſdom, which 
hath actually all real and poſſible ideas in it, in the moſt perfect manner, commu- 
nicate to a human ſoul united to this divine wiſdom, a far greater number of ideas 
than a human brain can receive; even as many as the affairs of governing and judg- 
ing this world may require. n e 

This may be repreſented and illuſtrated by another ſimilitude thus: Suppoſe 
there were a ſpherical looking- glaſs or mirror vaſt as this earth is 3. on which mil - 
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lions of corporeal objects appeared in miniature on all ſides of it impreſſed or re- 
prefented there, by a thouſand planetary and ſtarry worlds ſurrounding this vaſt mir. 
ror; ſuppoſe a capacious human ſpirit united to this mitror, as the foul is to the bo- 
dy: What an unknown multitude of ideas would this mirror convey to that hu- 
man ſpirit in ſucceſſive ſeaſons ? Or perhaps this ſpirit might receive all theſe ideas 
at once, and be conſcious of the millions of things repreſented all round the mirror. 
This mirror may repreſent the deity : The human ſpirit taking in theſe ideas ſuc- 
ceflively, or conſcious of them all at once, may repreſent to us the foul of Cbriſ 
receiving, either in a ſimultaneous view, or in a ſucceſſive way, unknown myriads 
of ideas by it's union to godhead : though it muſt be owned it can never receive all 
the ideas which are in the divine mind. 

II. Having ſhewn how the human ſoul of Chrift, by virtue of it's union with the 
divine nature, may be furniſhed with moſt amazing treafures of knowledge, I pro- 
ceed now to enquire how the human nature of Chris may attain vaſt effective powers, 
and may be ſaid to have a hand in bringing about the various revolutions of pro- 
vidence, in managing the affairs of the government of the world, and forming the 
wonderous ſcenes of the laſt judgment; and all this by virtue of it's union to the 
divine nature. 

Let us conſider what power or influence the human nature of Cbrit might have 
upon the miracles which he wrought whilſt he was here on earth. It is very pro- 
bable and almoſt certain, that it was a part of his divine furniture and — 2 
from the Father, that whenſoever he prayed for, and then wilted or commanded any 
ſuch ſort of ſupernatural event, the effect ſhould as certainly follow his volition or 
his command as the human limbs obey the ſoul when it wills to move them. The 
caſe of the apoſtles was not ſo; they had not a perſonal union with indwelling god- 
head; they tried once, or perhaps oftener, to caſt out devils, and could not do it. 
But as where our foul wills, our limbs always move at it's command, ſo whenſoever 
_ Chriſt the man willed to work a miracle, the ſupernatural effect followed, if not by 
human, yet by divine agency. Obſerve this in a few inſtances. 

When he cleanſed the leper, Math. viii. 3. his ſoul willed that leproſy ſhould depart, 
and his tongue pronounced theſe words, I will; be thou clean: ” and immediately 
the effect followed, the leper was healed. Whether the human ſoul of Chrif had in 
that day ſufficient knowledge and power given it to change the craſis of the bloud, 
to remove the tainted atoms from the of the man, and to place all the fibres of 
the diſeaſed fleſh in a proper and healthy form, this may be matter of doubtful en- 
quiry : But if the divine power united to the manhood made this ſovereign and heal- 
ing change, and was pleaſed to make uſe of the intermediate volition of the human 
will, and language of the human tongue for this purpoſe, ſtill the man Chrift Jeſus 
has his ſhare of agency in this work; and therefore he is ſaid to go about working 
wonders and healing diſeaſes, for God was with him,” As x. 98. 

Again, In the midſt of a ſtorm when he bid the winds be filent, and commanded 
the waves to be ſtill, it is probable that his human ſoul and body might not in them-- 
ſelves at that time have direct and proper ſufficient influence on the winds and the 
waves, to produce ſuch a miraculous calm and filence z but the divine nature or in- 
dwelling godhead, by it's infinite power ſuppreſſed theſe tumultuous elements at the 
will and word of Chrift, which rebuked ſtorm :: And, fince the man Jeſas was 
made the intelligent medium or inſtrument of this command; the winds and the ſeas 
are faid to pay obedience to him, Mark iv. 41. What manner of maniis this, that- 
the winds and ſeas obey him?“ 2. 1 
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It was much the ſame thing when he caſt out devils, and commanded them to de- 
part from the bodies which they poſſeſſed. Whether it was the terror of his known 
character that fell upon them and frighted them, or the compulſive power of his 
deity drove them out, this may perhaps be doubted. But ſuppoſe the demoniacs 
were diſpoſſeſied by divine agency, yet the man Jeſus has the honour of this miracle, 
as being the conſcious inſtrument of his godhead therein. It was Feſus of Naza- 
reth who healed thoſe who were oppreſſed of the devil, for God was with him, Alt 
x. 38. 

Yet we ſhould take notice that in the days of his humiliation on earth, his power 
was limited; for he had not the knowledge of all God's counſels, © he knew not the 
day of judgment,” and therefore could not govern the world till his reſurrection 
and aſcenſion, when the Father . delivered all things into his hands,” Matth. xxviii. 
18. and gave him the book of his decrees, Rev. v. 7—9. We may obſerve alſo that 
when he raiſed Lazarus, he prayed to the Father for that miracle, Jobs xi. 41. as 
acknowledging publicly a particular dependence for each miraculous operation; 1 
know that thou heareſt me always, and I thank thee that thou haſt now heard me.“ 

But perhaps it is otherwiſe in his glorified ſtate. Imagine our Saviour in heaven, 
as having received full and abſolute © powers over all things in heaven and earth,“ 
Matth. xxviii. 18. ſuppoſe him now reſiding in the upper world, and by his own 
moſt extenſive capacity of mind and by the indwelling deity, ſuppoſe him conſtantly 
acquainted with the various counſels of God for the government of the world an 
the church, as particularly as he was acquainted with each ſingle occaſion of work- 
ing a miracle here on earth; ſuppoſe alſo his commiſſion in his exalted fate to be fo 
general and extenſive, and that according to every emergency, he gives commands 
to the angels or devils, to the earth, air and ſeas, to perform ſuch peculiar ſervices 
for his e, and to bring diſtreſs upon his adverſaries : Now if all the infinite va- 
riety of effects preſently appear and anſwer his command, though really performed 
by divine power, he may properly be ſaid to have © all power in heaven and in earth 
put into his hands,” and to govern all things in the upper and lower regions; for as 
much as-the indwelling godhead makes uſe of the human nature as it's glorious and 
conſcious medium, to exert it's ſovereign authority and divine power: and the man 
Jeſus conſidered in union with godhead gives forth the commands, ſees them all ex- 
ecuted, and receives the honours and adorations of ſaints and angels, as their gover- 
nor and their judge. | 

Thus if the exalted powers of the man Jeſus in glory are not conceived to be ſuf+ 
ficient in themſelves for the complete execution of thoſe great offices to which he is 
advanced, yet his human foul being united to his godhead, and always under the 
infallible influence of divine wiſdom and counſel, and having ſuch 4 moſt extenſive 
acquaintance with the affairs of the upper and lower worlds, the man Chriſt may 
give forth all the commands of God whereby the world is governed, and every 

nee may bow to him, and every tongue confeſs that Chrift is Lord to the glory f 
the Father, Phil. ii. 10, 11. | 

If any perſon ſhould enquire here, May not any of our fouls be thus aſſumed 
into union with the divine nature, and by this union be made capable of the fame 
powens and dignities ? I anſwer, By no means: for though the capacity of our 

uls may be largely extended in a future world, yet I am verily perſuaded can 
never be dilated or enlarged to the amazing comprehenſion which the ſoul of our 
bleſſed Saviour poſſeſſes. Our ſouls in their native conſtitution ate vaſtly inferior to 
his. As a veſſel of Wa by all the art of man, to ſuch a pro- 
| | I .-2 | digious 
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digious capacity as a veſſel of gold, ſo nor the ſoul of an ideot to contain the ideas 
ot a Milton or a Newton; nor any other created ſpirit to know and do what the bleſ. 
ted ſoul of Jeſus knows and does. | 

Perhaps the powers of any other human. ſoul would be diſſolved and deſtroyed un, 
der ſuch impreſſions from indwelling godhead as the ſoul of Chriſt conſtantly re- 
ceives, and by which he is fitted for his high poſt of mediation and government, 
Were it poſſible that the divine power ſhould continually candeſcend to effect what 
ſoever a common human ſoul willed, yet this human ſoul perhaps has not natural 
powers ſufficiently large to be made a conſcious inſtrument of one thouſandth part 
of what the ſoul of Jeſus knows and wills, and does by virtue of the indwelling god. 
head. In all things he muſt have the pre-eminence,” Cal. i. 15—18. 

Upon this repreſentation of things, the various language of ſcripture appears to 
be true, and is made very intelligible. Chriſt ſays, he can do nothing of himlel!, 
he knew not the day of judgment *” when he was here on earth, &c. and yet he i; 
ſaid to ** know the hearts of men, and to know all things ;* ſor as faſt as the divire 
mind united to him was pleaſed to communicate all theſe ideas, ſo faſt was his hu. 
man nature capable of receiving them. The Father, in ſucceſſion of ſeaſons, 
ſhews the Son all things that himſelf doth,” John v. 20, But God had ſhewn hin 
but ſome leſſer things comparatively at the time when Chriſt ſpake this; for at that 
time he aſſures the jeus, that . the Father would afterwards, ſhew- him greater works 
than theſe.“ Thus, as I have ſhewn before, the union of the human nature to the 
divinity, being purely arbitrary, or owing to the will of God, the ſeaſons and mea- 
fures of divine communications made to the man Jeſus muſt be arbitrary alſo, and 
limited or enlarged according to divine will and appointment. 

Upon this ſame repreſentation of things alſo; it may be juſtly ſaid in ſcripture, that 
* God governs the werld, God only knows the hearts of all men, and God himſelf 
is the judge, and yet Chriſt is the ſearcher of hearts, the judge and Lord of all;” 
becauſe though the man Jeſus. may have theſe titles and characters attributed to him, 
yet it is not merely the man conſidered abſtractly in himſelf, but it is the man 
united to God, it is the perſon of God- man: or you may ſay, the divine nature, or 
the godhead acting in and by the man Jeſus, who performs all theſe wonders, and 
which makes the man Jeſus the conſcious and intelligent medium of theſe perform- 
ances; and thus he gives him the honour of being the agent. | 

By this account of things, there is a fair anſwer given to the objection that might 


be ſtarted againſt the firſt part of this ſection, viz. If the human ſoul of Chrif, 


which is but a creature, may have ſuch a vaſt and aſtoniſhing extent of. know- 
ledge and power, does not this repreſent a creature approaching too near to the idea 
of God?“ Does it not inveſt a creature with ſome of thoſe prerogatives which 
are mentioned in ſcripture, as peculiar and appropriate to deity ? And does it not 
thus take away the diſtinction which God has given between himſelf. and creatures, 
as well. as enervate ſeveral of our ſcripture-proots of the divinity of Gbrift ?: | 

I have indeed, in ſome meaſure anticipated this objection, when I limited the 
knowledge and power of the man Jeſus, only to the greater and more important 
concerns and actions of the material and jintellectuab worlds, on which the go- 


vernment of them chiefly depends: And even this muſt be a very amazing and 


comprehenſive knowledge and power for a creature to poſſeſs: But every thought, 
and every motion, and every atom of the worlds of ſouls and bodies, in my 
opinion is known only to God, and belongs to infinite omniſcience alone. 6 
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But to remove this difficulty and danger yet farther, let us always remember, 
that the human nature of Chriſt, which is ſo exalted has the fulneſs of the god- 
head dwelling in it, or is perſonally united to deity. Thence it follows, that 
when theſe moſt extenſive powers are attributed to the man Feſus, it is by virtue 
of the divine nature that dwells in him: And therefore the complex perſon of 
our bleſſed Saviour may juſtly have theſe divine prerogatives of knowledge and 
power aſcribed to him, They being given us to diſtinguiſh - God from a mere 
creature, cannot be applied by the word of a true and faithful God to any per- 
ſon who has not godhead in him; and upon this account they eontinue their aſſiſts | 
ance to prove the deity of Cbhriſt. 

If it were poſſible that a mere. creature could be framed by divine power, ca- 
pable in itſelf of ſome of thoſe operations which God has aſſumed to himſelf, as 
his own prerogatives, ſuch as governing and judging the world, ſearching and 
ſanctifying the hearts of men, &c. yet ſince the great God, who is jealous of his 
own honour, has appropriated theſe characters and operations to himſelf alone, I 
think we may be aſſured that he would never form ſuch a creature with theſe tharac- 
ters and operations; or at leaſt, that he would never diſcover ſuch a creature to us 
in our world, leſt he ſhould thereby take away the inviolable criteria or ſigns which 
himſelf has given us to diſtinguiſh between God and creatures. Or if ever ſuch a 
glorious creature were formed and dilcovered to us, he would certainly be intimately 
and perſonally united to the divine nature; and thus have proper godhead dwelling 
in him, leſt we ſhould be unavoidably expoſed to the danger of taking one for 
2 who was not God, and paying divine honours to a perſon who was not 

vine. | 

Perhaps while we dwell on earth, there will always remain ſome difficulty in ad- 
Juſting ſeveral particulars that relate to the perſon, the offices and the operations of 
our bleſſed Saviour: but ſince we firmly believe that his name is Emmanuel, or God 
with us, and that God and man are united to conſtitute the complete perſon of our 
mediator z ſince we are perſuaded alſo that the characters and offices which he ſuſ- 
tains, require powers fuperior to all created nature for the moſt complete execution 
of them; therefore where we are at a loſs in determining how far the divine nature 
operates, and how far the human, in any ſpecial part of his offices, we may refer it in 
general to the complex perſon of the mediator as God- man. In this perſon we are 
{ure there are powers abundantly ſufficient to anſwer all the neceſſities and demands 
of every office which he ſuſtains. When we conſider him as God, it is as God united 
to man: When we conſider him as man, it is as man united to God; and his perſon 
N e our governor and our judge demands our adoration, and faith and 

ve. | | ; | 

To conclude this ſubject, . though ſuch ſpeculations as I have indulged in this diſ- 
courſe, are by no means neceſſary to our ſalvation, yet they may be applied to ſeve- 
ral excellent purpoſes in chriſtianity. - They may cure us of our old narrow con- 
ceptions of the glories of the exalted human nature of Chriſt, and raiſe in us nobler 
ideas of that illuſtrious perſon, whom God the Father hath adyanced'to-fo ſublime a 
degree of power and majeſty at his own right hand. 15 

Theſe ſpeculations may give us a much higher eſteem of our bleſſed Saviour, and 
and a more affecting ſenſe of his ſorrows and ſufferings in the value and dignity of 
them, when we oblerve how glorious a perſon he is in himſelf, and what a rich and 
ſurprizing recompence God the Father has made him upon this account. They wy 

teac 
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teach us to pay more juſt and agreeable honours to the perſon of our redeemer God- 
man, and excite us to a nobler practice of gratitude, to do and ſuffer any thing for 
his ſake, who has done and ſ d fo much for us on earth, and who continues to 
do ſo much for us in heaven. Sure it muſt be a culpable defect in us, willingiy 
to withhold any part of that eſteem, affection and love from the man Chriſt Jeſus, 
which he has ſo richly merited-at our hands by his amazing condeſcenſion, by his for- 
mer mortal agonies, and by his preſent extenſive benefits. We would not willingly 
treat any of our fellow-creatures- at ſo low and unworthy a rate, as too often we 
treat — Son of God, who died for us and is exalted to the Father's throne, Rev. iii, 
27. and iv. 21. T5 
| uk has pleaſed the Father that all the fulneſs of godhead ſhould dwell bodily in the 
man Jeſus,” that there ſhould be a perſonal union between God and man, that fo the 
human nature being a part of the complex perſon of the mediator, it might be aſſumed 
into the complex object of worſhip : and indeed if we do not include the human na. 
ture of Chrift in the honours which we pay him, I think we can be hardly ſaid to give 
him any of that ſpecial honour in a proper ſenſe, to which the Father has advanced 
him by this union: And we ſeem to deprive his ſacred perſon alſo of that peculiar glo- 
ry which he received from the Father by way of gift or reward for his ſufferings, 
For it is not the divine nature properly, but the human which endured the ſufferings, 
and is intitled to the reward. Whatſoever ſublime honours therefore we pay to the 
pure godhead of Chriſt, while we have no actual regard to the man Jeſus who is united 
to the deity, we ſeem to neglect that peculiar honour due to him, for which we have 
haps the moſt frequent precepts and examples in the new teſtament, that is, the 
onour due to him as God-man and mediator. 

I grant that we muſt not ſeparate the divine nature of Chriſt from the human, while 
we addreſs him with religious worſhip; for the mere man abſtracted from godhead 
doth not ſeem a proper object, nor juſtly capable of it, according to the rules of 
ſcripture : Yet while we direct our devotions to his whole ſacred perſon, our forms 
of addreſs may and ought to have frequent reſpect to the paſt ſorrows and the preſent 
glories and powers of his human nature: This is to worſhip him, according to the 
patterns of worſhip paid to him, which ſtand recorded in ſcripture for our imitation. 
Sce Rev. i. 5, 6. and v. 9. and vii. 9, 10. | f 

All the honour which we pay to the man Jeſus, muſt redound to the glory of the 
indwelling godhead, and to the honour of the Father ; yet we ſhould look upon our- 
ſelves under ſpecial obligations, to pay particular honour and love to whom honour 
and love are due, and not forget the intereſt of the human nature of Chrift in the 
ſmart of his ſufferings, and in the glory of his exaltation, when we pay religious wor- 
ſhip to our Emmanuel, or God with us. See theſe things more diſcourſed at large in 
my third diſſertation on the trinity,” pages 518—544. 

Such raiſed ſentiments as theſe concerning the power and dignity of our exalted re- 
deemer, may diſcover to us the ſenſe and beauty of ſeveral expreſſions of ſcripture which 

before were unobſerved or unknown ; and may make it appear with what propriety the 
ſcripture ſpeaks concerning the rewards and ces which Chrift received, on 
the account of his ſufferings : It diſcovers alſo the diſtinct capacities with which he is 
furniſhed to fulfil thoſe glorious offices of government and judgment, that the Father 
has inveſted him with. | 

While we give a ſacred freedom to our meditations on this ſubject, we may feel 
ourſelves inſpired with holy breathings toward the upper world, where the perſon of 


our 
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our great redeemer dwells at the right-hand of God. Such an elevation of thought 
may awaken in us yet further degrees of humble and ſacred curiofity to arrive at a 
better acquaintance with the great * Theanthropos,” or God in our nature, whom ha- 
ving not ſeen we love, and in whom, though now we ſee him not, yet believing we 
rejoice, 1 Pet. i. 8. This ſhould make us long until the time comes, when our doubtful 
and imperfect gueſſes at his glory ſhall vaniſh; when we ſhall view him no Io 
through the darkneſs of a glaſs, but ſee him as he is, and behold him face to face. Then 
ſhall it appear, that eternal life in our poſſeſſion of it, as well as in our way to it, con- 
fiſts in the knowledge of the one true God, and Feſus Chrift whom he has ſent," 
Jobn xvii, 3. Then ſhall the Son of God himſelf, and all his ſaints r, rejoice 
in the accompliſhment of that glorious language of his interceſſion ; Zobn xvii. 24. 
« Father, I will that they alſo whom thou haſt given me be with me where I am, 
that they may behold my glory which thou haſt given me: and this will be a great 
part of our heaven. Amen. 


5s BC TR v. MN IV. 
Teftimonies from other uriters. 


INCE I have finiſhed this diſcourſe, I have met with ſeveral authors who: 
were zealous and hearty friends of the doctrine of the deity of Chrift, and yet 
have raiſed their meditations to a ſublime degree concerning the . extenſive powers and 
capacities of his human nature now glorified.” Perhaps it will ature ſome readers in- 
to a more favourable ſentiment of this doctrine, when they ſhall find that it is not a 
looſe and wild flight of imagination, but the ſettled and ſedate judgment of for- 
mer writers of worth and emmency ; and for this reaſon I have made the following 
citations. 

If we were to conſult the writings of ancient fathers, doctor Whitby * aſſüres us in 
his annotations on Pbilip. ii. g. that © they refer this high exaltation of Chriſt, not 
to his divine but human nature; and that the apoſtle ſpeaks not here of the exaltation- 
of his divine nature by the manifeſtation of his concealed glory and power, but of the- 
exaltation of that nature which had ſuffered, for this is repreſented in ſcripture as the 
reward of his paſſion. Heb. ii. 9. We ſee him, faith the apoſtle, who was made 
a little lower than the angels for the fuffering of death. crowned with glory and ho- 
nour.”” And again, The elders about the throne ſaid, Worthy is the lamb that was 
lain to receive power and riches, Rev. v. 12. Though it was given to the man: 
Chriſt Jeſus, becauſe the fulneſs of the godhead dwelt in him.“ Col. ii. 9. 

He adds alſo, at verſe 11. © Seeing the Father thus exalted the humanity of Chrif, 
ſince he united the Logos to the human nature; what hinders that this exaltation 
ſhould be faid, to be to the glory of the Father, from whom he received even the di- 
vine nature? | 

might cite ſeveral other teſtimonies from doctor WÞithy*s annotations, and every 
learned reader knows that in thoſe annotations he is zealous upon all occaſions to op- 


However, doctor Whitby in his latter days fell in pretty much with doctor Samael Clarke's opinion; 
yet when he wrote his annotations, he was zealous againft ar7:ani/m, and a fervent defender of the proper 
deity of Chriß, ſo that his ſenſe on this point cannot be ſuſpected here. 
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As the fathers iuppoſe this exaltation to the government and judgment of the 
world to belong to the human nature of Cbriſt, ſo the ſchool- men are zealous for tlie 
communication of ſuch a moſt extenſive knowledge to the man Chriſt. Jeſus, as ren- 
ders him capable of theſe offices; and yet the ſchool-men are well known to be a; 


zealous defenders of the divinity of our bleſſed Saviour as any chriſtian writers what- 


ſoever. 


The lutherans are as hearty believers that Chriſt is true God, and that they ſu pole 


his human nature to be advanced now in glory to an univerſal knowledge of all thing; 


in heaven and in earth, and that by union with his deity ; fo that he has a fort of 
omnipreſence and omniſcience. | ah | 

If you conſult the remonſtrant divines, they have the ſame opinion of the matter; 
ſee. Limborch's Theology in latin, book v. chapter xviii. Though we have excluded 
all creatures from being the object of divine worſhip, yet this mult not exclude our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt the mediator ; for though as he is man he is a creature, yet by 
means of his mediatory office he is ſo highly exalted above all creatures, that religi- 
ous honour muſt be given him as Lord of all. And in ſection xiii. If it be ob- 
jected, that omniſcience and omnipotence are required in order to render any being 
adorable, I anſwer, not eſſential and abſolute omnipotence and omniſcience, but ſo 
much as is neceſſary to know all the thoughts and prayers of the worſhippers, and to 
ſupply all their neceſſities ; but we have ſhewn that both theſe belong to Feſus Chri} 
as. mediator,” Yet this author is a hearty defender of the bleſſed doctrine of the tri- 
nity according to the common ſentiments of chriſtianity, as appears in book iii. chap- 
ter xXvn, 

A very ingenious gentleman of the church of England, who has diſcourſed of the - ſu- 
ture ſtate, and the progreſſive knowledge of the ſaints there,” page 46, writes thus; 
* Our Lord Jeſus Chriſt remains a true man in his glorified ſtate, and yet certainly 
his preſence is much more extenſive than when he dwelt on earth. He may perhaps as 
cal inſpect the whole globe of this earth, and the heavens that encompaſs and ſur- 
round it, as any of us can view a globe or circumference of an inch diameter; for he 
is the ſovereign of mankind. He is the prince of the kings of the earth. He is the 
governor of the world. The laws by which they ought to live, and by which they 
muſt be judged are his laws. | 

« Beſides, he is our great interceſſor with God almighty ; but how can he intercede 
Tor what he knows not, or know what he does not hear? How. can all the praycrs of 
his people come before him, unleſs his preſence be very diffuſive, and extend with 
the fabric of earth and heaven? I am not about to affirm the ubiquity of CHs bo- 
dily preſence, nor to determine the manner how he is preſent ; but that 7% Cbriſt, 
even in his human nature, does view and take cognizance of the affairs of man, | 
think cannot be doubted. Page 49. Chriſt is the head of his church even in his 
human nature: How can he know the uſefulneſs and the neceſſity of ſpecial com- 

pens to the ſeveral and ſingle members of his body, without a largeneſs of 
reſence * | | 

In brief, Chriſt Feſus conſidered as man and mediator is the great and general ad- 

miniſtrator of all the affairs of this human world; whatever is done in it, he does it, 
for all power in heaven and in earth is given unto him. Great is the myſtery of god- 
lineſs ; and certainly, even the man Chriſt Jeſus is a far more glorious perſon than the 
molt of chriſtians, yea, or of chriſtian divines, do conceive or apprehend. He is 
called the ſun of righteouſneſs, and compared to light, and doth. enlighten. all the in- 
tellectual world. He is the expreſs image of his Father's perſon ; that is, _ 


” 
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the moſt lively character and expreſſion of the deity, that is, among created beings. 
He is fat down on the right-hand of the majeſty on high; that is, he is, next the pure 
godhead, the moſt illuſtrious eſſence in the world. | 
Lerne man miſunderſtand me in what I have ſaid concerning the human nature 
of Ci Jeſus. I do not deny his divine nature, nor the union thereof to the human: 
| extend the preſence of his human nature no farther than the nature of his mediatory 
office doth require it. And touching the doctrine of the trinity, and the union of 
the ey word With he human nate, Veſteem it the great eſſential, as 
welk as the great my of the chriſtian religion, and do very heartily be- 
lieve it. 

The ws nm r in his treatiſe of . the heart of Cbriſt in heaven,” part ii. an, 
« e igg ol the human nature of Cbriſt hath notice and cognizance of a 
the Nr 's that befal his members are for this the text News for the 
apoſtle ſpeaks this for our encouragement, that Cbriſt is touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities. Which could ndt be a relief to us, if it ſuppoſcd not this, that he 
particularly and diſtinctly knew them; and if not all as well as ſome, we ſnould want 
relief in all, as not knowing which he knew, and which he knew not. And the. apoſtle 
affirms this of his human nature, as was ſaid, for he ſpeaks of that nature that was 
tempted here below. As all power in heaven and earth is committed unto, him as fon 
of man ad the feriprure ſpeaks, fo all knowltdge is given him of all things done in 
heaven and earth, and this as ſon of man too, his knowledge and power being of equal 
extent. He is the ſun as well in reſpect of knowledge, as of righteouſneſs, and there 
is nothing hid from his light and beams, which do pierce the darkeſt corners of the 
hearts of the ſons of men; he knows the ſores and diſtreſſes of their hearts. Like as 
a looking-glaſs-made into the-form of a round globe, and hung ia the midſt of. a 
room takes in all the ſpecies of things done, or that are therein at once; ſo doth the 
enlarged underſtanding of Cbriſt's 2 nature take in the affairs of this world, 


which he is appointed to goyern, eſpecially the miſeries of his members, and this at 
once,” 4 . 1 4 7 

The ſame author in his ſecond volume in folio, book 1ii. page 95. has a large trea- 
tile upon the * extenſive glories and powers of Chrift conſidered as God-man,” where- 
in he exaltæ his human natute to a moſt. amazing degree. 

Mr. Baxter in his annotations on Phil. ii. 9. affirms, © God highly exalted him in 
the manhood in which he ſuffered, and hath given him greater dignity and honour 
and venown than any creature ever had; that to his dignity and power all crea- 
tures ſhould be ſubject, and angels and men and devils ſhould by their ſubmiſſion re- 
ſpectively honour his name.“ And in his paraphraſe on Hes. ii. 9. As his death 
was ſuffered in the common nature of man, ſo he died to bring man to glory with 
himſelf, and therefore this text may be well underſtood of the advancement of man 
both in Cyiſ and in his church. LT Mie! ! 


. 
” 


Thus we find thetecare ſome earned writers of moſt of the ſects and parties in the 


chriſtian world who have declared themſelves freely to embrace this opinion, and to 


* = - * * 
believe the moſt extenſive knowledge and power of the human nature of Ori in his 
preſent glorified ſtate. : 238 1 VET IRS Fes TEL PLL, 
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By tracing out the early ie of his human nature 2 
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before the formation of this world. 
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INTRODUCTION 


tion and our joy. There are wonders enough in his perſon, his characters 
and offices, to raiſe our ſacred curioſity, and to entertain our delightful i " 
quiries in time and eternity. Many of theſe are diſplayed by the goſpel in an o 
and. illuſtrious ligt; others, are yet unrevealed and reſerved ft we ſhall ſee him 
to face: And there are alſo ſome which are revealed but with leſs glaring 3 
and are contained like hidden treaſures in the mines of ſcripturg, to awaken our dili- 
gence in the purſuit of this divine knowledge; and there is reaſon to hope, that 


every ſpark of new diſcovered glory will richly, recompenſe. the labour of our en- 
quiries. 
The _— ing diſcourſe hath led us to find fome furprizi furprizing powers and excellencies 
in the man Chrift Jeſus, which perhaps have not been mach nown or commonly ob- 
3 It is pleafant and aſtoniſhing to think how far the human ſoul of our exalted 
Lord under the conduct of his divine nature may have a hand in the er — 


T H E various glories of our te Led jr en of our holy medita- 
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eyes backward to the beginning of all things, and read the ſcripture with ſtudious 


| lt 
-4 


. ; | * | Y 7 | ; | . ” v +] 
Sect. J. 75 cantly cui of Chiilt's kun foul, ©  SBof 
the nations and the judgment of the world. This invites our faith to look forward 
to the great relurreftion-day with holy pleaſure and expectation. And if we turn our _— 


ſearch, perhaps we may ſpy ſome early glories attending his facred perſon, which we 
never thought of before. v4 | 

No if by a more careful inſpection into the word of God, we ſball find it reveal · 
ed there with unexpected evidence, that the · human ſoul of our Lord Jeſis Chrift had 
an exiſtence, and was y united to the divine nature, long before it came to 
dwell in fleſ and bloud; and that by this glorious perſon. God the Father managed 
the affairs of his ancient church as his own ſupreme miniſter and as the great media- 
tor and king of his people, and that at à certain appointed period of time God ſent 
down this bleſſed ſoul, willingly diveſted of primitive joys and glories, to take fleſh 
in the womb of the virgin, to dwell in the body of an infant, and grow up by de- 
grees to the perfection of a man, and in this body to ſuffer a thouſand indignities and 
injuries from men and devils, and to ſuſtain intenſe pains or agonies from ſome un- 
known manifeſtations of the wrath of God againſt ſin, and at laſt ſubmit to death and 
the grave; I ſay, if we ſhould find ſuch a doctrine contained in the ſcripture, will 
not ſuch thoughts as theſe ſpread a new luſtre over all our former ideas of the glory of 
Chrift, even in his human nature, and add to the condeſcenſions of our bleſſed Savi- 
our conſidered as God and man in one perſon ? How happily will it make the whole 
ſcheme of our religion, and the book of God which reveals it, more intelligible and 
delightful to all thoſe. who love chriftianity ? And it will render this ſacred vo- 
lume much more defenſible againſt the men who doubt or deny the bleſſed doctrines 
of it. 4 8 187 Pr 3 * | | 991 ae ; 

But that I may not anticipate my deſign, let us proceed to unfold this doctrine by 


o 


degrees, according to the following propoſitions. 
4 0.00 Tate Nr! 1k + -; 
Some propoſitions leading to the proof of the doctrine propoſed. 


Propoſition I. 1 T is evident from many places of ſcripture, that Chrift had an 
| I cxiſtence before he took fleſh upon him, and came into this 

Jobn i. 1. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” 3 1 | | 

Verſe 3. ** All things were made by him.“ 3 
Verſe 14. And the Word was made fleſh, and dwelt among us.“ 8 

Jobn xii. 41. Theſe things ſaid Eſaias when he ſaw his glory, and ſpake of him: » 
Wherein the apoſtle Jobn attrbiutes to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt that actual glorious ap- 
pearance which Iaiab ſaw of the Lord of hoſts, chapter vi. 1—4. 

John iii. 13. No man hath aſcended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the ſon of man, which is in heaven: ; * u g, or, which 
was in heaven, for both ſenſes are agreeable to the gre kr. 

obn vii. 58. Before Mrabam was, I am. n 

0 3. He that cometh after me is preferted before me, ſays Foby the bap- 
tiſt, becauſe he was before me: lungove wi page Jl reerte ws B. One of theſe 
words which we-render © before me, ſeems nec afily to ſignify Ade ir time, 


it is hard to fay which of boch of them candot do fo, but the ſame th g cannot be 
: 3 K 2 & £052 £ | X proved 
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The. carlyiexs fenciifiCiudſt's dunn l. Dit. II. 
5 fry itſelf. The verſe may be couſtrued-⸗thus, „ This is he Of whom 1 faid, 
chat ootes after me had a being before me, for indeed he was before me, that is, 
he is more excellent than I; or thus, he was preferred before ine, becauſe he had his 
being before I had mine, though as to his natural birth as man, Chriſt was fix months 
younger than Fobn. So door Goodwin and many others interpret this text. But 
I — 1 to 7 IR AE Mo pan beter the Meat ney c before bis incar. 
nation. 0 72 ⁰ ISR Gl 
Jobs iii. 0. 31. « He that ani from ions; above al he that is of the 
3 n F247: nevi e e enen ee 
e a 3, vo 1 T - 
1 Cor. xv. 47. 6 The firſt man was of choearchearchy;/ the: ſecond man ans the 


Lord from heaven.” ah Mig 
Jau vi. 33. The. bread of God is be hich cometh\down From heaven, and 
giveth life unto the world,” 0 14 8 % 0 


Verſe 38. 1 came down from heaven 5 wo 40 y ben will, bar de wil of 
bim that ſent: me.“ 
. Verſe 51. I am n the livin ! which came [ubdinin from heaven: FE 
1 your 62. 5 un er and if ye ſhall ſee the ſon 4 nue where he was be- 
1 1 ir 5, 
Jobn xvi. 28. $ ease both ga the Father, ad an come into the world; 
again, [ leave the world, and go tothe Father? 200 l: 
Jabs vil. 5. . Glorify thou ine, O Fächer, with. thy: own . with: dhe gon 
which I had with thee before the world was. 
1 Cor. x. 9. Neither let us tempt Chriſt as ſome of chem alſo tempted, and were 
deſtroyed of fer 


2 Cor. viii. 9. Ye know the grace of our Lord gie Chriſt that choogh he vn 
rich, yet for your ſakes he became poor.” 

Philip. ii. 6, 7. Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 

ual with God ; but made himſelf of no pa and was made i in the likeneſs 
of man.“ 
Coloſ. i. 18. Who js the mu of the inviſible. God, the firſt- born of eve- 
2 creature, for by him were things created, —— and he is before all 
things.” 

Heb. i. 2, 14 His Son, whom he bath appointed beir of al chings by; hom alſo 
he made the worlds.” 

1 John iv. 2, 3, © Every ſpirit which conſeſſeth chat Feſus Chriſt ! is come in the 
fleſh, is of God; and every. n that confeſſeth not that eſtes. Chriſt is come in the 
deſb, is not of God.“ 

Kev. Wes 14. © Chrif is called the beginning of the creation, of God. ua 75. 


2 LO Otr- 

icht alſo cite other ſr] deres from the aa. leſtament, where Crit is repreſent- 
ed ae bona, Gr God atin almi ghty ; gad! ſometimes as the angel of the Lord, 
and as the captain of the Lord's hoſt, appearing to the patriarchs, converſing with 
Abrabam, wreſtling with Jacob, giving orders to Meſes,, incouraging ard and Gi- 
deon, 8c... But 1, fool, ;haye gen h mention chem immediately, and therefore! 


omit the citations {> 
re I. oog hole 8 5 of ript ture 12 en [ok 75 
| everal from bs 80 * hy ain. 
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ws off 


Such 


PS 


* och are thoſe places of the old teſtament where the angel that to the an- 
158 is called God, the almighty God, Jebovab, he ond of hoſts, I am that 1 


God, or Jehovah, and is ſaid expreſsly to ,* create the world,” Fobn i. 1, 2, 3. Rom. 
ix. g. Heb. i. 10, 11. &c. with ſome others. | 


It appears probable to me alſo, that when our Lord ſays, John viii. x8. 54 Before: 


e , 


| Abraham was | am,” he does not only mean to expreſs his pre- exiſtence, but his di- 


vine nature alſo, I am being the name of God, Exod. iii. 14. And the great mo- 
dern refinen-of the arian ſcheme, doctor Samuel Clarke allows fo much as this, viz. 
That from our Sayiour's uſing the words ** Iam” inſtead of .I was,” he might poſſibly 
intend to inſinuate that he was the'perfon'in whom the name of God was, viz. 7 ebovab,. 


or am:“ And he adds, © This indeed cannot be denied; though he will not allow 
him to 


to delerive himſelf as the ſelf-exiſtent being, See door Clarke's.** ſcripture 
doctrine, chapter II. ſeftion iii, number 391.“ | 1 2 215 

But there are many proofs of the divinity of Cbriſt which are cited, and confirmed 
under the eighth and ninth propoſitions of the diſcourſe on the < chriſtian doctrine. 
of the trinity,” and, which e to be repeated here. See pages 420—452, 


Propoſition III. There are other ſcriptures which denote the pre- exiſtence of Chri/z, 


and may alſo perhaps include a reference to his divine nature, but carry not with them 


fach à full and convincing evidence of his godhead as utterly to exclude all other in- 
terpretations.” « \ | ; in N 


os NN 8 4 4 
© Such. are thoſe places in ſcripture in the old and new teſtament where he is called 


Such are theſe, Jobn iii. 31. « He that cometh from above is above all, Kr.. 


1 Cor. xv. 47. The firſt man is of the earth earthy, the ſecond man is the Lord 
from heaven. Jab iii. 13. No man hath aſcended up to heaven, but he that 
came don from heaven, even the ſon of man which is in heaven? 
Propoſition IV. © But there are ſome texts which inſinuate the exiſtence of CHiſt 
before he came into the fſeſh, which in their 'moſt natural, obvious and evident ſenſe 


ſeem to refer to ſome intelligent nature belonging to our Lord 7ejus Chriſt,» which is 


inferior to godhead.”” + oo - 
This will be made evident under the following propoſition. ant 4811 e 
; Propoſition V. Whatſoever ſcriptures repreſent Chriſt as exiſtent before bis incar- 
nation in a nature inferior to godhead, do maſt naturally lead us to the belief of the 
pte · exiſtence of his human ſoul “ | : | * 0 8 
If there be any ſuch ſcriptures, they muſt refer either to the human ſoul of Cbriſt, 
which was afterward united to his human body, or to ſome other fuper-angetical 
* 6 + 4 . : ; | ; nature, 


I T confeſs I have cited. this text in a former treatiſe to the omnipreſence of Chit as God, and 
indy of may be part of the true meaning of it: but I have lately found two or three writers of name 
who ily believed the godhead of Chrift, and yet ſuppoſe this text may refer to his pre exiſtent ſoul» 
becauſe à av it dpa 8 render **-who is in heaven,” may be as well rendered who was in 
heaven,” the N being equally capable of the paſt as well as of the preſent tenſe or time. 80 
St. Jobs himſelf expreſſeth the time paſt, *' he was,“ by &, chapter'ix: 25. where the blind man cured 
by our Lord, ſays, I was blind,” 7upa6- . And St. Paul exprefſeth, ** who was,” in the ſame manner 
twice, d ud avlas vers. Eph. ii. 1. and verſe p. You who were dead.” Bens himſelf inclines to con- 
{true this word, . who was in heaven” in this text, Upon the whole, I. doubt whether this tert will 
crtainly prove 3 divinity, and whether it may not mare directly refer to his pre-exiſtent ſoul. For 
hace there are proofs enough of the divinity. of 2 which are ſtrong in 2 opinion and unanſwerable, 
I'would not cbüftfälm ſuch paſſages of ſcripture into this ſervice whoſe force and ſenſe are rendered doub.ful 
by any juſt rules of criticiſm. 2 | £ 1 
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' nature, as fame call it, which might belong to our Saviour, befides his human 


ſoul. 


And this is evident, that this very notion of ſome perſons concerning a ſuper- an- 
licsl ſpirit belonging to him“ befide his human ſoul, aroſe from thoſe many expreſ. 
lions concerning him before his incarnation which ſeem inferior to deity. Some wri- 
ters ſaw theſe ſort ot expreſſions ſo ſtrong in ſcripture, that they would venture to in. 


_ - eroduce three intellectual beings in the perſon of Chrjf, rather than not yield to the 


apparent force of theſe expreſſions. | 


But ſurely it is not worthy of a philoſopher, or a divine to multiply natures in our 
Lord Jeſus without reaſon, and to aſcribe to him any ſuch third intellectual nature, 
if the expreſſions of ſcripture on this head may be moſt evidently explained without 
it, and may be better applied to his human ſoul, tres 
No that there are ſuch expreſſions that ſeem to intimate a nature inferior to God, 
belonging to Chriſt before he came in the fleſh, will appear by the following conſider- 


. ations: And they may all be explained in the eaſieſt manner, by applying them to the 


human ſoul of Chrif. 


% 
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_ Arguments far the pre- exiſtence of Chriſt's human foul, drawn from various con- 


fiderations of ſomething inferior to godhead aſcribed to him before and at hi; 


i H E firſt ſet of arguments I ſhall uſe ariſes from ſeveral things aſcribed to 


| Chriſt before and at his incarnation, which ſeem to be of too low a nature for 
pure godhead. 9/45; te 5 | 
. Conſideration I. Chriſt is repreſented as his Father's meſſenger, miniſter, or angel, 
that was a diſtinct being from his Father, ſent by his Father to perform ſuch actions 


and ſuch ſervices for his people long before his incarnation, ſome of which ſeem too 


Jow for the dignity of pure godhead.” 
The appearances of Chriſt to the patriarchs are deſcribed like the a ces of an 


angel, or a man, a glorious man really diftin& from God, and yet ſuch a one in whom 


God or Febovab had a peculiar indwelling, or with whom the divine nature had a per- 


ſonal union. When the angel of the Lord viſited Abrabam, and talked with him, 


—ͤ GN ⁰ m ] AER OE oe Rr 


when the man wreſtled with Jacob till break of day, when the angel converſed with 
Moſes and with Joſhua, and yet calls himſelf, or is by the holy writers called Fehovab, 


the almighty, the Lord, the God of Abraham, &c. the moſt natural and obvious idea 


which they could have of the perſon appearing to them, was the idea of ſome glo- 
rious being or ſpirit that belonged to the other world, and in whom the great — 


Note, If in this or any other of my writings I ſpeak of the foul of Chrif as being an angel or an 
angelic ſpirit, or in an a ſtate, I mean nothing elſe but his exiſting without a body as do, or 
his being a meſſenger of — 4 Father as they arè: and in this ſenſe the ſcripture calls him an angel 
ſeveral times Or if I ſpeak of him as a ſuper-angelic ſpirit, I intend no more than his having both 
natural and deputed powers far ſuperior to : for I always ſuppoſe this ſoul to be truly and properly 
a human ſpirit in it's own nature, that is, a ſpirit ſuited to the ſtate of union with a human body, and to 
all the natural acts and effects, appetites and pafſfions derived from ſuck an union. 55 
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Seck. II. The early exiifcnceigf Cheiii's um fal. go 
had a peculiar dwelling, and by whom the great God, prononced thoſe words, or con- 
verſed with them. TY (ebony er de! 
That text, ' Exod. xxiii. 20, 21. very naturally leads us to this ſenſe; God ſays to 
Moſes, ** Behold I ſend an angel before thee to keep thee in the way, &c. obey his 
voice, provoke him not, for he will not pardon your tranſgreſſions, for my name is 
in him. Here is an angel or meſſenger fent by God the Father; that is certainly an 
inferior character, yet he is to be obeyed with reverence, for he can puniſh, or pardon -- 
ſins, this is a divine prerogative; and how does this angel come by it? It is not as 
he is an angel, or in his angelic nature, but it is becauſe God's name is in him, that is, 
his divine power, his godhead is in him; this is given as the reaſon of this high pre- 
rogative : God is united to this glorious ſpirit or this human ſoul of Chriſt: Now it is 
plain that Chriſt is called an angel in other places. He is the meſſenger or angel of 
* he is the angel of God's preſence, ſo he is called Mal. iii. 1. and 
Lai. Ixiii. 9. | ey: | 
Let us argue a little further on theſe appearances of Chrift to the patriarehs: Does 
it not ſeem: more congruous that a human ſoul ſhould animate that human body 
which eat and drank with Abrabam under a tree, and ſhould actuate thoſe human 
limbs, when a man wreſtled with Jacob? Is it not beneath the grandeur, decency 
and dignity of the ſupreme majeſty of heaven, to ſupply the place of ſuch a human 
foul for the purpoſes or actions of animal nature? And that the great and eternal God 
himſelf in an immediate manner ſhould converſe in ſo humane and familiar a way as 
this angel did with ſeveral of the patriarchs? That the glorious and almighty godhead 
ſhould itſelf animate a human body to viſit Abrabam, and tarry with him ſome hours 
under a tree, while his wife made cakes, and dreſſed the fleſh of a calf for God to eat? 
That the eternal God animating a body ſhould eat of the calf which was dreffed with 
milk and butter, Gen. xviii. 1, 2, &c? That the almighty and ever- bleſſed God 
himſelf ſhould immediately wreſtle with Jacob in human limbs, which he aſſumed, 
and that a good part of the night ſhould be fpent thus wreſtling until break of day, 
Gen, xXxxii. 24, &c ? That the eternal godhead itſelf ſhould talk fo familiarly wirk - 
Gideon, and let Gideon uſe ſuch a familiar way of talking with God, as is recorded Fud- 
ges vb 1— 11? Doth this ſuit with the ſupreme glory and dignity of eternal god- 
head and pure divinity ? Doth it not ſeem more agreeable that God ſhould do all 
this by the intermediation of a human foul, appearing in a viſible ſhape, than 
that the infinite majeſty of God ſhould immediately abaſe itſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner? , 
Is it not much more natural and eaſy, and more condecent in itfelf, as well as more 
agreeable to the words of ſcripture, to ſuppoſe that it was the human foul of Chrift, 
aſſuming a body at that time for thoſe human purpoſes ? And thus he might be cal- 
led the angel or meſſenger of God, becauſe God ſent him; for the word angel doth 
not ſignify originally the name of a nature, but of an office. F 
He might alſo upon this ſuppoſition, with more juſtneſs and propriety of ſpeech, 
be called a man, n he appears in the form of a man, and with the appetites, paſ- 
ſions, and gctions of a man: Gen. xviii. 2, 4, 5, 8, 17. and xxxii. 24. for the ſoul 
— chief part of a man, and eſpecially when that ſoul appeared in a human 


7. er ö | bot, 
And yet at the ſame time he might be properly called God, the Lord, and Je 
bovab; for this man or angel, this human ſoul in an affumed body was perſonally 
united ta God, or had the fulneſs of the godhead dwelling in him by a perſonal 
0 e union; 


> 


_ for, | | | | a | 
1. It had no manifeſtative glories at all, if there were no angels, no creatures to 


* * 
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union; though the more immedla: e agent ini theſe animal and common actions of 
life was the human ſoul, rather than the eternal and bleſſed GPP. 
Ide ſame things may be ſaid conctrning the viſions-which the prophets Amos an- 
Zechariah had of our Lord Jeſus:Chrift, when he * ſtood upon the wall with a 
plumb line in his hand,” Amos vii. 7. And when he ſtood: on che altar,” Ame; 
ix. 1. Or when Joſbua the high · prieſt ſtood before him, and Satan at his right 
hand to reſiſt him.“ Zeab. iii. 1. Theſe corporeal ſœenes ſeem better to beßt 
the, human foul; of Chriſti chan pure godhead, though in cheſe appearances he i; 
ſometimes called the angel of the Lord, and ſometimes the Lord, or Jebovab, 
for the reaſon before given, viz. becauſe he is one with God by ſo intimate an 
umon. a N | 2 £141 CT ine dee 1 IVE; 

Conſideration II. © Ghrif, when he came into this world, is ſaid to empty and 
diveſt himſelf of ſome glory which he had before his incarnation, in ſeveral places of 
ſcripture, Now if nothing but his divine nature exiſted before this time, this divine 
nature could not properly empty or divelt itſelf of any glory: Therefore it mult be 
his inferior nature, or his human ſoul, which did then exiſt and diveſt itſelf of it's 
antient glory. for a ſeaſon.” | | gin, Ui Aus ent 365 

_ The; firſt text I ſhall mention, is that famous one in the prayer of Cbriſt, Feb, 
xvü. 4, 5. have glorified thee on the earth: I have finiſhed the work which 
thou gaveſt me to do. And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thy own ſelf, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.“ It ſeems very plain 
from theſe words that Cbriſt parted with ſome glory which he had in heaven, when hc 
came don to; finiſh the — which God gave him to do on earth, and he prays to 
be reſtored to it again. I appeal to every reader, whether this is not the moſt ob- 
vious and natural ſenſdGGG. 5 220 M1 -: 


Now the. glory. which belongs to God, is either effential or manifeſtarive 


The divine nature of Cbriſ could not loſe or part with any eſſential glories; 
for they are the very nature and eſſence of God: nor had the divine nature 
any manifeſtative glories before the world was, which it loſt at the incarnation: 


which they could be manifeſted. or,, | 5 SILLY -Stis 5 
2. If it be ſuppoſed that angels were before *this lower world was, and that the 
goghead of our Lord Jeſus Chrift might then be known and glorified by angels,” it 
may be juſtly replied, that ſuppoſe this be true, yet he did not part with that glory 
at his coming into our world, tor the angels did not forget his dignity, they continu- 
ed to know and glorify Chriſt; they worſhipped him on earth, 2 i. 6. and miniſ- 
tered unto him as their ſovereign, on various occaſions. ip Wy 6 gt. 
Since therefore it cannot be the divine nature that parted with this glory, nor can 


the divine nature pray for the reſtoration of it, then it follows that the human nature 
had ſuch an early exiſtence, and ſuch glory; for we cannot ſuppoſe the human nature 


in this place prays for a glory which it never had. This ſeems contrary to the moſt 
obvious ſenſe of the text. | | | | 


. 


Or, ſhall we ſay as the /ocinians do, that the human nature prays for a glory which 


it had in the eternal counſels and decrees of God ? But all the ele& of God had alſo 


glory before the world was, in this ſenſe, viz. in the eternal decrees and counſels : 
And how very forced and unnatural an interpretation is this? Let it is ſuch as che ſo- 
cinigns are conſttained to take up with, though without any reaſon: Beſides, how un- 


hap- 
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happily would ſuch an expoſition tend to ſupport the antinomian language of our juſti- 
fication from eternity, &c *. n 
But how eaſy, plain, and obvious is the ſenſe of theſe words, if we ſuppoſe the 
ſoul of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt to be the firſt born of every creature, as Col. i. 15. and 
thus to enjoy real glory and dignity in the Father's preſence before the world was, as 
well as in all the following ages, until he emptied himſelf of it at his incarnation ? 
And then he prays thus, Father I have finiſhed the work on earth, which thou 
veſt me to do in my ſtate of humiliation here ; and now, O Father, take me to thy- 
el in heaven, where I once was, and glorify me with the real glory which I had there 
before the creation: My days of appointed abaſement are paſt, therefore let the pow- 
er, ſplendor and dignity which I have poſſeſſed in thy preſence before the world was, 
be reſtored to me.” 

The words, with thy ownſelf,” in our Saviour's prayer, ſeem to determine it to be 
a real glory which he once had in God's own preſence. This ſeems fo evidently to 
be the ſenſe and meaning of our Lord in his prayer, that if perſons were not unac- 
quainted with this doctrine, of the pre-exiſtence of the ſoul of Chriſt , or if they had 
not ſome prejudice againſt it, one would think that every reader ſhould naturally, and 
neceſſarily take it in this ſenſe, 

That it is the human nature of Chrift that was thus glorified in it's pre-exiſtent 
ſtate, may be confirmed from verſe 24. Thou lovedſt me before the foundation of 
the world.” Now this would be a very ſmall thing for Chriſt to ſay, as to his divine 
nature, or godhead, that the Father loved him betore the creation; but it is great 
and glorious, and every way ſuitable to his purpoſe, to be ſpoken by him as a man, 
referring to his pre- exiſtent ſtate and nature, for it gives a grand idea of him as 
the early and antient object of his Father's love. | 

Nor can this antient love be referred only to the decree of God, for this decretal 
love of God may be ſpoken of the ſaints alſo; the Father loved them as foreſeen in his 
eternal decrees : Whereas the plain deſign of Chrift is, to requeſt that enjoyment of 
divine love for the ſaints in their meaſure, which he himſelf actually taſted and enjoy- 
ed before the foundation of the world. \ 

Note further; he does not pray for the diſciples, that they may enjoy ſuch love as 
is ſuppoſed to be peculiar to the internal diſtinctions in the godhead, but ſuch ſort of 

love in their degree, as he himſelf enjoyed in his pre-exiſtent ſoul ; which expoſition 
_ . Vow VE 5 L alſo 


* Since this treatiſe was written, I have met with another explication of this text, in oppoſition to the 
ſenſe I have given, and which I confeſs may ſeem ſomething more plauſible than the reſt, viz. That the 
human nature or perſon of Chr:i/?, does not here pray for any glory to be reſtored which was dſt, bat for 
the preſent manifeſtation of the glory of his godhead to mankind, which glory was really eternal, and 
before the creation: or he prays, that the human nature may have it's due ſhare of honour, upon the ac- 
count of it's union to the divine nature, which had a glory before the world was ; which 15 Was 
withheld from the human nature in a great meaſure till his ſufferings were finiſhed : ſo that with regard to 
his divine nature, he prays only for & manifeſtation of the glory; but in reſpect of his human nature, 
he prays for the real communication of that glory which might belong to ſuch a ſublime union with the 
eternal godhead. 

All = 1 ſhall reply to this at preſent is, That it is ſo much more difficult and intricate for any 
reader to find out this expoſition than that which I have given, that I leave any im perſon to judge 
which is the molt natural and eaſy ſenſe, and which muſt the apoſtles moit nat ly receive and under- 
land when theſe words were ſpoken in their. hearing. Indeed all other expoſitions, befides this which I 
here ſupport, are forced and firained, and diſtant from the natural ideas which occur to every reader. 
Ard all divines who believe not the doEirine of Cbriſt's pre- exiſtent ſoul, have been always puzzled to 
bad any tolerable ſenſe to put upon theſe words. 


810 We early exiſtthce of Chrift's hummel. Dit. III. 
alſo renders all the latter verſes of this chapter more intelligible: Verſe 27, 22, &c. 
that they may be one as we are one, and thou haſt loved them as thou haſt 
loved me.” The love which the great God bears to Chrift as man, and the union of 
Chriſt as man, to the godhead, is made a pattern of the union of the ſaints to God, 
and the love of God to them: But we can hardly ſuppoſe the ineffable, eternal and 
eſſential, and neceſſary union and love between the ſacred diſtinctions in the godhead 
itſelf, can be a pattern of the unneceſſary, uneſſential, and voluntary union and love 
between God and his ſaifits, Yet the union and love between Chriſt as man, and 
God his Father, may be made a pattern of the love and union between God and be- 
lievers; though we muſt always maintain a high ſenſe of the unknown and ſublime 
difference between the union of the man Cbriſt to the divine nature, or to any parti- 
cular diſtinction in it, and the union of the ſaints to God: The one is ſo near, as 
that what God himſelf ſpeaks. and does, is attributed to Chrift ; but it would be blaſ- 
phemy to attribute this to the beſt of ſaints. | 

It is a certain and excellent rule for the interpretation of ſcripture, laid down by 
all judicious men, and particularly by a great adverſary of this doctrine, doctor Sher- 
lock, * that we ſhould never have recourſe to a ſtrained and metaphorical ſenſe, but 
when we know that either the nature of the thing, or ſome other revelation of ſcrip- 
ture will not admit of a proper one; and that we muſt underſtand words in a proper 
and natural ſenſe, where there is no apparent reaſon of a figure.“ Now there is no- 
thing either in nature or in ſcripture that forbids this literal expofition, as will more 
abundantly appear in the following part of this diſcourſe. | 

Ihe ſecond ſcripture I ſhall cite for this purpoſe, to ſhew that ſome things inferior 
to godhead are aſcribed to Chrift, before and at his incarnation, is in Philip. ii. 5, 6, 
7. Let this mind be in you, which was alſo in Chrift Feſus, verſe 6. who being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God; verſe . but made 
himſelf of no reputation.“ ev} ie, Which is more exactly tranflated, he emp- 
tie himſelf *, and took upon him the form of a ſervant, being made in the like neſs 
of men, as it is in the greek, iv àH⁰hẽm Hl: driparror elbe . 

Here the apoſtle's deſign is to ſet Chrift before them as a pattern of humility; and 
this he doth by aggrandizing hls former ſtateand circumſtances, and repreſenting how 
he emptied himſelf of them, and appeared on earth in a very mean and low eſtate. 
Therefore he ſaith, ** Who being in the form of God, thought it no robbery to be 
equal with God; that is, his human ſoul, which is the chief part of the man, be- 
ing in union with his godhead, was veſted with a god-like form and glory in all for- 
mer ages; thus he oftentimes appeared to the patriarchs, as the angel of the Lord, 
and as God or Jehovah, with a heavenly brightneſs about him, or clothed with the 
divine ſbetinab, the robe of light, and ſpake and acted like God himſelf. This ſeems 
to be the form of God, 'which the apoſtle ſpeaks of ; nor did he think ir any robbery 
or ſinful preſumption, fo to do, that is, to appear and act as God, ſince he was united 
to the divine nature, and was in that ſenſe one with God : Yet he empried himſelf, 
that is, he diveſted himſelf of this god-like form or appearance, this divine — 

e | an 


* See doctor Goodwin's expoſition of this text in a few pages following. See pages 812, 813, 

+ I might have omitted the paraphraſe of theſe words, who thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God,” ſince I am conſtrained to confeſs that I am not fully ſatisfied in the true meaning of them. Thoſe 
who will read with an impartial eye what doctor Whitby has written in his .annotations on this text, even 
while ke was zealous againſt the arian doctrines, and took. all opportunities in his comments to refute 
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controverted words ſhould be referred to his divine nature; and 


* 
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and coming into the fleſh, he conſented to be made in the likeneſs of other men; nay, 
he took upon him the form of a ſervant inſtead of the form of a God, that is, in- 
ſtead of the glorious veſtment of light, in which he once appeared and ated as God ; 
he now came in a mean ſervile form, and humbled himſelf even to death, &c. 
as it follows. 

Now that this text is moſt naturally interpreted, concerning the pre- exiſtent ſoul 
of Chrift and it's humiliation, and nat concerning the abaſement of his human nature, 
will appear, if we attend to theſe things. . 

1. It is the chief deſign of this ſcripture to propoſe to the Philippians a wonderous 
example of humility and ſelf-denial. Now a great and pious writer of this age has 
obſerved, that we never find the divine nature, or godhead, propounded to us, as 
an example of ſelf denial or humility in all the bible; though God commands our 
conformity to himſelf, in holineſs, love and beneficence. Therefore it mult be ſome 
inferior nature, or Chris human ſoul is propoſed as an example of humility, and 
ſelf-denial ; and a glorious example it was, when it diveſted itſelf of ſuch a god-like 
form, and ſuch a pre-exiftent- glory. ; 

2. Chriſt's being in the form of God cannot here neceſſarily ſignify his godhead, 

becauſe it is — 2 as inconſiſtent with the ſtate of his humiliation; for he ſeems 
to put off this form of God, or he emptied himſelf of it, and put on the oppoſite 
form, viz. the form of a ſervant, when he became incarnate, or was made in the 
likeneſs of men. But it is plain that he could not put off his godhead when he be- 
came incarnate : Thercfore it muſt refer to his human ſoul which was in the form of 
God, or which made theſe godlike appearances before his incarnation, and he put off 
this divine form, when he took on him the faſhion of a man, and the form of a ſer- 
vant, 
Beſides, the form of God can never be proved to ſignify his divine nature in this 
place; for there is no expreſſion like it in ſcripture, that ſignifies proper divinity. Nor 
indeed does f properly fignify nature or eſſence any where in the bible, that I can 
find, but only appearance, ſhape, or likeneſs. See the large citation out of doctor 
Thomas Goodwin, within a few pages following, pages 812, 813. 

Obſerve alſo that the form of God ſtands here expreſsly oppoſed to the form of a 
ſervant : Now Chriſt was not directly and expreſsly in the condition of a ſervant in the 
civil life here on earth, though he condeſcend to perform ſervile offices upon ſome 
occaſions z but at the ſame time he claimed the authority of a maſter, over thoſe ve- 
ry perſons for, or towards whom he performed ſervile offices: The condition of our 
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them, and who conſider at the ſame time what ſenſe the ancient greek writer Heliadorus in ſeveral places, 


and the greet fathers generally put upon this phraſe, will be ready to believe they Gignify, that Chrif did 
dot reſts equality with God TE 57 4b, a thing to be rel a thing to be aſlumed by him, ke did 
not think proper to appear like , or —_ equality to God in his humbled eſtate : and ſo this ſen- 
tence expreſſes one part of his humility. the other hand, he that peruſes what the learned doctor Wa- 
ter/axd has written in his ſermon du this text, may be inclined to doubt of this expoſition of doctor Hbie- 
by ang the fathers, and to conſtrue-theſe words as part of the moſt exalted dignity of Chrif, according 
to our enge tranſlation; though doctor Vaterland himſelf does not deny that the ancient greek writer 
Heliodorus, and moſt of the ancient fathers, expounded it in the ſenſe which doctor Nbitly gives of it. 
| However I have here followed our eng/;6 tranſlation, and paraphraſed it as expreſſive of Chrif”s moſt 
exalted qharad er and godbead, that it may evidently appear that the other of this yerſe are moſt 
happily applied to the ꝓte: exiſten ce and the incarna tion of the human ſoul of Chrif, even though theſe 
that this dofriae of Chriff's pre exiſlent 
ſoul does not want any change in the common eng/if tranſlation, nor the ſenſe of this phraſe to be altered 
ia order to ſupport it. 
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Saviour therefore, whilſt on eatth, though it was always mean, yet was not properly 
that of a ſervant ; and conſequently, ſince his being in the form of a ſervant, cannot 


wn ſignify more than his acting ſometimes as a ſervant, though he was not ſuch 
J 


condition of life, it is plain that his being in the form of God cannot poſſibly 
ſignify his being by nature the very God.” But rather his appearing ſometimes 
heretofore - and acting as God. So doctor Bennet, on the trinity, chapter VII. 
page 45— 50. Who is a zealous defender of the deity of Chriſt againſt doctor 
Clarke. | WET x | 

3. Conſider further, it ſeems to be that ſame nature emptied itſelf which was after- 
wards filled with glory as a recompence : And it is the ſame nature that is ſaid to 
humble itſelf, which was afterwards highly exalted by God: Now this was not the 
divine nature of Chri/?, but the human; therefore it mult be the human nature of Chr; 
that emptied itſelf in this text; / becauſe it appears very incongruous for the apoſtle 
to ſay, that the divine nature emptied and abaſed itſelf, and that the human nature 
was exalted as a recompence of this. abaſement. N 

I grant it was great condeſcenſion in the divine nature of Chriſt to unite itſelf to a 
creature, ſuch as the human ſoul of Chriſt was, how glorious ſo ever that creature 
might be; and it is yet greater condeſcenſion in the godhead of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
thus united to the human ſoul to take human fleſh upon it, or fleſh in union with that 
ſoul, and for God himſelf to be thus manifeſted in the fleſh: And in my judgment 
the infinite merit of his ſufferings ariſes ſrom the union of his divine nature to the ſou}, 
and thereby to the body of the man Jeſus: But this does not ſeem to be the preciſe 
meaning of the apoſtle in this place; for he rather ſets before us an example of the 
humility of the man Jeſus Chriſt, who exiſted as a ſpirit perſonally united to God, or 
one with God in all former ages, and was dreſſed in glories ſuitable to this union; 
yet he laid aſide thoſe glories, and waved the reſplendence of his character, and per- 
ſon, when he joined himſelf to fleſh and bloud ; he laid aſide the god-like forms and 
appearances, which perhaps he had worn both in heaven and on earth in times paſt, 
and emptied himſelf when he came now into the world to be incarnate, that is, 
when he came into the complete likeneſs and faſhion of a man; for he appeared 
in a mean form, like a ſervant, and humbled himſelf even to the curſed death of the 
croſs. | | 

Leſt any of my readers ſhould be offended with my expoſition of this text, I will 
here add doctor Thomas Goodwin's interpretation of it, volume III. book iii. chapter 
Vii. page 106, © That nature or creature which the Son of God ſhall aſſume, be it 
man or angel, muſt by inheritance exiſt in the form of God, Philip. ii. 6, 7. which 
form of God I here take not to be put for the eſſence of God, neither is the torm of a 
ſervant taken for the nature of a man. The form of God here is that god - like glo- 
ry, and that manifeſtation of the godhead which was, and muſt needs be due, to ap- 
pear in the nature aſſumed; for form is put for out ward Ne and manifeſta- 
tion in 7 * of which, Chrift as God - man is called the brightneſs of his Father's 
glory,“ Heb. i. 2. Brightneſs, you know, is not the ſubſtance of the light, but the 
appearance of it. And in this reſpect Chrit, God-man, may be ſaid in a fate 
ſenſe to be equal with God, as here in the text; not in eſſence, but in a communica- 
tion of privileges, that as God hath life in himſelf, alone, which is a royalty incom- 
municable to any mere creature, ſo this ſon of man when once united unto-the god- 
head, is alſo ſaid ** to have life in himſelf,” Jobn v. 26. this equality, or lein, not 
being to be underſtood of equality in proportion, but of likeneſs z his privileges = 

| uc 
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ſuch _— union with the ſecond perſon, that he had a true kind of partnerſhip with 
God the Father in his privileges, and ſuch as did ariſe to a likeneſs, though not to 
an eſſential 2 And chapter viii. page 110. he adds, The firſt ingredient 
into the ſatisfaction of Chriſt lies in the laying aſide the glory due to the ſecond perſon, 
when he ſhould dwell in a human nature, and inſtead thereof taking on him the 
form of a ſervant. God will have him emptied, the Maſſiab ſhall have nothing 
left, not a grain or mite of the riches of his glory.” And in volume II. “ Of the 
knowledge of God,” book ii. page 201. he adds, He that had all fulneſs had 
nothing left, no comfort in God or in any creature: He might ſay as Naomi 
ſaith, ** The Lord hath dealt - bitterly with me, I came from heaven full, but he 
brought me to earth empty, and emptied of all.” Thus far that eminent and pious 
writer. | | | 

But aſter all, if any humble chriſtians ſhould, be afraid to admit my expoſition of 
this text, which is ſo plain and natural, leſt they ſhould ſeem to weaken one ſuppoſed 
proof of the divinity of Chrift, — yet the next ſcripture is as plain for my purpoſe, 
and will lead into no ſuch danger. | 

And that is, 2 Cor. viii. 9. Ye know the grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that 
though he was rich, yet for your ſakes he became poor, that you through his pover- 
ty might be made rich.” | 

I know not how this can be well interpreted any other way than by ſuppoſing our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt as man, or his human foul to pre-exiſt in a former ſtate, wherein 
he was rich indeed, and endowed with many real glories and privileges; and yet 
he diveſted himſelf of them, and became poor for our ſakes, when he became 
incarnate, a helpleſs infant who lay in a manger, and was the fon of a carpen- 
ter. a 4 „ 1 . ; | 1 7 

It cannot be faid of God, or the divine nature, that he became poor, who is infi- 
nitely ſelf-ſufficient, and who is neceſſarily and eternally rich in perfections and glo- 
ries, and in the indefeaſable poſſeſſion of all things: Nor can it be ſaid of Chrift as 
man, that he ever was rich, if he were never in a richer ſtate before than while he 
was here on earth; for during that time he was always extremely poor, the 
fon of man had not where to lay his head: And he could not be in a richer 
ſtate as man before, if nothing of his manhood exiſted before his incarna- 
tion, | 

But if to evade this, any one will ſay, that he was rich as God, and became pocr 
as man: Biſhop Fowler anſwers, that this is . ſuch a ſtrain and force upon the words 
— ſcripture, that it looks like laying hold upon any thing to belp at a dead 

= | , . 

It appears then that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt really emptied himſelf of ſome peculiar 
glories that belonged to him, and Ah — ori pre-exiſtent ſtate before he 
came to dwell in our world, and to take fleſn upon him. 

But I know and lament the unhappy force of prejudice. IT have felt and feel it too 
often, and therefore wonder nor at other men. A mind pre-engaged cannot eafily 
yield to the force of plain expreſſions and the literal ſenſe of ſcripture ; therefore ſome 
will ſay, that Chriſt, as God-man, in the beginning of the union of the two natures, 
emptied or diveſted itſelf of the riches and glory which he ſhould have had, and 
which were his * de jure,“ though nor «de facto; that is, which he might juitly have 
aſſumed and poſſeſſed, though he did not actually aſſume and poſſeſs them. But l 
reply, why ſhould this ſcripture be ſo ſtrained, ſince this cannot be the ſenſe of ocher 


hither by che Father, in ſuch 8 manner as naturally leads one to ſoppoſ GH 
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ſcriptures which are parallel to this d particularly John xvii. 5, which ſpeaks expres 
of © glory which Chrift had with the Father before the world was.” And as for the n 
ther texts, viz. Philip. ii. 6, 7. and 2 Cor. viii. 9, they intimate more than a mere right 
to glorious riches, and 22 refer to a former actual poſſeſſion of thoſe riches and 
lories of which he actually difpolſeſſed himlelf. This is the maſt literal and oþviou 
denſe of the apoſtle, nor ſhould we ſtrain it to a tropical meaning without evident 
neceſſity. N | | 
The whole current of ſeripture, as well as theſe particular texts, ſeems to lead us 
ſo naturally into this ſentiment, that divines are frequently ready to deſcribe God th: 
Father as parting with his only Son out of his boſom, when he toak ſſeſh upon him; 
and they repreſent Chrifl, or the Son of God when he became incarnate, as leaving 
the boſom of his Father, quitting the felicities of the upper world, laying by his glo- 
rious eſtate, and parting with heaven ſor a ſeaſon, &c. which lapguage cannot be 
true nor proper when it is applied to the godhead of Chriſt; butwould moſt appoſitely 
denote and expreſs the real humiliation of kis pre-cxiſtent foul. | 
Conſideration III. That very being which came down from heaven and was ſent 
of God into the world, js repreſented as capable of having a will different from th: 
will of God the Father, and therefore it mult be inferior to godhead: Now this could 
be no other but the will of his human ſoul.” | 
Our Lord Jeſus declares, that he came down from heaven not to do his own, 
but his Father's will,“ Jabn vi. 38. It is manifeſt here that the very ſame being 
22 on down from heaven, ſought not by his deſcent to fulfil his own will, but 
s Father's, : | 
Now it is evident that at his agonies and paſſion he had ſuch a will different from 


the will of his Father, when he manifeſts an innocent reluctance of human nature at 


Hirſt, bur afterward fays, Late xxii. 42. . Father, nut my will, but thy will be done: 


and you fee he uſes the ſame ſort of language to expreſs his incarnation and miſſion, 
though without any reluctance. Jabn vi. 38. I came down from heaven not to do 
my own will, but che will of him that ſent me.“ Now would it not ſound very harſh 
to ſuppoſe the godhead of Chriſt, ſaying, ** I came down from heaven not to do my 
own will, but the will of him that ſeat me, when it is utterly and eternally impoſſible 
that the godhead of Chriſt ſhoyld have any will different from God the Father? 

It is in the ſame manner that our Lord ſpeaks in prophecy concerning himſelf, P/a/. 


XI. 8. «I delight to do thy will, © my God; yea thy law is within my heart. 


Now that this refers to his incarnation in an eſpecial manner, we may learn from the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, where this propecy is cited and explained, chapter x. 5, 7- 
„When he cometh into the world, he faith, Sacrifice and burnt-offering thou 
wouldſt not, but a haſt thou prepared me; lo I come to do thy will, O 
God” - This ſeems to be the proper language of his human ſoul, and not of pure 
godhead. | | 
T hoſe who refuſe wo expound this concerning Chriſt's pre · exiſtent ſoul, apply it 
to his inferior and delegated character as —— and — 5 Father's ſervant im- 
ployed in this great errand. But I appeal to every one who reads the words, whether 
this language does not naturally ſeem much rather to belong to an inferior being, 
than to the eternal godhead aſſuming an inferior character. rw 122, 
Conkideration LV. ( Chriſt repreſents his un coming into the world, and being feat | 


— 
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a real and 2 dwelling in anotherr place“, and in another manner before he 
came into this world, and that he then changed his place and company and 
3 life ; all which ſeem more agreeable to a human ſpirit, than to a divine 
Deron. | . 

Pepe mere repetition of our Saviour's own language in ſeveral ſcriptures would na- 
turally lead one to theſe ideas. Fobn vi. 38. I came down from heaven not to do 
my on will, but che will of him that ſent me. Verſe 31. 1 am the living 
bread which came down from heaven,” in imitation of the manna which came 
from the Clouds. Verſe 62. * What and if ye ſhall ſee the ſon of man aſcend up 
where He was before +?” Fobn viii. 14. I know whence 1 came, and whither 1 


8% xvi. 28. I came forth from the Facher, and am come into the world: A- 
in, leave the world, and go to the Father.“ In which words his being with the 
her, and his being in the world, ſeem to be two oppoſite ſtates, and are repre- 
ſented as inconſiſtent with each other in that ſenſe in which Crit Tpeaks of his Fa- 
ther's company and abſence ; but the pure divine nature can hardly be repreſented 
—— from the Father, even while it refides in this world, nor as returning to him 
aſterwards. | 
Let it be noted alſo, that as ſoon as Chriſt had ſpoke theſe words, his diſciples an- 
fwer, Lo, now thou ſpeakeſt plamly, and ſpeakeſt no parable; that is, there is 
no difficulty or obſcurity in theſe words. No enigmatical or allegorical ſpeech, ſaith. 
Beza, But ſutely there is difficutry and obſcarity in them, if we muſt conſtrue them 
by figures, and not in the obvious ſenſe ; eſpecially if his coming from the Father, 
that is, as God, muſt be taken in a figurative ſenſe, and his geing to the Father, that 
is, as man, in a literal. g 
There are other expreſſions of ſeripture to the ſame purpoſe, Jobn iii. 13. No 
man hach aſcended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the fon 
of man, Whois, or was, in heaven,“ as the greet participle z, may be properly in- 
terpreted in the time paſt or preſent; and thus it may be conſtrued to ſignity either 
the divinity of Chriſt, or rather his pre- exiſtent foul]. | 


Joby 


I do not here enter into that philoſophieal queſtion, Whether ſeparate fools have proper or no, 
or any local motion, but 1 ſpeak after the common manner of ſpeech, and the language of ſcripture. 

Some may object againſt this text, and ſay, That it cannot mean that the human foul aſcended where 
it was before, for the human ſoul in its pre-exiſtent ſtate. cannot be called the ſon of man. I anſwer, 1. That 
the name fon of man ordinarily ſignifies no more than man, or ſome. confiderable man, and when applied 
to Chri/t it means the Meta b. 2. It is atleaſt a more term to ſigrify Chr human foul, than it 
is to fignify his divine nature, and to ſay, What if ye ſee the ſon of man, chat is, the human nature 
aſcend where the fon of man, chat is, the divine nature, was before ? And yet this molt be the expoſition 
of the place, if Chrift had no pre-exiſtent ſoul, and I am ſure this is much harder, and more catachreſtical 
. Nen — — and preſſed by chem tu i their invention of Cb aſcendi 

tris text is ſeized b foeimians, tu ſupport 

— ty Aron or ag there to receive more complete inſtructions from God. — 
Mr. Fleming replies thus, ** There can be no juſt inference from his denying the geevs to have aſeended into 
heaven, that he had aſcended Thither himſelf, any more than if a native of Japan ſhould come now. to 
England, and ſpeak to us after this manner; Ve have reaſon to believe what I ſay of my own eountry,, 
for I ſpeak what I have ſeen there, and do exactly know it. And none of you did ever go to Japan, ex- 
cepting me only, who have my, original, reſidence there, and am a native of the place, and am come 
n themed hither,” Would theſe words acceflarily infer, that he muſt have gone from England to Ja- 
Fan before he came from thence, - becauſe perhaps the conne nion of,the words does: not run in our: uſual mode 
of ſpeaking ? I bus that autber. X | 8 


| 


welfare of the church, or the holy ſeed. 
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 Fobniii. 31. © He that is of the earth is earthly, and ſpeaketh of the earth. He 
that cometh from heaven is above all. 7oby xiii. 3. Jeſus knowing that he was 
come from God, and was going to God.“ pb. iv. 9, 10. Now that he aſcend- 
ed, what is it, but that he alſo deſcended firſt into the lower parts of the earth? 
This perhaps may be better interpreted concerning his deſcent into the womb of the 
virgin, than into the grave, for David uſes the ſame expreſſion, P/al. cxxxix. 15. 
where he ſays, His ſubſtance was made in ſecret, and curiouſly wrought in the low. 
eſt parts of the earth,” . Beſides, it was the ſoul of Chriſt that deſcended from heaven, 
but not into the grave. Now, faith the apoſtle, © he that deſcended thus, is the ſame 
alſo that aſcended up far above all heavens ; that is, the foul deſcended-to aſſume a 
body, and then being embodied, it aſcended above the heavens. 

. - Objeftion, There are expreſſions in the old teſtament which repreſent God as 
coming down upon earth to viſit the affairs of men; and in this analogical ſenſe the 
godhead of Chriſt may be ſaid to aſcend and deſcend, ſo that theſe words need not to 
be applied to any pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſ. NW Nr lers 

Anſwer I. When this manner of ſpeech is uſed concerning God, it muſt be inter- 
preted figuratively or . becauſe the literal ſenſe cannot be true: but 
where the literal ſenſe is juſt and plain and eaſy, there is no need to run to fi- 


res. l * a +2 , | , . " 4 "HE 
pp ne II. Let it be noted alſo, that when God is ſaid to deſcend: from heaven, or 
aſcend thither in the old teſtament, perhaps it is. ſo expreſſed to ſhew that this God is 
Jeſus Chriſt, or the human ſoul of Cbriſt, united to the godhead in the pre-exiſtent 
ſtate, as ſhall be ſnewn hereafter, by whoſe ſervice God the Father managed a thou- 
ſand affairs of the antient ages, and more eſpecially ſuch as had any relation to the 

Anſwer III. But beſides, when we conſider the frequency of theſe - expreſſions, 
Chriſt's coming down from heaven, coming from the Father, and coming into ths 
world, they ſeem to bear a plain and juſt antitheſis to his departing from the world, 
his returning to the Father, his aſcending into heaven, which are mentioned at the 
lame time: Now all theſe latter expreſſions are plainly underſtood by every reader 
concerning the human nature of Chriſt, and give us good ground to infer that the 
former - expreſſions concerning his deſcent from heaven ſhould be attributed to 
his human nature too; that is, to his human ſoul, which is the chief part of 
Under this head, biſhop Fowler adds for a further proof of it, 1 Cor. xv. 47. 
The firſt man is of the earth, earthy ; the ſecond man is the Lord from heaven; 
„ Which, ſays he, the apoſtle ſpeaks. of Chriſt's original in oppoſition to Adam's 
thus; his ſoul was created on earth, a body being made out of the earth for it; but 
the ſoul of Chriſt was created in heaven, and therefore he is called the Lord from 
heaven. This is abundancly more intelligible, to me at leaſt, than how the eternal 
word ſhould come down ſrom heaven, otherwiſe than as in union with the ſoul of 
Chriſt, ſince the eternal word ever filled all things with his preſence, and therefore 
could never for a moment leave heaven,” that is, really and properly, but only in an 
analogical ſenſe, F | 00 

| 88 " Il 


I might ſubjoin alſo, that the exaltation of: Ch: i//*s human ſoul to the heavenly wor!d immediately 
upon it's firſt exiftence may be well enough called an aſcent into heaven, when it is evident that the 
ſcripture uſes many expreſſions as Gittant as this is from their grammatical meaning, in'order to form 
« paronomaſia or chime of words, with an antitheſis of ſenſe, which were eaſtern beauties of ſpeech. 
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I add alſo, that the following words confirm this ſenſe. Verſe 49. As we 
have borne the image of the earthy, we ſhall alſo bear the image of the heavenly ; ” 
that is, our ſouls are made now on earth and joined to bodies, to frail and feeble bo- 
dies, Capable of diſeaſe and corruption, as was the ſoul of Adam, which was made on 


earth after his body was formed: But as the ſoul of Chriſt came down from heaven, 


and aſſumed a body upon earth, ſo the ſouls of the ſaints at the reſurrection ſhall 
come down from heaven, and aſſume their immortal bodies upon earth : And in this 
ſenſe Chrift the ſecond Adam, the Lord from heaven, is the pattern of the ſaints re- 
ſurrection much rather than the firſt ; and the parallel which the apoſtle repreſents 
of our bearing the i of the earthy and the heavenly Adam, is much more 
juſt, perfect and natural, if we take in this part of the reſemblance as well as 
others 


Some would conſtrue theſe words, The Lord from heaven,” to ſignify the di- 
vine nature of Chriſt. But let it be obſerved, that the apoſtle's deſign here is only to 
ſhew how the man Chriſt Jeſus ſhall be the pattern of ſaints raiſed in glory; and it is 
no part of his purpoſe here to repreſent ſaints as bearing the image of God, or his di- 
vine nature, but only the image of his glorified human nature, and therefore theſe 
glorious expreſſions rather refer to his human ſoul, 'F 
Now put all theſe things together, and we can hardly ſuppoſe our bleſſed Lord or 
his a ſhould expreſs his real and proper human deſcent from heaven in plainer 
words than thoſe which have been cited, or in words more fitted to lead every com- 
mon reader into this plain and eaſy ſenſe. 

To conclude this ſection, if the moſt natural and obvious ſenſe of ſcripture leads us 
to believe, that there was a glorious being who is ſometimes called an angel, and 
ſometimes a man under the old teſtament, who was clothed with peculiar rays of glo- 
ry, and aſſumed divine prerogatives, and yet in other parts of his character and con- 
duct appears much inferior to the majeſty of pure godhe ad, and that this illuſtrious 
being 4 9" and diveſted himſelf of his peculiar riches and glory when he came to 
dwell in fleſh, that he was capable of having a will different from the will of his Fa- 
ther, as appears in thoſe word of his, Father, not my will, but thy will be done; 
Luke xxii. 42. and that he did really leave his dwelling with the Father, and come 
down into our world, I know not to what ſubject all this can be ſo well applied as to 
the human ſoul of Chrift, and it's exiſtence before his incarnation. 
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Auel arguments to prove the ſame dar ie. 
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72 HOUGH the Ki Ig hs already offered carry with them a good force 
1 of argument, yet all the reaſons which ſupport the doctrine of Chrift's pre-ex- 
iſtent ſoul cannot be reduced to one general head. There are ſeveral others which are 


not ſo eaſily ranged under any head, that can give their aſſiſtance to this work; and 
therefore I call them miſcellaneous, and propoſe them thus. 


Argument I. lt ſeems needful that the ſoul of Chrift ſhould be pre-exiftent,: thar 
it might have opportunity to give it's previous actual conſent to ie great and painful 
undertaking of atonement for our ſins.” . 
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ens the human ſoul of Cbriſt chat endured all the weaknefs, poverty and pain of 
his infant ſtate, that ſuſtained all the labours and ſatigues of liſe, that felt the bitter 
reproaches of men, and the ſufferings of a ſhameful and bloudy death, as well as th: 
buffetings of devils, and the painful inflictions of the juſtice of God. This is evident, 
for neither the divine nature, nor the mere fleſh or body 'abftraftly conſidered, ar: 
capable of pain nor ſhame without the human ſoul. Surely then it ſeems to be 
requiſite that che ſoul of Cbriſt ſnould give it's actual free conſent to this undertaking 
N his labours, pains or ſorrows began, which was as ſoon as ever he was 
born, 1 = | 
One cannot but think it very congruous and highly reaſonable, that he who vas 
to undergo ſo much for our ſakes ſhould not be taken from his childhood in a mere 
ee manner into this difficult and tremendous work. And aſterwards only give 
is conſent to it when he was grown up a man, upon a ſgeret divine intimation that 
he was born for this purpoſe. It looks moſt likely and condecent in reſpect of the na- 
ture of things, and & juſtice of God, that Chris human. ſout which endured all the 
E ſhould well know before hand what the glorious work of mediation would coſt 
im, and that he ſhould voluntarily accept the propoſal from the Father: Other. 
wiſe it rather feems a taſk impoſed upon him, 'than an original and voluntary 
engagement of his own z whereas ſuch an impoſition would ſeem to diminiſh the 
0 and glory of this noble undertaking, and is alſo contrary to ſcripture in it- 
win 2615 2% 11 3 K ö 
But if we ſuppoſe the human ſoul, united to the divine nature at it's firſt creation, 
and being thereby fully capacitated for this amazing work, receiving the propoſal 
with chearfulneſs from God his Father from the foundation of the worid, and then 
trom an inward delight to glorify his Father, and from a compaſſionate principle to 
the children of men, undertaking this difficult and bloudy ſervice, and coming down 
into a human body to fulfil it: this highly exalts the merit of his love, and the con- 
deſcending glory of his labours and his ſufferings. | 
And indeed this voluntary conſent of his to become incarnate and to ſuffer, is 
plainly repreſented in ſeveral places of ſcripture ; P/al. xl. 6, 7. Heb. x. 5. © Sacri- 
fice and offering thou didſt not deſire, theſe were not ſufficient to expiate the ſin of 
man; thou halt prepared a body for me; then ſaid I, lo 1 come, that is, to dwell 
in this body, to undertake this work; I delight to do thy will, O my God.” © And 
theſe two expreſſions, Pſal. xl. 6, 8. My ears haſt thou bored, and thy law is in my heart, 
are more proper, faith doctor Goodwin, vol. III. book iv. pages 142, 143. to apply 
to the ſoul of this human nature, and to be underitood te be the voice of his human 


: 


a ſervant to do his maſter's. And this, great author thought chis conſent ſo neceſ- 
ſary, that he rather ventures do a mo 
this early conſent of Chriſt as man omitted; and therefore he {yppotes that in a 
miraculous way the human Tout of Chrif did give itſelf up to this work from 
His Hou free conſent "as plainly in theſe words, „ He humbled himſelf,” Phil 
ii. 7. He emptied himſelf of glory when he became man, and died for ſinners. 
And he himſelf took part of flefl and bloud with this deſign, that he might die, 
c that he might througb his Yearh Ge ſtrey the works of the devil,” Heb. ii. 14. He 
declares further his G freeloonſens, Nobñ vi. 38. I dame down from heaven to do 
my Father's will.” And Jobn x. 17, 18. Therefore doti my Father love me, becauſe 
I ky down my life that I might take it again?? No man taketh my life from — 


- 
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that is, againſt my free conſent; but I lay it down of myſelf, that is, of my owrr 
choice and voluntary ingagement. This thought I propoſe, ſays the defender of 
l diſcourſe, to be well conſidered by all free and ingenious minds, and 
by all thoſe who would not in the leaſt derogate from the honour of their bleſſed 
mediator . Chriſt. 7ejus,” and the amazing love that appears in his mighty under- 


Argument II. The covenant betwixt God the Father and his Son Feſus Chrift - 
for the redemption. of mankind, is repreſented in ſcripture as being made and agreed 
upon from or before the foundation of the world. Is it not then moſt proper that 
both real, parties ſhould be actually preſent, and that this ſhould- not be tranſacted 
merely within the divine eſſence by ſuch ſort of diſtinct perſonalities as have no diſ- 
tin& mind and will? The eſſence of God is generally agreed by our proteſtant di- 
vines to be the ſame ſingle numerical eſſence in all three perſonalities, and therefore 
it. can be but one conſcious mind or ſpirit. Now can one ſingle underſtanding and 
will make ſuch à covenant as ſcripture: repreſents?” | 
I grant the divine nature which is in Chriſt from eternity contrived and agreed all 
the parts of this covenant. But does it not add a luſtre and glory, and more con- 
ſpicuoys; equity, to this covenant, to ſuppaſe the man Chri Jeſus, ho is moſt 
— — according to 1 Tim. ii. g. to be alſo preſent before the world 
was made, to be choſen and appointed; as the redeemer or reconciler of mankind, to 
be then ordained; the head of his future people, to receive promiſes, grace and 
bleſſings in their name, and to accept the ſolemn and weighty-truſt from the hand of 
his Father, that is, to cake care of millions of ſouls? Read the following ſcriptures, 
and fee. whether. they: do not imply thus much: 1 Tim. ii 5. © There is one mediator be- 
twcen God and man, even the man Chrift Feſus.” Epb. 1. 3, 4. © Bleſſed be the God 
and Father of, our Lord Jus Chrijt, who hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual bleſſings in 
heavenly. places in Cbriſ; according, as he bath choſen us in him beſore the foundation 
of. the world.“ 2 Tim. i. 8, 9, 10. God hath ſaved us, and called us with a 
holy, calling, not according to our works, but according to bis own purpoſe and 
grace which was given us in Chrift Jeſus beſore the world began.“ Tit. i. 2 Eter- 
nal life, which God that cannot lie, promiſed before the world began.” Now to whom 
could this ptomiſe be made but to Jeſus Cbriſt, and to us in him, as the great pa- 
tron and reprelentative of believers? Rev. xiii, G. All that dwell on earth ſhall 
worſhip the beaſt, whoſe names are not written in the book of life of the lamb lain 
om the foundation of the world.“ Whether theſe words, from the foundation of 
the world,” refer to the ſlaying of the lamb by way of anticipation, or rather to 
writiag of the book of life, yet they certainly refer to the traniſaction of this im- 
portant affair wich the lamb, and therefore this expreſſion is uſed ſeveral times in the 
book of the Revelation. 1 at \ | S580 foal X 

It was by virtue of this covenant, and the ſacrifice of his own bloud which Chris 


was to offer in due time, that all the benefits of | this covenant were derived upon 


mankind in the various ages of it ever ſince the fall of man; therefore Chrift was a 
Saviour from the beginning of the world; and thoſe who- apply all theſe things 
merely to the divine nature of Chriſt, as conſenting to this covenant upon the pro- 
palal of the Father, yet they ſuppoſe the human nature of Chriſt to be included in 
it, in the view of God the Father, by way of prolepſis or anticipation: Bur furely ĩt 
ſeems much more proper ta explain theſe things concerning the human ſoul of Chr;# 
3s actually united to the divine nature, and actually conſenting to this covenant, ſince 
the human nature was to endure the r de conſtrained to- 
a. 5 2 
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recur to ſuch proleptical figures of ſpeech to interpret the language of ſcripture, 


ſince the literal ſenſe is juſt and true. . e 
Thus it appears, if we conſider this covenant as made betwixt God the Father 
and his Son, and as it is uſually called the covenant of redemption, it ſeems to re- 
quire the pre · exiſtence of the ſoul of Chrif. Or if we conſider the covenant of 
grace as it has been propoſed to men in all ages ſince the fall, the exiſtence of Cbriſ 
as God- man appears requiſite alſo to conſtiture him a proper mediator. It does not 
ſeem to be ſo agreeable a ſuppoſition to make this covenant for the ſalvation of men 
from the vengeance of God to run on for the ſpace of four thouſand years together, 
that is, from the creation and fall of man to the incarnation of Chrift, without any 
proper or ſuitable mediator or undertaker on the part of man. This covenant of 
the goſpel, or of God in Chriſt, includes in the very nature and theory of it two real 
diſtinct parties, God and man; ſo that the title of mediator ſeems to require that 
man ſhould be repreſented by the mediator as well as God, and that the complete 
perſon of the mediator ſhould have ſome affinity to both parties, and actually agree 
to this covenant in that whole perſon before the communication of the benefits of i 
to the earlieſt ages of mankinmgmaa . N e To 
Obſerve alſo, what was intimated before, that this one mediator is particularly 
called the man Chriſt Jeſus, 1 Tim. ii. 5. that the human nature may appear to be 
ſignally concerned in the mediation : and for. the ſame, reaſon, the book of life is 
{aid to belong to the lamb, which name is applied to the human nature of Chrif, in 
union with the divine, with much more propriety than it can be applied merely to 
the divine nature without ſuch an union. 0445 e 
Argument III. Another argument for this doctrine of the exiſtence of the ſoul 
of Cbriſ before his incarnation may be derived from the © ſcriptural deſcriptions of 
Chriſt's coming into the world. This is always expreſſed in ſome corporeal language, 
ſuch as denotes his taking on him animal nature, or body, or fleſh, without the 
leaſt mention of taking a ſoul.” Read the following ſcriptures; Jobn i. 14. The 
word was made fleſh, and dwelt: among us.“ Rom. i. 3. He was made of the 
ſeed of David. according to the flefh.” Rom. viii. 3. God ſending his Son in the 
likeneſs of ſinful fleſh.” Gal iv. 3. God ſent forth his Son made of a woman.” 
This word cannot neceſſarily imply the ſoul, for his ſoul. could not be made of the 
ſoul or body of the virgin Mar, but his fleſh or bloud was made out of her's. 
Phil. ii. 7, 8. He was made in the likeneſs of men, and was found in faſhion 
as a man,” Now ſhape or faſhion peculiarly refer to the body rather than the 
-And in the ſecond chapter to the Hebrews, where the le treats profeſſedly of 
the incarnation. of Chrift, he ſeems to ſuppoſe that his ſoul exiſted before, and that 
he was like the children of God already in that reſpect; but verſe 14. For as 
much as the children were partakers of fleſh and bloud, he alfo himſelf hkewiſe took 
part of the ſame, that he might in all things be made like his brethren,” as verſe 17. 
And if he be ſaid to © take on him the ſeed of HAbrabam,” verſe 16. yet it is certain 
that the human body of Chriſt has a very proper and literal right to that name, ra- 
ther than the ſoul, though the word ſeed may more frequently include both. | 
Again, it is ſaid by the ſame apoſtle in Hel. v. 7. In the days of his fleſh he 
offered up prayers and ſupplications with ſtrong crying: and tears,“ that is, when he 
had taken fleſh upon him, and dwelr in it. And Heb. k. when God the Father ſends 
his Son into the world, he is faid to prepare a body for him, but not a human foul; 
verſe g. A body haſt thou prepared mm. 8 
: C 
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The apoſtle John ſpeaks ſeveral times of Jeſus Chriſt's being come in the fleſh, to 
ſignify his coming into the world, in his firſt and ſecond epiſtles, intimating that the 
rſon'who is veſted with the name and character of Jeſus and Chriſt, had every thing 
fides fleſh before. 

On the other hand, if Chriſt did take a human ſoul upon him, or the whole com- 
plex nature of man, at the ſame time when he was born of the virgin, it is a won- 
der: that there ſhould not be any one ſcripture, neither in the old and or new teſta- 
ment, which- ſhould give ſuch a hint to us, that he then took a reaſonable ſoul as 
well as a body? Or ſhould tell us at leaſt that he expreſsly aſſumed human nature, 
which might include both fleſh and ſpirit? but that it ſhould always uſe ſuch words 
as chiefly and directly denote the body. This ſeems to carry ſome evident intima- 
tion that his human ſoul exiſted before. 

Perhaps it will be objected here, that the word fleſh in many places of ſcripture 
ſignifies mankind or human nature, by the figure © ſynecdoche” including the ſoul 
alſo. : C3256 34 7615 | 

It is granted that fleſh doth ſometimes ſignify mankind, and this objection might 
be good if the ſcriptural language never uſed any thing but the word fleſh to denote 
human nature, and never diſtinguiſhed the fleſh and the ſoul : But ſince there are a 
great number of ſcriptures where the fleſh or body is diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul or 
ſpirit of man on many occaſions, it ſeems very natural and reaſonable to expect 
there ſhould be ſome one paſſage at leaſt in all the bible wherein the divine nature 'of 
Chriſt ſhould be ſaid to aſſume a human ſoul as well as a body or fleſh, when he 
came into our world, if this — or ſoul had no exiſtence before the incarnation. 

And we have the more reaſon to expect this alſo when we obſerve, that there is 
mention made of the ſoul of Chriſt himſelf in ſeveral places of ſcripture on other oc- 
calions, as Jia. liii. 10. ** Thou ſhalt make his ſoul an offering for fin.” Verſe 11. 
He ſhall ſee of the travel of his foul.” Luke xxiii. 46. Father, into thy hands I 
commend my ſpirit.” As ii. 31. His ſoul was not leſt in hell.” Jobn xii. 27. 
No is my foul troubled.” 'Matth. xxvi. 38. My foul is exceeding ſorrowful.“ 
Lake x. 21. * Jeſus rejoiced in ſpirit” Jon xi. 23. and xiii. 21. Jeſus was troubled 
in ſpirit.” Now ſince we have the human ſoul or ſpirit of Chri/t mentioned ſeveral 
times in ſcripture on other occaſions, and yet never once mentioned with relation to- 
his incarnation, but always find his coming into our wor'd deſcribed by taking fleſh 
and bloud, body, the faſhion of a man, the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh, &c. there is. 
much reaſon to ſuppoſe that Cbriſ had a human ſoul before, and did not then begin 
to have it. (OY | 

Argument IV. © Though the jews were much at a loſs in our Saviour's time in 
their ſentiments of the Meſiab, and had very various and confuſed notions of him, 
yet it is certain that amongſt many of the learned of that nation, and probably 
amongſt many of the vulgar too, there was a tradition of the pre exiſtence of the 
foul of the Meſſiah.” Philo the jew, who lived very near the time of our Saviour, 
interprets ſeveral of thoſe ſcriptures of the old teſtament concerning the mediator. 
or Logos which we do: He calls him the Son of God, and yet he makes him ex- 
preſsly a man, the prince of the angels, the prophet of God, the light of 2 
and though he talks with ſome confuſion on this ſubject, and gives him ſome ſuch. 
characters as ſeem to make this Logos truly divine, and one with God, yet” other 
characters alſo are ſuch as ſeem to be inferior to godhead, and very happily agree 
with this doctrine of the pre exiſtent ſoub of Criſ in union with his. divine nature, 
as will plainly appear in what follows. | 


In 
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In ſome parts of his works: Phils, deſaribes the, Logos, as a particular divine power, 
Ilia, Which he allo calls ci, or, wiſdom, as Salomon does in the eighth of Pro- 
verbs, and he attributes to chis wiſdom. or word an exiſtence before any creature, 
the contrivance of the creation of the world and all things in it, with other divine 

and incommunicable aſcriptions: Sometimes the ancient jews make it the ſame with 
God himſelf; fo the /argums, do, which are jerviſd commentaries. upon ſcripture, 
when they ſpeak of the memra. or word, thereby N either divine powers 
or properties in a perſonal manner, or the diyine nature itſelf in a particular, man- 
ner of agency, relation or ſubſiſteoce. 1 l * 1 
In other places Philo makes the Logos or Word to ſignify that glorious arch- angel 
which the antient jews ſuppoſe. to be the ſupreme. of creatures, formed before all the 
angels and all the other parts of the creation, © in whom was the name of God,“ 
who was ſent to conduct Maſes and the jews. into Canaan, Exod. xxiii. 20. This glo- 
rious ſpirit Philo calls. the moſt honourable Logos, the archfangel, prinee of the 
angels and ſtars, high- prieſt in this temple of God, the world, who ſtands in the limits 
between the creature and the creator, the, eldeſt, the firſt begotten of the ſons of 
God, who under God governs the world, and who doth humbly mediate for us mor- 
tals with him that is immortal.” * a Tarts | 

The ſeventy jetiſb interpreters ſeem to have had ſome notion that this arch ange 
was the Meſſiah, when they call the child born, the. ſon given, in, Jai. ix. 6. 
Mayan C A,. the angel of the great counſel, even as Chriſt is called an angel, 
Lai. Ixiii. 9. Mal, iii. 1. Exad. xxiii. 20. And it was a general opinion of the an- 
tient jerps that there was one glorious angel ſuperiot to all the reſt, by whom God 
made his viſits to the patriarchs, and declared his- will to Abraham, Jacob, Moſes, 
Jeſbua, &c. oy : 

ei theſe antient jews ſpeak variouſly. and with ſome darkneſs and confuſion 

| | on theſe ſubjects, that we cannot gather any ſteddy or certain inferences that they 
| generally believed either of theſe, two.Logos's to be the very perſon of their expected 
| Meſſiah : Vet a chriſtian, who has the clearer light of the new teſtament, may from 
their writings eaſily and naturally trace and infer the doctrine of the uncreated Logos, 
that is, the divine word or wiſdom united to the created Logos, that is, the great 
arch - angel, becauſe theſe antient eros aſcribe to the Logos ſo many things which are 
truly divine, and ſo many things inferior to divinit , . 5060 het 
But they ſpeak in ſome —＋ Ho becauſe they ſeem not to have had a clear idea 
‚ of this perſonal union between God and; a creature. Whereas chriſtians being in- 
| ſtructed in this doctrine by the the new teſtament, may clearly underſtand, how by 
this glorious being, this complex perſon, viz. our Lord 7% i Cbriſt, God created 
the world, and God governed the affairs of his antient church: and that ſtanding in 
the limits betwixt God and the creature, both by his nature as well as his, office he 
becomes the high - prieſt, and mediates between mortal men and God who is im- 
mortal, according to the language of the antient jews. . N | 

What I have cited already, diſcovers. the acknowledged ſenſe; and opinion of the 

antient jews both philoſophers and commentators on this ſubject. See much more to 

this parpoſe in my diſſertation on the Logos or Word of God. pages 553—594- 
If we ſearch among other of the jew/b writers, we may find more intimations of 

this doctrine. | et rhe de 2 Ano or Ulti 120913 
Biſhop Fowler cites ſome notable traditions of the jewiſb rabbies to this purpoſe; 
one in an ancient book amongſt the jews, called | Peſikta,, viz, That “ after God had 
created the world, he put his hand under the throne of his glory, and IE: 
| | the 
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the ſoul of the Maſiab, with all his attendants, and ſaid unto him, Wilt thou heal 
and redeem my ſons after Tix thouſand years? He anſwered, I am willing ſo to do. 
Again therefore, ſaid God unto him, And art thou willing to ſuffer chaſtiſements, 
for the purging away their iniquities? And the ſoul of the Maſſab anſwered, I will 
ſuffer them, and that with all my heart.” 

And there is, faith he, a cabbaliſtical repreſentation of their expected Maſtab's be- 
ing in heaven, in another old book of high eſteem among the jews, intitled Mid. 
raſh Conen, viz. In the fifth houſe fits the Meſiab, Son of David; and Elias of 
bleſſed memoty faid to this MFiab, Bear the ſtroke and judgment of the Lord, 
which he inflicts on thee for the fin of Irael, as it is written, by Jaiab, he was 
wounded becauſe of our tranſgreſſions, &c,” Now though we allow no more credit 
to theſe traditions than to other jewiſb tales, yet it diſcovers their antient notion of 
the pre-exiftence of the ſoul of the Meſſiah : and the learned Mr. Fleming tells us, 
that it was an inducement to him to favour that opinion, ** becauſe the jews ſeemed 
to have laid down this as an undoubted maxim in all ages, that the foul of the 
Meſſiah was made before all creatures, as all muſt own that are in the leaſt acquainted 
with their opinions and writings, ** chriſtology,“ book III. chapter v. page 437. 
That this was an antient opinion of the jeus is confirmed by other writers alſo. 

And it is no wonder if many of the common people as well as the learned had 
alſo this notion of the ſoul of Chriſt, ſince it appears, J7obn ix. 2. that they had a 
belief of the pre-exiſtence of all human ſouls, ſor which opinion I think there is 
neither in ſcripture nor in reaſon any juſt foundation ; nor doth the pre-exiſtence 
of the ſoul of Chrift at all infer the doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of other ſouls, but 
rather the contrary, as will appear under the next particular. 

Argument V. Since it pleaſed the Father to prepare a body for our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt by the overſhadowing of the holy Ghoſt, and by a peculiar manner of concep- 
tion, that his body might have ſome peculiar prerogative, and that he might be the 
Son of God in a ſuperior ſenſe with regard to his fleſh, as Lute i. 35. ſo it is not 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that the ſoul of Chriſt alſo, which was to be united to god- 
head, ſhould have this peculiar prerogative, to be derived immediately from God 
before any creature was made, and to enjoy this union with the divine nature, and 
glories ſuitable thereto before it's union with an earthly body.” And thus in conſi- 
deration of it's formation before all creatures in a moſt immediate manner by the wil 
of God, as well as it's ne2reſt reſemblance to God himſelf above all other ſpirits, this 
human ſoul might be called alſo the Son of God and his only begotten Son, in a 
tranſcendent manner above all other beings, whether men or angels, who are ſome- 
times called ſons of God. But this thought perhaps will be {er in a clearer light, 
when we come to explain a variety of ſcriptures according to this hypothelis in the 
next ſection; and it may be yet made plainer ſtill, whenſoever I ſhall publiſh another 
diſſertation which 1 have written on the name Son of God“. See page 647—672.. 


* This diſſertation. was never pabliſhe1. 
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| A confirmation of this doftrine by arguments drawn from the happy conſe- 
=Y ' , quences, and the various advantages of it. "hes 


I Think the reaſon and conſiderations mentioned in the two foregoing ſections have 


ſome weight in them: But the argument will receive new ſtrength if we ſurvey 


the various advantages that attend this opinion of the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, 

Advantage I. This doctrine caſts a ſurpriſing light upon many dark paſſages 
in the word of God; it does very naturally and eaſily explain and reconcile ſeveral 
difficult places both of the old and new teſtament, which are, very hard to be ac- 
counted — any other way.“ Some of theſe I have already mentioned, and I think 

they _ in a fairer light by the help of this doftrine. Other paſſages there are 
which ſpeak of Chriſt as the true God, and yet at the ſame time in the context attri- 
bute ſuch properties and characters to him as are very hard to be reconciled and ap- 
plied to pure godhead: but are explained with utmoſt eaſe to us, and honour to 
Chriſt, by ſuppoſing his pre-exiſtent ſoul even then united to his divine nature. 
Let us furvey ſome of theſe portions of ſcripture. | 
Text 1 Col. i. 15—19. Chriſt is deſcribed as the ** image of the inviſible God, the 
firſt-born of every creature, for by him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, viſible and inviſible, &c. All things were created by him 
and for him, and he is before all things, and by him all things conſiſt; and he is 
the head of the body the church, the beginning, the firſt-born from the dead, that 
in all things he might have the pre-eminence, tor it pleaſed the Father that in him 
ſhould all tulneſs dwell, or as it is expreſſed in the ſecond chapter, verſe g. for in 
him dwellcth all the fulneſs of the of the godhead bodily.” Here are ſome expreſ- 
ſions which ſeem too ſublime for any mere creature, viz. All things were created 
by him and for him, and by him all things conſiſt.” But when it is ſaid. He is 
the image of the inviſible God;” this cannot refer merely to his divine nature, for 
that is as inviſible in the Son as it is in the Father; therefore it ſeems to refer to his 
pre-exiſtent ſoul in union with his godhead, who is the brighteſt, the faireſt and molt 
lorious image of God; and ſo he appears to the world of angels in heaven, and 
y his frequent aſſuming a viſible ſhape heretofore, became the image of the inviſible 
God to men, and dwelt here for a ſeaſon on earth. 

He is ſaid to be © the firſt-born of every creature.” There has been much la- 
bour and art of criticiſm imployed to apply theſe words merely to the divine nature 
of Chriſt, by giving them a metaphorical or ſome unuſual ſenſe : But if we ſuppoſe 
this ſoul of Chriſt to exiſt thus early, then he is properly the firſt-born of Ny crea- 
ture in the literal ſenſe of the words; and in this ſenſe he may be literally called ** the 
beginning of the creation of God,” as he ſtiles himſelf, Rev. iii. 14. N 

If we join the expreſſions of the firſt and ſecond chapters to the Colgfſians together, 
we may explain the one by the other. He is the image of the inviſible God; by 
him and for him were all things created, and in him all things conſiſt, that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence, &c, for it pleaſed the Father that in him 
ſhould dwell all the fulneſe of ths godhead bodily,” All the godhead dwelt in him 

| as a ſpirit, or ſpiritually before the incarnation, and bodily fince ; thus the nineteenth 
verſe of the firit chapter comes in properly as a reaſon for all thoſe aaa both 
| upreme 
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St. V. The early exiflence of Chriſt's buman ſoul, 825 
ſupreme and inferior, viz. becauſe God was pleaſed to ordain that the divine nature 
ſhould bs united to this glorious being, the human ſoul of Chrif, now appearing in 
a body. +98 # x | 7 ; . | * 5 
Doctor Thomas Goodwin was a learned, a laborious and a ſueceſsful enquirer into 
all thoſe ſtriptures that treat of our Lord Feſus Chriſt in order to aggrandize his cha- 
racter; and hen he interprets theſe verſes in volume II. © of the knowledge of 
God, &cc.“ he finds himſelf conſtrained to explain the expreſſions concerning the di- 
vine nature of Chrift, as united to man by way of anticipation, or as conſidered in 
it's future union with the man Jeſus, and argues ſtrongly for this expoſition : But 
there is no need to bring in ſuch a figure as © prolepſis” or the anticipation of things 
future, ſince the real and actual exiſtence of the ſoul of Chrift before the creation 
makes all this language of ſcripture juſt and plain in the literal ſenſe. And what 
that pious and ingenious author declares: upon this ſubject almoſt perſuades me to 
believe that had he lived in our day, he would have been a hearty defender of the 
doctrine which I propoſe. 10 1444 yn wy 
Text II. The next ſcripture I ſhall cite for this purpoſe is that illuſtrious deſcrip- 
tion of our Lord Jeu in the firſt chapter of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, wherein 
there are ſufficient evidences of his divine nature: but there are ſome ſuch expreſ- 
ſions as ſeem to imply alſo a nature inferior and dependent. He is repreſented as 
* laying the foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work of his hands; 
he upholds all things by the word of his power: which expreſſions carry in them 
an ! ſublime for any mere created nature. . And the citation of the firſt of 
them from the hundred and ſecond Pſalm, proves yet farther that Cbriſt is Jebovab 
the Ur.! 5] 21 
But when he is called a Son, a begotten Son, this ſeems to imply derivation and 
dependency: and perhaps the ſonſhip of Chrif, and his being the only begotten of 
the Father, may be better explained by attributing it to his human foul exiſting by 
ſome peculiar and immediate manner of creation, formation, or derivation from the 
Father before other creatures were formed; eſpecially if we include in the ſame idea 
of ſonſhip, as doctor Goodwin does, his union to the divine nature, and if. we add 
alſo his exal ation to the office of the Maſiab as king and Lord of all; which ſome 
zealous trinĩtarians ſuppoſe to be the chief thing meant when God faith, verſe g. Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” were If | 

Now this matter being fer in a fair and full light, and eftabliſhed by juſt argu- 
ments from ſcripture, would take off the force of many arian pretences againſt the 
trinity, viz. ſuch pretences as ariſe from the ſuppoſed derivation of one perſon from 
another in pure godhead, aud a ſuppoſed eternal act of generation producing a co- 
eſſential ſon, which things are nor plainly expreſſed in any part of the bible, and 
which are acknowledged on all fides to be great and incomprehenſible difficulties. 

Heb. i. 3. Perhaps theſe words, © the brightneſs of his Father's glory, and the ex- 
preſs image of his perſon, may be better explained, if we ſuppoſe the divine na- 
ture of Chrift to be united to his pre-exiſt-nt ſoul, when it was firſt created: This 
human ſaul of Chrift was then like a glaſs through which the godhead ſhone with in- 
imitable ſplendor in all the perfections of it, witdom, power, holinefs and goodneſs: 
thus Chrift was his Father's molt perfect image, or copy, both in his on native ex- 
cellencies, bearing the neareſt reſemblance to God, as an only begotten Son, and he 
was alſo the brightneſs of his glory; becauſe the perteftions of the Father ſhone 
through him with more illuftrious rays than it was poſſible for any. mere creature to 
repreſent or tranſmit them, who was not thus united to a divine nature 
VEE WS 5 N I can, * 
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I cannot forbear to illuſtrate this by a ſimilitude which I think has been ſome- 
where uſed by doctor Goodevin: Suppoſe it poſſible for a hollow globe of cryſtal to 
be made ſo vaſt as to incloſe the ſun; this globe 8 | conſidered in itſelf, would 
have many properti 8 - reſembling the ſun in a more petfe& manner 
than any other being: but if it — alſo inhabited by the ſun itſelf, and thus tranſ 
mitted the glories of the ſun to men, how expreſs an image would it be of that bright 
luminary, and would it not be the moſt happy medium by which the ſun could ex- 
ert it's powers of light and heat? Such is Jeſus the man, who is the Son af God: in- 
habited by the divine nature, and the faireſt image of God. lag Sy 
— Beſides, let it be yet further conſidered, that when Chrift is called in Coloſſians i. 
« 15. the image of the inviſible God,” and in Heb. i. 3. the expreſs image of his 
Father's perſon,” it muſt be underſtood either of his divine nature or his human. If 
it be underſtood of his divine natute, it muſt mean that he is the image of the Fa- 
ther's eſſence or of his perſonality, for the perſonality together with the eſſence, make 
up the complete character of God the Father. Jv 1 ew $1 
But the divine nature of Chr; cannot properly be the image of his Father's nature 
or eſſenee; for the eſſence of godhead, or the divine nature both in the Father and 
in the Son, is one and the ſame individual nature or eflence, which cannot properly 
be the image of itſelf, nor can the ſame individual eſſence he both the original and 
the image at the ſame time. When we conceive of the ſelf· ſame body, or the fel 
fame man, or the ſelf-ſame angel, in different poſitions or ſituations, circumſtances, 
relations or appearances, we never ſay that the felf-ſame thing is the image of iiſclf. 
Thus Chrift in his divine eſſence cannot be the image of the Father's eſſenoe, when 
it is the ſame individual eſſence with that of the Father. The eſſence of God in the 
of the Son cannot y be the image of that eſſence in the perſon of the 
ather, ſince it is the ſame individual eſſence. 1 962; c Na 
Nor is Cbriſ in his divine nature an expreſs image of the nality of the Father. 
Sonſhip is no image of paternity : A derived property or ſubſiſtence is no image of 
an underived property or ſubſiſtence, but juſt the reverſe or directly contrary 
„ 1 ie, | . 
Since therefore Chriſt in his divine nature is neither the image of his Father's eſ- 
ſence, nor of his Father's perſonality, theſe words muſt be ſpoken with regard to 
Cbriſt's human nature; and in this reſpect he is the expreſs image of his Father, or 
the image of the inviſible God; and that, theſe three ways. WL WD. 
1. As the human ſoul of Chrift is a creature, which has the neareſt likeneſs to it's 
Creator. This Son of God is a moſt glorious ſpirit, the brighteſt and neareſt image 
to the Father, the eternal glorious ſpirit; far nearer than the angels who are alſo the 
ſons of God, or than Am who was the ſon of God too; for his properties and per- 
fections are much greater than their's, and bear a much nearer reſemblance to the 
properties and perfections of God the Father. . ee e KB 
2. Fhe human nature of Chrif is the image of the inviſible God the Father, as he 
eften aſſumed a viſible form under the old teſtament, and appeared and ſpake, and 
_ as God in a viſible glory; and ſo he is the proper © image of the inviſible God, 
1. 15. eng n ö mY * 8 
3. As he took upon him, in the fulneſs of time, a viſible body of fleſh and bloud, 
and therein appeared as one in whom the fulneſs of the godhend dwelt bodily, the vi- 
{ible image of his inviſible Father: Thr 3 
But I proceed. The holy writer in eh. i. g. adds further; that been appoineed. 
keir of all. things,” which ſeems to be not ſo applicable to the pure gre Fu 
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come at it by way of inheritance or derivation, much lefs by being an appointed heir. 
Poſkor Gaogruin is ſo well perſuaded of the. ſenſe of theſe words, that they are not pro- 

perly applicable to pure godhead, that he again ſuppoſes the holy writer to ſpeak by 

way of 9 — and to view the divine nature of Chrift in union with the man, 

— acknowledges the things which are now ſpoken of, were tranſated before 

thewarld was. 7 | 


There are other expreſſions in this chapter which ſeem to refer to ſome being infe- 
rior to godhead. Verſe 4. Being ſo much better than the angels, as he hath 
by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than they. Verſe g. Thou haſt 
loved righteouſneſs and hated iniquity, and therefore God, even thy God, hath a- 
nointed thee with the oil of gladoeſs above thy fellows; that is, has given thee the 
Holy Spirit as a comforter, in a ſuperior meaſure. Theſe things cannot be ſuppoſed. to 
be ſpoken of the godhead of Chrift: And yet they ſeem to be ſpoken concerning 
Chriſt heiore his 1ncarnation,. and then they paint out to us the pre-exiſtence of his 
human ſoul : Whereas if they are ſpoken of him after his incarnation, then they 


prove nothing of his pre-exiſtent glory, which ſeems to be the deſign of this chap- 
ter 


Since the deſign of the ſecond chapter to the Hebrews is, to prove the incarnation of 
Ghrift, and his taking upon him a human body, I might here aſk, whether the deſign 
of the firſt chapter may not be to repreſent our bleſſed Lord in his pre-exiftent ſtate, 
both divine and human, that is, to ſet forth the glory of this human ſpirit both in it's 
own excellencies and in it's original union with the divine nature. And this appears 
the more probable, becauſe the author in the firſt chapter is frequently comparing 
him with angels, and ſets him above them in ſeveral compariſons ; now this would 
be / but a lo and diminutive account of the godhead of Chrzft, to raiſe him above an- 
gels; but it is a glorious and ſublime account of his human ſoul, conſidered as united 
And ſince there are fo many. in the firſt chapter which aſcribe ideas to 
Chriſt which are inferior to godhead, as well as ſome ſublimer expreſſions which ap- 
pear incommunicable to any but God; I would enquire whether the introduction of 
this pre- exiſtent ſoul of Chriff here may not be a happy clue to lead us into the very 
mind and meaning of this portion of ſcripture, rather than to ſuppoſe the godhead of 
-Ghrift is almays intended here: For by ſo doing we embaraſs ourſelves with this difh- 
culty, which the arians: frequently fling upon us, of attributing ſomething derivative 
and dependent to the divine nature, and aſcribing ſomething too low and mean to the 
godhead of Chrif. v.00 oa af ot: 
I might add alſo in confirmation of this thought, that had the ſacred writers only 
deſign; been to prove the divine nature of Cbriſt, there are ſeveral paſſages in the old 
teſtament which are of equal force and ſignificancy with any which be has cited, and 
which are more evidently applied to the Mqfiab by the ———— But if 
ve ſuppoſe him to ſpeak of the whole pre- exiſtent glory of Chrift, then the citations 
ſeem to be well choſen and well mingled to repreſent his two natures, both divine and 
human, and the glory of his ſacred perſon reſulting thence. ˖ 
That noble expoſitor on the epiſtle to the Hebrews, doctor Owen, being ſenſible that 

all cheſe expreſſions in this chapter can never be applied to the divine nature of Chri/t, 
aſſerts, that, < it is not the direct and immediate defign of the apoſtle in this place 
to treat abſolutely of either natute of Chrift, either divine or human, but only of his 
perſon: And though ſome things here 72 belong to his divine nature, . 
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his human; yet none of them are ſpoken as ſuch, but are all conſidered as belonging 
to his perſon.“ See his « expoſition on the Hebrews, verſe 3, page 52,” So that 1 
have thoſe two excellent writers doctor Goodwin and doctor Owen concurring with me 
in chis ſentiment, that it is not the prime deſign of this firſt chapter to the Hebrews to 
prove the deity of Chriff, but the glory of his perſon conſidered as God-man: And 

in this view ſeveral expreſſions of the apoſtle are moſt 1 adapted to repreſent 
the glory of the human foul of Chriſt i in it 5 pre- exiſtent ace. andi in it's union to the 
_ divine nature. 

Text III. Another difficut eke e is unde more 97 and plain by this 
doctrine, is the "eighth of * Proverbs, verſe 22. &c: where wiſdom is repreſented! as 
brought forth, and dwelling with God before the world was. May not this be hap- 
pily attributed to Chrift's pre-exiſtent ſoul united to the divine nature, or the perſon 
of the mediator God- man? For it is ſaid, the Lord poſſeſſed me in the beginning 
of his ways, before his works of old: 1 was ſet i up from everlaſting :' Before the hills 
was I brought forth: I was by ww and was daily an bete words _ 
of two or three remarks. n 

1. Theſe expreſſions, 0 | was px poſſeſled or acijuired, 1 nt I was bre 

forth,“ ſeem to expreſs and imply ſomething inferior to pure godhead, which is un- 
derived and independent; yet it e to be the proper deſcription of a being diſtinct 
from God the Father in the literal ſenſe *, for ſhele words intimate ſo much, I was 
by him as one brought up with him, I was daily his delight, I rejoiced before him, 
and my delights were with the ſons of men.” If chete > dir len ni! m 
mean a real perſon inferior and diſtinct from God. 

2. The original hebrew does not ſay, the Lord poſſeſted me in the a of 
his ways, but +33p acquired or aſſumed or poſſeſſed me the the beginning of bis 
ways,” not ꝰο⁹ e but ry which gives a fair. ground for this interpretation, via. 
that the divine nature acquired, aſſumed or poſſeſſed himſelf of the human ſoul of 
Chriſt as the beginning, head and foundation of all his works and ways, both of creation 
and providence: So/ Rev] ul 14. a beginning: NE of the creation 
of God. © k tnc 25 Thy - 

Mr. Fleming. lenny) Aide wenden at large, « ehriſtolbgy book: III. BAG v. page 
469.” adds, What we render in verſe 24, and 25. brought forth, the /argum 
renders, by being born in the firſt verſe, and by being ereated, in the next. But 
the bebrew word is the ſame in both, and is juſtly rendered by Arias Montana, for- 
mata; that is, framed, formed or made: As the e at to the fame purpoſe ren- 
ders it by ve which is of the ſame import at elſe can he mean, when 
in verſe 30 he repreſents himſelf, as one Tdreata up with God, or as the fan- 
gum ſays, as one nouriſhed up at his fide? ** Surely, if this be meant of the firſt 
created ſpirit, who is now the ſoul of the Meſfab; no expreſſions can be more plain as 
well as natural: Whereas if we underſtand them immediately of the Logos, as the 
ſecond: nn nee Heer 17/3 da Lr a ee e. 
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21 readily grant. the divine wiſdom may be here re e after the manner & thi OY writers; as 
the counſel, contrivanceard the decretive power or will of God in a perſonal charaQet, as being preſent with 
God in the creation of the world, and as produced. or brought forth by him; But even this wiſdota — — 
| ſuppoſed to make the pre exiſtent ſoul of Chrif in ſome unknown manner, it's inſtrument of o 

doctor Gocdauin uſes the word, and vg the ſacred writer adds, I rejoiced daily before-him jh the bs 
bitable parts of his earth; and my deſe&s were — 8 Toa fs 1. 1 a, FRE w wy SATs 10000 
upon ſome real proper perſon diſt ind from behalt 
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I think, be properly either explained or accommodated ; beſides our being involved 
in endleſs criticiſms about words,” | 39 | 
Doctor Goodwin alſo is poſitive that theſe expreſſions cannot refer to the ſecond 
perſon conſidered in his eternal generation, but they muſt be referred to Chriſt as God- 
man, becauſe they denote an act of the divine will. *< Goodwin of the knowledge of 
God, volume II. 111, and 189.” | 72 | | 
The learned door Knight ſuppoſes this birth of divine wiſdom is her coming forth 
into a human figure and ſubſiſtence, or her entrance into the ſubſtance of the firſt 
created nature, that is, the human ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt, at the moment of it's creation. 
By this means the Word as man became the head of mankind, who were to be made 
by him afrer his image and likeneſs ; and as the firſt- begotten, he had the right of 
primogeniture or government over the reſt.—See his © conſiderations on Mr. Mbiſton, 
&c. pages 108, 109, &c.” | 3 
3. I remark alſo, that though the hebrew language may expreſs the eternity of God. 
by ſaying, Before the mountains and the hills, &c.” yet ſince we ſuppoſe. the ſoul 
of Chriſt to be the firſt of the works or ways of God, this manner of expreſſion may 
more particularly and expreſsly deſcribe the date of his exiitence before this world. 
was _— though it be not co-eyal and co- eternal with the godhead. 


4. To mention ſome other difficult texts which may derive light from this 
rr one or: | | * 
lf we can but ſuffer ourſelves to believe what I have intimated before, that the ſon- 
ſhip of Cbhriſt does not belong to his divine nature, but rather to his human ſoul con- 
ſidered in it's original derivation from God the Father, and in it's being appointed to 
the ſacred office of the Maſab; then we have a moſt evident and obvious interpre- 
tation of thoſe ſcriptures in the new teſtament, which have been attended with fo. 
much darkneſs and difficulty, and have given ſo much anxiety and pains to ourdivines, 
viz. Fobn'v.' 19. The Son can do nothing of himſelf.” Matt. xxiv. 36. Mark xiii. 
32. * But of that day knoweth no man, neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, 
but the Father.“ Heb. v. 8. Though he were a Son, yet learned he obedience by 
the things which he ſuffered.” Now this ſonſhip reters to verſe 5. Thou att my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee.” 1 Cor. xv. 28. Then ſhal} the Son alſo him- 
ſelf be ſubject unto him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.” 
Theſe expreflions ſound very harſh if applied to the divine nature of Chriſt, but are 
very naturally applicable to a being or ſpirit inferior to godhead. | 
To theſe expreſſions | might add, Jobn xiv. 28. The Father is greater than 1; 
which is very hard to apply to the divine nature of Chri/?, and to make a greater and 
lefſer God : And verde hte but a poor low affertion if our Saviour ſpoke of it him- 
ſelf as a mere common man, who begun to exiſt thirty-four years ago: It was no 
ſtrange thing that God ſhould be greater than a man. But if we ſuppoſe it refers to 
Cbriſt's glorious human ſoul, which was the firſt-born of every creature, it carries in 
- lomething-grand and auguſt, and he pays hereby a ſublimer honour to God his Fa- 
ter. 2's) | ** | 
All other places. of fcripture wherein the Son of God is repreſented, either as re- 
ceiving or inveſted with ſublime powers from God, op as bearing any inferior charac- 
ters, have a moſt natural and eaſy explicatioti if they are applied to this glorious hu- 
man ſpirit ſometimes conſidered as diſtinguiſhed from the divine nature, ſometimes 
as perſonally united to it, and that either in it's own exiſtence before it's incarnation, 
er in it's incarnate; ſtate, according as the context requires: For ſince both 2 
| ve 
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have their part and ſna: : in mans they are thus diſtinguiſhed in the ho- 
ly ſcripture, ſome expreſſions relating more properly to the one nature, ſome to the 
(other, and ſotne lucluding both natures united. There is no need ot paraphraſing theſe 
ſeriptures at large, und giving an example how theſe texts may then be interpreted, 
ſince this k ng given, the way lies open for every unlearned chriſtian to penetrate 
into the ſenſe of them, and to explain many other ſcriptures belides thoſe I have ci- 
red, dy the help of the ſame doctrine. e 19 
Advantage II. ( This doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of the ſoul of Chriſt not oni) 
explains dark and difficult ſcriptures, but it diſcovers to us many beauties and pro- 
prieties of expreſſion in the word of God, and caſts a luſtre ſome of thoſe p:[- 
tages whole juſtneſs and beauty were not before obſerved.” me mention à few 


1. When man is ſaid to be * created in the image of God,“ Gen. i. 25. it may r. 

fer to the God-man, to Cbriſt in his pre- exiſtent ſtate. God ſays, © Let u 
make man in our image, after our likeneſs; the word is redoubled to 
intimate That Adam was made in the likeneſs of the human foul of Chreft, who was th: 
firſt-of God's creation, as well as that he bore ſomething of the image or reſemblanc: 
of the divine nature itſelf : And hereby Cbriſt has the honour of being ſet up as th: 
firſt and faireſt image of God, and the grand pattern of all human who were to 
2. Again, when God is ſaid to grieve, to repent, to be angry, to come down from 
Heaven, to ſtand, to fpeak, to receive and aſſume to himſelf many of the actions and 
paſſions of human nature, we are wont to explain them as mere figures of ſpeech, 


employing human expreſſions to repreſent divine actions: But if we e the di- 


vine nature of Cbriſ united to this pre-exiſtent foul, then theſe expreſſions | perhaps 
may be taken in a more literal ſenſe than we imagined ; when he that was true God, 
by virtue of this union, came down from heaven, ſtood, — grieved, rejoiced, 
and was pleaſed or angry at the view he took of the affairs of men. Doctor Owen in 


his meditations on the glory of Cbriſt aſſerts, that · it had been abſurd to bring in 


God under perpetual anthro ies, as grieving, repeuti being angry, well 
pleaſed, — like, were — that e divine e — to take on 
him the nature wherein ſuch affections do dwell.“ | 
3. And not only human actions are attributed to God, but even the very name of 
man is given to that glorious being which viſited the patriarchs of old: He aſſumed a 
human ſhape, and appeared as a man; and even the ſoul itſelf might be ſo called by 
ſynecdoche, which puts a part for the hole. And yet this glorious appearance is 
alſo called God, and the Lord or Jebouab. It was a man that wreſtled with Jacob, 
Gen. xxxi. 24. and yet he is acknowledged and adored as God. That extraordinary 
man, who is called . the man of God,” when he = to Manaab, Fudgesxiil. is 
ſuppoſed to be the Maſiab: His countenance is deſcribed ** like an angel of God, 
and his name is called 4 ſecret or wonderful,” verſe 6, 18 *. fo in Exetiel's viſion, 
Chapter i. 26. upon the likeneſs of the throne was the appearance of a man a- 
bove: And in the prophecy of. Daniel we meet with ſeveral of his appearances in the 
form of a man: Chapter iii. 25. **The fourth man walking in the might of the burning 
fery furnace was like the Son of God,” So, chapter viii.'verſe 15, 16, „ There ſtood 
before me as the appearance of a man," and this man bid Gabriel make 1 27 — 


® It is the ſame word D wonderful, which is attributed to Chriflas one of his names, in Jfai. is. 6. 


which the angel here aſſumes when Mansab aſks his name. 
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ſtand the viſion: And g. A certain man clothed in linen, whoſe loins 
were girded with gold,” = deeb very nay inthe fame orm ad rc as Chriſt 

CE I) ale 10 o. l v. E u hg. 
came to on t to Rev. i. | 
——— — gr eee called God, 5 — — 

a vi appeared in the 2 a man. thus the — re 

God-man, put on a kuman ſhape frequently u 2 preludiue, Sgure and prophecy of 


his own incarnation. 45 

. that a human ſoul is not 2 man; for ſurely it — 
called a man as as Chrift may be called an angel, as he is often in — | 
and better than the pure divine nature may be 2 man; r 
Toe will wer — ——— The foul is the 
chief part of the man, and St. Paul calls his own ſoul by this name, viz. 2 man. 
See 2 Gor. xii. 2, 3. Iknew a man, that is, his ſoul, whether in the body, or out 
of IG I cannot * 

4. Another inſtance of the juſtneſs and beauty of ſcriptural language we find in 
Zak. all 7: wine cs-men Chrif is cited thr nrighbins of God. or the man 
who is near to bim, as it may be rendered; Awake, O ſword, my 

„ and againft the man that is my fellow or neighbour, faith the Lord 
of ”” The word 1rpty which we render my fellow docs never ſignify any fort 
of equality, but conjunction, nearneſs or neighbourhoad : It is often rendered neigh- 
bour in ſcripture. It denotes the man that was with God, or near to God, by the in- 
timate union of the human foul to the godhead, and was the ſhepherd of the flock of 
God, or the keeper of 1/rael in all former ages. So the vulgar /a/iz renders it, co- 
—— mihi.“ —— —— oe pre 

man nature xt may be very proper n 

* — — how appoſitely God himſelf is ſometi mes 
called the of 1frael,” Pjal. xxiti. 1. PA. E. 1. le ſhall feed his 
flock like a ——õö— 2 —— i 
boſom, Jai. xl. 11. which is a prophecy of nr though he is called the Lord 
God in the foregoing verſe. Thus language has great propricty in it when we conſi- 


acting the part of a ſhepherd towards 


Nor can it be 


over them as a 
— r — — in the old teſtament and in 
the new, this office is appropriated to Chrift, Execb. xxziv. 23. I will fer up one 

over them, and he fhall feed them, even my ſervant David. Fobn x. 14. 
Jeſus calls himſelf the good and St. Peter echoes to the voice of Christ, 
and calls him ** the chief ſhepherd, and the biſhop of fouls,” 1 Pet. ii. 25. 


This ſeems to carry ſomething of evidence with it, that the human foul of C 
had an exiſtence before ; and therefore the ſcripture was careful to uſe human lan- 
guage, to expreſs his offices as well as his perſon and actions. This will further ap- 
pear by what follows. 

5. This doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of the human foul of Chr:/t affords us a plan 
realon, why he is called Chriſt or the Ai, in thoſe many places of ſeriprure: which 
repreſent tranſactions before his incarnation, to ſhew that this very perian was anoint- 
ed to his affices of old. So in 1 Cer. x. 9g. Neicher let us tempt ¶ Ariſt as {ame of 


r — Is 
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the ſufferings of Chriſt. 1 Pet. iti. 19.“ By 


832 | be early exiſtetite of Chriſt's human Joul, Diſc, II. 
created all'things by Jeſur Chriſt.” 4 Tim. l. 9. 4 Grace: was given: us in"Ch/4/t Je. 
ſus before the —— 1 Pet. i. 11 = Searching what manner of _ 
Spirit of Chriſt,” which was in the prophets, did a „when it teſtified beforehand 

which alſo he, that is Cbriſt, went 
and preached unto tho ſpirits in bree which were: diſobedient in the days of Noah.” 
Heb. xi. 26. % Moſes * reproach of Chriſt greater riches than the treaſures 
in Egypt The word Chriſt, which is the ſame with Mqſiab or anoiated, . implies a 
complexion of the divine and human nature; at leaſt it ſeems to import his human 
nature in an eſpecial manner; for there is one mediator between God and men, the 
man Chriſt Jehle, 1 Tim. ii. g. The manhood is eminently repreſented in the perſon 
of the mediator, though the godhead being united, rendered all his actions infinitely 


| efficacious and powerful. | 


6. It preſents us alſo with a fair and rational account why God himſelf was called 
the king of Hrael, and took upon him the pn vern ment of that peculiar na- 
tion; and we learn why the Maſiab had allo this title given him, the king of the 


es,” when we conſider the pre-exiſtent ſoul of the Meſſiah 9 united to the 
divine nature. That God was often called the king of Jrael, is ſufficiently manifeſt 


in many places. 1 Sam. xii. 12. Samuel reproved them when they wanted another 


king/toteign over them, © while the Lord their God was their king. David and 
1/aiah often called God the Creator of Jae! and their king, the redeemer of Jacob 
and his king, the holy one of {ae and his king,” P/al. Ixxxix. 18. Ja. xli. 21. 
Ta. xliii. 15. And in the viſion of Jaiab, chapter vi. verſe 3. the prophet ſays, 
— My eyes have ſeen the king, the Lord of hoſts,” which is properly applied to 
Chriſt by John the evangeliſt, chapter xii. verſe 41. He is called the King of 
glory,” Pſal. xxiv. 7, 9, 10. When the ark was brought up to Zion, he is in- 
ritled the © King of Zion,“ Zecb. ix. 9. which is attributed to Chri/t, Jobn xii. 25. 


and the common name of the Maſiab was the © king of Jrael, Fobn i. 49, N. 


thanael faith to Chriſt, ** Thou art the Son of God, thou art the king of 1/7ael.” All 
theſe expreſſions are very natural, and juſt, and proper when we conſider the ſoul of 
Chriſt in it's pre-exiſtent ſtate united to the divine nature, and becoming a patron 
and protector of the holy ſeed, aſſuming the jews above any other nation, into a pe- 
culiar relation to himſelf. And upon this account is ſaid in Jobn i. 11. He came 
to his own, dg 12 id., to his own property or poſſeſſion, to his own people their, 
but the jews his own ſubjects received him not. 0 

. Now if we ſuppoſe the ſoul of our bleſſed redeemer in union with his godhead to be the 
appointed or anointed king of the jewiſh church and nation, through all the ages of that 
oeconomy, and if we conſider that when he took fleſh upon him and came down to 
dwell in the midit of them, according to the prophecies of the old teſtament, he was 
renounced, diſowned, ſcorned, reproached, ſcourged and crucified by his rebellious 
ſubjects; and when we remember that all theſe ſorrows were ſuſtained in obedience 
to the will of his heavenly Father, and in compaſſion to finful man; how juſt and 
meritorious a foundation does this lay for his exaltation to a greater and more exten- 
ſive kingdom, even to be raiſed to the government of all churches and all nations? 
He was king of the jews for many ages before he came in the fleſh; and when he 
roſe from the dead, he became king of the gentiles, and Lord of all things in hea- 
ven and earth,“ as a reward of bis Cafferin s, Phil, ii. 8 - 11. God at firſt “ ſet 
his king of Zrael on his holy hill of Zion, Pfal. ii, 6. and when he had declared him 
to be his Son at his reſurrection, he ſays, 4 Aſk of me and I will give thee, &c.“ So 
at his requeſt he gave him the heathen for his inheritance, * 


* 
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of the earth for his poſſeſſion,” Fſal. ii. 8. He was of old the king of Jacob, and 
when he had waſhed us from our fins in his own bloud, and became the firſt - be- 
aim from the dead, he had then a new name given him, king of kings, and Lord 
of lords, and prince of the kings of the earth; ſee Rev. i. 5. and xix. 16. And 
though ſome of theſe titles are divine, and belong to the divine nature of Chrift ori- 
ginally, yet here they are aſcribed to him as God manifeſt in the fleſh, or as a man 
united to God; nor are they too high for that whole Nrſon who was God as 
well as man. Beſides, when his human nature had ſuffered, it was then exalted 


" a greater participation of, or a nearer reſemblance to divine honours than be- 


„ eee eee eee the enlargement of the kingdom 
Is there not ſome ground from ſcripture to believe that the great God governs the 
world by the intervening agency and miniſtration of good and evil angels? As his 
Son Jeſus Chriſt was king of the jews, ſo the good angels were ſpecially employed un- 
der Chriſt to do good offices for his people. And may we not ſuppoſe that the gen- 
tile countries, thoſe ſinful — earth, were diſtributed by divine providence 
under the dominion or government of ſeveral evil angels in the times of God's antient 
diſpenſation beſore the coming of Cbriſt? Is there not reaſon to think that the hea- 
then nations for their abominable iniquities might be ſo far judicially abandoned ot 
God, as 2 much under the dominion, poſſeſſion and power of evil 
angels, ſince they * ſacrificed to devils,” Deut. xxxii. 17. 1 Cor. x. 20. and 
choſe devils for their gods? Belzebub is the known god of Ekron,” 2 Kings i. 2. 3. 
«© who is called the prince of devils,” Math. xii. 24. And other names of the 
of che gentiles are probably the names that ſeveral devils might aſſume to themſelves, 
and teach the gentiles to worſhip them under thoſe names. And fince Satan is cal- 
led the ** god of this world,” 2 Cor. iv. 4. that is, the being whom the heathen world 
worſhipped, and ſince he is called the © prince of this world,” Fobn xii. 31. and 
xiv. 30. that is, he whom the heathen and ſinful of mankind obeyed, may not 
« evil angels be thoſe principalities and powers, ſpiritual wickedneſſes in high 
places,” Eph. vi. 12. who are the rulers of the darkneſs of this world,” that is, 
of the dark and miſerable heathen world ? 
Do not the princes of Perfis and Græcia ſeem to be ſuch evil angels, Daz. x. 132 
For the prince of Penſia withſtood that glorious perſon, whom | take to be the angel 
Gabriel who talked with Daniel for one and twenty days, when Michael the arch - angel 
helped him. And when this glorious perſon returned from Daniel, he went to 
fight with the prince of Perſa, verſe 20. therefore the prince of Perfia could not be 
a good angel. And it appears yet further, that all theſe angel - princes of the nations 
were evil angels, becau'e none of them held with this glorious perſon, that is, 
with Gabriel, none beſides Michael your prince, that is, the angel governor of 


lirael. 
1 the heathen nations were left under the dominion of evil angels, yet ſince 
Iſrael was God's peculiar people, may we not reaſonably ſuppoſe God ſet a good an- 
gel over them to be a prince, even his own Son in his pre-exaſtent nature, who was 
the angel of the covenant,” Mal. iii. 1. and the © angel of God's preſence,” I. 
xiii. 9. and the © angel in whom his name was,” Exod. xxiii. 25; And may not 
Chriſt himſelf be this Michael the arch angel, the prince of Hrael? It has been ob- 
ſerved by ſome writers, that the ſcripture never ſpeaks of arch angels ia the plural 
number: Perhaps there is but one arch- angel, and that is Chriſt. 

Yor, VE 6 0 Obſerve 
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Obſerve further, that Chri/*s kingdom is directly oppoſite to the devil's kingdom. 
His grand defgn is to oppoſe and deſtroy the work and power of the devil: and this 
ſeems to be Michael's appointed work in ſcripture, for he is ſometimes brought in 
as contending with devils,” Jude verſe 9g. Rev. xii. and as he has other angels un- 
der him to © fight againſt the dragon or devil,” verſe 7. ſo has Chrift. And as he is 
called the prince of Daniel's people, Dan. x. 21. that is, the prince or king of Hyraei; 
ſo is Chriſt. - Obſerve alſo, that Michael is called one, or rather the firſt of the chief 
princes, as it is in the margin, Dan. x. 13. which is very agreeable to the character 
of Chriſt, who is the firſt and ſupreme angel-governor, and the prince of Trae, who 
were God's own kingdom or people *. \ A ee Th 
Now in this view of things, when we conſider our bleſſed Lord as having his do- 
minion extended from ſea to ſea, and reigning over the gentile nations even to the 
ends of the earth fince his aſcenſion to heaven, may we not juſtly ſuppoſe this is one 
part of his exaltation, that by him the prince of this world ſhould be caſt out, that is, 
turned out and deſpoiled of his old dominion among the nations, as well as out of the 
ſouls of men, according to Fobn xii. 31 ? And that all theſe evil angels, who by di- 
vine permiſſion were formerly governors of heathen kingdoms, were then captivated, 
ſpoiled and diſpoſſeſſed of their government, and made ſlaves to the fovereign will 
of Chriſt ? Is there not reaſon to conceive that theſe are thoſe . principalities and 
powers which he ſpoiled of their dominions, and made a ſhew of them openly to the 
inviſible world, triumphing over them,“ Col. ii. 15 +. Is not this the © caprivity 
which he led captive, when he aſcended on high far above all heavens, that he might 
fill all things,” that is, with his influence, and fo might govern all nations, Eph. iv. 
8, 10? Is it not upon this account that he is deſcribed in that magnificence of glory 
by the prophet David, Pſal. Ixviii. 17, 18. ** The chariots of God are twenty thou- 
ſand, even thouſands of angels. The Lord is among them as in Sinai, in his holy 
place. Thou halt aſcended on high, thou haſt led captivity captive, thou haſt re- 
ceived gifts for men, even for the rebellious alſo, that the Lord God might dwell 
among them.“ Was not this the day of his triumph over Satan and his angels, who 
| had been gods and kings, princes and lords || of the nations, when thouſands of holy 


angels 


® Some think the glorious perſon who appeared and talked with Dani, chapter x. g. was not Gabric/ 
but Zeſus Chrift, becauſe he is deſcribed much in the ſame manner as Chri/t is deſcribed, Rev. i. 13—16. 
in his appearance to Jobs: and if ſo, then Michael cannot be Chris, but maſt be his prime miniſter in the 
government of 1/rae/, But by comparifon of theſe chapters, it is plain that l perſon may much 
better be ſuppoſed to be Gabriel who converſed with Daniel, chapter ix. 21, and who is there called © the 
man Gabriel whom he had ſeen in the viſion at the beginning,” which probably refers to the viſion of 
| = man Gabriel in Dan. viii. 15, and then Michael the arch angel mult be Chrift the king or prince of 
l/racl. | 

+ See the expoſition of this text in the moſt and the beſt of our commen there is ſcarce any 
thing they ſay upon it but is very conſiſtent. with the ſenſe I give it in this „ and with the ſcheme 
of my diſcour ſe. 

I confeſs Mr. Peirce ſuppoſes theſe ** principalities and powers muſt mean angels, whom he 
believes to have been — of the . nations till Chriſs time: and the 11 reaſon he gives for 
it is, that the Coloſſians are forbid toworſhip them, verſe 18. for they are diſpoſſeſſed of their govern- 

ment by the exaltation of Chi: whereas had they been evil angels or devils, there would have no 
need of forbidding the chriſtian Colaſſan to worſtup them. i 

To this I anſwer, That theſe Colaſſans were hut young converts, and might not know that theſe were 
evil ſpirits whom they were te aipted to worſhip, but only ſome inviſibſo powers by whom God governed 
the nations in former times. And let it be oblerved too, that the apoſtle in the courſe of his argument 
excludes all angels from worſhip, verſes 10, and 18, 19. and not merely evil angels, verſe 15 

| The heathen idols, or devils whom they worſhipped, had ſuch names as ſignify their dominion; 
Baal and Bel denote a lord, Molech denotes a king, Addrammelech and Anammelech denote kings, &c. 
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angels are repreſented as the chariots of God attending him in that ſolemnity? Then 
he led captive a great captivity, even thoſe principalities and powers that had been 
the rulers of the darkneſs of the heathen world: then he received gifts for men, and 
that not only for his antient ſubjects the jetus, but for the rebellious gentiles alſo, who 
had been the ſubjeRs of Satan, under the power of the devil, led captive by him at his 
pleaſure. And the Fſalmiſt ſays it was all done with this deſign, that the Lord 
might dyell among them, that is, that the heathens might become the people, the 
kingdom, the habitation and ſanctuary of God, as the nation of the jews had been 
before; that Cbriſt who is God-man, and who was king of the ſaints or the holy na- 
tion of Hracl, might become king of all nations. | 

Now what a glorious ſcene of things opens itſelf to us by this interpretation of a 
few ſcriptures? How naturally and how eafily do all things co-incide and lead us to 
this amazing proſpect of the victory of Chrift over the devil? How illuftrious does 
he appear in this diſpoſſeſſion of evil angels of their dominions on earth, at leaſt ſo 
far as to make them become his flaves, and act peculiarly by his permiſſion? How 

cent does this doctrine repreſent the aſcenſion and exaltation of our bleſſed 
Saviour? And how gloriouſly does the God-man Chriſt Jeſus, who in ancient ages 
was the king of ſrael, aggrandize and extend his preſent title and dominion as king 
of nations, and Lord of all, ſince his death and aſcenſion to heaven? | 

7. This opinion of the pre-exiſtent foul of Chri/t is made uſe of by door Knight, 
in his Primitive chriſtianity vindicated againſt Mr. ¶ hilton,“ page 85. to explain 
thoſe reprooſs given to Job by Eliphaz, Job xv. 7. Art thou the tirſt man that was 
born? Walt thou made before the hills? Haſt thou heard the ſecret of God? And 
doſt thou reftrain wiſdom to thyſelf ?** Let us conſider each of theſ: four ſentences 

. born? Mz re. dure iyi Waſt thou 
born the firſt of men? as it is in the ſeptuagint. Art thou that primitive ſpirit, 
« the firſt-born of the creation? Col. i. 19. | | 

« Waſt thou made before the hills? Adam was formed after the hills, but this 
firſt man the Meftab, ſpeaking of himſelf in the perſon of wiſdom, ſays, Before 
the hills was I born, br brought forth,” Prov. vin. 25. which in the hebrew are the 
very words of Jab applied to the firſt man with only a change of the ſecond to the 
firſt perſon: The firſt man then and the divine wiſdom, or Myſteb, are all one, that 
is, by the perſonal union of this firſt man to the divine word or wiſdom. 

« Haſt thou heard the ſecret of God? The ſeptuagint add to it, Did God uſe 
thee as a counſellor? But the Meſrab by way of eminence is called the counſellor, 
Hai. ix. 6. in the ſeptuagint, <* the angel of the great counſel ;** and perhaps it is he 
to whom God ſaid, © Let us make man,“ Gen. i. 26. | 

And doſt thou reſtrain wiſdom to thyſelf?” Does all divine wiſdom dwell in 


8. This do&trine in che judgment of foe great authors gives us à fiir idea of 
paſſages of „ to create all things by Fefus Chrift,”” 
| 5 O 2 Epbeſ. 
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Epheſ. iii. 9 not merely by his divine nature, but by him conſidered as God-man, 
and called by the names Jeſus and Chriſt. This I confeſs has ſomething ſo fublime 
in it, that I dare not indulge my own thoughts too far on this ſubject. Creation is a 
divine work, and the ſcripture always deſcribes it as the prerogative of God to create. 
Nor can | believe that the real and proper power of forming any thing out of no- 
thing is leſs than infinite, or that it can be communicated to any creature whatſo- 
ever. The light of nature and ſcripture fully agree in making this work an incom- 
municable prerogative of godhead: Nor can I perſuade myſelf that God would give 
ſo much as a ſhadow: of this glory to a mere creature who was not perſonally united 
to God, and thereby became one with God, leſt it ſhould too much intrench up- 
on thoſe divine titles, prerogatives and operations, whereby he diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf from his creatures. And upon this account I think it is a good proof that 
_ Chriſt is God, becauſe the ſcripture joins him with the Father in the work of 


Creation. 


- 


Let there may be ſome proprieties and condecencies in it, that when this firſt- 
created ſpirit or ſoul of Chrift was framed, and united to the divine nature, he ſhould 
not be a mere idle or unactive ſpectator of the firſt works of God. But I chuſe to 
repreſent this matter here no further in my own language, but propoſe it as it is re- 
preſented by two great divines, doctor Thomas Goodwin and Mr. Robert Fle- 
ming. | 0 9g 1 | | | | 18 
Doctor Goodwin in his treatiſe of the . knowledge of God, page 177. aſſerts, 
That all things were created by Cbriſt, he having been ſome way the inſtrument, 
as he is Chriſt God - man, anointed, of the creation as well as, actually, of redemption.” 
And though the doctor ſuppoſes the human nature to be then united to the godhead 
only in decree, yet he ſays concerning Chriſt, page 178. If he were at all to be 
made a creature, it was his due perſonal privilege to have been firſt ' himſelf made, 
and himſelf to have been God's inſtrument in creation, and to have uttered ' thoſe 
words which were ſpoken by God, Let. there be light: But for other ends it was 
ſuſpended.” The vm; the makes it the title of chapter XI. page 180. That 
Chriſt as God-man is the creator of all things, proved by ſcripture, viz; 1 Cor. viii. 
6. by whom are all things. Jobn i. 1, 2, 3. All things were made by him, and 
without him was nothing made that was made.“ That the Logos or Word con- 
notes the perſon ſuſtaining before God the perſonage of God- man, by whom, as ſuch, 
all things were created.” And he interprets the eighth of Proverbs to the ſame: 


* 


1 ; 34 #0034 ' w 51% 7211 ; 
If it be enquired, How it is poſſible that the human nature of Cbriſt, even though 
it be united to the godhead, can have any thing to do in the work of creation, I 
might give an anſwer to it out of this author's on words, 178. that is, Chriſt 
might utter thoſe. words, Let there be light; and as God's word and inſtru- 
ment might create all things, as he wrought miracles here on earth. Now to ſpeak: 
that word, Let there be light,” which the almighty power of God attended with 
divine A 995 a moſt illuſtrious honour put upon the human nature or ſoul of 
Chriſt ;, but ſurely it is not above the power of a creature to {| ſuch a word. 
It may be objected. That no words could be ſpoken when there was no air to 
form the ſound of a voice; therefore in the deſcription of Moſes this language is 
hi and ſignifies. the act of the will, 0: a volition that there ſhould be 
ight. Hb Q6 
But as the doctor explains Chriſts inſtrumentality in the creation of the world by 
his way of working miracles, this may as well be applied to à volition of ___ 
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as to a word of the tongue. We may ſuppoſe his human ſpirit might as well will 
there ſhould be light, as when he cleanſed the leper, Matth, 1. . he ſaid, 1 
will, be thou clean.“ As in that miracle the human ſoul put forth this volition 
and the divine power performed the cure, ſo in the creation this ſame glorious ſpirit 
might have this honour put on it, as to exert ſuch a volition concerning the ſeveral 
creatures, and the almighty power or godhead united to it ſeconded this volition with 
it's. own creative . | 

Though the will of this human ſoul might have no more real influence in cauſing 
creatures to exiſt than the tongue of Jeſus had in curing the leper, yet God may be 
ſaid to ** create all things by Jeſus Chriſt, even as he wrought miracles by him; and 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf alſo may be properly called the creator, in as much as the divine 
nature, being-perſonally united to the human ſoul, performed this work. Now the 
godhead cannot be faid to =_ away any of it's own incommunicable pi erogatives 
to a mere creature by any ſublime expreſſions of this kind, which attribute the crea- 
tion to Chriſt, becauſe the ſoul of Chriſt is not a mere creature; for by it's near and 
intimate union to the divine nature, it becomes one with God : which honour is not 
given to any creature whatſoever, but to the man Chriſt Jeſus. | 

This repreſentation of things perhaps may prevent the ſurpriſing and offenſive ideas 
which doctor Goodwin's expreſſions may raiſe on a ſudden in the minds of thoſe who 
are affrighted at every ſound they have not been accuſtomed to hear. 

Now ſurely if Chriſt conſidered as God-man by way of anticipation, or in the de- 
cree of Ged, be veſted with this due dignity, and thus employed in creation, it can 
never be ſuppoſed that the actual exiſtence of his human ſpirit, at that time in union 
with his godhead, ſhould impair or diminiſh the dueneis of this privilege : and I 
am well aſſured, there is much more evidence in ſcripture that his foul was actually 

the . firſt-born'of the creation, than there is that it was to have been fo, and that 
this right was ſuſpended four thouſand years, which is doctor Gocdtoin s ſenſe of the 
Mr. Fleming in his © chriſtology,”” book III. chap. v. 451. humbly ſup- 

poſes that the ſecond perſon of the trinity — He 2 upon to be 

e e all the divine operations, ad extra: Bur fince the ſecond per- 

fon is equally infinite as the Father and holy Spirit, it is incenceivable that he 

ſhould be the immediate organ of the production of finite beings, any more than 

the other perſons: Therefore a creaure was formed that ſnould have as much of di- 

vinity as was poſſible to be imparted to it; and ſince the very notion of a creature 
includes imperfection when compared with the creator, therefore this creature was 

perſonally united to the Son of God, and by virtue of this union and relation it has 

the name and deſignation of the Son of God. Hence it comes to paſs, that ſome- 

times the perſon of the Son of God is denoted by theſe names Logos, ſbctiman, memra; 

at other times this organized creature is ted as the Son of God: Then he 
were created by the ſecond perſon 
and made after the image oi this- 


great 
| thing they propoſe, I chuſe at preſent to ſay in the words of Mr. Fleming, That © to» 
e 
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give a nice or exact adjuſtment of all theſe things, may be reſerved to Chriſt, to 
teach us when we come to heaven.“ And as I am well aſſured of the doctrine 
of the deity of Chriſt from many ſcriptures, ſo if there be any thing which |[ 
have aſſerted that runs counter to that doctrine, I deſire it to be and for. 

Ven. NUNN Hoc 8 T | | 

Thus I have reckoned up two conſiderable advantages which may be derived 
from this doctrine of the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, viz." That it explains and 
reconciles many dark and difficult paſſages of ſcripture, and it caſts a new luſtre 
upon other texts, whoſe beauty, juſtneſs, and propriety were not before ſo much ob- 
ſerved.” I proceed now to mention ſome other advantages of it. 

Advantage III. Another argument for this doctrine, drawn from the conſe- 
quences of it, is, That . it does exceedingly aggrandize che perſonal glory and 
dignity of our Lord Jeſus Chri/t,” of whom we never can have too high an eſteem, 
while we keep within the bounds of ſcripture. WEE 

This ſuppoſition admits and confirms all the honours paid him by other hypothe- 
ſes, and adds yet other honours to him. It allows him all the ſupreme dignity and 
perfection of the divine nature, and the titles and attributes of true God by virtue 
of the perſonal union, and it alſo better ſecures and maintains the honour of his 
deity, by guarding it from thoſe inferior attributions and characters, which otherwiſe 
muſt be aſcribed to it before his appearance in fleſn; and this it doth by propoſing a 
nature below godhead, which is a fitter ſubject of theſe attributions. 

It allows him alſo all the honourable and peculiar prerogatives of his conception 
e core of his body, upon which account, as well as others, he was called che 
O . 5 . l 

And beſides this, it ſuppoſes his human ſoul to be a moſt illuſtrious ſpirit, which 
had a long prior glorious exiſtence before his-incarnation, and to be the firſt-born of 
rhe creation of God, and to have been preſent with the Father, ſurveying and ap- 
proving of his works of creation, and perhaps alſo employed by him in adorning 
and Aab various parts of the ne- created world, ſo far as any thing below pur: 
godhead was capable of being employed in that work. Bad 9 

Perhaps it will be objected, 1 N 1 | | 

Objection. That this exalts his human nature indeed, and raiſes it as high as the 
arians have raiſed the notion of their Logos or ſoul of Chriſt, which they ſuppoſe to 
be the ſublimeſt nature he has, and call it his godhead or divinity. - - | | 

But it may be eaſily replied here, > frog BN 

Anſwer. And what if we do take in all the advantages which the arians ſo much 
boaſt of, and thereby ſupport our own faith more honourably? This will bereave 
their ſcheme of it's faireſt allurements and ſtrongeſt . What if we do ad- 
vance the human nature of Chrift as high as their Logos ? Yet whilſt we ftrenuouſly 
maintain the neceſſity of true and proper godhead to belong to the perſon of our 
Lord Jeſus Ghriſt, in order to anſwer the many divine names, titles, attributes, ope- 
rations and worſhip, which are aſcribed to him in ſcripture, we can be in no dan- 
ger of compliance with the arian error, which attributes all theſe divine characters to 

the man Chriſt Jeſus, and denies his perſonal union to the godhead. es 

The aggrandizing of the man Jeſus has not been eſteemed diſhonourable to his 
deity. Doctor John Owen affirms © the nature af the man Cbriſ Jeſus to be filled 
with all the divine graces and perfections whereof a limited created nature is capable, 


*« Meditations on the glory of Chriſt, page 112.” And doctor Thomas Grodwin — 
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the man Jeſus, by virtue of union to the divine nature, to be © as glorious a crea- 
ture as can poſſibly be made by God, vol. III. book iii. chap. 7. page 104.” 

And what injury can it be to our holy religion, or what hurt can it do to the goſpel 
of Chriſt, to ſuppoſe his ſoul to be as glorious and ſublime a being as any thing can 
be which is not God ? This is doing honour to the man whom God the Father 
delights to honour, and in whom the godhead dwells bodily: And while it won- 
derfully exalts our eſteem of the human nature of Cbriſt, it does not diminiſh the leaſt 
degree of honour or adoration due to his deity. | 

Nor can any danger ariſe to the ſacred doctrine of the ſatisfaction and atonement 
of Chriſt, from this exaltation of his perſonal excellencies and honours ; but rather 
it ſheds a new glory upon this doctrine, and renders our bleſſed Saviour fo much 
the fitter to undertake that great, that glorious and dreadful work. Suppoſe it ſhould 
be ſaid that this human ſoul, this man Jeſus, according to this opinion, is worth ten 
thouſand of us, as the people ſaid to David. Then certainly he is fo much the 
more proper perſon to become a ſurety for ten thouſands of ſinners; his life is the 
more valuable ſacrifice to redeem millions of lives; and the death of a man fo tranſ- 
cendently excellent is a fitter price to ranſom innumerable multitudes of men from 
death. Yet the infinice merit of his ſufferings to ſatisfy for the infinite offences of 
mankind, in my judgment ariſes ſtill from the dignity of his whole perſon, who is 
God as well as man, and includes in it the infinite deity united to a finite or created 
nature; and probably for this reaſon, was that expreſſion uſed, AFs xx. 28. God 
purchaſed the church with his own bloud. | 

Advantage IV. * This doctrine greatly magnifies the ſelf-denial and the conde- 
ſcending love of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, in his ſtare of humiliation and death; it caſts 
a thouſand rays of glory upon all the ſcenes of his humbled eſtate; it makes his 
ſubjection and obedience to the will of the Father appear much more illuſtrious, and 
his charity and compaſſion to periſhing mankind ſtand in a very ſurpriſing light.“ 

Conceive of this glorious human ſpirit, the only begotten Son of God, who was 
veſted with ſuch dignity before the creation of the world, united perſonally to the 
divine nature, and thus adored by angels, appearing often to the patriarchs in the 
form of God, with rays of divine majeſty, and governing the nation of Jfrae!, or 
church of God during all the former ages: Behold this holy and happy ſpirit de- 
ſcending from heaven, to take upon him, not fleſh only, but the likeneſs of siN TUI. 
fleſh ;- and according to the antient covenant between him and his Father, now unit- 

ing himſelf to animal nature in very mean and deſpicable circumſtances, and actual-- 
ly, really and ſenſibly feeling the hardſhips of poverty and a low eſtate: See that 
illuſtrious being who had been ſurrounded with miniſtering angels for many ages, 
coming into-our world with all the marks of poverty and meanneſs: Behold one 
higher than angels, ſupreme above principalities and powers, thrones and heavenly 
dignities, made a little lower than angels, by being confined to fleſh and bloud, or 
made for a little while, can v, lower than the angels, and even below the common 
rank of men, brought forth in a ſtable, beſide the ox and the aſs; this very being, 
himſelf was united to the fleſh and limbs of a helpleſs infant, wrapped in ſwad- 
dling bands, and laid to ſleep in a manger : See this glorious ſpirit who was reple- 
niſhed with all the treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge neceffary. for his illuſtrious 
pre-exiſtent ſtate, cramped and confined in it's operations by the feeble engine of the 
body of a babe, and willingly ſubmitting to have a. veil of darkneſs caſt. over 4 


It is either for a ſhort ſeaſon, or in a ſmall degree. 
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give a nice or exact adjuſtment of all theſe things, may be reſerved to Chriſt, to 
teach us when we come to heaven.” And as I am well aſſured of the doctrine 
of the deity of Chriſt from many ſcriptures, ſo if there be any thing which [ 
have aſſerted that runs counter to that doctrine, I deſire it to be and for. 


given. IT OY, tes nel 3g 
Thus I have reckoned up two conſiderable advantages which may be derived 


from this doctrine of the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, viz. “ That it explains and 


reconciles many dark and- difficult paſſages of ſcripture, and it caſts a. new luſtre 
upon other texts, whoſe beauty, juſtneſs, and propriety were not before ſo much ob- 
ſerved.” I proceed now to mention ſome other advantages of it. 

Advantage III. Another argument for this doctrine, drawn from the conſe- 
quences of it, is, That it does exceedingly aggrandize the perſonal glory and 
dignity of our Lord Feſus Chriſt,” of whom we never can have too high an eſteem, 
while we keep within the bounds of ſcripture. | 

This ſuppolition admits and confirms all the honours paid him by other hypothe- 
ſes, and adds yet other honours to him. It allows him all the ſupreme dignity and 
perfection of the divine nature, and the titles and attributes of true God by virtue 
of the perſonal union, and it alſo better ſecures and maintains the honour of his 
deity, by guarding it from thoſe inferior attributions and characters, which otherwiſe 
muſt be alcribed-to it before his appearance in fleſh z and this it doth by propoling a 
nature below godhead, which is a fitter ſubje& of theſe attributions. 

It allows him alſo all the honourable and peculiar prerogatives of his conception 
ow n of his body, upon which account, as well as others, he was called the 
Oo . | * | 

And beſides this, it ſuppoſes his human ſoul to be a moſt illuſtrious ſpirit, which 
had a long prior glorious exiſtence before his incarnation, and to be the firſt-born of 


che creation of God, and to have been preſent with the Father, ſurveying and ap- 


proving of his works of creation, and perhaps alſo employed by him in adorning 
and diſpoſing various parts of the new-created world, ſo far as any thing below pure 
godhead was capable of being employed in that work. o 
Perhaps it will be objected, N ; 8 
Objection. That this exalts his human nature indeed, and raiſes it as high as the 
arians have raiſed the notion of their Logos or ſoul of Cbriſt, which they ſuppoſe to 
be the ſublimeſt nature he has, and call it his godhead or divinitx. | 
But it may be eaſily replied here, 3 ie, Wr 171 
Anſwer. And what if we do take in all the advantages which the arians ſo much 
boaſt of, and thereby ſupport our own faith more honourably? This will bereave 
their ſcheme of it's faireſt allurements and ſtrongeſt ſupports. What if we do ad- 
vance the human nature of Chriſt as high as their Logos ? Yet whilſt we ſtrenuouſiy 
maintain the neceſſity of true and proper godhead to belong to the perſon of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in order to anſwer the many divine names, titles, attributes, ope- 
rations and worſhip, which are aſcribed to him in ſcripture, we can be in no dan- 
ger of compliance with the arias error, which attributes all theſe divine characters 
the man Chriſt Jeſus, and denies his perſonal union to the godhead. 33 
The aggrandizing of the man Jeſus has not been eſteemed diſhonourable to his 
deity. Doctor John Owen affirms © the nature af the man Cbriſ Jeſus to be filled 
with all the divine graces and perfections whereof a limited created nature is capable, 
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the man Jeſus, by virtue of union to the divine nature, to be © as glorious a crea- 
ture as can poſſibly be made by God, vol. III. book iii. chap. 7. page 104.” 

And what injury can it be to our holy religion, or what hurt can it do to the goſpel 
of Chriſt, to ſuppoſe his ſoul to be as glorious and ſublime a being as any thing can 
be which is not God ? This is doing honour to the man whom God the Father 
delights to honour, and in whom the godhead dwells bodily : And while it won- 
derfully exalts our eſteem of the human nature of Chriſt, it does not diminiſh the leaſt 
degree of honour or adoration due to his deity. 

Nor can any danger ariſe to the ſacred doctrine of the ſatisfaction and atonement 
of Chriſt, from this exaltation of his perſonal excellencies and honours ; but rather 
it ſheds a new glory upon this doctrine, and renders our bleſſed Saviour fo much 
the fitter to undertake that great, that glorious and dreadful work. Suppoſe it ſhould 
be ſaid that this human foul,” this man Jeſus, according to this opinion, is worth ten 
thouſand of us, as the people ſaid to David. Then certainly he is fo much the 
more proper perſon to become a ſurety for ten thouſands of ſinners; his life is the 
more Valuable ſacrifice to redeem millions of lives; and the death of a man fo tranſ- 
cendently excellent is a fitter price to ranſom innumerable multitudes of men from 
death. Yet the infinite merit of his ſufferings to ſatisfy for the -infinite offences of 
mankind, in my judgment ariſes ſtill from the dignity of his whole perſon, who is 
God as well as man, and includes in it the infinite deity united to a finite or created 
nature; and probably for this reaſon, was that expreſſion uſed, As xx. 28. God 
purchaſed the church with his own bloud. 

Advantage IV. This doctrine greatly magnifies the ſelf-denial and the conde- 
ſcending love of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, in his ſtate of humiliation and death; it caſts 
a thouſand rays of glory upon all the ſcenes of his humbled eſtate; it makes his 
ſubjection and obedience to the will of the Father appear much more illuſtrious, and 
his charity and compaſſion to periſhing mankind ſtand in a very ſurpriſing light.“ 

Conceive of this glorious human ſpirit, the only begotten Son of God, who was 
veſted with ſuch dignity before the creation of the world, united perſonally to the 
divine nature, and thus adored by angels, appearing often to the patriarchs in the 
form of God, with rays of divine majeſty, and governing the nation of Jfrae!, or 
church of God during all the former ages: Behold this holy and happy ſpirit de- 
ſcending from heaven, to take upon him, not fleſh only, but the likeneſs of s:1nFur. 
fleſh 3- and according to the antient covenant between him and his Father, now unit- 
ing himſelf to animal nature in very mean and deſpicable circumſtances, and actual- 
ly, really and ſenſibly feeling the hardſhips of poverty and a low eſtate: See that 
illuſtrious being who had been ſurrounded with miniſtering angels for many ages, 
coming. into-our world with all the marks of poverty and meanneſs: Behold: one 
higher than angels, ſupreme above principalities and powers, thrones and heavenly 
dignities, made a little lower than angels, by being confined to fleſh and bloud, or 
made for a little while, Cay? >: lower than the angels, and even below the common 
rank of men, brought forth in a ſtable, beſide the ox and the aſs; this very being 
himſelf was united to the fleſh and limbs of a helpleſs infant, wrapped in ſwad- 
dling bands, and laid ro ſleep in a manger : See this glorious ſpirit who was reple- 
niſhed with all the treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge neceſſary for his illultrious 
pre-exiſtent ſtate, cramped and confined in it's operations by the feeble engine of the- 
body of a babe, and willingly ſubmitting to have a veil of darkneſs pune ee 
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| moſt ſublime intellectual qualifications, and recover his ideas by human degrees: for 
the child Jeſus grew in wiſdom and knowledge, as he grew in ſtature,” Luke ii. 52. 


Contemplate this moſt excellent being enduring all the feeble and innocent frailtics 
of an infant-ſtate, wearing out the years of childhood among the poor and neceſſitous 
children in the lower ranks of life, himſelf the reputed ſon of a carpenter; and ſub- 
ject to his earthly parents; he that was with God when he built heavens, and 
ſaid, ** Let there be light, the firſt among thoſe ſons of God who. ſhouted for joy 
when he laid the foundations of the earth.” Behold him now perhaps ſweating and 
toiling with the ſaw and the hammer, as tradition tells us, to make - ploughs and 
harrows and yokes for oxen: Conſider this bleſſed foul, the antient ornament of 
heaven, and the brighteſt created ſpirit there, now ſpending thirty years together in 
utmoſt obſcurity, who had lived for tour thouſand years in the midſt of divine ſplen- 
dors: Trace him wandering through the villages from town to town, hungry, 
thirſty, and weary: Follow this illuſtrious man travelling on foot to preach the 

ſpel, attended with a few poor fiſhermen, inſtead of the chatiots of God and the 
| 20k of angels, legions and chariots that waited on him at mount Sinai, when in 
majeſty and terror he delivered the law: Conſider this very perſon abuſed, reproach- 
ed, and called a blaſphemer and'a devil, who was the faireſt image, and the delight 


of God his Father, and rejoicing always in his preſence before the earth or her moun- 


tains were made: Look upon this innocent, this holy ſoul arraigned, at the impious 
tribunal of Pilate, and condemned to the ſhameful croſs as a ſcandalous: malefactor. 
See the antient and original king of Jrael, who had made David and Solomon, and 
all their race his deputies for many generations; ſee him crowned with thorns in- 
ſtead of glory; ſee him ſcourged, buffeted, nailed to the curſed tree between tuo 


_ thieves, his hands and feet pierced, his limbs ſtretched out in grievous torture, and 


himſclt groaning and expiring in bloud and anguiſh. - 

Behold this original favourite forſaken of God his Father in that dreadful hour of 
darkneſs, and aſſaulted by the armies of hell with rage and impudence and horrid 
temptations: Think of this holy ſoul juſt 2 his ſoul by the force of exqui- 
fite torment perhaps driven out of the ſacred manſion of his fleſh, even that body 
which the Father had prepared for him; he was baniſhed out of this world by thoſe 
very criminals, thoſe mercileſs rebels for whoſe ſalvation he came down to dwell 
an It. | 

Think of that antient darling of heaven, now made the ſport of the jewiſb rabble, 
a ſacrifice both to the fury of men and to the arrows of vindictive juſtice, while he 
was amazed with inward agonies, and “ his ſoul exceeding ſorrowful even unto 


death, when the ſword of God awoke againſt the ſhepherd of his {rae}, againſt the 


man that was his neighbour, his companion before the angels were made.” 
Collect all theſe ſtrange and aſtoniſhing ideas together, ſurvey them in one view, 
and ſay, how divinely glorious was the love of God in uu with ſuch a Son from 
his — why How amazing was the condeſcenſion and ſelf- denial of this glorious Sa- 
viour in giving himſelf for us | How inimitable was his ſubmiſſion to his heavenly Fa- 
ther's will! His zeal for his Father's honour, and his god-like charity and compaſſi- 
on to ſinful man! When we contemplate his holy ſoul in his pre-exiſtent and exalted 
ſtate, foreknowing and ſurveying all theſe indignities, theſe agonies and.deaths, and 
yet reſolving to deſcend into fleſh at his Father's propoſal, and to endure them all for 
the redemption of ſinners, to what an mine height of ſacred aſtoniſhment doth 


this raiſc all the wonders of his painful life and his love ! and how doth it awaken 3 p 
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that is tender in the boſom of a chriſtian, and penetrate the very heart with divine 
affection and gratitude to the Son of God his Saviour - 
When we, conceive of this pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſ, this glorious, this holy and 
happy ſpirit, with pleaſure conſenting to his Father's propoſal of this moſt ſurprizing 
abaſement and bloudy agonies, it gives us an example of ſuch profound humility, 
ſuch abſolute obedience to God his Father, and ſuch unſpeakable love to ſinful men, 
as far ſurpaſſes the greateſt inſtances that he ever gave, or ever was capable of giv- 
ing while he was here upon earth, if we ſuppoſe, according to the common opinion, 
that he was merely born, and trained up Ge this ſervice without his own previous 
conſent. This idea of the love of Chriſt anſwers thoſe ſublime characters which the a- 
poſtle gives of it, Epbeſ. iii. 18, 19. „It is a love that has lengths and breadths in 
it, that has heights and depths ; it is a love that paſſes knowledge.” 
.-. You-will:reply-perhaps, © That moſt part of this repreſentation is true in ſome 
ſenſe, if you only ſuppoſe the divine nature of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt exiſtent be- 
fore his incarnation, and conſenting that his human nature ſhould ſuffer all 
this;” I anſwer, -: 

Anſwer. Many of theſe things, by the help of tropes and figures, may be ſaid con- 
.cerning the deity of Chriſt, or God manifeſt in fleſh; bur if we leave out the 
figure of communication of properties, and ſpeak in ſuch plain and natural terms as 
Accipture ſeems to uſe generally on this occaſion, it ſignifies only . God's will that the 
, man. Chriſt ſhould ſuffer theſe ſorrows, and that the man Jeſus paſſively conſented to 
ſuffer them when it was revealed to him that he was born and made for this purpoſe.” 
But the divine nature itſelf could really ſuffer nothing of all this; the utmoſt conde- 
ſcenſion of the godhead was, that it ſtood related to the man who endured theſe ſuf- 
ferings: And infinite condeſcenſion it was indeed, for God manifeſt in the fleſh to be 
thus diſhonoured and unglorified. ' But the godhead itſelf is impaſſible ſtill, and can- 
not really ſuffer pain or loſs ; nor undergo proper ſenſible humiliation, ſhame or ſor- 
row. Th” 

Whereas by aggrandizing the human nature of Cbris, by this doctrine of his pre- 
exiſtent ſtate, we ſee that very ſame glorious being itſelf who ſuffered all this, actual- 
ly leaving the boſom or beatifying preſence of his Father, really diveſting himſelf of 
his primeval glories and joys in the literal ſenſe, and without a figure, and freely de- 
voting his very ſelf to all theſe calamitous circumſtances : We ſee that very fame 
ſpirit deſcending from heaven to take a body upon him that he might be capable of 
all theſe various ſtages of miſery, and of ſuſtaining theſe ſcenes of ſorrow, anguiſh 
and death, perſevering in his reſolutions till the dreadful work was all finiſhed. 
Now where we can explain the language of ſcripture in a literal and proper ſenſe, 
where we can alſo by this literal ſenſe do unſpeakable honour to God the Father and 
his love in ſending ſuch a Son, to Jeſus the Saviour, and his grace in coming down 
from heaven to ſuffer ſuch forrows, and at the ſame time, can lay a juſt foundation 
for raifing our own love and zeal, and: gratitude both to the Father and the Son, to 
ſuch unknown and ſuperior degrees, and can ſet before oor eyes ſuch an aſtoniſhing 
example of humility, charity, and ſelf-denial; ſurely theſe are ſuch advantages to the 
chriſtian ſcheme; and ſuch honours to the bleſſed goſpel, as ſhould not be lightly 
rejectec nate | LIE 9 
| 1 ſhould be alſo conſidered: that the arians raiſe a very common and plauſible ob- 
jection againſt the vulgar explication of the trinity and the divinity of Chrift, becauſe 
that ſcheme allows no real ſelf emptying, no literal and proper abaſement and ſuffer- 
ing of the Son of God, but only a relative abaſement by being united to the man who 
„ Vot. VI. 3 did 


— 
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did ſuffer, The author of the «ſober appeal to a turk or an indian,“ eridetivoursth 
expoſe the common ſcheme of the doctrinè of the trinity ; becauſe it ſuppoſes only u 
« relative humiliation, a relative or nominal ſufferi the Son of God by his unit- 
ing himſeif to a man, while he himſelf really fu nothing, underwent ho ditfitit- 
tion, but was all the while poſſeſſed of the higheſt glory, and of the ſume unc 1 
able bleſſedneſs, page 145.” Whereas this doftrine of the pre-exiſtence'6f the for! 
of Chriſt ſers the whole ſcheme of the felf-denial and ſufferings of Ci, in as gloticts 
and advantageous a light as their doctrine can pretend to do; und yet at the ſuttie 
time ſecures the divinity of Chrift, together with all the honours of it's eotideſcendi 
grace, by ſuppoſing this pre-exiſtent ſoul always perſonally united to his divine : 5 
ture. Thus all this ſort 1 for the ſupport of the urin ertor is deſtroyed at 

once, by admitting this doctrine. | = | 

Advantage V. This doctrine of the pre-exiftent ſoul of Chi, not only caſts a new 
luſtre upon ſeveral parts of the goſpel, and diſplays the glories of the perſon of Chriſi, 
and the wonders of his love in a fairer light, bur it alſo - enables us tõ defend the doc- 
trine of the deity of Chrift with greater juſtice and ſucceſs againſt many other cavils of 
the ſocinian and arian writers: For while we keep this doctrine in our eye, we are by 
no means conſtrained to interpret any expreſſion in the old teſtamemt concerning the 
divine nature of Chriſt, which carries in it ſomething inferior to the majeſty of god- 
head: Here we have a ſubject * to receive theſe meaner attributions. There is 
no need to call the mere godhead of Chriſta man, an angel, a meſſenger ; there is no 
need to animate a human ſhape with pure deity in order to wreſtle with Jacob, to eat 
and drink with Abraham, to appear in the form of a flame in the buth to Moſes, to 
travel through the wilderneſs on a cloudy pillar in the ſight of all 7744), in order to 
direct the motion of their camp: There is no need to ſuppoſe the pure godhead talk- 
ing with Joſhua, and converſing familiarly with Gideon, nor holding a plutmb- line in 
his hand while he ſtood upon the wall in the view of Amos. 3 

The arian will tell us, that thefe things ſeem to be too mean and low condeſcenfions 
for the great God of heaven and earth to practiſe; and thence they infer, that the 
perſon to whom theſe things are aſcribed cannot be true God. Behold then this glo- 
rious Spirit, the Son of God, the ſoul of Fejus Chrift, the man'perſonally united to 
the divine nature appearing to perform theſe actions, to ſuſtain theſe inferior charac- 
ters, and to ſolve all this difficulty; and yet he is rightly called God, Lord, Jebo- 
dab, and has the perfections and honours of godhead aſcribed to him; for he is God 
as well as man, though his human nature is the immediate agent in theſe inferior tranſ-— 
actions. | 3 af44 | 

Advantage VI. As this doctrine caſts a beauty upon various paſſages of ſcripture, 
and upon the whole ſcheme of the chriſtian faith, ſo «there is not one ſcripture, nor 
one point or article of our faith that can receive any evil influence from it, no dange- 
rous conſequences, that I know of, can poſſibly attend it. Some of the moſt zealous 
and learned defenders of the ſaered trinity have acknowledged to me, that they could 
ſee no danger of hereſy in it, nor any injury to ſacred truth, though they themſelves 
had not ſeen this doctrine yet in eee light. ; ne 

And as there is no anche of. the chriſtian faith that is endangeted"By'it, ſo * nei- 
ther does it alter any of the particular ſchemes of doctrine which divines of various 
parties have eſpouſed. You may ſtill: follow the ſentimemts of Johr Calvin or Ar- 
minius, or the intermediate ſchemes of monſieur Anyfald and Mr. Baxter,” for this 
doctrine makes no innovation in all the peculiar matters of diſpute between theſe 
great men, but lets the whole contrivanee of our ſalvation hocerding to any of their 
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ſchemes in a better light, and throws perhaps an impartial brightneſs upon the 
though it ſhould be explained in any 2 — — ee 
Nor does it in the leaſt interfete with any particular ſchemes which men have in- 
vented to ſolve the difficulties of the bleſſed doctrine of the trinity.“ If this ſentiment 
of pre-exiſtence be allowed, the godhead of the ſacred perſons may ſtill be explained, 
either according to the antient athanafian ſcheme, which biſhop Pearſon, and biſho 
42 haye defended; or according to the modern or ſcholaſtic athangſianiſin, whic 
Mor Choynel), doctor Owen, doctor Soyth, biſhop S:3/lingflcet, and others have well 
niplaye px according tothe hypothęſjs of doctor Fowler, the late biſhop of Glouceſter ; 
or t 55 of ; i late learned Mr. Jobn Howe ; or according to the ſentiments of the great 
id learne 


doctor John Wallis, an eminent member of the afſembly o divines. This 
timentof the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt has a friendly aſpect upon any ſcheme that 
maintains the godhead of the ſacred three ; and may be ealily 3 and ingrafted 
5 r 
ve explained it. | 

Io concJude this laſt ſet of arguments on this ſubject, I beg leave briefly to reca- 
pitulate them in this manner. There are many dark and difficult texts of ſcripture 
which baye puzzled interpeters in ſeyeral ages, and which have hung heavy upon the 
various ſchemes that ſupport the doctrine of the deity of Chriſt. Now ſuppoſe there 
could be one ſingle clue found out, which leads us into ſuch a ſolution of al! theſe 
difficulties, and ſuch an interpretation of theſe ſcriptures, which has the following 
adyantages attending it, viz. | 


1. Which gives the moſt natural and obvious, and literal ſenſe ; fo that every 
common 5 that had no pre · conceived notions or ſchemes of thought, would rea- 


dily run into at the very hearing of it: 

2. Which puts learned men to no trouble of figures and metaphors, ſuch as pro- 
6 * that is, ſpeaking of things before they are done; or © catachreſes,” that is, 
alling the eternal God, without actual union to human nature, a man, or an angel, 
or a meſſenger, a captain, c. il | 

3- Which is moſt conſiſtent with, and moſt * to all other parts of the 
word of God, both in the old teſtament and in the new, and renders the expoſition 
of many other texts eaſier and plainer than before, and ſets the ſeveral parts of ſcrip- 
ture in a beautiful harmony: _ RF gs; 
4. Which interferes with no particular ſcheme of divinity, nor makes any altera- 
tions in the important articles of our faith : And thus it does not widen the common 
differences of the ſeveral parties of chriſtians, but freely allows each of them their own 
ſentiments in the common controverſies of religion: And yet, 
 6- Which afliſts us to anſwer the objections of our opponents againſt the di- 
vinity of our bleſſed Saviour, and alſo allures them to Embrace the truth: 

6. Which aggrandizes the perſonal glories of our Lord Jus Chriſt, and raiſes his 
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I fay, ſuppoſe ſuch a ſingle clue were found out to lead us into the underſtanding 
al the hal Tiprure 1 2 manner as J have deſcribed, 1 would humbly aſk, 
whether it does not bid fair for the truth of goſpel, and the very meaning of the ſa- 
cred writers ? And whether it has not ſufficient force and allurement in it to invite 
our aſſent ? Such is the doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of the human foul of Cbriſſ. 
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HE N any doctrine has been proved by ſufficient force of argument, there 

may be ſtill various difficulties that remain to perplex it. But if thoſe diffi- 
culties are not of equal force or evidence with the arguments that, have been before 
produced ſor the ſupport of it, we may reaſonably give our aſſent to the doctrine, and 
wait until providence may afford a fairer light to ſcatter the clouds that hang upon 
it. There is one learned author“, who has written upon this ſubject, ſpeaks with fo 
much freedom as to tell us, that · in this doctrine of the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chrift, the 
difficulty of every thing vaniſhes,” except that of bringing men off from expounding 


the ſcripture by human authorities as the key of divine oracles; and without doubt, 


faith he, there the difficulty will lie, when all is ſaid.” So confident is he of the 
truth of it, and that on ſolid and ſufficient reaſon. _ | A 
However, that I may make it appear that the difficulties and objections which at- 
tend this doctrine may have a fair ſolution given them, I have left the laſt ſection for 
this purpoſe, in which they are ranged in a fair juſt order; and I hope the oppoſers, 
if any ſuch be found, will have no reaſon to complain that I have not diſplayed them 
in their complete light and ſtrength ; and perhaps by this means the tender and ſcru- 
pulous chriſtian may have ſome ſtumbling-blocks removed that lay in his way, 
and be more eaſily induced to receive this doctrine, and to pay proper honour to our 
bleſſed E. ord. "PRE A 1 
Odjection I. Is not Chrift frequently in ſcripture called a man? Now this glori- 
ous being with ſuch extenſive powers as you deſcribe, is ſomething above a human 
foul ; it is far above angels, and therefore though it be united to a body it will not 
. 1 | ; 
Anſwer I. The name of man denotes a nature, which is made up of a mind or ſpi- 
rit united to an animal body in human ſhape. * But the name angel ſignifies original- 
ly a meſſenger, and denotes the character of an office fuſtained by a ſpirit, either 
with, or rather without a human body, and is moſt frequently fo uſed in ſcripture ; 
though angels have often appeared in human ſbapes, being appointed by the great 
God to aſſume ſuch a ſhape on proper occaſions. 3 
Anſwer II. All the idea which I have of a human ſoul is this, viz, A created 
mind or ſpirit which hath underſtanding and will, and rational powers, and which 
is fit to be united to a human body, in ſuch a manner as to exert the powers of a 
man, to feel the appetites and ſenſibilities and paſſions of a man, as to receive im- 
preſſions or ſenſations, whether pleaſant or painful, by the means of that body, and 
is alſo able to actuate and influence all the animal powers of that body in a way 
agreeable to human nature. Now though the powets of the human ſouf of Chrif 
may be as much ſuperior to the moſt exalted man or angel, as the powers of the moſt 
exalted man are ſuperior to the powers of an ideot; yet this does not Hinder it from 
being properly called a human foul, ſuppoſing it ſtill capable of, and fit for fuch an 
union to a human body, as I have deſeribed, © 
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Mr. Jeſipb Haſiy, who was really a man of learning, though he had ſome odd and peculiar ſen- 
timents. | 


: 
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© Anſwer III. The powers of the human ſoul of Chrift in his now glorified ſtates 
are repreſented in the word of God to be ſo extenſive beyond and above men or angels, 
that might give as juſt an occaſion for this objection as any thing I have aſſerted con- 
cerning his pre-exiſtent ſtate, and yet he is ſtill a man. What large and comprehen- 
ſive faculties of underſtanding and will may be communicated to a glorified creature, 
is far above our ſkill to determine: Now Chriſt was in glory, or was a glorified crea- 
ture before he was in fleſh, even before the world was made, John xvii. 5, And 
therefore his antient powers in the pre-exiſtent ſtate might be very great, and yet his 
ſoul might {till be a human ſoul. | : 
Bur if no mere creature were capable of ſuch powets and honours as are attributed 
to Chrift in his exalted ſtate, yet we cannot determine what vaſt and amazing capaci- 
ties ſuch a creature may be endued with, who was always perſonally united to God ; 
and it is in this view, it is Chrift as a man united to godhead, who has fuch extenſive 
powers as may fit him to govern, and to judge the world, as I have ſhewn in a former 
diſcourſe, to which I refer the reader. See pages 7572—801. | 
I add further, that it was the peruſal and ſtudy of ſome of thoſe ſcriptures wherein 
ſo vaſt and extenſive a knowledge and power are attributed to the man Jeſus in his pre- 
ſent glorified ſtate, 'that led the way to my more eaſy belief of the powers and 
glories of his antient ſtate of pre-exiſtence : And thence I thought I might infer, that 
ſince the man who has theſe amazing glories and powers now, was once without them 
here on earth; therefore the ſame human ſoul might be with God the Father from the 
beginning of the world ; might enjoy ſome part of theſe powers and glories, and yer 
for a Kalon diveſt himſelf of them at his incarnation, and then be reſtored to 
them again with a moſt illuſtrious addition as a reward of his ſufferings, Jobn 

xvii. 5. | 

Objection IT. Some perſons have been ready to cry out againſt this doctrine, as 
though it ſuppoſed the pre · exiſtent nature or natures of Chrift to be united 
to a mere carcaſs, if it were united only to an animal body without a ſoul or 
ſpirit.” 

r Anſwer I. In antient and more ignorant ages, this might perhaps be a ſtumbling- 
block to ſome weaker philoſophers, who would mingle their miſtaken philoſophy with 
their chriſtianity, and falfely ĩmagined that an animal body was a mere dead carcaſs, 
without ſome immaterial being in it, fome ſuperior vital ſoul or ſpirit : But in the 
preſent age, when-it is generally believed by the beſt philoſophers, that animal bodies 
may have animal life in and of themſelves, and all correſpondent animal motions and 
powers, without any ſpiritual intelligent thinking ſubſtance ſuperadded to them, this 
objection vaniſhes. Cbriſts pre- exiſtent ſoul, united to his divine nature, aſſumed a 
living animal human body when he became incarnate ; for it is now agreed that the 
human thinking rational foul does not give animal life to the organized body, which 
life ariſes from the circulation of the bloud, inſpiration and expiration of air, &c. 

Anſwer II. But ſuppoſe the human body were lifeleſs, without a rational foul, why 
may not ChrifPs rational pre-exiſtent foul be united to this body, and give life rg 
it as well as a new created foul ? Therefore this objection vaniſhes in all the views of. 
it. 

Objection III. How can you ſuppoſe ſo glorious a being as you have deſcribed, 
who was preſent at the creation tf the modi. who governed the nation of Hrael, and 
tranſacted the affairs of the church for four thouſand years, ſhould loſe all it's vaſt 
treaſures of ideas, and it's extenſive faculties, and become ignorant as a human infant, 


and 
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and grow: up by degrees to knowledge. ang. wiſdam? Ver this is aſſerted canggrming 
Chr nic Lali ii. 63. Jaſis inerkaſed in 2 ap ſtaturg. 

nſwer. If ſuch a ſentiment as this. can ba fairly accounted for accorging Rn 
and ſcripture, then the objectors muſt allow that it adds a molt a luſtre to 
the humility, condeſcenſion, ſelf:denial and love of our bleſſed Lord. Now let us 
ſee whether it may not be explained according to the cammon laws of union hetween 
a human ſoul . . "yy ed by God 

Amongſt theſe laws of this union, which are in | our Creator, it is c- 
vident Gan manifold experience that this is — That though the ſoul may 
have in itſelf ever ſo rich ideas, or powers ever ſa glorious and extenſive, yet While 
it is united to animal nature in this manner, it can exert them to no farther than the 
organs of the animal will admit, or than thoſe organs are fit to aſſiſt in ſuch opera- 
tions.” There have been many inſtances wherein perſons of eminence and fill in 
arts or ſciences, have had the brain, with all the traces and images which were im- 

preſſed upon it, ſo confounded by ſome diſeaſe, that they have loſt almoſt all their ideas, 
and all their ſkill ; they have forgot even their native language, and they knew not 
their own names: Sometimes by ſlow degrees they have recovered their ideas and 
words again, and perhaps in ſome years — arrived at their former excellencies ; 
the brain has recovered it's old traces and images again, and the ſaul has recognized 
hom with pleaſure, and that in much leſs time than it was firſt employed in acquiring 
them. 

Yet further, let us ſuppoſe the foul of the greateſt philoſopher or mathematician 
united to the body of a new-born infant: This ſoul would find no images or traces on 
the brain of the babe correſpondent to his antient ideas; but on the other hand it 
would receive inceſſant impreſſions and ſenſations from this infant brain, according 
to the laws of union, derived from the ſenſible objects around it, or the natural in- 
ward motions and appetites that attend the infant ſtate; and thus all it's antient and 
learned ideas would be as it were obliterated for a ſeaſon, or rather concealed and 
overwhelmed, or buried by the impetuous impreſſions of animal nature, and by 
the — importunity of ſuch ſenſations and images as belong to a new-born 
child. 

It is true indeed that ſuch a learned ſoul would recover it's wn ideas by much 
ſwifter degrees than one that had never poſſeſſed them; and it would form pro- 
per traces and images on the young human brain with much greater ſpeed and 

1 than other children could attain them, whoſe ſouls never had theſe leatn- 
ed ideas. 

And is it not poſſible that this may be the caſe of the holy child J %% His glo- 
rious ſoul might ſubmit to have it's former numerous and ſublime ideas as it's fri 
union to animal nature, ſo concealed and overwhelmed by the importunate and 
overbearing impreſſions of infant-animal nature, that it might recover them again 
only by ſuch degrees as fleſh and bloud would admit; and — he was ( made for 
a little while lower than angels,” as Heb. ii. 9. and ſo might . grow 3 

7 / * 


® This be ted by an eaſy ſimilitude. an organiſt of exquiſite {ill jo muſic ſhould 
have all 8 of his inſtrument filled with mud, he could neither excite ry his hand, nor receive with 
his ear, any of thoſe rich varieties of ſound. which belong to the organ, yntil by degrees the bellows and 
pipes were cleanſed ; and thus by degrees he would form and hear broken pieces of tunes, until the mud- 
22 being quite removed, the grateful. harmony will be recouered, and the former Kill of the orga- 
Appear. 
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knowledge and ſtature together,“ as in Lute ii. 52. And indeed if we compare this 
with Jo. ix. 6, and Ja. vii. 14, 15. thoſe verfes may be naturally explained to this 
ſenſe. He was a child born, he was a fon given; a virgin conceived and bare a fon, 
and called his name Immanuel: “ Butter and honey did he ear, that he might know 
to refufe the evil and chuſe the good; that is, he was nouriſhed with the com- 
mon food which they gave young children, that he might grow up by degrees 
to human underſtanding, and knowledge of diſtinction between good and e- 


vil. 
It ſeems alfo : 9 the gofpel, that our bleſſed Lord attained 
the knowledge of thitigs by much ſwifter degrees, and far greater facility than com- 
mon children; for at twelve years old he was found difcourfing with the doctors in 
the temple: And when he firſt preached to the jeros, they wondered how this man 
ſhould * know letters having never learned,“ Jobn vii. 15. And then in his man- 
ly ſtace, he knew his near relation to God, and tris pre-exiſtent glory, as man yof his 
own ſpeeches teſtify. According to this reprefentation, Mr. Fleming in his © chriſ- 
tology, book III. page 455.” ſuppoſes © the notices of former things to be ſo 
far obliterated from the memory of this glorious fpirit, as was juſt neceffary to his 
being fitted for a ſtare of trial in a human body. But he did ſo far remember his 
former exaltation and got in general, as frequently to mention it, and to plead it 
ſometimes in prayer to his Father; particularly in Jobn xvii. 5. | 
Jam not fo fond of this reprefentation of things as to perſuade myſelf that my 
readers will readily receive ſuch a ſtrange alteration of ſcenes paſſing over the ſoul of 
our bleſſed Lord; eſpecially if they have never accuſtomed their underſtandings to 
indulge any opinion different from the common track: Yet I can declare ſolemnly, 
that after my ſearches into the word of God, I can fee nothing unſcriptural, ab- 
ſurd or dangerous in ſuch a repreſentation ; and I am well aſſured it gives the higheſt 
honour to our bleſſed redeemer for this ſurprizifg inftance of his obedience to his 
Father, and'condeſcending love to mankind : Nor is there any thing we can imagine 
that will ſer his admirable felf-denial and humility, and his inimitable love in a nobler 
light; or more aggrandize the love of the Father in patting with fuch a ſon our of his 
boſom, and confining him to ſuch a ſtate of union to a body and fuch amazing humi- 
liation. | ; 
Objefion IV. Is it not ſaid frequently in the new teſtament, that Crit was 
exalted to glory and honour, and to the government of all e his reſurrection, 
as a rewatd of his ſufferings and death? Now if the human foul of Chrift in it's pre- 
exiſtent ſtate, being in union with the divine nature, had glory and happineſs before 
the world was, and might be employed in moſt glorious works, even at the creation 
of the world, and afterwards in the works of providence ; then how can this excel- 
lent ſpirit be ſaid to be exalted as a reward of his ſufferings, by having the govern- 
ment of the world given to him after his reſurrection, or by being advanced to glory 
and honour and h4ppineſs in heaven? | 
Anſwer I. I have already ſhewn, that how great and glorious ſoever the powers 
of Chriſt were before his incarnation, yet he might be made governor not only of the 
church, or of God's choſen people the ſetos, during all former ages of his pre-exiſtent. 
ſtate, and thus he was called the king of the es; but after his ſufferings he was ad- 
vanced to ſovereigtity over all nations, and made * head over all, things, and all. 
nations of minkind for the church's fake,” Epb.i. 22. | | 


Anſwer. 
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Anſwer II. What affairs he tranſacted, and what honours he received during his 
pre · exiſtent ſtate, among the children of men, was, for the moſt part, in his Father 
name, and as ſuſtaining the character and perſon of God his Father, : Now fince hi; 


ſufferings and death he is advanced to receive theſe honours in his own name, as we! 
as raiſed to a government of much larger extent. Before the creation he had no ho- 
nour from creatures, and after the creation he had not fuch ſublime and dic. 
tinct honours paid to his human nature before his incarnation, as he has now in hea- 
ven. 
Anſwer III. It is very plain that though the human ſoul of Chrif might enjoy 
a glorious degree of honour and 1 jar before his incarnation, yet having properly 
the nature of a human ſoul, it could not arrive at it's perfection of appointed happi- 
nels, but by it's union with a human body; even as the N75 of departed ſaints en- 
joy a glorious degree of honour and happineſs in the world of ſpirits; yet neither thei: 
| honour nor happineſs is complete until the reſurrection, when they ſhall be rejoined 
to immortal bodies, and their happineſs and honour ſhall be completed by unknown 
ſenſations of pleaſure. Beſides, that ſenſible ſurvey, thoſe various ſenſations and eye- 
ſight of their own exaltation, which they acquire by the means of their union to 2 
glorified body, is a farther kind of honour and happineſs than in a ſeparate ſtate they 
were capable of, ; | | 
Thus the human ſoul of Chriſt having paſſed through the ſorrows of life, and the 
painful ſenſations that aroſe from it's union to our fleſh in ſuch poor and infirm cir- 
- cumſtances, having ſuffered ſhame and reproach, and-a thouſand indignities from 
men, and having felt the agonies of death as a ranſom for them, was exalted both to 
greater honour and greater happineſs at his reſurrection and aſcenſion, by being 
united to a body raiſed in power and in glory, than he could have been with- 
out it. | 
1. He was exalted to greater degrees of happineſs, by receiving all that intenſe 
Pleaſure, and thoſe unknown ſenſations of delight, which are capable of being convey- 
ed to a ſpirit by the medium of a body, a glorious body; and this as a reward of his 
ſenſations of pain in the body of his humiliation. 
2. It is moſt probable that he is and ſhall be exalted alſo to greater degrees of ho- 
nour, by ſeeing and hearing, or taking in perhaps by ſome corporeal methods, all the 
honours done to him by the whole human and material creation, and in beholding 


with a vaſt and comprehenſive ſurvey, all the ſubjection and obedience of the known = 


and unknown worlds of ſpirits dwelling in fleſh, paid to him; and particularly all 
the acclamations and worſhip of all the glorified ſaints paid to his divine perſon as 
dwelling in a human body, and this as a reward of that ſhame and reproach, and 
thoſe uneaſy paſſions which he might ſuſtain in animal nature in his humbled 

ſtate. | | 
Thus it appears how the ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt, though it had very great powers and 
dignities and bleſſedneſs in it's pre-exiſtent ſtate, yet may receive a moſt ſenſible addi- 
tion to it's honours and happineſſes when he was raiſed from the dead and aſcended to 
heaven in a glorified body. There are parallel inſtances in ſcripture which confirm 
this account of things, Jobn xvii. 22. our Saviour ſays, * The Father loved him be- 
fore the foundation of the world; and yet his Father's love is ſaid to be continued 
to him, and to be beſtowed on him, on the account of this obedience, Jabn xiv. 
10. * If ye keep my commandments ye ſhall abide in my love, even as I have kept 
my Father's commandmeats and abide in his love.“ Jobn x. 17. © Therefore doth 
| my 
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my Father love me becauſe I lay down my liſe.” We muſt naturally ſuppoſe this 
to imply ſome additional inſtances and effects of the Father's love beſtowed, or to be 
beſtowed on Chri/t, becauſe of his obedience unto death: And what additional in- 
| ſtances, manifeſtations or effects of the Father's love did the man Jeſus receive, if his 
* to ſuperior degrees of honour and glory in heaven be not reckoned among 
em | 
, 'Objeftion V. If the human ſoul of Chriſt had a being before his incarnation, 
how comes it to be expreſſed, that God was manifeſt in the fleſh, and that the Word 
was God, and this Word was made fleſh ? Would it not have been much more proper 
to ſay, the ſoul of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was thus made fleſh, or manifeſted in fleſh ?” 

Anſwer I. The moſt uſual way of expreſſing the incarnation of Chriſt is, by re- 
preſenting the Son of God as coming in the fleſh, Chriſt coming into the world, 
the Son of God made of a woman, the Son of God ſent into this world, &c.“ This 
is the moſt frequent language of the new teſtament: Now theſe words do moſt pro- 
perly include, if not chiefly denote, the ſoul of Chriſt under the character of the Meſ- 
fab. This was the Son of God which was intimately united to fleſh and bloud. it 
is poſſible that the name, Son of God, may not ſo directly refer to the godhead of 
Chriſt, as it does to his human ſoul aad his body; for ſince the idea of ſonſhip car- 
ri:s in it the notion of derivation and dependence, and inferiority, we ſhould not 
without great neceſſity apply ſuch ideas to godhead, whoſe very nature is to be ſu- 
preme, underived and independent. This hath been made to appear more at large 
in an eſſay on that name the Son of God.“ See pages 647—673. 

It is granted there are two or three places which repreſent the divine nature or 
God himſelf as appearing in the fleſh; and this may be written in thoſe few places, 
with a ſpecial deſign to aggrandize the myſtery of the incarnation, and ſpread a di- 
vine glory over it: always remembering that it is a great truth that God himſelf was 
incarnate,” though the more immediate ſubject of union to fleſh was the human 
ſoul. 

Anſwer II. It might be noted alſo, that that evangelical interpreter of ſcrip- 
ture doctor Good:vin explains the Logos or Word, even as it is deſcribed in the firit 
chapter of St. John's goſpel, ſo as to include the idea of God-man, and to take in 
the human nature of Chriſt as well as the divine, when © the Word was with God, 
and when all things were made by him.“ That author indeed ſuppoſes the human 
nature to be united at that time only in the divine idea, and by way of * prolepſis ” 
or anticipation : But if we ſuppoſe the term Logos or Word to include the human 
ſoul then actually united to the divine nature, which doctor Goodwin takes only pro- 
<ptically, then it will follow that when the evangeliſt adds, verſe 14. The Word 
was made fleſh, or took a body upon him, he plainly includes the incarnation both 
of the human ſoul and the godhead together. The Logos, that is, the human ſoul 
united to godhead, or if you chuſe rather to ſay the eternal Word in union with the 
human ſoul, became incarnate. - 

Objection VI. . This doctrine expounds ſome of thoſe ſcriptures to another ſenſe, 
which were wont to be employed for the defenſe of the divinity of Chrift, and that 
by applying them to his pre-exiſtent ſoul: It exalts his human nature indeed, hut 
perhaps it weakens the ſacred article of his divine nature, by withdrawing ſome of 

the proofs of it.” thou, | 

1 — There are many and ſufficient arguments drawn from the word of God 
to ſupport the deity of our Lord Jeſus Chris, which cannot with any evidence or 
truth or juſtice be turned to another ſenſe, and indeed it is by ſuch arguments as 
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theſe that doctrine muſt be eſtabliſhed ; for if it be poſſible with fairneſs or juſtice to 
the text and context to interpret a ſcripture otherwiſe, and apply it merely to the 
pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, it can never be a convincing and effectual proof of his di- 


vinity. th. in 

It is no injury to any. cauſe to remove thoſe arguments from it which are in them- 
ſclves feeble and unſupporting, leſt when the adverſary finds ſeveral of them trifling 
and utterly inſufficient he ſhoiild be tempted to deſpiſe all the reſt. If there be an 
of thoſe ſcriptures which ate uſed to prove any doctrine that in their moſt natural, 

molt proper, and moſt rational ſenſe, and in their relation to the context do rather 
ſignify ſomething elſe, then they had much better be dropped or left out in the proof 
ot that doctrine. | ; „. 

So if theſe ſeriptures cited in this diſcourſe are in a much more natural and pro- 
per, eaſy and obvious manner applied to the pre · exiſtent ſou} of Chriſt than they are 
or can be to the pure divine nature, then it is better to drop them in that argument 
than to inſiſt upon them, for all the reaſon in the world will lead us to give them 
the moſt obvious and natural expoſition, and apply them to this pre-exiſtent ſpirit. 
We ought not to deal falſely with the word of God, nor give it an unfair — im- 
Probable ſenſe under pretence of ſupporting the greateſt truth, The goſpel of Chrif 
needs not our feeble artifices.. | | 

It ſhould be obſerved allo, that ſeveral of thoſe paſſiges of ſcripture, which may 
be applied to the pre · exiſtent ſoul of Chrift, cannot properly be applied to it conſi- 
dered alone by itſelf without the perſonal union to his godhead, ſuch are thoſe Col. i. 
15—t9. Heb. i. 3—8. Prov. viii. 22—31. And in this view they continue to ſupport the 
divinity of Chriſt, as well as they did before: And in my opinion when they are ſet in 
this light, they render theſe proofs of his divinity more defenſible, and at once main- 
tain the ſacred idea of Chriſt our mediator as the great Theanthropos or God-man. 
Objection VII. Some may imagine, and have been ready to object, That this 
notion paves the way to lead us into the arian camp, ſince it agrees in ſo many parts 
with their ſentiments of their Logos, which they call the divine nature of Cbriſt.“ 

Anſwer. This objection has been anſwered in part already; nor is there any ſuch. 
danger while we maintain the neceſſity of the union of the divine nature to this pre- 
exiſtent ſpirit in order to make it capable of ſeveral names, titles, honours and pre- 
rogatives that are aſcribed to it in ſcripture, which are incommunicably divine. 

But on the other hand, why may not the charity of a reader give it another turn, 
and ſay, It paves the way for the arians to come into the ſentiments of the ortho- 
dox, and believe the divinity of Chrift,” ſince it removes ſome of their greateſt bars 
and objections againſt our common faith? Ir tranſplants their ſtrongeſt allurements 
and faireſt colours of argument into our own doctrine, and thereby renders their 
pretences to ſupport their own ſcheme more feeble, ineffectual and needleſs, It en- 
joys the advantages which their ſcheme pretends to, without any of thoſe difficulties 
and inconveniencies with which their opinion is incumbered. 

And I cannot but hope that if ever the modern refiners of the arian error are al- 
lured and drawn to receive the truth, it. muſt be by. the means of this doctrine 
and the happy conſequences which attend it. Perhaps if this doQrine had been 
ſet in it's faireſt light, and publiſhed to;the world in the days of. the nicene council, it 
might have prevented the fatal and bloudy conteſts that ſucceeded in the following 
ages; it might have been a happy medium in the providence: of God to have 
reconciled the antient arians to the catholic faith. This is the ſentiment of the late 
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reverend and learned writer Mr. Robert Fleming in his diſcourſe on this ſubject, i 
third volume of * chriſtology.” n 

Objection VIII. Could ſuch a doctrine as this be true, and yet the diſciples of 
Chriſt know nothing of it in our Saviour's life-time, nor the apoſtles expreſs it in 
plainer ge in their writings, nor the primitive Fathers declare it as the ſen- 
timent of the church, nor even our own divines in theſe enlightened days ſince the 
reformation proclaim it to the world ?” 

Anſwer. As for the diſciples during the life of Chri/t, they may be ſuppoſed to 
have the ſame opinions concerning the ſoul of the Maſiab, which many of the 
jews had in and before their times; and that was, that the Maſfab's ſoul was 
formed from the beginning of the world“: and if they thought all human fouls 
had a pre-exiſtence, which ſome learned men ſuppoſe, then doubtleſs they believed 
the ſoul of Chrift to have the ſame prerogative. 

Beſides the ſeveral expreſſions which our Saviour uſed concerning © his comin 
down from heaven, his returning thither again, his being ſent by the Father not 
to do his own will, his praying for the reſtoration of a glory which he had 
before the world was, and his ſpeaking of the love of God which he enjoyed before 
the foundations of the werld,”” all theſe expreſſions might juſtly and naturally lead 
them into the idea of the pre- exiſtent ſoul of Chrift, ſince it is pretty evident that 
they had but very little thought or belief of his divine nature be fare his reſur- 
rection. Some of their own expreflions ſeem to intimate their aſſent to this doctrine 
of his pre-exiſtent ſoul, when they tell him, Now we are ſure that thou comeſt 
forth from God,” Jobs xvi. 28, 29, 30. And they ſeemed to underſtand him in 
the literal ſenſe, and without a parable or figure, when he told them, He came 
forth from the Father, and came into this world, but he was now leaving this world, 
and returning to the Father.” 

As for the writings of the apoſtles St. Peter and Paul, theſe ſeem to manifeſt this 
doctrine, if the expoſition which I have given of various parts of their epiſtles be 
juſt and true. The apoſtle Jobx ſpeaking ſo often of Chrift's coming in the fleſh, 
| ſeems to manifeſt that this was his conception of the matter, as though he ſuppoſed 
his ſoul to have an exiſtence before. 

As for the primitive writers of chriſtianity of the firſt two or three hundred years, 
they expreſs themſelves in ſo inaccurate and confuſed a manner concerning the pre- 
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* Biſhop Fowler cites this paſſage from an antient book of the jetus called Petra, After God had 
created the world, be put his hand upon the throne of his glory, and brought out the ſoul of the Mal, 
with all his attendants, and ſaid to him, Wilt thou heal and redeem my ſons after fix thouſand years? He 
anſwered, I am willing ſo to do. Again therefore God faid unto him, And art thou willing to ſaffer 
chaſliſements for the purging away their iniquities? And the foul of the Mia anfwered, 1 will ſuffer 
them, and that with all my heart.” 
Te late doctor Thomas Burnet of the Charter-houſe in his book De ſtatu mortuorum & reſurgentium,” 
page 249. ſpeaks thus, Judei & inter patres, &c. that is, the jcuus and ſome among the chriſt ian fathers have 

ermmed, that the ſoul of the Meſtab had an exiſtence before his incarnation, and before the very origin 
of the jcaoſibß nation, before the law, and through the whole oeconomy of the hw and the prophets.” Now 
if they ſuppoſed this ſoul joined with the Logos, by which be means his divine nature, they might well 
agree that this was the Selinab of the patriarchs and the pr and that theſe motions and returns 
from heaven to earth, and his appearances whether in human ſhape or not, may be attributed to the Me/- 
fiab, which can never belong to mere divinity. And indeed 1 ean ſcarce underſtand 7affin Martyr and 
other of the fathers, who from the inviſibility, infinity and omnipreſence of God the Father would prove 
that he never appeared, neither could he deſcend or aſcend, or change his place: for unleſs the ſoul of the 
Meſtab did pre-exift in union with the Logos, that is, his divinity, I cannot ſee how theſe arguments, drawn 
from inviſibility and omnipreſence, can be of any force with regard to God the Father any more than to 
God the Son. 
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exiſtent nature of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, chat it is hard to ſay what was their ſenſe, 
or whether they had any uniform, regular and ſettled ideas on this ſubje&t. Some- 
times their language plaioly denotes ſome pre · exiſtent nature of Chriſ to be truly 
divine, and part of the very eſſence of God the Father, even his mind, his wiſdom, 
&c. others of their ſpeeches ſeem to ſink it far below the dignity of godhead when 
they ſpeak of his temporal generation and derivation from God as the author and 
cauſe of his being, from which the arian writers have taken occaſion to ſuppoſe they 
were ingaged on their ſide. Now as this doctrine of the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chr:/ 
united to true godhead, happily reconciles many difficult places of ſcripture, ſo per- 
haps if it were wiſely applied upon a diligent review of the writings of ſome of the 
| fathers, this ſame: doctrine might reconcile ſome of thrir ſtrange expreſſions which 
ſeem contradictory and inconſiſtent : at leaſt I am ſure it would have ſecured them 
irom ſome of the abſurdities which they ſeem to have fallen into. > | 
It is worthy of our notice, that many if not moſt of the antient antevicene fathers, 
when they ſpake of the generation of the Son, underſtand by it a voluntary genera- 
tion or manifeſtation ſome time before the world began, in order to create that 
world: though they ſuppoſe the divine Logos or Word to exiſt in God, or in and 
with the Father ſrom all eternity. That great and zealous defender of the athana- 
ſian faith, the learned doctor Waterland, allows this in his citation from ſeveral of 
thoſe fathers; ſee Second defenſe of the queries,” pages 104, 107, 283—292. 
and his third defenſe, page 25. Particularly Ignatius had this idea of the generatio1 
of the Son. Juſtin Martyr ſpeaks of no generation higher than that voluntary ante- 
mundane generation otherwiſe called manifeſtation. The Logos became a Son ac- 
cording to Juſtin, by voluntary appointment; it is the proceſſion makes him a Son, 
and that was voluntary. The Son proceeded light of 1 — in time according to 
Juſtin, and according to many more beſide him, particularly Hippelytus, and per- 
haps even the icene fathers. Tatian who was Juſtin's ſcholar, ſpeaks only of a tem- 
poral generation or proceſſion. And Athenageras and Theophilus ſpeak of no higher 
generation than this. Clemens of Alexandria and Tertullian may be both allowed to 
go upon the ſame hypotheſis, and Hippolytus was undoubtedly of the ſame mind, for 
he ſays, ** The Father begat the Son when he willed and as he willed,” that is, ſent 
or ſhewed him to the world. Tertullian ſuppoſes the ſonſhip properly to commence 
with his proceſſion, fo that the Logos became a. Son in time, and was not yet a Son 
until he came out to create,” 
We might aſk here now, whether all thefe expreſſions may not be reconciled, if 
we ſuppote the deity of the ſecond perſor of the trinity, as ſome perſons have done, 
to be an eternal divine principle in godhead, which is repreſented in ſcripture as 4 
perſon called his Logos or ſophia, his word or his wiſdom :. and that ſome time be- 
fore the creation of the world, God created, generated,. os cauſed to exiſt the hu- 
man ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt in an immediate union with this word or divine principle, 
and gave the whole complexum the ſame name, viz. the Logos or Word, and or- 
dained' this glorious being, viz. his own divine Word or Logos united. to. the human 
ſpirit, to operate. in creating and 1 world, the human ſpirit _—_ ſub- 
ſerviency herein to the divine principle, ſo far as it was poſſible for any thing beneath 
God to be employed in an inferior or miniſterial manner in fuch ſublime and divine 
work. Does not this give a fair, a natural and eaſy explication of theſe glorious ex- 
preſſions of ſcripture concerning our Lord Jeſus Cari, that by him God made 
the worlds, and created all things by him, and without him was nothing made nn 
[ 
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that was made?” For the name Jeſus Chrift ſeems to imply ſomething more than the 
mere divine power ar principle called the Word. 

But I retreat, and mention no more of any attempt to give a particular idea of 
the divine nature of Chriſt, ſince this doctrine of his human ſoul's early exiſtence is 
conſiſtent with any known ſcheme of explaining his true and real deity. | 

Origen ſeems to be a believer of the pre-exiſtent ſoul of Chriſt, when he ſays, Per- 
haps the ſoul of the Son in it's perfection was in God and his fulneſs, and coming 
out thence when he was ſent by the Father, took a body of Mary;” and again, up- 
on theſe words of John the baptiſt, © After me cometh a man which is preferred be- 
fore me, for he was before me,” Jobn i. 30. He ſays thus, that it is ſpoken of 
Chriſt, ** that we may learn that the man [or manhood} alſo of the Son of God, mix- 
cd with his divinity, had a erg ſubſiſtence to his birth of the virgin“ Origen alſo 
ſeems to allow this human ſoul to be the firſt created; for ſpeaking of the forma- 
tion of wiſdom before the world, he ſays, God created "Euduxo Eopiav, * An ani- 
mated wiſdom, or wiſdom with a ſoul.” And this opinion appeared fo very reaſon- 
able, that we find ſome marks of it in the later centuries. For the author of the 
e meditations, called St. Auſtin's,” diſtinguiſhes between eternal wiſdom the Son of 
God, and the firſt created wiſdom ; which he makes to be a rational and intellectual 
mind. See more of this kind in the learned doctor Knight's . Primitive chriſtianity 
vindicated,” in anſwer to Mr, I biſton, page 45. | 

But after all, though it be a doctrine, that has ſo many happy advantages attending 
it, yet iT is not neceſſary in order to make a man a chriſtian, and therefore many 
primitive chriſtians might not believe it. It caſts a beauty indeed upon the whole 
chriſtian faith, but it does not make a part of the eſſence of it. Now there are ma- 
ny ſuch beautiful doctrines which might have a vail of darkneſs or confuſion thrown 
upon them very early in the chriſtian church, eſpecially amid{t the reign of Anti- 
chriſt, and again after ſome ages may emerge into light and entertain the chriſtians 
oi ſuch a later age with the brightneſs and pleaſure of them: How was the doctrine 
of the millennium long obſcured, that is, the happy ſtate of the church before 
the end of the world ?” It was known and believed in the firſt centuries, but after 
the third it was counted a fort of hereſy for ſeveral ages; and. yet now it has ariſen 
into further evidence, and has obtained almoſt univerſal aſſent, fo this doctrine of 
Chriſt's pre-exiſtent foul, though it might have lain dormant ſeveral ages, yet ſince 
that excellent man doctor Henry More has publiſhed it near threeſcore years ago in 
his „ great myſtery of godlineſs,” it has been embraced, as biſhop Feculer aſſerts, 
by many of our greateſt divines, as valuable men as our church can boaſt of; 
though moſt of them have been too ſparing in owning it, for fear, I ſuppoſe, of hav- 
ing their orthodoxy called in queſtion.” 

The moſt modern authors and writings which have profeſſed this doctrine pub- 
licly, are theſe that follow w- | | 

1. Doctor Henry More, of the myſtery of godlineſs.“ 

2. Doctor Edward Fowler, biihop of Gicuceſter. in his ©* diſcourſe of the deſcent 
of the man Chriſt Jeſus from heaven,” and his © reflexions on the examiner of this 
diſcourſe,” ¶ doctor ¶ uliam Sherlock, dean of St. Paul's. 

223 A defenſe of the biſhop's diſcourſe, by a preſbyter of the church of Eng- 

4- A * ſecond defenſe, by the publiſher of the firſt.” 
| 2 | | 5. Mr. Re- 


Note, This was written at leaſt twenty or thirty years 2go, many more perſcas may be now found 
who have acknowledged it. * 


854 Tbe zarly exiſtence of Chrift's human ſoul. Diſc. III. 
5. Mr. Robert Fleming in his firſt and third volumes of © chriſtology. 
6. A very great man cited, but nameleſs, by biſhop Fowler in his reflexions,” - &c, 


151. Wee 
7. Mr. Joſeph Huſſey, in his treatiſe of the glory-man.” '7 
8. Doctor Francis Gaftrell, biſhop of Cheſter, in his ** remarks on doctor Clarke's 


ſeriptute · doctrine of the trinity, page 47. | | 
- 9. Mr. Nelſon's learned friend, doctor Knight, in anſwer to doctor Clarke,- pages 
55 103. $4 
10. Dodtor Thomas Bennet, in his «© diſcourſe of the trinity in unity.“ 
17. The learned doctor Thomas Burnet of the Charter-houſe, in his book De 
ſtatu mortuorum & reſurgentium,“ publiſhed after his death. 


12. „The doctrine of the trinity intelligibly explained by doctor Thomas Burnet, ' 


rector of Weſtkington in MWiliſbire, and prebendary of Saliſbury.“ 

13. Doctor Knight's © Primitive chriſtianity vindicated,” in anſwer to Mr. i 
tons bold aſſertions. | N 

In three of theſe books I confeſs this opinion is but juſt mentioned, as the certain 
and probable opinion of the author; but in the reſt it is ftrenuouſly aſſerted and 
maintained, and in ſome of them with great degrees of affurance : And I think 
every one of them do profeſs and maintain the real and proper deity of Chriſt in that 
or other parts of their works, ſo that there is no arian among them all. 

After authors of ſuch learning and reputation in the world, as ſome of theſe which 
are named, I have ventured to propoſe this doctrine once more to the public. It 
is attended with a variety of arguments drawn from the holy ſcripture for the ſup- 
port of it, and I have ſtated much ſtronger objections than I have ever met with in 
oppoſition to it from any engliſb or foreign writers, and 1 do not find them impoſ- 

ſible to be anſwered. e | 

I dare not aſſume that air of aſſurance which biſhop Fowler has done in ſeveral 
parts of his writings on this ſubject, when he tells us, that there is no chriſtian 
doctrine more clearly delivered than this, and even immediately by our Saviour 
himſelf, and often repeated by him: and let the oppoſers of it be as magiſterially 
politive as they will, yet there is not more plain and undeniable evidence for any 
one article of faith than there is for this doctrine; and that this is the ſenſe in which 
moſt certainly the diſciples of our Lord underſtood his declarations.” See his © re- 
flexions on his oppoſer, doctor William Sherlock, pages 3, and 23.” Yet I think 1 
can join with him when he aſſerts that © our Saviour never ſaid a ſyllable which ſo 
much as ſeems to contradict the plain literal natural ſenſe of the words by which he 
choſe to expreſs this doctrine ; and that it is worthy of our obſervation that there is 
no one text in the bible, that the biſhop knows of, 'whoſe plain and natural ſenſe ſo 
much as ſeems to thwart the plain ſenſe of thoſe ſcriptures that he has produced to 
ſupport it; and he adds, what controverted point is there in religion of which we 
can ſay the like?” r * 

I eality perſuade myſelf that moſt chriſtians will agree with me thus far, That if 
this doctrine be true, it gives a natural and eaſy ſolution of a great number of diffi- 
culties in the word of God, it adds beauty as well as clearnefs to many expreſſions 
in the new and old teſtament, and it enables us to anſwer many-inconveniencies and 
appearing abſurdities which the arians fling upon the common explications of the 
trinity. But if there be any ſufficient argument to refute this do&rine and — 
it falſe, I am not ſo fond of it. as to perſiſt obſtinately in the defenſe, nor make all 


things truckle and yield to this ſuppoſition. The 
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The great doctrine of the deity of Chyift, and his ſacred office of mediator, may 
perhaps be maintained without it; but then we muſt return again to explain ſome of 
theſe difficult texts of ſcripture by hard tropes and figures; we muſt ſpeak of Chriſt 
as God-man before his taking our nature upon him by way of © prolepſis** or anti- 
cipation. We mult apply many inferior expreſſions of ſcripture to the divine perſon 
of Chriſt, conſidered in his office as mediator, which might otherwiſe and much bet- 
ter be applied to his human ſqul; we muſt conſtrue ſome phraſes into truth oecono- 
mically which can pever be true in their real and natural ſenſe. We muſt indulge 
ſome catachreſes or improprieties of language in the bible, which might be literally 
and properly expounded by the ſcheme now propoſed : We muſt ſolve other expreſ- 
ſions by the doctrine of communication of properties between the divine and human 
natures of Chriſt, in the ſame manner as we did before; ſome of which ſolutions, 1 
confeſs, ate certainly neceſſary and always will be ſo, to explain ſame ſcriptures 
that relate to the perſon of our Lord Fefus Chrift, according to the well-known me- 
| thods of ſpeech in all nations and ages. But we would never chuſe theſe inter- 
pretations, where there is a more plain literal ſenſe which is perfectly accommo- 
dated to the text. | | 

As this doctrine, ſo far as we have gone in explaining it, has given abundant light 
to many ſcriptures, there are alſo other texts which if we drop this doctrine we muſt 
leave under a heavy cloud ſtill, among the 2au1z and Juoraile, the unſolvables and 
the things hard to be underſtood ; and we muſt ſtill be daily waiting upon the Father 
of lights, until he ſhall give us further diſcoveries of his awa meaning in thoſe paſſages 
of his holy word, which I think are made fufſficicotly plain in and by this ſcheme : We 
muſt wait until providence and grace ſhall join to furniſh us with a better clue than 
this to lead us into the myſteriaus glories of the perſon of our bleed redeemer, the 

more complete knowledge whereof is reſerved to entertain ſaints and angels in the 
future ages of bleſſedneſs. There it is certain, if we ſhall be ſo happy as to accept 
of his-goſpel, we ſhall “ ſee him as he is, and behold him face to face; then ſha- 
dows ſhall flee away, and darkneſs vanifh for ever, for in his light we ſhall fee ligt.“ 
Amen, | 
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« 'A ſhort abridgment of that excellent diſcourſe of the late re- 
verend doctor Tomas Goonwin, on the glories and royal 
ties that belong to Jeſus Chrift conſidered as God- man, in 
his third book of his knowledge of God the Father and 
his Son Fefus Chriſt, page 8 5, in the ſecond volume of hi: 
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TAVING found occaſion in ſeveral parts of the foregoing diſcourſe to cite ſome 
paſſages out of this learned and pious writer, who ſoars far higher than I dare 
do do in deſcribing the glories due to the human nature of Chrift Fejus, I thought i: 
might be very entertaining to many of my readers, as well as ſerviceable to the 
doctrine here propoſed, to draw out an abridgement of that diſcourſe which he 
oye concerning the glories of Chriſt as God-man,”, ſo. far as ir relates to this 
rine. 1 22 os bud er. bf ie cigh 468 | 
Hereby the pious reader will eaſily perceive, that the manner in which I have ex- 
pounded many ſcriptures, is nobly patronized and ſupported by this great author, 
whoſe name and memory are honoured among evangelical writers, and continue in 
high eſteem among many private chriſtians of the preſent age; and whoſe ſpecial 
character it is to have ſearched deep into the hidden treaſures of the word of God, 
and drawn out thence many peculiar glories which belong to the perſon and offices 
of our bleſſed Saviour. . 

Though I call this an abridgement,”” of doctor Goodwin's diſcourſe, yet it is 
neceſtary I ſhould tell the world that it may rather be called a © collection of his 
ſentiments in his own words; for I have never added or altered any words but 
where it was neceſſary to make the ſenſe plain, and to connect the ſentences : So that 
both the ſentiments and the language are all his own. 


In chapter I. page 95. He lays the foundation of his diſcourſe on Col. i. 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, and tranſcribes all the verſes, ** Who is the image of the inviſible 
God, the firſt-born of every creature: for by him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, viſible and inviſible, whether they be thrones, or do- 
minjons, or principalities, or powers: All things were created by him, and for 
him: And he is before all things, and by him all things conſiſt : And he is the head 
of the body the church; who is the beginning, the firſt-born from the dead; that 


in all things he might have the pre-eminence. For ir pleaſed the Father that - er 
| ou 
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hound all fulneſs dwell.” Then he writes thus, All this fulneſs, and the particy- 
lags thereof mentioned in this text, are attributed to Chriſt as God - man, either as ac- 
tually united or to be united in one perſon. "718 
Io take off prejudices, ſaith he, it is meet the reader ſhould know how that holy 
and greateſt light of the reformed churches Calvin interprets the firſt paſſage, © He 
is the image of the inviſible God, viz. It is he alone by whom God, who is 
otherwiſe inviſible, is manifeſted to us : I know how the antients are wont to-expound 
this, . becauſe they had a controverſy with the arians, who held Chrift - © to be a mere 
creature; they urge this place for Cbriſt's being of the ſame eſſence or nature with 
the Father; but in the mean time they omitted what was the chief thing in the 
os namely, how the Father hath exhibited himſelf in Chrift to be known 
Ib ben the doctor adds, page 101. That all and every one of theſe particulars be- 
fore rehearſed are thoſe glories which as ſo many ſeveral pieces do make up this pre- 
. eminence, and are parts of that fulneſs which is ſaid to dwell in him: and the apo- 
ſtle makes all this fulneſs to reſide in Chrift by an act of God's good pleaſure. Hence 
I infer. of all theſe parts and pieces, that they muſt be underſtood of him as God- 
man; for had they been ſpoken of him ſingly as God, they are natural to ,Chriſt, 
and not at all ſubjected to God's good will, page 102. But take all theſe as ſpoken 
of Chrift as ordained to be God-man, all this might indeed be the object of God's 
decree and the act of his good pleaſure, and it was the higheſt act of grace and God's 
good pleaſure to ordain that man to ſuch an union. | | | 


Chapter II. pages 103, 104. Chriſt © is the image of the inviſible God,“ which 
words are reſolved into this aſſertion, That in that man Chriſt Jeſus, by virtue of his 
union with the godhead, there is inherent a fulneſs of all divine perfections, which 
may make up an image of the attributes of the godhead, in ſo tranſcendent a way of 
excellency and eminency, as is incompatible and incommunicable to any mere creature 
remaining ſuch. 

The godhead of Chriſt is as inviſible as the godhead of the Father; but Chriſt is 
ſuch an image as makes the godhead manifeſt and viſible. In Chriſt as man united 
to the ſecond perſon, there is a reſultance, an edition of the godhead in all the per- 
fections of it. He is the © expreſs image or engraven image, Heb. i. 3. The ſhine, 
the brightneſs of his Father's glory; as the beams of the ſun are to the body of the 
ſun, ſo is Chriſt God's image; and this fimilitude the apoſtle there uſeth and applies 
it to him as he was man, namely, as he was © appointed heir of all; which phraſe 
as he is merely the ſecond perſon might be uſed of him: Thus Beza, Cameron, and 
others have underſtocd it. | | | 
This image is ſuch a ſyſtem or fulneſs of perfections really inherent and apper- 
taining unto the manhood, by virtue of that it's union with the divine nature; as al- 
x infinitely coming ſhort of the attributes that are eſſential to the godhead, yet 
is the completeſt image of them, and ſuch as no mere creature is capable of. This 
in general may be made out of that parentheſis, in Jobn 1. 14. And we beheld his 
glory, the glory as of the only begotten Son of God.“ ; * 
Page 105. To give two or three inſtances of ſome of theſe perfectionꝭ peculiarly, 
and incommunicably dwelling in the human nature of Chrift; as wiſdom, power, in- 
dependency, and ſovereignty. | ö 3 
1. There is a wiſdom in Cbriſ's human nature which is fo high an imitation of 
the attribute of wiſdom in God, as no creature, nor all creatures could reach to, nor 
r 5 R have 
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have attained; and therefore they, though they be called wiſe, yet not wiſdom, as: 

0 Cbri God man is called, x Cor. i. 24. And the reaſon why ſo tranſcendent a wiſ. 
dom is in him as man is given, Col. ii. 3. In Chriſt are hid all the treaſures of wif- 
dom and knowledge: Not objectively only, but ſubjeCtively alſo, as whoſe know 
ledge in himſelf inherent contains in it * all treaſures of wiſdom. Now the reaſon. 
of Al this fulneſs of wiſdom in Chrift is there given, verſe 9. that © in him dwells 
the fulneſs of the godhead bodily.” : | ; 
Chriſt is not omniſcient as God is, but it is a fimilitudinary omniſcience, . as Zan. 
eby calls it, an image of God's omniſciency. God's knowledge extends itſelf not 
only to all that is made or to be done, but to all that he can make or do; which is 
an infinity, Cbriſt's human nature, now glorified, knows all that God hath done or 
meant to do. It had, by virtue of it's union with the divine nature, a right to 
know both things paſt, preſent, and to come; and ſo it is in a ſenſe a kind of omni- 
ſciency, incommunicable to any other. : 

2. The ſame holds in his power. It is not equal with God's: Let there is a ſi- 
militudinary omnipotence in Cbriſt's human nature, both in that he can do whatſo- 
ever he will, his will agreeing with God's in every thing, and in that all that God 
will. ever. pitch upon to be done. he is an inſtrument of, Marth. xxviii. 18. All the 
buſineſſes of the world run through his hands and his head: and therefore he is called 
the power of God,” 1 Cor. i. 24. and the arm of the Lord,” Ja. liii. 1. 

Jobn v. 19, 20. The Son can do noting, of himſelf, but what he ſeeth the Fa- 
ther do; and whatever the Father doth, the Son doth likewiſe. For the Father loveth 
the Son, and ſheweth him all things that himſelf doth.” Here we have, 1. That 
whatever God doth, or means to do, the Son hath a hand in it. 2. That the Son 
knows all that is done by the Father. Here is both the omniſciency we ſpeak of, and 
the omni cy, in the terms we ſtated it, as reſpecting all God's works, ad extra,” 
even all that ever was done. And this, 3. in an incommunicable way to any mere 
creature , for this is given him that he < might be honoured even as the Father is 
honoured,” verſe 23. And this, 4. in a ſimilitudinary way, dhe, likewiſe, or in 
like manner: And, g. all this Chrift ſpeaks of himſelf as the ſon of man; and it is 
one of the greateſt keys to John's goſpel that multitudes of fuch hes are ſpoken 
of him, both as God, and a God-man. But to put it out of all N he ſpeaks of 


ſ 
ou 
himfelf in this diſcourſe as he is the fon of man united to God, he himſelf in the 
cloſe of all expreſsly explains it fo. Verſe 27. The Father has given the Son autho- 

rity.to execute judgment, becauſe he is the ſon of man.” 1 
3. Another attribute in Chriſt, which is ſuch an image of what is in God as is in- 
communicable to any mere creatures, is independency and . þ This is one 
of the chiefeſt flowers in that crown of his glory. God might annihilate creatures at 
pleaſure, and yet in ſo doing rob them of nothing, which they can lay a juſt claim 
to as their own; but it is not thus with Chris human nature; now it is aſſumed into 
union with the ſecond perſon, for it is inveſted with the royal prerogatives of the per- 
fans with whom it is one; it hath an independency like unto God's; ſuch as is com- 
municable to no creature: therefore, ſays Chriſt, verſe 26. As the Father hath. 
life in himſelf, fo he. hath given to the Son to have life in himſelf.” It is faid to be 
given him, but by this unjon he is inveſted with this indiſpoſable prerogative to have 
| life in himfelf, and not to hold it by gift, though at firſt it were obtained fo, Indeed 
it, was a free act of grace in God at firſt, but in doing of it God did a wonder in the 
world, of all, the greateſt: For he ſets up an independent creature, a creature 
backed with ſuch. a. right to his being, that now himſelf cannot pull him down, 
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YER union again. And what a glorious image of God's indepen- 
: 18 2 
I might ſhew the like alſo in holineſs and all other attributes; and it is a noble ſub- 
ject to ſpend pains upon, to ſet forth and cut out every limb of this vaſt image of all 
God's attributes that are in Chriſt merely upon his perſonal union. I have limbed out 


only theſe two or three of it, that by the like rtion we might infer the 
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Chapter III. page 109. Chriſt is the firſt-born of every creature: This is not 
ſpoken of him ſimply as ſecond perſon only, ſo as that his eternal generation as Son 
of God ſhould be only intended; yet it does eſtabliſh his godhead, for theſe things 
could not have been ſaid of him had he not been God. The firſt-born or firſt-begot- 
ten of every creature is ſpoken of him as he is admitted into the catalogue or ſociety 
of the creatures, or as he is become one of them. Or take him as he is the Son of 
God-ordained to human nature, and then to have his name ſtand higheſt among the 
reſt of the creatures. It is ſpoken of him in reſpect of a dignity and birth-right that 
this God-man hath at that inſtant he is admitted amongſt the creatures, P/a. lxxxix. 
27. „I will make him my firſt-born, higher than the kings of the earth,“ Prov. viii. 
23. I was ſet up from everlaſting.” The phraſe, © I was ſet up,“ will leſs per- 
mit us to underſtand it of his eternal generation, for that was an act of God's will. 

Page 113. For whom all things were created, Col. i. 16. Chriſt as God- 
man is ſet up as an univerſal end of the whole creation of God. His perſon decreed 
to fubſiſt in man's nature was conſidered by God to be of that worth and diſtance a- 
bove the creatures that their very being and exiſting was to become abſolutely and 
ſimply his propriety, of which prerogative no mere creature is capable. Page 114. 
* Suppoſe God would decree him to be God-man and to ſubſiſt in a human nature, and 
likewiſe withal would ordain multitudes of other things, viz. Angels and men, &c. 
then it becomes the neceſſary due of this Chri/?, and that as God-man, to be ſet up 
by God in his decrees as the end of all thoſe things. This did become that man's due 
and the neceſſary conſequent of that union with God's Son; and accordingly that God 
ſhould caſt his decrees for Cbriſt's glory as well as for his own. Hence we read 
Heb. i. 2. He is appointed heir of all things.” 

And if it be affirmed, that then Chriſt needed not to have merited any glory to 
himſelf, this ſurely is a truth, though it may not be made uſe of to exclude another 
title unto this his own glory, namely that of purchaſe; for it is no diſhonour to him 
to have two claims. Page 116. It is certain that all God's works © ad extra,” whereof 
the union of the divine and human nature of Chrift is one, are the objects of God's de- 
crees, Col. i. 19. It pleaſed the Father that all fulneſs ſhould dwell in him.“ And 
again, Eſa. i. 6, 7. © I will publiſh the decree, 1 have ſet my king on my 
holy hill of Zion: And upon this decree his kingdom over all is his due and 
inheritance. 


Chapter IV. page 120. This human nature is made God's fellow, as Zechariab 
calls him, Zech. xii. 7. The man, God's fellow,” is advanced to a fellowſhip in 
this ſociety of the trinity, and therefore to him God communicates proportionably 
without meaſure, as John iii. 34. Page 121. By means of taking up one reaſon- 
able creature, a man, into this higheſt union, he communicates the Tiches of his 
knowledge and wiſdom, to the utmoſt that they are communicable to that creature 
ſo united ; for it is his due to know 1 —— 
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all the angels: For by virtue of that union he is preſently in his Father's boſom; 
Jobn i. 18. The only begotten Son which is in the boſom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” God can hide nothing from him which he means to do; he draws 
nearer to God infinitely than Moſes did, or angels ever did or ſhall. RIOT Of 


Chapter V. Wherein the doctor ſhews, that the glory which Chri/, as God- man, 
had aſſigned him before the world was in his election by the Father ſignified in Joby 
Xvii. g. Glorify me now with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was.” Page 124. It is not the glory of the ſecond perſon ſimply or alone conſidered, 
for this was not a thing to be prayed for, it is naturally and eſſentially his due; and 
he had it as much now at the time when he prayed as he had from everlaſting : The 
word, © Now glorify me,” neceſſarily implies a ſuſpenſion of a glory due before; and 
it argues a glory to be given in time; for both which reaſons it concerns the human 
nature, not the divine. The ſubject of the glory ren for is the man. Auſtin was 
convinced of this, though he was engaged againſt the arians as' much as any in his 
time. It is the man, or rather the perſon of God-man in union together is rather the 
fubje& prayed for: It is the petition of the perſon who had been humbled, who had 
glocified God on earth, and had finiſhed his work and waited for this glory until 
now; and it is a glory ſuſperided until this work was done. This will never be un- 
riddled, ſays the doctor, page 126. fo fairly any other way, as by predeſtination, that 
is, the glory he was ordained to, as God-man'; for he had before the world was, the 
title of God-man elect, although not of God-man united, or made fleſh. * He bore 
the title and repute of it, and went under that name with God the Father. Verſe 24. 
is explained to the ſame purpoſe, and muſt be interpreted of Chriſt as God-man, when 
he ſays, The glory which thou gaveſt me, for thou lovedſt me from the foundati- 
on of the world.” | ne 


Chapter VI. page 151. The author declares that Chrift being the fecond perſon 
did bear and ſuſtain the glory of being God-man, all along from his predeſtination 
thereunto, and as an officer elect, he hath the title and honour accordingly, and had 
the glory of it before his Father. ot 

When he appeared to the patriarchs, and was witly the people of God in the wil- 
derneſs, and appeared as captain of the hoſt of Mrael, theſe acts were done as bearing 
the perſonage of God-man, and all along from everlaſting he acted as ſueh in that ca» 
pacity together with his Father. \ +4 | 

Ha. ix. 6. One of his names is the een pe that is, a Father from ever- 
laſting, and therefore he muſt be ſaid to have born that relation of a Father to us 
from that time. In the trinity, take then conſidered as mere perſons, there is but 
one Father; therefore this title muſt be given to Cbriſ in God's decrees, upon the 
conſideration of his being God · man in his undertaking and acting aceordingly. Paul 
tells us, Heb. ii. that Chriſt is a Father conſidered as he is a man, verſe 13. Lo I, 
and the children thou haſt given me.” And Jſaiab tells us he was this from everlaſt- 
ing, before he actually aſſumed the ſame nature: He muſt be the-evertaſting Father, 
repreſentatively, by bearing the perſonage of God-man, afore his Father, and un- 
dertaking that relation, fo ob cor init elites Weis! 


Chapter X. page 173. Col. i, 16. . For by him were all things created that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, &c. all things were created by him and for — 
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Page 177. His ſubſerviency to God in the creation is ſet forth here in three particles, 

i acre in him, #7 add by him, and dt air for him. 

I. In him, as the exemplary cauſe; that is God ſet up Chrift as the pattern of all 

perfection; for ſo that human nature united and quickened by the godhead, muſt 

needs be even above the angels themſelves ; and he drew in ſcattered pieces in the reſt 

of the creation, the ſeveral perfections met in that human nature as a pattern. And 

in man's creation this ſeems to have been conſidered by God in that ſpeech, · Let us 

make man according to our image; that is, after that man who was to be united 

to God, whom we in our decrees have ſet up as the pattern and expreſs image of the 

inviſible godhead, * V8 

2. By him all things were created; he having been ſome way the inſtrument 

of the creation as he is Chri/t God-man anointed, as well as he is actually of redemp- 

tion. And page 168. Chriſt is the medium of God's creation. Page 178. If he 

were at all to be made a creature, it was his due perſonal privilege to have been him | 
ſelf firſt made, and to have been God's inſtrument in creation, and to have uttered 9 
thoſe words which were ſpoken by God, Let there be light, let there be ſun, 

moon, &c.” even as it was his due when he aſſumed our nature, to have been filled 

with all that perſonal glory which he hath now in heaven. But for the accompliſh- 

ment of other ends this was ſuſpended, namely, that he might firſt become fin and a 

curſe for us; ſo I fay, it was his due to have exiſted in his human nature firſt, and 

then as God's word and inſtrument, he ſhould have created all things, as he wrought 

miracles when he was here on earth; and though it was ſuſpended for glorious ends, 

yet God gives him the glory of creation virtually, that he created all things by him, 

and by virtue of his incarnation. And in creating, to-ſhew that he ſhould have done . 
it as his Logos, or Word to be made fleſh, he accordingly acts his part, as in Gen. i. 3. ; 
God ſaid, let there be light,“ which but for this very myſtery needed not have 

been. Yea ſuch ſeems to have been his ſubſerviency to God herein, that Joby con- 

tents not himſelf only to have ſaid, that © all things were made by him; but fur- 

ther adds, without him nothing was made that was made.” | : 


Chapter XI. page 180. Chrift as God-man is the Creator of all things, proved 
by 1 Cor. viii. 6. ++ One Lord Jeſus Chrift, by whom are all things,” page 181. 
This is not attributed to him as man, ſingly conſidered; nor is it a property of God 
conſidered fingly as God only, butas a man who was one perſon with God, or God- 
man; nor are theſe things attributed to him merely by way of communication of pro- 
rties, whereby what was proper only to the divine nature is attributed to the man- 
— but theſe all by way of influence and virtual efficacy, are attributed to him as 
God- man, as truly as the works of redemption, mediation, &c. 
Page 183. His being appointed Lord, will ſend us to a higher date than his 
actual aſcenſion to heaven, even to afore the creation; yea, even to eternity, Heb. i. 2. 
« God hath in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, by whom alſo he made the worlds: Yea, and becauſe as God- 
man, he was appointed Lord of them, therefore it was alſo that God commiſſioned 
kim to make them, conſidered as God- man, to make his title of lordſhip even as 
ſon of man proper and direct, and adequately full to him, and there needs no more 
to verify this, viz. that as God man he made the worlds, and virtually as man, 
as welk as efficiently, both as God and man. in the ſenſe it hath been explain 
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Chapter XII. page 184. That Chriſt,” as God - man, is the Creator of all things, 
is further proved — John i. 1, Leg In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God, the ſame was in the beginning with 
God. All things were made by him, &c.“ This name the Word of God“ imports 
both his being the image of God the Father, as the ſecond perſon, and the image or 
manifeſtation of God to us in human nature. Many of our proteſtant divines have 
altogether declined the firſt ſenſe and betaken themſelves to the latter, viz. That 
Chriſt is called the Word, in relation to his being manifeſted in a human nature, and 
therein to manifeſt the whole of God unto us. This is not appropriated to him only 
as the Son of God and ſecond perſon; but as united to human nature, Kev, xix, 13. 
< He was clothed with a veſture dipped in bloud, and his name is called the Word of 
God.“ Page 187. That repetition in the ſecond verſe, viz. Job i. 2. The ſame 
was in the beginning with God” imports that the ſecond perſon did then ſuſtain, 
and take on him another relation, even the perſon of the mediator, and enter 
upon the office, acting the part and ſuſtaining the place and reputation of it. 
Page 189. Compare this with Prov. viii. 22. and the titles, the Word and wiſdom 
are in effect and ſignificancy the ſame in the original languages. Solomon ſpeaks but 
the ſame things of him there that John doth | „The Word was with God in 
the beginning, that is, the Lord poſſeſſed me in the beginning of his way, I was by 
him rejoicing before him; and fo it may explain what is meant by the begin- 
ning here, namely, the beginning of creation, and therefore is not meant of his eter- 
nal generation; for ſo Chriſt is not the beginning of God's ways, for the ways of God 
are his goings forth toward his creatures. That ſpeech is all one with Col. i. 15. 
The firſt-born of every creature,” being in God's decree of creation the firſt, the 
corner ſtone, and beginning of the reſt, ſo as it muſt be meant of Chrift, as God- 
man. | | 
Page 190. We find, 1 Cor. i. 24. that Chriſt is ſaid to be the power of God, 
and the wiſdom of God; both which are ſpoken of him, not as they are eſſential 
attributes in God's nature; for the perſon of Chriſt, as a perſon, is diſtinct from 
the attributes, which are common to all three; and fo, he is not ſtyled the attribute 
of wiſdom, but they are thus ſpoken of Chriſt manifeſtatively, and inſtrumentally, 
and executively, and as he is from God, and made uſe of by God towards us, and 
an things that concern us, to be the whole ſcene and manifeſtation of God's wiſdom, 
and *« ſubſtratum ”* of his counſels concerning us. And ſo alſo the executive power 
by whom God effects all he doth, That obſervation evidently demonſtrates this, 
which Cameron, and many others, have made, by comparing Moſes, Gen. i. and this 
firſt of Jobn together, which many things parallel lead to: That whereas Moſes in the 
creation mentions God the Father and the Spirit, two of the perſons, yet he veils the 
Son under that ſo often repeated ſpeech uſed of the creation, that, God ſaid, © Let 
there be light; God ſaid, © Let there be a firmament,” which could not be with- 
out myſtery ; and what other myſtery could it be, than that Chrift was that Word by 
whom God created all things? When therefore Chrift is termed the Word of God, 
the meaning is, he is the power of God, in being his inſtrument, and agent in all he 
Page 191. Thus God elected us and beſtowed all things upon us before the 
world was, even in Jeſus Chriſt, Epheſ. i. 4. as then bearing this perſon of God- 
man. And thus all the promiſes which the written word of God contains, were made 
for us unto Chrift, as really bearing that perſon ; and 2 Tim. i. 9. They * 


* 
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ven uu in Chriſt before che worid began.”* Notable to chis purpoſe is that place Nu. 1. 


—_ A promiſe is a word given forth, and is more than a purpoſe with one's 


Now merely as ſecond perſon, he is * e of no promiſes, but only as he is God- 


man. It is the Son of God as heis © Feſus Chriſt, in whom all promiſes are, yea, 
and amen,” 2 Cor. i. 19, 20. | 


Page 192. When God came to make creatures, he did it by Feſus Chrift, as aut. 
raining this perſon of God-man, Epb. it. 9. „ God created all things by Jeu 
brit; and Jobn adds, Nothing was made without him that was made: 


merely to ſhew the inſtrumental general dependence God had of him in this work: 


He was all in all, as we ſay of one that is a right hand to another; he does nothing 
without him: Such was Cbriſt to God; not that God had not power eſſential to 


have created without him; for it is by that power that Cbriſ did it; but that 


this power, God's will, would never have put forth, but for his aſſuming to be 


God - man. 


Chapter XIII. page 197. Chrif God -· man is ſubſervient to God in all the works 
of his providence; he upholds and ſupports all things; he governs the world, and 


he ſhall judge it. 

Firſt, For. the — all things.“ That is evident in this text of Col. i. 17. 
By him do all things conſiſt; he is the corner- ſtone that keeps the building and 
all the parts of it together, Heb. i. 2, 3. it is ſaid. He up all things, by the 


word of his power,“ and it is ſpoken of him not ſimply conſidered as a ſecond perſon, 


but as God-man, for ſo he is heir appointed. 


Secondly, Whilſt the world ſtands, he governs it, eaſeth God of that-burthen, and 


is his prorex for him: All judgment is committed to the Son,“ Jobn v. 22. 
For the Father judgeth no man; but hath committed all judgment unto the Son: 
And the government is upon his ſhoulders,” Ja. ix. 6. And then, | 


- Thirdly, When he hath thus governed the world with a greater advantage unto God, 


then this man Chriſt Jeſus will judge it alſo at the laſt, and give all men their ac- 


counts, As xvii. 31. He hath appointed a day in the which he will judge the 


the world, —by that man whom he hath ordained.” God would not employ a mere 
creature in this work, it was too great a honour; and yet it was meet it ſhould be 
done viſibly and audibly, and to the ſatisfaction of all men's conſciences, both con- 


cerning themſelves and others. God would have a perſon in the trinity manifeſt in a 


creature like unto us to do it, armed with power and authority, becauſe he is God; 
and yet a man that ſhould deal with creatures in their own way; in a rational and au- 
dible way convince them, and viſibly ſentence them, ſo as they ſhould be able to ſee 
and hear their judge as man, and yet fear and dread him as being God. And this is 
a high and great ſervice, which Chriſt as man ſhall do for God; for a man in a vo- 
cal manner to be able to clear the accounts of the world, which, how entangled are 
they! And punctually to give every man his due in righteouſneſs! A man, that 
ſhall be able to convince all God's enemies of all their hard ſpeeches they have ſpoken 
againſt him, as Enoch the ſeventh from Adam propheſied ; Jude verſe 14. able to 
give a full and fatisfaRory account of all God's ways and proceedings, which men 
cavil at; to juſtify” God's decrees, which men quarrel with, and think much at; 
and his children whom men deſpiſe and bear down: One able to bring to light the 
ſecrets of all hearts, ſo as all men ſhall judge of every man, 1 Cor. iv. 5. © Therefore 


judge 


2, 3. where the apoſtle firſt ſays, That God promiſed eternal life before the world 
ſelf.; for it is to another: There was a promiſe made to Chrift as with God. 


* 


* 


odge nothing before the may undi dhe Lord gome; — to light the 
idden thing of darkneſs, and will make manifeſt theg@uaſlsof the hearts: And then 
ſhall every man have praiſe of God,” One able ta ſearch the deep things of God and 
bring forth his counſels, for the · books are then opend, Rev. xx. 14. 

Laſtly, After all this, Cbriſt is the . founder of thut other world into which he 
brings Bis children.“ That perſonal fulneſs that is in God · man is reſerved by God as 
a ſubject of that depth and glory to take up, together with his own perfections, the 
thoughts of men and angels for ever, Rev. xxi. 23. “ That city had no need of the 
ſun nor moon to ſhine in it, for the glory of God did lighten it yu the ſamb js the 
light thereof. When thoſe two great volumes, this of his word, and that of his 
world, which now in this life are put into our hands, to read the characters of his 
glory in by faith, when both theſe ſhall be folded up and clean laid aſide, then will 
the perſon of Chriſt, God-man, be ſet forth to us, to entertain us for ever with the 
ſight of the glory of God in the face of Chrif. 

Having drawn out this little abridgement of this excellent rreatiſe, 1 rake che fres- 
dom to make theſe few remarks on it. 

Remark I. This learned and pious author plainly manifeſts that he could not ex- 
pound ſeveral ſcriptures which ſpeak; of Chriſt both in the old teſtament and the new, 
without taking in his human nature to be the joint ſubje& of ſuch aſeriptions, | becauſe 
there are ſo many things expreſſed in them below the dignity of godhead: And there- 
fore he ſuppoſes the human nature of Chrift to exiſt in the view or idea of the Father 
from everlaſting, and to have all thoſe glorious actions and characters aſcribed to bim 
as man united to God, or as God united to man. And it is to be obſerved, that he 


does this not in one ſentence or two, or in one page or two, but it is the chief deſign 


of that whole diſcourſe of the '<* glories and royalties that belong to Jeſus Cbriſt con- 
ſidered as God- man,“ which fills up more than a hundred pages in folio. | | 
Remark II. He ſuppoſes, the man Chriſt Jeſus not only to have an exiſtence i in 
the divine idea through all the various antient tranſactions of creation, provi- 
dence, &c. But he afferts that he ought actually to have exiſted the firſt of — 
tures, and to have been as it were an under- agent in the creation of the world; — 
that this actual glory was ſuſpended for four thouſand years, merely becauſe be was 
to bear ſin and the curſe for the redemption of men. 

Remark III. He riſes much Wer in his aſcriptions to the man Feſ#s Chriſt, 
than I have dared to do in any part of my diſcourſe, and inveſts him with much more 
ſublime powers than any angelic ſpirit ; and yet he ſuppoſes his ſoul to be a human 
foul fill, and calls him a man: He gives him moſt illuſtrious prerogative, on the 
account of his virtual union to his divine nature, all which he aſſerts to be his early 
due had he actually then exiſted, | 

Remark IV. The actual pre-exiſtence of the man Jeſus, or the human ſoul of 
Chriſt, and his actual union to his divine nature can never withhold or diminiſh any 
of thoſe ſublime characters, thoſe illuſtrious honours or prerogatives which this au- 
thor faith were his due, had he then eng, and which he ſuppoſes to be attributed 
to him in ſcripture by the figure prolepſis, * by w - Rug anticipation, and which 
were givea him by God the Father, as ſuppoſing him then to exiſt in tis idea long 
. before his actual exiſtence. | 

Remark V. The cenolrigh of all theſe ſcripture will appear much more natu- 
ral, eaſy and plain by the doctrine of the actu pre-exiſtence of the ſoul of Crit, 
than by the mere decree of his exiſtence or ſuppoſition of it only in the idea and fore- 


knowledge of God, In the proleptical ſenſe, only learned men can find the h 


an 
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of them. In this ſenſe of actual exiſtence, the meaneſt chriſtian may read and un- 
derſtand what he reads. And it is a general rule among divines for the interpretation 
of ſcripture, never to introduce figures of ſpeech, nor to explain the word of God in 
a fgurative ſenſe, but where the plain obvious literal ſenſe has ſomething in it incon- 
ſiſtent or improper. , 

Remark VI. There is not one ſcripture in all the bible which denies the actual ex- 
iſtence of Chriſt's human ſoul before the foundation of the world, but there are many 
which in this author's judgment cannot be explained without the ſuppoſition of 
his virtual exiſtence then in the idea of God, and therefore they are ſuppoſed 
to be ſpoken of him as though he did actually exiſt by the help of tropes and fi- 

res. 

Now I leave it to the judgment of any candid reader, whether thoſe ſcriptures 
which are written for the uſe of the unlearned, ought not much rather to be explained 
in their moſt eaſy and obvious ſenſe, than to ſpread ſo many and ſuch hard figures of 
ſpeech almoſt all over the bible, the old teſtament and the new, without evident ne- 
ceſſity : and it is very reaſonable to believe, that had this evangelical writer lived in 
an age when the doctrine. of the pre-exiſtence of the ſoul of Chriſt had been 
_ propoſed to the world, he would have imbraced it with great readineſs and 

leaſure. : 

l Remark VII. Though theſe more elevated ſentiments and bolder expreſſions, 
which I have cited from ſo great an author, are by no means a ſtandard of truth, nor 
indeed can I follow him 1 — of theſe ſublimities, neither do I cite his magnificent 
expreſſions concerning the man Jeſus Chriſt, nor his expoſitions of ſcripture as a ſuffi- 
cient proof of what I have advanced; yet it will appear to the world by this collection, 
that I have not ventured upon ſuch expoſitions of the bible, nor ſuch exalted ſenti- 
ments and language concerning Chriſt's human nature, without a honourable prece- 
dent, If I am miſtaken, yet I may reaſonably hope that while I have erred and 
wandered under ſuch a leader, and in ſo good company, the cenſure will be but light 
and gentle, fince moſt of the reproaches which may be caſt on me on this account 
will fall heavy on this venerable author, whoſe name has been honourable, and his 
: praiſe great among the churches. 
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